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I O.  B.  Percival  383. 

Grocers,  The  Lively 
j Eleanor  Beebe,  302. 

Habits,  Bad 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  18 
I don’t  believe  it, — Do  you? 

Julia  H.  May,  243. 

Language  Methods  (Three)  2. 
Longfellow, 

Mrs.  Wm.  Richardson,  203. 
Maid  Marian  at  School  (Ex.) 

Kate  L.  Brown,  298. 
Mayflowers,  [323. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton 
Message,  A 

Ida  M.  Gardner,  43. 

New  Year’s  Exercise, 

W.  E.  Sheldon,  138. 
Patience  With  Love,  91. 
Problem,  The 

Carrie  Shaw  Rice,  363. 
Recompense, 

Lucy  Agnes  Hayes,  180. 
Resolutions  for  a (Zhild, 

Anna  B.  Badlam,  83. 
Schoolroom,  In  My 
Mary  E.  Hoyt,  i. 

Spring  Exercise,  A 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  258. 
Summer  Exercise,  A 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  338. 
Teacher’s  Task,  The 
Charles  M.  Harger,  163. 
Visit  to  a Kindergarten, 

S.  M.  C.,  262. 

Washington, 

M.  V.  Gormley,  221.  [78. 

What  the  Grandmothers  Say, 
What  the  Stream  Says, 

W.  W.  Bailey,  18. 

Winter  Exercise,  A 
W.  E.  Sheldon,  98. 
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THE  RECEPTION  OF  NEW  PUPILS. 


BY  MAKA'  E.  HOATT. 


BY  IDA  M.  GARDNER. 


AGER  faces  shining 

With  the  morning  light, 
Rosy  little  fingers 
Folded  close  and  tight. 

Brown  hair,  soft  and  silky, 
Shining  golden  curls. 
Restless  heads  close  shaven. 
Teeth  like  rows  of  pearls. 

Faces  hrown  and  dimpled. 
Faces  fair  and  sweet,  ^ 

Red  lips,  fresh  as  rose-buds, 
Noisy  little  feet. 

Rosy  flower  faces 

Upward  turned  to  mine. 
Blue  and  brown  and  gray  eyes. 
How  they  dance  and  shine ! 

Still  and  bright  and  glowing, 
Waiting  for  my  speech, 

Oh,  what  is  the  wisdom 
That  I have  to  teach  ? 

Who  am  I to  lead  them 
Up  the  shining  way  ? 

1 who  faint  and  falter. 
Stumbling  every  day. 

Clear  eyes,  bright  with  gazing 
Into  things  divine ; 

Loving  young  hearts  waiting 
For  each  word  of  mine. 

And  I tremble,  fearing 
Lest  some  word  I say 
Grieve  the  tender  spirits. 

Mar  the  lives  alway. 

Thou  who  lovest  the  children. 
Once  Thyself  a child. 

Gentle,  strong,  and  tender. 
Pure,  and  undefiled. 

Smooth  the  path  of  knowledge 
For  the  little  feet ; 

!Make  the  ways  of  wisdom 
Beautiful  and  sweet. 

Teach  me,  oh,  I pray  Thee, 
Guide  me  all  the  way ; 
Strengthen  me  to  lead  them 
Upward  every  day. 


fWENTY-SIX  yeax's  ago  a gentleman  knocked  at  a 
schoolroom  door,  and  Introduced  to  the  teacher  who 
answered  liis  summons  his  little  daughter,  a cliild  of 
eleven  years.  She  was  a sensitive,  conscientious  little 
creature,  full  of  dread  at  the  thought  of  a new  school,  a 
new  teacher,  and  new  companions.  Grasping  tightly  hex- 
father’s  hand,  she  scanned  with  anxious  eyes  her  xxew 
teacher’s  face,  while  in  few  words  her  limited  privileges 
in  the  past  and  her  small  attainmeixts  were  described. 

“ We  have  been  living  in  the  countx-y,  and  have  had 
only  the  district  school  for  our  children.  This  little  one 
has  had  poor  health,  and  I fear  you  will  find  her  very 
deficient  in  comparison  with  others  of  her  age.  She  is, 
however,  ambitious  and  studious,  aixd  will,  I tlxink,  give 
you  no  trouble,  if  you  can  be  patient  with  her  just  a 
first.” 

The  teacher  was  a taU,Targe-framed  woman,  with  a 
homely  face,  whose  plainness  was'heighteixed  by  her  deep 
moux-ning  dress,  with  black  ruffles  at  neck  and  wrist ; 
hut  there  was  a noble  heart  beneath  that  plaiix  exterior, 
and  she  held  out  to  the  shrinking  child  a hand  of  welcome 
with  such  a pleasant,  sunny  look  inTxer  eyes  that  the  little 
gix'l  forgot  her  fears  and  gave  back  an  answering  look  of 
pleasure. 

“ I can  be  patient  a long' time'with  a child  who  tries, 
and  that  I know  this  little  girbwlll  do.” 

“ Oh,  I will  try,”  answered  the  child.  “ I don’t  know 
much,  but  I will  be  good.” 

‘’  I am  sure  of  that,”  was  the  confident  answer,  as  the 
teacher  exchanged  a quick  look  with  the  Tather,  who 
stooped  to  kiss  his  little  ilaughter’s  face  and  bade  hex- 
good-by. 

AVith  hex-  small  heart  swelling  with  the  desire  to  prove 
hex-self  worthy  of  hex-  teacher’s  confidence,dittle  May  took 
the  scat  appointed  and  began  hex-  new  life. 

Tlie  most  harmonious  x-elations  existed  between  May 
and  her  teaclier,  and  they  were  strengthened  by  evei-y 
day’s  association.  Eager  to  prove  tliat  Miss ’s  con- 

fidence had  not  been  misplaced,  the  child  bent  hex-  entire 
enei-gles  to  her  work,  and  soon  put  Iierself  on  a level  witli 
other  children  of  her  age. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  there  came  a break.  The 
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teacher  whose  commendation  had  been  so  sought  and 
valued  gave  up  teaching  to  become  the  wife  of  a mission- 
ary to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Little  May  cherished  for 
years  a tiny  box  of  wedding-cake  and  some  pressed  flowers, 
but  forgot  entirely  a little  gift  wrought  by  her  own  loving 
fingers  for  her  teacher’s  new  home. 

Years  rolled  by,  and  the  child  became  a woman.  All 
communication  with  the  teacher  of  her  childish  days  had 
long  since  ceased,  but  the  influence  of  those  few  quiet 
words  of  welcome  and  confidence  were  working  still  and 
bearing  fruit ; for  the  child  had  become  a teacher,  and, 
remembering  how  those  pleasant  words  of  greeting  years 
ago  had  given  her  courage  and  inspiration,  she  made  it 
her  earnest  purpose  to  give  to  every  pupil  who  entered 
her  school  such  a welcome  as  should  put  him  at  once  on 
a ground  of  mutual  confidence. 

She  shook  hands  with  the  new  boy,  and,  retaining  his 
hand  for  a moment,  looked  down  into  his  eyes  with  a sunny 
smile  of  welcome,  saying,  “ Good  morning,  my  boy.  We 
are  strangers  now,  but  I hope  we  shall  soon  be  very 
good  friends.  I like  my  boys  to  feel  that  I am  their 
friend.” 

To  the  duU  child,  whose  efforts  at  passing  an  exami- 
nation served  only  to  reveal  a mental  “ confusion  worse 
confounded,”  she  said:  “Well,  that  is  bad,  I’U  admit; 
but  I was  once  a backward  little  girl  myself  ; so  I know 
how  to  sympathize  with  you,  and  I’ll  help  you  all  I can, 
if  you’ll  try  too.” 

To  the  boy  whose  eyes  showed  that  “ happy-go-lucky  ” 
spirit,  ready  for  work  or  mischief  as  outside  influences 
might  determine,  she  would  say  : “ Some  of  my  little  boys 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  manly  to  be  naughty  and  trouble- 
some. You  have  such  a kind  look  in  your  eyes  that  I 
want  you  to  help  me.  I want  you  to  show  these  little 
boys  that  a large  boy  thinks  it  more  manly  to  be  gentle- 
manly and  courteous,  and  not  afraid  of  being  laughed  at 
for  doing  right.” 

Thus,  out  of  her  own  experiences.  May  B was 

making  men  and  women  who  were  in  turn  to  go  out  into 
life,  carrying  on  the  work  of  helping  others.  Why  do  we 
not,  as  teachers,  go  back  to  our  own  childish  experiences 
to  find  a way  to  help  our  pupils  ? 

Two  years  ago,  by  one  of  those  little  occurrences  which 
we  call  accidents,  an  allusion  was  made  in  Miss  B ’s 
hearing  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  With  a love  that  years 
and  separation  had  not  chilled,  she  spoke  of  her  old 
teacher,  and  found  to  her  delight  that  Mrs.  was  still 

living  and  still  working,  though  in  widowhood,  in  her  old 
mission  field. 

“ I wonder  if  Mrs. would  remember  me  ! I be- 

lieve I will  write  to  her ! ” And  she  did. 

Why  did  tears  of  joy  course  down  the  cheeks  furrowed 

by  toil  and  sorrow,  as  Mrs. read  that  little  letter 

from  lier  old  pupil  ? 

“ Your  confidence  in  me  made  me  what  I am.”  Will 
our  old  age  luing  iis  such  letters  from  our  pupils? 


THREE  LANGUAGE  METHODS. 

^li^HERE  are  three  ways  in  which  a class  takes  in  hand 
^ a subject  upon  which  it  is  to  write  : 

First.  A subject  is  given,  and  the  pupils  at  once  take 
pen  and  paper  and  write, — thinking,  analyzing,  choosing 
language  for  their  thought,  as  they  write.  This  does  not 
produce  a classic  essay,  but  it  does  give  facility,  awaken 
thought,  and  not  infrequently  leads  io  some  of  the  bright- 
est sayings  and  most  telling  expressions  of  thought. 

Second.  When  a subject  is  given,  ten  minutes  are 
allowed  in  which  to  think  it  over,  arrange  thoughts,  plan 
outlines,  make  schemes  of  analysis,  etc.  They  learn  the 
value  of  such  meditation  after  the  first  experience,  and  use 
these  ten  minutes  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is  no 
yawning,  mulling,  dreaming,  but  they  proceed  at  once  to 
business,  and  a very  good  language  exercise  results  from  it. 

Third.  A subject  is  assigned,  and  a day,  or  even  a 
longer  time,  is  given  for  the  collecting  of  material  and 
maturing  thought.  The  result,  after  the  other  methods, 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  privilege  and  very  creditable 
language  work. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  HISTORY. 

“ History,”  says  Lord  Houghton,  “ is  the  sum  of  biog- 
raphy.” Eliminate  the  lives  of  men  from  the  record 
of  events,  and  the  residuum  is  husks.  And  yet  what  is 
done  in  the  ordinary  classroom  is  the  feeding  of  husks 
to  the  more  or  less  hungry  learners,  with  the  result  of  a 
full  crop  of  detached  dates,  strategic  movements  in  battles, 
miles  traversed  in  forced  marches,  corps,  division,  and 
brigade  commanders,  exact  measurements  of  forts  and 
redoubts,  number  of  men  engaged  on  each  side,  and  num- 
ber of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  ad  nauseam.  The 
story  is  all  “ war  or  rumors  of  war,”  and  the  details,  the 
minuti®,  are  the  husks  given  the  children. 

True,  there  is  a certain  glibness  and  pertness  in  the 
recitation  when  all  this  battle  array  of  facts  is  given  by 
the  alert  students  to  the  earnest  questioner,  be  he  super- 
visor or  teacher ; but  is  it  all  worth  while  ? 

Unless  proper  precaution  is  exercised  and  constant  drill 
is  indulged  in,  each  child  comes  to  have 

“ Words  and  thoughts  in  nice  disorder  set ; 

And  take  a memorandum  to  forget  ” 

all  these  subsoiled  but  barren  seed.  Is  this  the  best  plan 
by  which  to  teach  history  ? Do  you,  as  a teacher,  like  it  ? 
Do  you,  as  a principal  or  examiner,  favor  and  enjoin  it  ? 


— For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled  ; 

Onr  to-days  and  yesterdays. 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

— Longfellow. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  PLANTS. 

BY  W.  S.  JACKMAN,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

^ LMOST  every  one  now-a-days  is  somewhat  familiar 
with  the  great  conflict  in  nature  known  as  the 
“ struggle  for  existence.”  Still  there  are  many,  I douht 
not,  who  think  that  this  strife  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
animal  members  of  Life’s  Kingdom,  and  who  little  sus- 
pect that  the  innocent  looking  flowers  at  their  feet  are  as 
fierce  warriors  in  their  own  way  as  any  others  of  nature’s 
children,  though  they  have  neither  teeth  nor  nails  for 
weapons.  Among  plants,  it  is  true  the  conflict  is  silent 
and  less  sanguinary  than  among  animals  ; but  for  all  that, 
it  is  none  the  less  decisive  or  tragical  in  the  result. 

Some  time  ago  my  pupils  were  much  interested  in  find- 
ing what  they  not  inappropriately  termed  a hand-to-hand 
conflict  between  a sumach  (Rkustyphina)  and  a climbing 
bitter-sweet  (Celastrus  scandens).  Judging  from  appear- 
ances when  found,  the  sumach  was  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  when  the  bitter-sweet  first  wound  its  coils  about 
it.  As  the  growth  of  each  proceeded,  these  coils  became 
tighter  and  tighter,  cutting  into  and  through  the  bark 
and  growing  layer  of  the  sumach  until  it  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  strangulation.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
be  so  easily  vanquished. 

It  resolutely  kept  up  its 
manufacture  of  new  ma- 
terial, which,  owing  to 
the  tight  embrace  of  the 
vine,  had  to  be  distrib- 
uted along  a spiral 
line  immediately  above 
the  coils,  as  shown  at  a, 
b,c.  Just  below  the  coils, 
the  supply  appeared  to 
be  cut  off,  as  the  trunk 
was  then  shriveled,  and 
in  most  places  dead. 

Although  rendered  un- 
sightly, the  tree  pre- 
sented the  curious  feat- 
ures of  having  two 
spirals,  one  of  living, 
growing,  the  other  of 
dead  and  decaying  ma- 
terial wound  about  its 
heart-wood,  so  that  the 
whole  resembled  a huge 
augur.  To  avenge  this 
deformity,  the  sumach  proceeded  to  push  its  new  growth 
out  above  and  over  the  coils  of  the  vine  until  at  one  place, 
d,  it  hail  completely  encompassed  it.  The  vine,  in  turn, 
was  now  so  tightly  squeezed  as  to  be  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  ground,  and  below  this  point  but 
little  life  remained.  Victory  now  seemed  within  the  grasp 
of  the  sumach.  The  vine,  however,  in  its  last  extremity 


now  united  itself  with  the  growing  layer  of  the  sumach, 
and  thus  literally  drew  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy  what- 
ever supplies  were  needed  to  keep  its  top  bright  and 
thrifty.  At  this  stage  the  conflict  was  cut  short  by  the 
ax  of  the  collector,  and  the  combatants,  locked  in  each 
other’s  arms,  were  laid  away  among  the  curiosities  of 
our  museum  to  form  the  subject  of  a number  of  suggestive 


LANGUAGE  TALKS. 


BY  LULU  M.  BAGLEY. 


HE  earliest  stages  of  mental  development  are  always 
accompanied  by  efforts  to  express  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing, and  so  the  wants  of  children  demand  less  of  any 
other  branch  of  learning  which  our  schools  give  than  they 
do  of  language.  The  greatest  of  aU  arts  is  that  of  using 
words.  Teach  the  children  this  art,  educate  them  in  it, 
and  their  thinking  will  be  more  orderly  and  practical, 
their  progress  in  all  school  studies  more  rapid.  Accuracy 
in  language  favors  uprightness  of  heart,  and  pure  thoughts 
are  all  the  better  for  being  expressed  in  purest  words. 
How  shall  we  teach  children  to  express  their  thoughts 
clearly  and  fluently  ? By  developing  their  mental  powers 
and  training  them  to  express  in  fitting  language  the  ideas 
gained.  As  we  develop  the  muscles  by  using  them,  or 
train  the  voice  by  judicious  exercises,  so  by  practice  we 
may  cultivate  careful  habits  of  thought  and  the  art  of 
expression  with  comparative  ease,  and  in  time  even  with 
grace.  The  use  of  spoken  language  naturally  precedes 
that  of  written,  and  to  impart  fluency  to  the  former  there 
are  various  exercises  which  the  ingenious  teacher  may, 
with  advantage,  bring  to  her  aid.  Conversations  about 
things  which  the  children  daily  see,  use,  or  wear  wiU 
usually  prove  interesting  for  these  first  lessons.  And  just 
here  let  us  emphasize  this, — sight  and  hearing  are  special 
senses  to  he  carefully  and  correctly  cultivated,  for  accurate 
perceptions  are  absolutely  necessary  for  right  conceptions. 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  train  young  children  to  state  accu- 
rately the  form,  color,  or  size  of  even  familiar  objects,  but 
this  should  be  required  often,  and  little  by  little,  by 
advances  made  which,  if  adapted  to  the  age  and  mental 
capacity  of  the  learner,  will  secure  accurate  and  system- 
atic development  of  the  higher  faculties. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  a child  should  learn  in  school 
is  to  talk  well.  We  must,  in  correcting  the  construction 
of  the  sentences,  insist  upon  distinct  enunciation.  A 
teacher  of  a class  of  children  entering  upon  the  second 
year  of  school  life  made  a practice  of  giving  five  minutes 
each  morning  to  asking  and  answering  questions  wherein 
I mistakes,  made  on  account  of  irregular  formation  of  words, 
j occurred.  For  example, — 

Teacher. — John,  wlien  did  you  see  Henry? 

John. — I sato  him  before  school. 

Teacher. — Alice,  please  lend  me  your  sponge. 

Alice. — I haven’t  any. 
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Teacher. — John,  may  I have  your  long  pencil? 

John. — My  long  pencil  is  broken. 

Xate. — Miss  Blank,  please  lend  me  your  knife. 

Thank  you;  [not  the  lazy  “Thanks,”] 

When  these  children  reached  the  third  grade  the  teacher 
in  charge  did  not  have  to  spend  time  correcting  such 
sentences  as,  “ I seen  him  this  morning.”  “ I aint  got 
no  pencil.”  “ My  pencil  is  broke,”  etc. 

Another  exercise  in  oral  language,  suitable  for  children 
in  second  and  third  years  of  school  life  and  productive  of 
imaginative  training,  is  to  furnish  each  child  with  an 
interesting  picture  and  ask  him  to  tell  you  a story  about 
it.  You  may  receive  but  one  sentence  at  first,  but  en- 
courage them  to  make  them  longer,  and  you  yourself  may 
give  one  or  two  very  simple  ones.  They  will  in  a short 
time  acquire  aptitude  for  the  exercise.  Again,  allow  the 
children  to  select  an  object  to  talk  about,  then  allow  each 
child  to  tell  the  class  what  he  or  she  may  know  about  the 
object,  interfering  as  little  as  possible.  In  the  reading 
lesson,  select  a picture, — ask  the  children  to  describe  what 
they  see  without  being  questioned,  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  longer  one  can  continue  the  better ; they 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  their  descriptions  as  full  as 
possible  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  them. 

An  excellent  exercise  for  a first  or  second  grade  is  to 
tell  or  read  to  them  a short  story  and  then  ask  them  to 
tell  it  to  you.  While  the  child  learns  his  first  lesson  in 
language  at  home,  it  is  true  that  this  lesson  will  often  be 
incorrectly  taught,  and  the  primary  teacher  has  much  to 
unteach  as  well  as  much  to  teach.  If  the  little  folks  have 
been  carefully  trained  in  the  first  two  grades  in  the  use 
of  spoken  language,  it  will  be  possible  to  have  less  inci- 
dental work  and  to  systematize  the  language  lessons  in 
the  third  grade.  We  may  now,  with  profit,  begin  our 
exercises  in  written  language.  In  connection  with  the 
spelling  lessons  have  the  new  words  put  into  statement 
and  inquiry,  and  every  time  that  you  get  an  opportunity 
to  add  an  adjective  to  the  children’s  vocabulary  do  so. 
Very  early  in  this  grade  I would  teach  that  three  or  more 
things  of  the  same  kind  following  one  after  another  make 
a series.  Write  many  sentences  on  the  blackboard  to 
illustrate.  Then  have  the  children  give  you  sentences  in 
which  a series  of  name-words  occur.  When  the  class  can 
give  such  sentences  readily,  show  them  how  to  use  the 
comma.  Now  you  are  ready  to  combine  statements  in 
the  form  of  letter  or  story,  and  by  this  initial  work  will 
get  rid  of  the  multiplicity  of  and’s  that  flourish  in  the  first 
attempts  of  children  in  written  composition. 

In  the  first  exercises  it  is  well  to  furnish  the  children 
with  the  material  of  thought.  This,  however,  does  not 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  exercise  ; children  should 
he  well  acquainted  with  a subject  before  they  are  required 
to  write  ujjon  it. 

The  picture  or  object  which  is  to  furnish  the  subject 
of  the  lesson  may  be  before  the  class,  and  after  it  has  been 
talked  about  the  children  take  their  slates  and  write,  as 


nearly  as  they  remember,  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
class.  Then  select  a slate,  copy  from  it, — on  the  black- 
board,—the  story  told,  criticising  errors  and  allowing 
children  to  criticise.  This  will  make  the  exercise  a lesson 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  construction  of  sentences. 

When  they  have  acquired  some  facility  in  this  collective 
work,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  place  before  the  class  a picture 
or  object  about  which  there  has  been  no  conversation  and 
ask  them  to  write  a story  that  will  contain  facts  and 
thoughts  suggested  by  object  or  picture.  No  two  children 
will  read  the  story  alike ; and  thus  we  have  a variety  of 
expressed  thought,  and  oftentimes  excellent  stones.  I 
would  have  the  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
write  a letter  at  least  once  a week,  always  correcting  mis- 
spelled words  and  errors  in  language.  Among  the  many 
different  exercises  in  written  language  none  appear  to  me 
so  productive  of  good  results  as  letter-writing.  By  it  a 
child  may  be,  and  should  be,  taught  to  give  expression  to 
his  respect  and  affection  for  those  about  him.  In  these 
days  of  supplementary  reading,  when  the  childish  hearts 
are  gladdened  by  a budget  of  new  books,  have  we  not  an 
opportunity  of  instilling  feelings  of  gratitude  by  having 
each  child  write  a short  letter  expressing  his  thanks  and 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  books  which  are  to  be 
returned?  Again,  when  the  Christmas  holidays  come 
laden  with  tender  memories  of  Holy  Mother  and  Child, 
lead  your  pupils  to  see  that  no  gift  will  please  their  parents 
more  than  a letter  expressing  the  love  and  gratitude  they 
bear  them,  and  that  even  a costly  gift  will  be  enhanced 
accompanied  by  such  a letter. 

In  the  next  paper  on  “ Language,”  a schedule  of  work 
for  fourth  and  fifth  grades  will  be  given. 


ASIATIC  PROVERBS. 

Envy  has  no  rest 

Desire  for  revenge  prevents  contentment 
When  you  have  advantage  over  an  enemy,  pardon  him. 
One  seldom  finds  that  which  he  seeks,  when  he  searches 
for  it  with  impatience. 

Be  sincere,  though  it  cost  you  your  life. 

Covetousness  leads  to  poverty. 

He  who  loves  jesting  brings  himself  into  many  troubles. 
An  avaricious  man  runs  straight  into  poverty. 

Many  promises  and  many  excuses  make  lying  in- 
evitable. 

He  lives  in  true  repose  who  bridles  his  passions. 

A covetous  man  is  an  enemy  to  the  poor. 

You  shall  only  receive  in  proportion  to  what  you  give. 
Fear  the  man  who  fears  you. 

Fear  not  the  man  who  fears  not  you. 

Do  nothing  without  design. 

CoNCEKT  work  demoralizes  the  individuality,  natural- 
ness of  expression,  and  independence  of  action. 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 


BY  CHARLES  P.  KING,  BOSTON. 

CAUSES. 


Principal 

Causes. 


I.  Taxation 
without 

Representation. 


II.  Acts  of 
Oppression. 


Principal  Events. 
Congresses. 


Minor  Causes. 

I. 

External  Taxes  as 

Pupils’  Side  Lights. 

Cromwell.  George  III. 

1.  Navigation  Act,1651. 

Col.  Barre.  Wm.  Pitt. 

2.  Act  of  Trade. 

Sons  of  Liberty — Daughters  of 

Smuggling. 

Liberty. 

Writs  of  Assistance. 

1761. 

II. 

Internal  Taxes,  as 
Stamp  Act,  1765. 

Its  Repeal. 

Tax  on  Various  Articles. 

James  Otis.  Patrick  Henry. 

Tax  on  Tea. 

John  Adams.  Samuel  Adams. 

Tea  Party,  1773. 

Cradle  of  Liberty  — Faneuil  Hall, 

N on-hnportation. 

Old  South. 

1.  Sending  Troops. 

2.  Boston  Massacre, 

1770. 

3.  Burning  of  th§ 

Gaspee. 

Gen  Gage. 

4.  Removal  for  Trial. 

Capt.  Prescott  defended  by  John 

5.  Boston  Port  Bill, 

Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy. 

1774. 

Attucks. 

Lexington  and  Concord, 

April  19,  1775. 

Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 


PRELIMINARY  EVENTS. 
Pupils’  Side  Eights. 

Colonial  Congress, 

New  York,  Oct.,  1775. 
Provincial  Congress, 

First  Continental  Congress, 

Philadelphia,  Sept.,  1774. 
Second  Continental  Congress, 

May  10,  1775. 

Selected  Geo.  Washington,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Paul  Revere — Christ’s  Church. 
William  Dawes. 

Gage,  Pitcairn,  Davis. 

Burning  of  Charlestown. 

Spectators  from  Copp’s  Hill. 

“Old  Put,”  Col.  Prescott,  General 
Warren. 


Teacher's  Side  Lights. 

Bancroft’s,  6 vols. 

Richardson’s  Hist,  of  Our  Country. 
Frothingham’s  Pise  of  the  Republic. 
Lossing’s  Field  Book  of  the  Rev., 
2 vols. 

May’s  Constitutional  Hist,  of  Eng., 
vol.  XL,  576. 

Von  Holst’s  Constitutional  History 
of  the  U.  S.  ' 

Wells’  Life  of  Samuel  Adams. 


Old  Landmarks  of  Boston. 

S.  A.  Drake. 
Frothingham’s  Life  of  Warren, 
chap.  9. 

Moore’s  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the 
Rev.,  page  55. 

Winsor’s  Memorial  Hist,  of  Boston, 
vol.  III. 

Boys  of  the  Revolution,  page  27. 

“ “ “ “ 38. 

Around  the  Yule  Log,  page  96. 
Frothingham’s  Rise  of  the  Republic. 


Teacher's  Side  Lights. 

Bigelow’s  Franklin. 
Bancroft’s  History,  vol.  IV. 


Hist.  Fields  of  Middlesex,  p.  354. 
Boys  of 'IQ,  Coffin,  page  17. 
Soldiers  and  Patriots,  page  42. 

The  Minute  Man  of  ’75,  Reading 
Club,  No.  3. 

Fenno’s  Favorites,  No.  1,  p.  32. 
Frothingham’s  Siege  of  Boston. 
Landmarks  of  Boston,  page  207. 
Boys  of  ’76,  page  42. 

Fobes’  Five-minute  Readings,  p.  159. 
Lionel  Lincoln,  Cooper. 


EXERCISES  FOR  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY  CORA  WOODWARD  FOSTER. 

|N  Friday  afternoon  the  little  ones  like  a change  in 
their  work.  A few  simple  exercises  may  be  intro- 
duced that  will  be  instructive  as  well  as  amusing.  For 
an  exercise  in  spelling,  give  out  words  to  be  decapitated. 
That  is,  dictate  a word  ; as,  “ glove.”  Tlve  children  write 
this.  Now  tell  them  to  erase  the  first  letter  and  see  if 
they  can  tell  you  the  new  word.  Here  is  a list  of  some 
good  words  to  work  with  : Band,  span,  that,  slate,  spin, 
beat,  stick,  glove,  link,  son,  etc. 


Again,  take  a word  like  “ cat.”  Behead  it,  leaving 
“ at.”  Now  form  as  many  words  as  possible,  by  placing 
different  letters  before  “at.”  Thus  bat,  mat,  hat,  rat, 
fat,  etc.,  can  be  formed.  Some  few  of  the  words  to  use 
in  this  way  are,  band,  late,  bell,  nest,  man,  love,  etc. 

Another  exercise  that  the  children  like  is  this : At  a 
signal  they  put  their  heads  on  their  desks.  A word  is 
given  them,  and  as  quickly  as  they  can  use  that  word  in 
a sentence,  heads  are  raised.  A dozen  or  more  should  be 
allowed  to  tell  their  thought.  One  day  I said,  “ Now, 
children,  you  may  each  think  of  some  word  and  then 
look  at  me.”  I sent  Alice  to  the  board  to  write  her  word. 
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and  then  asked  the  class  to  tell  me  what  it  was,  after 
which  they  spelled  it  together.  Several  others  wrote  their 
words  in  turn. 

Cut  colored  paper  into  long  strips,  and  distribute  among 
the  class  for  a number  lesson.  The  numbers  are  placed 
on  the  board,  and  the  work  put  on  the  paper  by  each  child 
instead  of  on  a slate,  as  usual.  Those  who  have  neat 
papers  and  obtain  a perfect  mark  might  be  allowed  to 
carry  the  papers  home. 

Tell  the  children  to  think  of  something  to  talk  about. 
Now  let  one  of  them  tell  something  about  the  object  he 
has  in  mind,  but  he  must  be  careful  not  to  tell  what  it  is. 
The  rest  of  the  little  ones  are  given  the  privilege  of  guess- 
ing, and  the  one  who  gets  the  right  answer  can  take  his 
turn.  Once  in  a while  let  the  children  play  colors. 

In  ungraded  schools,  for  a great  part  of  the  time  the 
First  Reader  children  must  amuse  themselves.  There 
are  many  valuable  ways  for  using  some  of  this  time. 
They  can  write,  copy  numbers,  and  draw  designs.  My 
scholars  liked  very  much  to  trace  pictures  on  tissue  paper. 
I gave  the  pictures  to  the  children  if  the  tracing  was 
correct. 

When  the  slate  has  lost  its  charm,  use  the  board  and 
crayon.  Chalk  has  a peculiar  fascination  for  the  child  ; 
perhaps  because  he  is  only  occasionally  allowed  to  use  it. 


THE  USE  OF  STORY  READING. 

(As  observed  in  Quincy,  Mass,) 

IN  the  lowest  grammar  grade  the  teacher  read  a story 
f to  the  class,  after  which  she  selected  from  the  story 
and  placed  upon  the  board  these  words : 


company  solemn  report 

beware  fate  ruffled 

parrot  remember  finished 

received  scratched  allowed 

their  loaded  surprised 


These  were  left  there  through  the  day.  The  next  day 
the  class  must  be  prepared  to  give  an  oral  sentence,  using 
one  of  these  words  as  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sentence, 
at  least  with  sufficient  emphasis  to  make  its  distinctive 
meaning  evident.  Sentences  are  then  to  be  written  con- 
taining these  words.  The  story,  as  read,  is  to  be  repro- 
duced, using  as  many  of  these  words  as  can  be  woven  into 
the  story  naturally. 


SCHOOLROOM  DECORATIONS. 

BY  EMMA  JONES. 

JjT  is  only  within  a few  years  that  a “ pretty  schoolroom 
“ was  thought  to  be  advisable.  Ashes  and  rust  will 
always  give  a stove  a “ sick  look.”  On  the  north  side 
was  the  teacher’s  desk  ; on  the  east  the  water-bucket,  a 
rusty  tin  cup,  and  long  rows  of  hooks  filled  with  the  cloaks 
and  hats.  The  chief  decoration  during  these  years  of  the 
“ reign  of  terror  ” was  a good-sized  bundle  of  “ hickory 


rods,”  or  “ birchen  scepters.”  They  were  not  used  spar- 
ingly, either.  The  walls,  originally  a dingy  white,  were 
smoked  till  they  laughed  at  the  pale-faced  stove.  The  win- 
dows were  alike  innocent  of  shades  or  blinds.  The  hot  sun 
poured  in  unmolested,  unless  some  girl  pinned  a shawl  or 
paper  up.  How  different  now ! That  edifice  has  long  ago  . 
been  replaced  by  a handsome,  commodious  building. 
Each  room  is  heated  by  furnace  ; there  are  also  four  large 
windows  in  each,  with  shades  or  blinds.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  are  nicely  papered,  and  on  the  former  are  hung 
pictures, — either  chromos,  nice  wood  cuts,  or  imitation  steel 
engravings.  Most  of  the  teachers  have,  on  their  black- 
boards, a pretty  border,  landscape,  animals,  or  flowers, 
drawn  in  white  or  colored  chalk.  To  make  the  borders, — 
we  will  say  a Grecian  border, — draw  six  lines,  each  one 
inch  apart,  across  the  board.  Divide  this  into  inch  square  • 
spaces,  thus : 


After  the  border  is  completed,  carefully  erase  all  unused 
marks.  By  making  the  same  kind  of  lines  a border  of 
leaves  or  other  designs  may  be  easily  made.  For  the 
pictures,  if  you  cannot  draw,  buy  the  perforated  stamping 
patterns.  Any  one  can  use  these.  Fill  an  eraser  with 
chalk,  place  the  pattern  against  the  board  and  hold  firm. 
Carefully  strike  the  eraser  against  the  pattern.  Be  sure 
to  dust  every  perforation ; then  lift  the  pattern  straight 
away.  With  a sharpened  piece  of  crayon  trace  every  out- 
line. For  ten  cents  you  can  buy  a sheet  of  tracing  paper 
(either  black  or  white).  Place  this  next  to  the  board; 
lay  on  the  tracing  paper  your  picture  (any  kind  will 
do)  ; with  a slate-pencil  trace  the  outlines  of  the  picture, 
bearing  on  the  pencil,  about  as  you  would  to  write  with  an 
H lead  pencil.  This  completed,  take  away  the  picture 
and  tracing  paper.  With  a crayon  go  all  over  the  stamp- 
ing. For  these  pictures  wall  paper  has  some  excellent 
designs.  To  draw  leaves  of  any  kind,  the  real  leaf  may 
be  placed  on  the  board  and  the  outlines  traced  with  lead 
pencil.  Then  retrace  with  chalk. 

Pot-plants  are  always  pretty ; but  in  some  schools  the 
fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  nights,  and  at  least  Friday  even- 
ings. Of  course  plants  would  freeze.  A pretty  and  cheap 
plant  may  be  had  by  planting  a sweet-potato  in  a glass 
fruit -jar  nearly  full  of  water.  Choose  a sweet-potato 
which  will  fit  the  mouth,  letting  half  be  in  the  jar  and 
half  above.  Set  where  the  sun  will  shine  on  it.  Every 
few  days  wash  the  jar  and  freshen  the  water.  In  about 
two  weeks  the  white  fibers  and  leaf-bud  will  begin  to 
appear.  Sometimes  the  vines  will  grow  several  yards 
in  length.  A sponge  filled  with  flax-seed,  wheat,  or  corn, 
and  kept  in  a glass  of  water,  will  grow  and  be  very  pretty. 
Procure  a five-cent  goblet  and  a good-sized  Irish  potato. 
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Select  one  with  plenty  of  eyes,  and  set  eye-end  up.  If 
too  small  to  fit  the  glass  (in  order  to  have  plenty  of  long 
white  roots  the  potato  must  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
glass)  three  small  sticks  may  be  stuck  into  the  bottom, 
thus  raising  it  up.  The  roots  will  soon  hide  these.  I had 
one  last  year  which  had  five  stalks,  from  three  inches 
high  to  forty-three.  Four  stalks  had  blossoms,  one  stalk 
having,  at  one  time,  thirty-one.  On  two  sides  were  little 
nests  of  haby  potatoes,  nine  in  all.  It  was  really  a beau- 
tiful plant ; being  grown  in  the  house  it  did  not  have  the 
coarse  look  of  the  field  potato.  Another  novel  plant  is  a 
hanging  basket  made  of  a turnip.  Cut  the  top  off  within 
a half-inch  of  the  turnip.  Turn  top  down  ; cut  away  the 
root ; clean  out  the  inside,  leaving  the  walls  a half-inch 
thick.  Fill  this  hollow  with  earth ; plant  cypress,  madeira, 
smilax,  or  flax  seeds.  Fasten  strings  in  two  sides,  and 
hang  in  a window.  Soon  the  turnip  leaves  will  begin  to 
grow  down,  while  the  vines  may  be  trained  up.  No 
growing  thing  will  please  little  children  more. 

Children  are  much  influenced  by  their  surroundings. 
If  they  perceive  that  taste  and  order  and  beauty  are  the 
law  of  the  room,  they  will  be  careful  not  to  violate  it. 
Generally  a child  will  behave  better  in  a neat,  tastefully- 
furnished  room  than  in  a bare,  dirfy  one.  The  influence 
is  an  unconscious  one  ; it  molds  the  character.  How  de- 
sirable, then,  that  the  apartment  in  which  children  spend 
most  of  their  time  should  have  purity  of  air,  cleanliness 
and  beauty,  as  a means  of  education  and  development. 
Bare  floors,  bare  walls,  naked  windows,  and  skeleton 
benches  furnish  little  inspiration  to  pupils,  and  less  to 
teachers.  Yet,  six  hours  out  of  the  heart  of  the  day  must 
this  mute  companionship  be  endured.  What  can  be  done  ? 
The  minds  of  parents  and  school  committees  must  be  edu- 
cated on  this  subject  until  there  is  a regular  allowance 
made  for  decorations.  Meantime  teachers  will  reap  great 
benefit  from  more  careful  attention  to  their  surroundings, 
— their  own  desk,  the  pupils’  desks,  the  floor,  and  the 
dust.  Keep  bits  of  paper  and  other  scraps  picked  up. 
Require  hands  and  faces  to  be  washed,  heads  to  be  combed, 
and  muddy  feet  to  be  cleaned. 


SECURING  ATTENTION  AND  INTEREST. 

BY  E.  H.  KUST. 

writer  has  several  grades  in  her  school.  For 
IP  more  than  a year  past  the  older  scholars  have  read, 
five  minutes  each  day,  a part  of  a story  from  Aunt  Jo’s 
Scrap  Bag,  Bodley  Stories,  stories  in  Wide  Awake,  etc. 
This  practice  gives  a season  of  rest  and  enjoyment,  besides 
helping  to  form  a taste  for  good  reading  matter. 

****** 

Five  minutes  each  day  we  have  a general  exercise  in 
mental  arithmetic,  such  as  counting  forward  and  back- 
ward in  concert  by  twos,  threes,  etc. ; adding  at  first  short 
columns,  then  long,  giving  results,  then  adding  in  concert. 


to  prove  correctness  of  results ; a long  column  at  sight,  in 
concert ; again,  a rapid  exercise  in  the  four  processes,  oral 
and  silent.  This  works  well  in  a country  school,  or  one 
with  two  or  three  grades,  especially  if  no  mental  arith- 
metic is  provided,  and  is  a general  exercise  which  all 
enjoy.  Quite  a high  degree  of  rapidity  and  accuracy, — 
future  helps, — can  be  attained,  even  where  scholars,  at 
first,  are  slow  and  not  practised  in  mental  arithmetic. 
If  teachers  are  troubled  to  secure  attention  of  scholars 
after  recess,  try  the  mental  arithmetic,  which  may  be 
varied  each  day,  after  recess  in  forenoon,  and  five-minute 
story-reading  after  recess  in  afternoon.  Insist  on  the 
attention,  which,  almost  invariably,  will  be  gained  at 
once,  however  interesting  the  fun  and  games  at  recess. 
I have  completely  cured  this  source  of  trouble  by  these 
means.  ***** 

One  feature  of  our  general  exercises,  on  Fridays,  is  a 
“ query  box  ” for  all  kinds  of  questions  (without  too  many 
dates),  which  will  be  understood  by  scholars  between  ten 
and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  will  be  interesting  to  them. 
We  have  five  a week.  On  one  Friday  we  give  the  ques- 
tions, which  are  copied  in  the  blank  books ; the  scholars 
find  the  answers,  if  they  can,  before  the  next  Friday, 
when  they  copy  the  answers  and  five  new  questions.  Each 
Friday  we  occupy  five  or  ten  minutes  studying  questions 
and  answers.  Scholars  enjoy  questioning  each  other,  and 
the  teacher  rests.  Our  questions  are  of  every  variety, — 
history,  geogi’aphy,  any  interesting  facts,  etc.  Many  of 
the  scholars  propound  these  questions,  and  the  queries  and 
answers  of  a term  make  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
feature  for  “ last  day  exercises.” 

******** 

A help  to  make  scholars  enjoy  letter-writing  is  to  have 
a letter-box.  I took  a chalk-box,  the  cover  of  which  was 
planed,  and  a hole  made  large  enough  for  the  letters  to 
pass  through.  Above  this  opening  I painted  the  word 
“ Letter  ” in  large,  red  letters  ; below,  the  word  “ Box.” 
We  keep  the  letter-box  in  full  view  all  the  time.  Younger 
scholars  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  send  letters 
to  classmates  ; the  teacher  is  the  postmistress,  and  corrects 
the  letters.  At  a certain  time  the  scholars  get  their  letters, 
note  the  corrections,  and  pass  them  back  to  the  original 
writer,  who  copies  in  a blank  book.  Thus  children  learn 
the  forms  and  processes  of  letter-writing,  see  the  errors  of, 
at  least,  one  besides  their  own  ; and  the  playing  at  “ post- 
office  ” adds  a zest  which  would  else  be  wanting  to  the 
work. 

Rapidity  in  map  drawing  is  the  fashionable  thing  just 
now.  In  Cleveland  we  have  seen  admirable  maps  of  the 
British  Isles  jdaced  upon  hie  blackboard  in  four  minutes, 
by  an  entire  class.  'I'liis  seems,  uiion  the  surface,  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  old  time  jdan  of  occupying 
one  or  more  recitations  in  doing  it.  We  have  seen  three 
times  as  much  time  wasted  in  making  wave  lines  to  indi- 
cate the  sea  as  is  now  taken  to  make  an  entire  map. 
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Methods  fo}|  the  Schooli^oom. 

EARLY  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

(A3  observed  In  Washington,  D.  C.) 

ASHINGTON  has  started  some  lines  of  language- 
work  that  are  exceptionally  promising.  We  give 
the  theory  upon  which  the  work  is  based,  the  work  itself, 
approximating  the  results  desired  as  nearly  as  could  be 
asked,  more  nearly  than  theories  generally  eventuate  in 
fact. 

For  eight  weeks  the  child  is  not  supposed  to  see  or 
write  a word  or  figure.  He  is  taught  to  see  things,  to 
observe  closely,  to  compare  objects,  to  note  differences, 
and  also  to  observe  resemblances.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
make'  him  talk  correctly,  little  effort  to  direct  what  he 
shall  say,  and  none  as  to  how  he  shall  say  it.  In  eight 
weeks  he  has  acquired,  or  rather  developed,  an  appetite 
for  knowledge  and  the  expression  of  it.  He  has  learned 
to  ask  questions,  to  answer  questions,  and  volunteer  in- 
formation. He  has  also  learned  to  know  objects  by  num- 
ber ; indeed,  much  of  this  early  language  work  is  with 
objects  treated  in  number  lessons.  This  work  is  system- 
atic in  its  treatment  of  numbers,  though  primarily  for 
language  lessons,  and  is  in  reality  play  for  the  child. 

As  soon  as  the  class  gets  well  started  in  having  some- 
thing to  say,  and  has  the  confidence  to  say  it  naturally 
and  spiritedly,  which  is  in  about  eight  weeks,  they  are 
given  words  and  figures.  The  “ word  method  ” is  adopted, 
but  not  with  the  tediousness  and  “ presumption  of  mental 
imbecility”  which  frequently  characterizes  this  work. 
There  is  a presumption  that  the  child  knows  what  he 
wants  to  say,  and  the  words  and  short  sentences  are  given 
him  because  he  wants  them. 

Mr.  Marble’s  criticism  is  not  only  deserved,  but  emi- 
nently desirable  in  the  cases  in  which  a chart  exercise 
halts  for  ten  minutes  to  teach  what  a dog  is,  when  every 
child  is  more  familiar  with  the  pet  than  the  teacher  who 
would  shrink  from  the  real  fellow.  It  has  no  application, 
however,  when  the  child  is  taught  words  after  he  has  felt 
the  need  of  them.  Another  important  distinction  is,  that 
in  this  case  the  words  are  taught  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  what  the  child  wants  to  say,  whereas,  in  too 
many  cases,  the  child  is  taught  to  want  to  say  things  that 
will  accommodate  the  words  he  is  taught.  The  one 
creates  an  appetite  for  written  words,  makes  talking  and 
reading  natural ; the  other  is  inevitably  stilted  and  un- 
natural. The  modern  methods  have  much  to  answer  for 
of  error  in  this  regard,  but  the  “ modern  methods  with 
variations  ” promise  to  right  these  wrongs  and  give  us  a 
genuine  improvement  upon  the  old  ways. 

The  rapidity  with  which  children  will  learn  words. 
Idioms,  and  sentences  for  both  reading  and  writing  is 
astonishing,  after  eight  weeks,  conversation  work.  In 
three  months’  time  these  children  will  have  read  through. 


with  masterly  skill,  their  First  Reader,  and  will  write  a 
language  exercise  covering  the  whole  side  of  the  slate. 
At  the  end  of  eight  months  after  entering  school,  or  six 
months  after  beginning  to  learn  to  know  and  write  words 
upon  slate  or  chart,  we  found  every  class  knowing  and 
using  between  four  and  five  hundred  words,  with  many 
idioms. 

Upon  every  subject  about  which  they  talked  and  read 
they  made  a “ reading  lesson  ” as  good  as  that  in  the 
book,  and  in  some  regards  the  sentences  of  these  little 
children  were  an  improvement  upon  those  of  the  printed 
page.  Another  element  of  this  language-work  is  worthy 
of  notice,  though  we  fail  to  see  in  it  any  special  merit, 
philosophically  or  experimentally,  though  the  teachers 
seemed  enthusiastic  over  it.  The  superir  tendent,  with  the 
aid  of  the  teachers,  has  selected  a thousand  words,  which 
he  thinks  the  children  will  be  likely  to  learn  in  the  first 
year  and  a half  of  school  life.  These  have  been  engraved 
in  elegant  though  simple  script  and  printed  upon  cards, 
which  are  afterward  cut  up  into  separate  words.  These 
thousand  script  words  are  given  each  child  in  a box,  and 
as  fast  as  he  learns  to  recognize  a word  he  hunts  it  up 
from  among  the  thousand  and  transfers  it  to  another  box 
which  contains  only  the  words  he  knows.  He  can  make 
the  transfer  of  a word,  even  though  he  has  not  learned 
or  studied  the  word  in  the  class,  care  being  taken  that, 
before  he  makes  the  transfer  he  give  the  teacher  evidence 
that  he  not  only  knows  the  word,  but  knows  its  use. 

The  supplementary  reading  is  prepared  for  the  First 
Reader  children  by  the  students  of  the  Normal  Training 
School.  These  young  ladies,  student-teachers,  sketch  a 
picture,  make  sentences  upon  it,  or  more  generally  take 
those  which  the  children  have  made  and  make  a page 
with  the  picture  of  about  the  size  of  their  book  page. 
They  put  four  of  these  pages  on  one  sheet  the  size  of  the 
hectograph,  and  then  take  twelve  impressions,  which  gives 
enough  of  the  four  lessons  for  the  class.  Twelve  copies 
are  sufficient  for  a class  to  read  from  in  supplementary 
reading.  When  we  were  there,  six  months  after  the  class 
began  to  learn  to  read,  there  were  one  hundred  sets 
of  twelve  each  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  First 
Reader. 

We  learned  enough  from  our  observation  of  language- 
work  in  Washington  to  convince  us  that  we  have  but 
begun  to  discover  how  the  child  should  learn  the  art  of 
reading  and  writing. 


HOW  IT  RAINS. 

BY  GUSSIE  REINSTEIN, 

Lombard  Street  Primary  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I^HE  completed  diagram  below  explains  the  reciprocal 
(]P  dependence  of  rain  on  the  earth,  and  the  earth’s  sup- 
ply from  atmospheric  action.  It  is  intended  merely  as  a 
substratum  from  which  the  teacher  imiiarted  the  informa- 
tion in  her  characteristic  manner ; it  is,  therefore,  not 
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presented  in  dialogue,  for  the  charm  of  conversation, 
especially  with  children,  lies  in  its  spontaneity,  which  can 
neither  be  anticipated  nor  reproduced  in  its  original  and 
ofttimes  comical  interest. 

The  wavy  lines  are  drawn  first,  the  thickness  of  the 
chalk  producing  the  billowy  effect  excellently.  The  chil- 
dren may  think  them  snakes  or  shavings,  but  from  those 
trained  on  “ hints  ” the  word  wave  is  soon  offered.  The 
sun,  with  his  divergent  beams,  is  rarely  mistaken,  though 
without  his  radii  the  circle  may  be  thought  to  be  the 
moon. 

Col.  Parker  said  : “ In  drawing  objects  to  picture  words 


leave  something  to  the  imagination  of  the  children.”  But 
the  poorest  artist  wiU  find  no  difficulty  with  this  geo- 
graphical demonstration. 

The  finer  lines  beneath  Sol  represent  the  evaporation. 
As  a substitute,  I presented  this  lesson  in  many  primary 
grades,  in  every  one  of  which  some  one  was  found  who 
knew  “ the  sun  sucked  up  the  water,”  it  being  a scientific 
fact  whose  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  invisibility  of  the 
process  renders  their  knowledge  surprising.  A convincing 
argument,  however,  is  found  in  the  practical  illustration  of 
passing  over  dampened  ground  in  warm  weather  and  the 
resultant  cooling  influence. 

The  elevated  clouds  (constituting  fog  at  less  distance) 
are  intended  as  synonymous  with  a lower  temperature,  tlie 
evaporations  rising  to  meet  which  forms  the  descending 
ram  ; introduce  here  the  condensation  exemplified  by  hold- 
ing a s])oon  or  other  metallic  utensil  over  a steaming 
spout.  Rain  is  thus  shown  as  returning  to  its  source,  the 
earth. 

The  moisture  raised  from  the  water’s  surface,  meet- 
ing a cooler  temperature  than  that  necessary  to  pro- 
duce rain  or  hail,  forms  snow  deposited  on  tlie  lower 
earth  or  inountaln-toiis ; the  sun’s  heat  melting  this  sends 
it  running  in  mountain  streams,  creeks,  and  rivers,  to  be 
finally  reunited  with  “ the  dark  and  deep  blue  ocean.” 


GEOGRAPHY.  — (VI.)* 

BY  CHARLES  F.  KING, 

President  National  Saratoga  School  of  Methods. 

Map  Reading. 

ERY  few  teachers  in  this  country  base  their  instruc- 
tion upon  an  intelligent  use  of  the  map.  The  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  read  the  map  as  one  does  a newspaper. 
A large  part  of  the  facts  given  in  most  so-called  descrip- 
tive parts  of  geographical  textbooks  are  clearly  stated  upon 
the  map  and  do  not  need  further  expression.  The  pupil 
can  be  easily  led  to  discover 
the  important  physical  feat- 
ures of  each  country  for  him- 
self. This  will  compel  him  to 
think  while  studying  the  map, 
and  lead  to  self-activity,  and 
independence  of  research.  At 
first  the  eacher  must  assist  the 
pupil  both  to  see  and  to  ex- 
pres  these  geographical  facts. 
Suppose  it  is  a class  of  the  fifth-, 
year  study,  and  map-reading 
has  never  been  taken  up  as 
a special  study,  — then  the 
teacher  might  lead  them  to- 
see  and  talk  in  some  such  way^ 
as  the  following : 

Hang  up  before  the  class 
Guyot’s  large  Physical  Map, 
Hughes’s  Political  Map,  and 
Let  the  pupils  open  their  geog- 
the  grand 

AFRICA. 

Teacher. — Look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  class,  and 
tell  me  where  Africa  is  situated. 

Pupil. — Africa  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  directly  south  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
between  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

T. — What  important  lines  do  you  notice  crossing  it? 

P. — The  equator  and  tropics. 

T. — What  facts  are  suggested  by  these  lines  ? 

P. — They  include  a large  part  of  the  land  in  the  coun- 
try within  the  tropics, — more  than  is  found  in  any  other 
country.  Hence  Africa  must  be  very  hot  and  moist. 

T. — Moist  ? 

P. — Yes,  it  ought  to  be  very  moist,  but  I see  on  the 
political  map  that  the  northern  part  contains  a great 
desert;  this  must  be  owing  to  local  causes. 

T. — You  are  right.  We  will  learn  about  this  at  an- 
other time.  Draw  three  lines,  including  the  contour,  and 
Ceil  me  its  shape. 

* Copyright,  1887. 
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P, — It  is  triangular,  like  North  and  South  America. 

T. Look  on  the  chart  of  Comparative  Sizes  and  tell  me 

how  it  compares  with  other  countries  in  reference  to  size. 

P. — It  is  larger  than  North  America,  ■end  two  thirds 
the  size  of  Asia. 

p. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  colors  on  this  physical 
map  ? 

P. — The  green  indicates  low  lands,  less  lhan  one  thou- 
sand feet  high  ; the  buff,  plateau  regions  ; the  white,  very 
high  mountains,  usually  covered  with  snow. 

T. — When  you  examine  a map  like  this,  what  do  you 
learn  ? 

P. — As  the  green  is  only  on  the  edge,  I learn  that  the 
lowlands  in  Africa  are  mainly  around  the  edge,  near  the 
coast,  while  the  interior  is  a vast  plateau. 

T. — What  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  ? 

P. — There  is  some  low  land  around  Lake  Tchad  and 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

T. — Is  the  white  color  used  ? 

P. — Yes  ; in  Abyssinia  and  south  of  that  country.  This 
must  be  the  highest  land  in  the  country. 

T. — Look  at  the  physical  map  of  Europe  and  note  any 
difference  from  Africa  in  the  situation  of  the  highlands 
and  lowlands. 

P. — In  Europe  the  highlands  are  at  one  side,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  country  ; and  the  lowlands  are  in 
the  northeastern  part  The  latter  cover  more  than  half 
of  the  country. 

T. — On  the  outline  map  draw  a straight  line  from  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  to  the  middle  of  the  Red  Sea.  Into  what 
does  this  line  divide  Africa  ? 

p. — Into  two  parts  of  about  equal  size. 

T. — Are  the  two  parts  alike  ? 

P. — No;  the  northern  part  is  rectangular  in  shape, 
and  the  southern  half  is  triangular. 

T. — What  other  differences  appear  upon  a close  exami- 
nation of  the  map  ? 

P. — In  the  northern  part  I see  that  the  chains  run 
pirallel  with  the  parallels,  or  nearly  east  and  west,  as 
in  Europe  and  Asia;  in  the  southern  half  they  run 
north  and  south.  As  there  is  more  white  and  less  green 
in  the  southern  part,  I judge  the  land  is  higher  in  the 
sout'iern  part,  and  hence  that  the  plateau  slopes  toward 
the  north. 

T. — You  are,  in  the  main,  right.  The  average  height 
of  the  plateau  in  the  northern  part  is  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
and  in  the  southern  part  three  thousand  feet.  Where  are 
the  highest  peaks  ? 

P. — .Just  south  of  the  equator,  in  the  main  axis. 

T. — What  do  you  notice  on  the  map  about  the  ranges 
of  mountains  in  the  south  ? 

P. — They  come  together  in  Cape  Colony,  hence  that 
country  must  be  very  mountainous. 

T. — Notice  the  low  land  in  that  vicinity. 

P. — It  is  not  so  wide  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coast ; 
for  a considerable  distance  it  disappears  altogether,  and 


there  the  mountains  must  come  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
as  in  the  southwestern  part  of  South  America. 

T. — What  else  can  you  conclude  ? 

P. — That  the  slope  is  very  abrupt. 

T- — Do  the  mountains  of  Africa  separate  any  countries  ? 

P. — Yes ; the  Kong  and  Crystal  Mountains  separate 
Guinea  from  Soudan  and  Central  Africa. 

T. — But  far  more  interesting  than  this  is  the  separation 
by  the  Atlas  Mountains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Bar- 
bary States  from  the  southern  or  desert  part.  North  of 
the  mountains  are  found  moisture,  temperate  breezes, 
vegetation  in  abundance,  a desirable  and  healthy  climate  ; 
south  of  the  mountains,  just  the  opposite.  Where  is  the 
highest  range  of  mountains  ? 

P. — On  the  east,  near  the  Indian  Ocean. 

T. — Where  do  you  find  the  highest  range  of  mountains 
in  Asia  ? 

P. — On  the  south  side,  near  the  Indian  Ocean. 

T. — Where  in  North  and  South  America? 

P. — On  the  west,  nearest  the  Pacific. 

T. — The  largest  monntalns,  remember,  are  nearest  the 
largest  ocean ; the  largest  slopes  nearest  the  smaller  ocer~i. 
In  what  direction  does  water  always  flow  ? 

P. — Down  hill.  The  long  rivers  will  flow  down  the 
long  slopes. 

T. — Into  what  oceans,  then,  must  the  large  rivers  flow  ? 

P. — Into  the  Atlantic,  because  most  of  the  land  slopes 
toward  the  Atlantic  or  its  counterpart,  the  Arctic ; then, 
gaain,  these  rivers  rise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  coun- 
tries, between  which  ocean  and  high  mountain  barrier 
there  is  always  abundance  of  rain. 

p. — If  a system  of  rivers  consists  of  several  flowing 
into  the  same  body  of  water,  find  some  systems  in  Africa. 

P. — I find  on  the  map  the  Atlantic  system,  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  systems. 

T. — What  plainly  shows  on  the  political  map  the 
slopes  ? 

P. — The  general  direction  of  the  rivers. 

T. — Then  trace,  with  the  pointer,  on  this  political  map 
the  continental  water-shed. 

P. — Beginning  at  Cape  Blanco,  the  continental  water 
shed  runs  toward  Lake  Tchad,  then  northeasterly  to  Lake 
Tanyoniaika,  passing  round  the  eastern  side  of  Lake 
Berua,  it  moves  westward  toward  the  Crystal  Mountains, 
and  then  turns  in  a southeastern  direction  to  the  Kalahari 
Desert. 

T. — In  the  southern  part  of  Africa  is  the  distance  from 
the  water-shed  to  the  coast  very  long  ? 

P.— No. 

T. — Then  how  can  there  be  any  long  rivers  ? 

P. — Only  by  great  curves,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Congo 
and  Niger. 

T. — In  what  part  of  Africa  is  there  a long  distance 
from  this  line  to  the  coast? 

P. — From  where  it  crosses  the  equator  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez. 
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T. — What  do  we  find  here  ? 

P. — The  longest  river  in  Africa  flowing  almost  directly 
north,  called  the  Nile. 

T. — What  is  noticeable  about  the  northern  part  of  Africa  ? 

P. — The  general  absence  of  rivers  ; hence  deserts.  The 
Nile  cuts  the  great  desert  into  two  parts,  but  it  has  no 
branches. 

y._Why  not? 

P. — Because  a desert  is  on  each  side. 

T. — What  river  of  Africa  is  most  readily  navigated, 
and  why  ? 

P. — The  Nile,  because  it  flows  over  a gentle  slope  which 
is  not  crossed  by  mountains. 

T. — What  is  true,  as  seen  on  the  map,  about  the  other 
rivers  ? 

P. — They  descend  from  elevated  plateaus  and  make 
their  way  through  ranges  of  mountains  toward  the  sea. 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  not  navigable,  like  the  Nile, 
from  the  ocean,  for  there  must  be  cascades  not  far  from 
their  mouths. 

T. — Such  is  the  fact.  The  Congo,  for  instance,  is  navi- 
gable from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  to  Vivi.  For  the  next  fifty  miles  it  is  not  navigable, 
owing  to  cascades.  Between  the  parallel  ranges  of  the 
Crystal  Mountains  it  is  navigable  for  eighty-eight  miles, 
and  then  cascades  interrupt  navigation  for  eighty-five 
miles.  In  order  to  overcome  these  difficulties  to  com- 
merce, a.  railroad  is  needed,  two  hundred  miles  long, 
through  Guinea.  How  have  these  facts  affected  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  ? 

P. — I suppose  these  mountains  and  non-commercial 
rivers  have  kept  Africa  closed  to  civilization,  except  about 
the  Nile. 


SENTENCE  BUILDING. 

(As  observed  in  Quincy,  Mass.) 


PON  the  board  are  written  the  following  words : 


emulate 

sage 

precede 

patriots 

lichen 


martyr 

placid 

bard 

cartoon 

proceed 


Each  word  is  looked  up  in  the  dictionary  carefully  and 
its  meaning  studied,  and  all  learned  what  the  dictionary 
tells  of  its  etymology,  history,  variety  of  uses,  etc.  There 
are  four  directions  given  for  the  use  of  these. 

First:  Write  ten  sentences,  using  one  of  these  words 
in  each,  making  a sentence  in  which  the  meaning  of  the 
word  shall  be  distinguished,  or  that  shall  show  that  the 
writer  must  know  its  meaning. 

Second:  Write  five  sentences,  using  two  of  these  words 
in  each,  exercising  great  care  to  have  the  meaning  dis- 
criminated through  the  use.  This  combining  two  such 
words  in  one  sentence  is  much  more  difficult  for  a child 
than  would  at  first  be  supposed ; but  practice  of  this  kind 
develops  much  skill. 


Third:  Write  five  sentences,  using  as  many  as  possible 
of  these  words  in  each. 

Fourth:  Write  a paragraph  upon  each  word,  saying  all 
you  can  about  its  history,  different  uses,  different  forms, 
liability  to  misuse,  etc. 

It  is  often  said  of  modern  methods  in  language,  that  the 
tendency  is  to  make  it  all  play,  using  childish  words,  words 
about  which  they  “ knew  it  all  ” in  advance.  This  exer- 
cise, and  these  words  which  we  found  upon  the  board,  give 
a substantial  answer,  we  think,  to  that  criticism. 

In  another  room  in  the  same  building,  among  the  words 
upon  the  board  for  such  an  exercise  was  the  word 
“ minor,”  and  one  pupil  wrote  a sentence  in  which  he 
used  these  expressions,  but  we  neglected  to  take  the  sen- 
tence in  its  entirety,  thinking  we  should  remember  it  if 
we  had  the  test  portions,  but  we  do  not.  It  was  similar  to 
this,  however;  the  italicized  words  we  copied  at  the 
time:  It  was  a minor  event  for  the  minor  to  sing  a 

minor  pieceP  This  was  wholly  developed  from  his  study 
of  the  dictionary,  and  was  not  taken  from  or  suggested 
by  any  textbook. 


SEMI-PHONIC. 

(A  Cleveland  Method.) 

yTT^HOSE  who  object  to  the  details  and  repetition  in 
p phonic  work  would  find  the  modification  used  by 
Cleveland  teachers  more  satisfactory,  no  doubt.  The 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  sound  as  one  so  much  of  the  word 
as  he  is  sure  of,  sounding  only  such  letter  or  letters  as 
trouble  him,  and  never  sounding  separately  any  letter 
unless  he  is  uncertain  about  the  word.  In  teaching, 
having  at  well  learned  phonically,  it  is  never  to  be  sub- 
divided, and  placing  it  upon  the  board  many  words  are 
made  from  it,  sounding  only  the  first  letter  by  itself  and 
then  the  at  as  one.  We  know  that  this  is  now  incor- 
porated in  primai-y  school  books,  but  some  teachers  whom 
we  have  met  have  failed  to  see  the  advantage  in  it  over 
the  full  phonic  method,  and  either  accept  or  reject  the 
system  as  a whole  : 


at 

at 

m 

at 

h 

at 

b 

at 

f 

at 

c 

at 

P 

at 

r 

at 

8 

at 

“GOOD  ORDER  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM.” 

BY  HANNAH  A.  FOX,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

W'HEN  we  teachers  began  our  career  as  schoolma’ams, 
one  common  fear  oppressed  us.  It  made  no  dif- 
ference how  carefully  we  had  prepared  ourselves  in  book- 
knowledge,  still  we  trembled  lest  we  should  fail  in  school 
government. 

We  knew  of  two  mighty  powers  of  control ; the  exer- 
cise of  either,  we  believed,  would  insure  good  order  in  the 
schoolroom.  The  first  was  the  power  of  fear.  We  had 
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read  of  monarchs  whose  every  word  was  law  because 
their  subjects  so  feared  their  heavy  hand.  We  had  seen 
a woman  alone  in  a cage  with  ferocious  hyenas  that  were 
so  completely  under  the  control  of  her  eye  and  whip  that, 
though  they  snarled  and  growled  at  her  feet,  they  dared 
do  only  her  bidding. 

So  we  were  confident  that  an  alert  eye  to  see  every 
misdemeanor,  and  a swift  punishment  following  every 
such  offence,  would  certainly  insure  an  orderly  school- 
room. But  we  felt  that  our  disposition  was  not  that  of  a 
despot.  We  considered  corporal  punishment  lowering  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil  at  d we  really  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  being  dreaded  and  hated  by  our  pupils. 

Therefore  we  firmly  resolved  that,  as  we  were  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  this  form  of  government,  we  would  turn 
to  its  opposite  and  rule  by  that  other  mighty  power,— 
the  power  of  love.  Firm  in  our  determination  we  com- 
mencf-d  our  work.  Shall  we  ever  forget  our  defeat  ? Oh. 
that  from  the  memory  there  might  be  obliterated  the 
mortification,  chagrin,  and  despair  of  that  experience ! 
But  no,  those  impressions,  like  many  other  sad  ones,  are 
indelibly  marked  on  the  mind  : 

“ Time  but  the  impression  deeper  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.” 

We  thought  one  way  of  gaining  the  children’s  affec 
ions  was  by  gratifying  their  trifling  desires.  The  grat- 
ification of  those  little  wants  soon  began  to  consume  our 
time  and  theirs  to  a startling  degree.  The  requests  were 
simple,  and  we  could  see  no  reason  for  refusing,  but  chaos 
and  confusion  were  fast  taking  the  place  of  work  and 
order.  And  now  our  questioners  became  so  importunate 
that,  like  the  wedding-guest  in  Coleridge’s  “ Ancient 
Mariner,”  we  could  not  choose  but  hear. 

But  what  cut  us  to  the  quick  was  the  fact  that  we  were 
manifestly  not  gaining  the  love  of  our  pupils.  The  saucy 
boy  whom  we  reproved  by  a mournful  glance  seemed  to 
consider  us  too  spiritless  to  resent  the  insult  he  had 
offered  us,  and  was  fairly  impudent  the  next  day.  An- 
other, who  had  tormented  us  through  the  livelong  hour.® 
with  his  pranks,  when  we  gently  told  him  of  his  faults, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  wish,  as  we  dismissed  him,  that 
he  would  improve  in  his  behavior,  declared  in  stentorian 
tones,  when  he  found  himself  outside  under  an  open  win- 
dow, that  he  knew  why  he  was  not  detained  after  school 
and  punished.  It  was  because  somebody  had  invited  the 
teacher  to  take  a drive  after  school.  Truly,  all  this 
was  maddening.  What  was  to  be  done  ? In  the  gloom 
and  self-abasement  that  followed  that  bitter  experience 
we  at  length  perceived  some  truths  that  are  still  helps  tons. 

We  saw  that  the  love  of  a little  child,  even,  was  not  to 
be  bought  for  the  trivial  price  which  we  had  offered  for  it. 
It  had  also  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  us  that  a child’s 
judgment  is  not  sufficiently  developed  for  him  to  know 
what  is  best  for  his  welfare.  He  is  full  of  animal  spirits, 
which  lead  him  on  to  fun  and  mischief.  These  need  to 
be  directed  till,  from  work,  which  ever  brings  with  it  a 


satisfaction,  he  is  conscious  of  pleasure  and  profit.  And 
now  it  occurred  to  us  that,  although  we  had  failed  in  se- 
curing the  love  of  the  children,  it  was  still  our  duty  to  see 
that  the  work  assigned  to  the  school  was  performed  So, 
then,  we  turned  to  the  good  textbooks,  filled  from  cover 
to  cover  with  just  the  knowledge  that  our  pupils  needed  to 
know.  But  to  place  those  books  in  the  children’s  hands 
and  hid  them  learn  their  contents  seemed  like  seating  a 
company  at  a dinner-table  spread  with  delicious  but  un- 
cooked food.  We  began  to  make  the  lessons  digestible 
and  attractive.  We  hdd  seen  the  delight  that  the  fingers 
took  in  mischief,  and  now  we  endeavored  to  find  them 
work  that  should  be  as  charming.  In  short,  we  exerted 
ourselves  to  keep  the  children  constantly  busy  with  pleas- 
ant and  varied  employment. 

“’Twas  strange,  ’twas  passing  strange,”  but  we  now 
succeeded  in  turning  many  from  play  to  work,  while  they 
were  scarcely  cognizant  of  the  fact.  Of  course  there  was 
necessarily  much  individual  teaching ; for  there  was 
the  smart  scholar  who  finished  his  task  in  half  the  time 
that  was  consumed  by  the  generality  of  the  class.  If 
more  employment  were  not  provided  for  him,  he  soon 
found  entertainment  for  himself,  which  was  apt  to  be 
objectionable.  So  we  planned  extra  work  for  him,  or 
even  allowed  him  puzzles  or  picture  books.  Then  there 
was  the  dull  pupil  who  stood  ever  ready  to  throw  down 
his  book  in  despair.  The  knowledge  from  which  his 
classmates  fed  had  to  be  cut  up  into  smaller  pieces  before 
he  was  able  to  digest  it. 

Early  and  late  we  arranged  the  classwork  in  such 
ways  as  would  keep  the  children  constantly  employed  with 
pleasant  and  varied  tasks.  Timidly,  at  first,  we  asked, 
as  we  watched  every  child  intently  at  work,  “ Is  not  this 
good  order  in  the  schoolroom  ?” 

Persistently  we  continued  in  our  endeavors  to  make 
each  day’s  lessons  attractive,  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  when  the  results  were  shown, — sure  test  of  every 
enterprise, — with  confidence  we  made  this  statement: 

Good  order  exists  in  the  schoolroom  when  every  child 
is  hard  at  work  upon  the  legitimate  school  tasks.” 


CHART  MAPS. 

T@[M0NG  the  many  admirable  things  that  Supt.  O.  T. 

Bright  has  done  for  Englewood,  III.,  is  the  home 
production  of  chart-maps, — maps  that  are  not  published? 
and  which  if  published  would  probably  be  too  expensive 
for  the  average  school  to  possess.  The  frame  for  the 
entire  set  of  chart-maps,  arithmetical  charts  and  word- 
charts,  costs  but  $1.60,  while  the  cloth  for  each  chart 
costs  but  five  cents.  When  one  map  is  made,  it  is  easy 
to  trace  enough  for  each  building  in  the  town.  These 
maps  are  surprisingly  complete.  There  are  maps  of  the 
physical  geography  of  each  country  ; one  of  the  state, 
with  all  the  counties  outlined  ; one  with  all  ocean  currents 
indicated  ; one  of  each  grand  division,  with  grazing  lands, 
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various  grains,  mining  regions,  deserts,  cotton,  sugar,  indi- 
cated. The  work  is  so  divided  among  the  regular  teach- 
ers, with  the  aid  of  pupils  expert  in  such  things,  that  the 
labor  falling  to  any  one  is  not  burdensome,  while  the  in- 
terest awakened  in  pupils  and  teachers  is  great. 


A PRIMARY  LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

[As  observed  in  a Chicago  school.] 

fHE  teacher  calls  out  Daniel  and  Blanche  ; and  after 
a little  time  Joseph  is  called  out  with  them,  and  the 
class,  one  after  another,  says  something  about  them  and 
their  doings.  They  try  to  see  how  much  they  can  say 
iu  the  shortest  way ; then  in  the  longest  way  ; using  pro- 
nouns carefully,  and  in  other  ways  learning  from  variety 
of  practice.  We  give  a few  of  the  sentences  which  they 
used  promptly  and  with  uniform  accuracy.  The  class 
gave  the  closest  attention  : 

The  boy  standing  beside  Blanche  has  somewhat  lighter 
hair. 

Daniel  is  a little  taller  than  Blanche. 

Joseph  is  the  tallest  of  them  all,  and  Blanche  is  the 
shortest. 

If  I could  have  either  of  the  two  slates  I wished,  I 
would  take  the  smaller  because  it  is  the  prettier. 

If  I could  have  one  of  the  three  slates,  I would  take  the 
largest  because  it  is  the  best. 

You  are  sitting  in  a chair  with  a slate  in  your  hand, 
upon  which  you  are  writing  with  a pencil. 

The  girl  to  whom  you  gave  the  pen  holder  and  pen  has 
on  a white  collar. 

You  gave  the  rulers  to  Blanche  and  me. 

You  gave  them  to  her  and  me. 

She  and  I took  the  rulers  from  your  hand. 


P. — Was  it  black  ? T. — It  had  black  spots. 

P. — I guess  it  was  yellow.  T. — You  guess  about  right. 

P. — Did  you  see  her  nest  ? T — I think  so. 

P. — Was  it  in  a tree?  T. — Yes. 

P. — I guess  it  was  way  out  on  the  end  of  the  branches. 
T. — And  I guess  you  know  what  the  bird  was. 

P. — I don’t  know  its  name.  I never  saw  but  one.  It 
built  its  nest  in  a willow  tree,  way  out  on  the  end  of  a 
branch.  It  bad  two  branches,  and  got  some  strings  and 
hung  its  nest  between  them,  like  a pocket-hammock,  or  a 
bag.  I guess  it  was  out  there  so  the  boys  and  the  snakes 
and  the  large  birds  couldn’t  get  at  the  eggs. 

Another  pupil. — I have  seen  such  a nest  as  that,  and 
the  bird  hopped  along  on  the  branch,  and  he  jumped  in 
out  of  sight  so  quick  I could  hardly  believe  he  went  in. 

Another. — I saw  a woodpecker  one  morning.  Mother 

sent  me  over  to  Mrs.  after  some  milk,  and  as  I was 

running  along  the  path  I heard  a noise,  and  I stopped 
and  looked  up  in  the  tree,  and  there  was  a bird  standing 
on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  I don’t  see  how  he  could  stand 
up  that  way,  for  the  trunk  was  as  straight  up  as  a wall, 
and  he  seemed  to  brace  himself  with  his  tail  to  keep  from 
tipping  over,  and  then  he  would  strike  the  tree  with  his 
bill  so  hard  as  to  make  a great  noise.  It  was  fun  to  see 
him. 

T. — Well,  how  about  your  mother’s  milk  ? But  we 
will  not  talk  more  about  birds  now  ; but  you  may  all  take 
your  paper  and  pens  and  write  anything  you  know  about 
birds.  Don’t  try  to  write  what  you  don’t  know,  but  if 
you  know  anything  about  birds  write  it,  and  if  you  do 
not  then  you  may  write  some  things  that  you  would  like 
to  know.  See  how  many  of  you  can  tell  the  name  of  the 
yellow  bird  with  black  spots,  that  we  have  been  talking 
about. 


A LANGUAGE  LESSON  ON  BIRDS. 

Cleveland  schools  exhibited  some  admirable  lan- 
guage  lessons,  as  we  visited  the  rooms.  Every 
teacher  of  language  made  the  first  requisite  the  having  of 
something  to  say  with  interest  and  intelligence.  Natural- 
ness, ease,  confidence  were  sought  before  technical  ai’cu- 
racy.  Our  notebook  has  several  pages  upon  what  we 
saw  and  heard  in  a grammar  school  class  in  one  of  the 
lower  grades.  The  subject  was  “ Birds,”  though  no  such 
announcement  was  made  and  no  preparation  was  had  for 
it  by  the  class.  In  the  most  informal  way  the  teacher 
spoke  of  having  seen  a very  beautiful  bird  in  one  of  the 
trees  on  the  way  to  school. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  when  her  talking  ceased  and 
the  pupils  began.  From  the  first  word  every  child  was 
interested,  and  they  began  to  ask  questions. 

Pupil. — Was  it  as  large  as  a robin  ? Teacher. — 
Scarcely. 

P. — Was  it  larger  than  a canary  ? T. — Yes. 

P. — Was  it  red  ? T. — Not  exactly. 


MAKE  THEM  THINK. 


®NE  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  success  in  school 
work  is  the  lack  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
I'hey  do  not  know  whether  they  know  what  they  know  or 
not,  and  any  tactics  that  will  make  them  think  are  wel- 
come. We  sa<v  a superintendent  in  a primary  school  one 
day,  when  he  had  asked  a simple  question  which  was 
answered  at  random,  place  this  “ example  ” upon  the 
board : 


2 boys,  ] 

3 geese,  | 

4 wagons, 

2 ducks,  I 

3 bedsteads.  J 


How  many  heads  have  these  ? 
How  many  tongues  ? 

How  many  legs  ? 


We  thought  it  trifling  at  first,  but  he  made  one  of  the 
hest  of  school  exercises  out  of  it. 

> 

Rkquire  a little  concert  work  for  a minute,  before  a 
recitation,  when  anything  is  needed  to  bring  the  class  into 
activity,  discipline,  enthusiasm. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
Surface— Visible  Portion  of  the  Earth. 

BY  MARION  T.  KITTREDGE,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

]&  Level  Surface. 

1.  That  parallel  with  still  water. 

2.  How  much  perfectly  level  ? 

3.  Why  so  little  level  surface  ? 

a.  Earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

b.  Unequal  contraction  as  the  earth  cools. 

c.  Tendency  of  water  to  seek  a level. 

d.  Winds  (sand),  causing  sand  dunes. 

e.  Underlying  rocks. 

f.  Waves  and  tides. 

g.  Ice. 

h.  Impossible  in  a rotating  body. 

i.  Frost. 

4.  Effect  if  level. 

a.  Entirely  level. 

1.  Water  10,000  feet  deep. 

2.  No  life  except  oceanic. 
h.  Partially  level. 

1.  Sterile  or  marshy  soil. 

2.  Storms,  rain,  wind,  etc. 

3.  Unhealthful  climate. 

4.  Uniformity  in  animal  and  plant  life. 
II.  Sloping  Surface. 

1.  Makes  an  angle  with  still  water. 

2.  Extent. 

a.  Reasons  see  above. 

b.  Proofs.  Net- work  of  streams. 

So  little  stagnant  water. 

c.  Determined  by 

length  and  direction  of  rivers. 

3.  Importance. 

a.  Soil. 

1.  Replenished. 

2.  Protected. 

3.  Drained. 

4.  Variety. 

b.  Variety  in 

1.  Animals. 

2.  Plants. 
e.  Water-power. 

1.  Running  water. 

2.  Reservoirs,  etc. 

d.  Beautify  landscape. 

1.  Mountains.  (3). 

2.  Hills.  (2). 

3.  Slopes,  etc.  (1). 

4.  Kinds. 

a.  Gradual  slope.  Use. 

1.  0'  10°. 

2.  Strata  slightly  inclined. 

3.  Depth  of  soil. 

4.  Long  rivers. 


b.  Abrupt.  Use. 

1.  30°,  90°  (10°,  40°  Ruskin). 

2.  Folded  strata. 

3.  Ledgy. 

4.  Torrents. 

The  above  outline  may  be  used  profitably  with  any 
pupil  old  enough  to  observe  intelligently  and  to  generalize. 
The  teacher  can  give  the  subject  to  the  class,  and  with 
their  assistance  (mostly)  can  prepare  a similar  scheme 
for  their  own  work.  This  enables  the  pupils  to  arrange 
their  ideas  logically  in  their  minds  and  to  bring  to  their 
aid  anything  read  upon  the  subject.  It  may  also  stimu- 
late them  to  expand  the  outline  much  further,  and  the 
conversations  of  teacher  and  pupils  be  of  mutual  benefit. 
The  several  points  should  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  by 
means  of  sketches,  molding  clay,  etc. 


FRACTIONS. 

J|N  teaching  fractions  objectively  it  is  important  to  have 
^ much  variety.  In  teaching  thirds,  for  instance,  it  is  well, 
before  leaving  them  altogether,  to  use  an  apple,  a strip  of 
paper  torn,  a line  upon  the  board,  a square  divided  length- 
wise, thus  : and  a circle,  thus  : 


A SCHOOL  LETTER-BOX. 

BY  “ Q.  N.” 

1 SEE  in  my  March  Teacher  an  article  upon  letter- 
£ writing^  a subject  in  which  I am  very  much  inter 
ested  just  now ; and  trusting  that  the  following  may  help 
some  one,  as  it  has  me,  I am  prompted  to  write  it. 
I have  charge  of  a graded  country  school,  and,  with  the 
help  of  another  teacher,  conduct  the  work  of  six  grades, 
ranging  from  the  highest  primary  to  the  high  school. 

I believe  that  letter-writing  should  be  one  of  the  earliest 
practical  uses  for  a child’s  education,  and  have  encouraged 
it  in  every  way  that  I could  think  of,  working  sometimes 
In  almost  exactly  the  way  advised  by  the  writer  of  the 
already-mentioned  article.  The  results  were  not  what  we 
hoped  for,  until  I tacked  upon  the  wall  a crayon  box  with 
slot  in  the  cover  for  letters,  and  appointed  a post  mistress 
to  distribute  the  mail  after  school.  Then  letter-writing 
grew  and  flourished.  We  teachers  have  received  letters 
from  almost  every  child  in  school,  which  we  correct  and 
answer,  usually  getting  a reply  by  the  next  mail. 

We  now  have  in  process  of  making  a fine  letter  box, 
with  a lock  and  key,  to  be  permanently  fastened  upon 
the  wall.  On  the  end  toward  the  school  are  to  be  the 
Initials,  P.  O.  With  our  improved  condition  we  look  for 
still  greater  improvement  in  our  children’s  play-work. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  NUMBERS. 

fHE  pupils  make  their  own  problems  now-a-days  for 
the  sake  of  the  language  lesson  and  the  appreciation 
of  problems. 

“ 5 times  2 ? ” is  all  the  teachers  says,  and  each  pupil 
thinks  up  a problem,  and  the  teacher  asks  for  several  of 
them,  of  which  these  are  samples  : 

John  hatl  2 marbles  and  .James  had  five  times  as  many : 
how  many  had  James  ? 

Samuel  bought  5 apples  at  2 cents  apiece : how  much 
did  he  pay  for  them  ? 

Mary,  Susan,  Lucy,  Julia,  and  Sarah  each  had  2 gloves : 
how  many  had  they  all  ? 

No  scholar  is  allowed  to  have  a problem  of  the  same 
general  character  as  any  that  has  preceded  it.  Thus  the 
variety  and  the  language  exercise  are  capital. 


LETTER  - WRITING. 

JN  one  town,  well  supervised,  every  child,  after  the 
first  year  in  the  primary  school,  writes  a real  letter, 
to  whomsoever  he  chooses ; the  teacher  reads  the  let- 
ter, criticises  it,  and  indicates^  corrections ; the  pupil 
rewrites  it,  and,  after  the  teacher  has  again  examined  it 
places  it  in  an  envelope,  seals,  directs,  and  stamps  it ; the 
teacher  sees  that  this  is  well  done,  and  then  the  child 
sends  it  by  mail  to  its  destination.  By  a little  care  and  a 
few  directions  the  pupils  are  taught  to  write  during  their 
school  course  all  kinds  of  letters, — friendly,  social,  descrip- 
tive, inquiring,  business,  applications  for  position,  etc. 

This  real  work  is  worth  many  times  the  mere  mock- 
letter  writing  that  is  so  often  done.  Envelopes  cost  less 
than  paper  ; i.  e.,  it  is  easy  to  get  good  envelopes  for  less 
than  the  paper  used  in  school  costs ; and  it  is  worth  much 
more  for  the  child  to  direct  a real  envelope  than  it  is  to 
mark  off  the  size  of  one  on  a piece  of  paper  and  write 
directions  on  that.  A letter  written  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  through  the  mail  is  of  much  greater  value  in 
practice  than  a letter  written  as  a play-letter  or  lesson- 
letter. 

Whatever  else  the  school  does  or  does  not  do,  it  must 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  write  every  kind  of  a letter  in  a 
correct,  easy,  business-like  way.  This  power  is  of  much 
greater  consequence  than  the  skill  to  write  a good  “ copy  ” 
or  a good  examination  paper. 

“ If  you  had  as  much  money  as  there  is  in  a bushel  of 
2-cent  pieces,  how  many  oranges  could  you  buy  at  four 
cents  apiece  ?’’  asked  a teacher,  and  the  answer  came  like 
a flash,  ‘‘  As  many  as  there  are  two  2-cent  pieces  in  the 
bushel.” 

Wk  have  seen  the  regular  daily  program  upon  the 
blackboard  made  highly  attractive  by  the  use  of  colored 
crayon  for  designing  a frame  of  oak  with  flowers  woven 
about  it. 


SAYlf^GS  OF  EXPEi^lENCED  EDUCATORS. 


— The  educator  of  youth  does  not  merely  communicate 
so  much  instruction  from  year  to  year  ; he  develops  the 
r eceptive  and  acquisitive  tendencies  of  mind  which  are 
afterward  to  play  their  parts  in  the  intellectual  activity 
of  the  nation. 

— Be  self-possessed.  If  you  find  that,  from  hearing  a 
class  recite,  watching  the  order  of  the  room,  and  giving- 
individual  attention  to  pupils,  you  are  becoming  confused, 
stop  work  for  a moment  until  the  fog  clears  away  and 
you  can  act  intelligently. 

— The  boy  should  have  an  education  which,  when 
completed,  will  make  him  better  prepared  to  pursue  the 
work  for  which  he  is  fitted,  and  which  makes  him  not 
afraid  to  do  it,  thus  dignifying  labor. 

— If  you  are  not  getting  the  salary  you  think  you  de- 
serve, or  if  you  do  not  occupy  the  position  which  you 
know  your  talent  deseiv  s,  do  not  slight  your  work  and 
permit  yourself  to  grow  careless. 

— Do  not  march  pupils  around  the  room  in  getting 
them  to  their  seats  from  a recitation,  when  two  or  three 
steps  will  answer  the  purpose. 

— Do  not  allow  your  school  to  become  a public  nui- 
sance by  insulting  travelers,  or  by  destroying  fences  or 
cro])s  in  the  vicinity. 

— Use  several  textbooks.  Get  the  views  of  different 
authors  as  you  advance.  In  that  way  you  can  plow  a 
broader  furx-ow. 

— The  student  should  first  study  what  he  needs  most 
to  know  ; the  order  of  his  needs  should  be  the  order  t f 
his  work. 

— Do  not  measure  the  ability  of  the  duller  pupils  to 
compi-ehend  a demonstration  with  that  of  the  older  or 
brighter  ones. 

— The  teacher  shouhl  avoid  set  phrases.  They  come 
to  have  no  meaning  for  himself,  and  they  hinder  his 
pupils. 

— Do  not  attach  a specific  penalty  to  a rule,  but  leave 
that  for  circumstances  to  determine. 

— A teacher  who  neglects  moral  in.struction  fails  essen- 
tially in  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  profession. 

— Let  your  position  of  body  in  the  schoolroom  be  dig- 
nified, but  not  stiff  and  formal. 

— Teaching,  to  be  successful,  nmst  be  adapted  to  win 
attention. 

— A vacillating  policy  is  a sure  index  of  a want  of  ex- 
ecutive ability. 

— Always  be  industrious  in  the  schoolroom  yourself. 
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Never  allow  a child  to  use  a short  pencil. 

Like  each  child  of  your  new  class  the  first  day. 

Avoid  being  prejudiced  against  any  new  pupil. 

On  no  condition  should  you  listen  to  a word  of  criticism 
of  any  pupil  from  his  last  teacher. 

Never  write  a word  incorrectly,  is  one  of  the 
mottoes  that  adorns  the  blackboards  of  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School. 

Colonel  Parker  encourages  the  youngest  girls  in  his 
school  to  bring  their  dolls  to  school  to  sit  beside  them  as 
they  attend  to  school  privileges. 

Do  not  use  up  all  the  surplus  vacation  energy  the  first 
month.  Husband  it  for  future  days  ; carry  some  of  it 
over  to  the  exhaustive  spring  days. 

If  you  had  a pupil  last  year  with  whom  you  could  not 
get  along,  do  not  tell  his  new  teacher  of  it.  It  is  vicious, 
almost  criminal,  to  prejudice  the  new  teacher  against  him. 


Learn  all  you  can  from  mothers.  It  is  a mistake  for 
a teacher  to  think  “ she  knows  it  all,”  especially  that  she 
is  so  much  wiser  than  mothers.  A mother  who  brings  up 
her  children  successfully  learns  many  lessons  by  which 
the  teacher  may  well  profit. 

In  the  lower  primary  number  work,  where  language 
lessons  are  combined  with  number  teaching,  some  schools 
use  quantities  of  little,  square,  rectangular,  triangular,  and 
circular  cards,  cubes,  cylinders,  and  cones,  teaching  form 
as  well  as  numbers  and  language. 

AVhatever  is  memorized  must  be  so  frequently  re- 
peated as  to  anchor  it.  Everything  that  has  been  learned 
should  be  called  up  at  least  once  a year.  The  teacher 
should  have  a record  of  the  things  memorized,  so  that  the 
can  see  that  this  is  done. 

SwEET.s  are  for  childhood,  not  for  youth.  Away  with 
the  affectionate  sentiments,  the  dilettante  manners,  when 
you  deal  with  boys  from  twelve  to  twenty.  Let  them  feel 
that  you  think  them  manly,  equal  to  hard  work  and  good 
thought,  and  they  will  give  it  you. 

A"our  class  coming  up  from  the  lower  grade  was  well 
taught  last  year,  though  you  do  not  think  so.  It  as  weak 
as  it  is  foolish  for  you  to  say  to  your  most  confidential 
friend  that  you  are  surprised  that  they  were  not  better 
taught ; it  is  as  base  as  it  is  impolitic  to  suggest  such  a 
thing  before  the  class. 

The  Play  of  the  Blacksmith  is  fascinating  f r the  usb- 
primary  children.  We  saw  it  in  school  recently.  The 
teacher  had  taken  the  class  of  twenty-five  to  see  a black- 
smith shop  in  full  running  order,  and  they  made  up  a 
play  of  their  own,  placing  a small  table  or  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  placed  two  old  horseshoes  thereon, 
and  with  two  little  hammers  struck  the  horseshoes  to  time 
while  all  the  others  made  the  movement  with  the  hands 
while  they  sang  a little  child-song  with  the  requisite 
jingle  in  it. 

We  were  in  the  Douglas  School,  Chicago, — the  fifth 
class, — when  a committee  of  three  from  the  class  entered 
with  six  elegant,  rare  pot  plants  in  full  bloom.  As  they 
filed  up  in  front  of  the  teacher’s  desk  the  school  applauded 
at  the  beauty  of  the  bloom  and  the  good  taste  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  amount  of  money  raised  was  not  large,  and 
was  all  planned  for  by  the  pupils.  The  teacher  says,  “ It 
is  the  greatest  preventive  of  the  vicious  practice  of  candy 
buying.”  The  effect  of  their  public  spirit  adds  greatly 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  schoolroom. 


THE  NEW  CLASS.  , 

■pT  is  always  a trying  experience  to  take  a new  class. 
jt  You  never  know  just  what  the  effect  is  to  be  upon 
yourself,  your  reputation,  your  future,  when  you  start 
upon  a year’s  work  in  a graded  school  with  a new 
class.  You  estimate  what  the  class  ought  to  be  by 
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what  your  last  class  was  when  you  had  had  it  a 
year.  You  think  you  do  not,  but  you  do  just  the  same, 
unless  you  are  a rare  exception.  You  won  that  class  by 
a year’s  acquaintance  ; you  molded  them  to  your  ways  by 
long  and  patient  labor.  When  they  left  you  in  June  they 
were  a year  older  than  when  you  started  with  them  ; they 
were  striving  for  promotion  ; were  anxious  to  please  you. 
Everything  was  familiar  to  them  in  their  surroundings,  in 
your  voice  and  manner.  With  this  class  it  is  different. 
They  lack  the  age  they  will  have  next  June  ; they  loved 
their  last  teacher,  and  are  merely  curious  about  you  ; the 
room  is  new ; their  seating  is  different ; many  of  the  books 
are  new  ; some  subjects  are  new  ; your  voice  is  strange. 
Remember  all  this  and  be  patient  with  the  children,  patient 
with  yourself. 


THE  NEW  POSITION. 

'E  congratulate  and  commiserate  you  who  have  a 
new  school.  It  is  a good  thing  for  your  pocket,  a 
good  thing  for  your  mind,  a good  thing  for  your  in- 
fluence, to  get  out  of  your  old  position  through  pro- 
motion, but  it  is  a hard  experience.  It  may  look 
easy  to  the  inexperienced,  but  no  one  can  prophesy 
what  your  experience  is  to  be.  You  may  be  thoroughly 
self-confident,  but  that  may  not  save  you  many  annoy- 
ances. Some  of  the  pupils  will  like  you,  and  some  will 
not ; some  will  think  you  cross,  and  others  silly ; some 
will  think  you  speak  too  loud  or  too  low  ; that  you  know 
too  much  or  too  little ; that  you  care  too  much  or  too 
little  for  dress.  You  will  be  disappointed  in,  and  deceived 
by,  some  of  your  pupils.  You  will  underestimate  some  of 
the  most  worthy,  and  overestimate  some  worthless  ones. 

The  secret  of  success  is  with  you.  You  will  make  it 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  for  yourself,  your  pupils,  and  the 
community.  Be  not  over-anxious  ; avoid  all  impatience  ; 
keep  your  own  counsels  ; never  speak  all  you  think ; let 
no  unkind  word  escape  your  lips.  Be  particularly  careful 
about  what  you  say  of  the  previous  teacher.  Do  yoiir  own 
work  in  the  best  way  and  with  the  least  anxiety.  Wait 
three  months  before  you  form  an  opinion  about  the  school, 
the  previous  teacher,  the  community,  the  committee,  or 
the  superintendent. 


THE  ART  OF  RECALLING. 

E do  not  memorize  for  the  sake  of  having  facts, 
figures,  and  words  in  the  mind,  but  rather  to  have 
them  there  in  such  a way  that  they  will  present  them- 
selves with  the  least  effort.  Tlie  memory  passes  events 
in  review,  groups  them  in  familiar  landscapes,  refusing 
any  promise  of  recollection  to  a dissociated  fact,  to  a 
homeless  waif  of  knowledge  that  is  not  made  at  home  in 
the  mind,  that  has  not  a place  in  the  landscape.  The 
virtue  of  memory,  tlien,  is  in  recollection.  This  may  be 
voluntary  or  involuntary.  Whenever  the  mind  is  not 
actively  employed  it  entertains  itself  with  a j)anoraina  of 


what  it  has  previously  known.  Such  is  the  natural  elas- 
ticity of  the  mind,  and  so  great  is  its  enjoyment  of  its  own 
treasures,  that  it  recounts  its  wealth  of  memories  with 
relish.  Its  resources  are  so  linked  with  each  other  from 
the  events  of  yesterday  to  the  dim  distant  past  that,  when 
it  is  at  rest  and  has  abundant  reserve,  we  can  scarcely  see, 
hear,  or  learn  anything  without  involuntarily  recalling  a 
chain  of  instances  in  our  past  experiences.  It  is  a great 
loss  for  any  one  to  be  always  reading,  talking,  or  thinking. 
It  is  an  important  part  of  our  education  to  be  idle  in  order 
to  allow  the  mind  to  play  with  its  resources,  to  practice 
the  art  of  involuntary  recollection.  Steam-car  or  horse- 
car  riding,  or  walking,  is  an  admirable  way  to  luxuriate  in 
the  easy  recallings  of  the  mind.  Sit  in  the  horse-car 
with  no  train  of  thought,  with  the  exasperating  newspaper 
squelched  ; look  aimlessly  at  some  passenger  opposite  for 
a few  seconds,  and  the  face,  the  eye,  the  form,  the  attitude, 
the  clothes,  the  parcel  in  the  hand,  or  some  trfling  inci- 
dent, will  inevitably  recall  something  in  memory.  It 
comes  of  its  own  accord,  and  is  a good  mental  exercise. 

This  teaches  us  that  we  should  learn  everything  in  such 
a way  that  it  may  be  as  easily  recalled  involuntarily  as 
the  useless  things  that  have  such  a certainty  of  being 
remembered.  The  underlying  thought  in  teaching  or 
learning  should  be  its  recall  when  it  is  needed,  its  near- 
ness to  the  surface,  as  it  were,  so  that  it  will  recall  itself 
without  much  provocation.  It  would  revolutionize  some 
teaching  to  have  this  need  appreciated.  In  this  involun- 
tary recollection,  in  this  unguided  coming  of  the  things  of 
the  past,  each  incident  follows  its  predecessor  because 
when  it  occurred  it  was  in  some  way,  possibly  in  a mys- 
terious way,  linked  to  that  which  dissolved  into  it  in 
memory. 

We  may  also  voluntarily  recall  an  event,  a fact,  a face, 
a voice,  a sentence,  by  energizing  this  involuntary  process, 
by  volitionizing  it,  if  we  may  coin  a word.  Knowing 
what  we  wish  to  recall,  we  bring  to  mind  everything  in 
our  past  experience  that  would  be  liable  to  be  associated 
with  it  until  we  recall  it.  AVith  skill,  patience,  and  will 
we  may  voluntarily  recall  almost  anything  we  hav’e  known. 
Learn  everytliing  with  a view  to  ease  in  willing  it  back 
into  the  mind.  Train  self  and  those  whom  we  teach  to 
couple  all  knowledge  with  the  activities  of  life  so  as  to 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  mental  effort  of  recalling  it 
by  an  effort  of  the  will.  When  thus  learned  we  want  tlie 
time,  must  take  the  time,  to  recall  the  things  we  know. 
Every  mind  needs  to  know  the  luxury  of  being  alone  with 
memories,  needs  the  bliss  of  meditation  with  undirected 
recollections  giving  buoyancy  to  the  imagination,  needs 
the  discipline  of  directing  the  recollections  in  the  marshal- 
ing of  memories.  Scholarship  at  its  best  can  only  be  de- 
veloped when  to  knowledge,  and  the  memory  thereof,  is 
added  skill  in  involuntary  and  voluntary  recollection. 


Disskction  projection  maps  are  the  latest  home-made 
production  of  the  Cook  County  Normal. 
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Foi|  Exhibitioi(  Day. 

THE  YEAR’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(For  twelve  little  girls  ) 

BY  -MRS.  J.  e.  LOWE. 

January. — 

My  nalutation  g'ay 
I bring  on  New  Year’s  day  ; 

With  sharp  and  cutting  blast 
The  earth  is  overcast ; 

The  streams,  in  stilled  repose, 

Lie  under  drifting  snows; 

I leave  ere  Boreas  quits  his  reign, 

And  rest  till  New  Year  comes  again. 

February. — 

The  briefest  stay  have  1 
As  Winter  speedeth  by  ; 

But  each  succeeding  day 
The  sunbeams  longer  stay 
To  warm  the  earth  so  bare 
For  early  flowers  fair ; 

But  breeze,  cold  the  air  doth  fill , 

And  sternly  lingers  Winter's  chill. 

Mach.— 

I loose  the  prisoned  streams 
Witli  warm  and  glowing  beams ; 

But  restless  is  my  mind, 

And  few  the  friends  I find  ; 

For  when  the  warmth  of  May 
Floats  o’er  the  balmy  day, 

I fling  rude  blasts  so  sharp  and  chill 
To  gratify  my  changing  will. 

April. — 

“ I’m  tickle,”  so  thev  say  ; 

In  tears,  or  gladness  gay, 

I while  away  the  hours 
In  sunshine  or  in  showers, 

And  promise  future  joy 
That  comes  without  alloy  ; 

The  swelling  buds,  the  songster’s  strain. 
Announce  that  Spring  has  come  again. 

^ May.- 

“ O beauteous  month  of  May  ! ” 

Admiring  hosts  all  say. 

I’m  charmed  with  flattering  smiles. 

And  strive  by  magic  wiles 
To  decorate  and  dress 
In  robes  of  gorgeousness 
The  naked  earth,  the  forests  bare 
With  tints  most  beautiful  and  rare. 

June. — 

I bathe  in  sunshine  bright. 

And  give  the  shortest  night 
In  all  the  year,  and  more, — 

From  roses  sweet  I pour 
The  perfume  rich  and  rare. 

To  fill  the  Summer  air  ; 

The  bees  glean  meadows  o’er  and  o’er. 
Industriously  their  hives  to  store. 

July.— 

I ripen  grain  for  food 
To  feed  the  multitude  ; 

The  wavy,  heated  air 
Is  stifling  everywhere ; 

The  thirsty  cattle  stand 
In  swa  upy  meadow  land. 

And  humming  insect  life  around 
With  droning  monotones  abound. 

August. — 

I scourge  the  land  with  death  ; 

I bring  the  poisonous  breath 
Of  heated  tropic  lands 
And  burning  eastern  sands; 
in  crowded  cities  sow 
The  seeds  of  death  and  woe ; 


Great  storms  arise  at  my  command 
That  hurl  destruction  o’er  the  land. 

September. — 

I speed  the  orb  of  day 
To  southern  clime  away  ; 

I lengthen  hours  of  rest. 

And  weary  ones  are  blest 
By  soothing,  cooling  breeze 
That  whispers  through  the  trees. 

Thus  far  is  joy  ; but  ere  I go. 

Fierce  equinoctial  gales  do  blow. 

October. — 

In  foliage  rich  and  rare 
I vie  with  Spring-time  fair  ; 

But  only  bloom  hath  Spring, 

Whilst  fruit,  instead,  1 bring 
To  lavish  with  free  hand 
O’er  all  the  happy  land  ; 

And  so  with  generous  thought  and  care 
For  Winter’s  needs  I thus  prepare. 

November. — 

I smite  the  ungarned  yield 
Of  garden,  orchard,  field; 

My  icy  touch  is  seen 
In  glistening  crystal  sheen  ; 

No  flowers  can  withstand 
My  cold,  relentless  hand  ; 

With  vigorous,  firm,  unyielding  grip. 

The  trees  unsparingly  I strip  ; 

Yet  give  a respite  ’ere  I go 
By  Indian  Summer’s  mellow  glow. 

December. — 

The  poor  my  coming  fear 
The  most  of  all  the  year  ; 

But  for  the  rich  and  gay. 

They  welcome  give  alway  ; 

With  me  the  Christmas-tide 
Forever  shall  abide. 

A solemn  duty  on  me  lies. 

To  watch  and  wait  while  the  old  year  dies. 

All  {locked  arms). — 

Then  harmoniously  we  bind 
E ich  to  each  with  spirit  kind. 

VV^inter’s  cold  and  Summer’s  sun 
Needs  must  be,  as  seasons  run 
On  their  course.  The  life  of  Spring 
Begets  the  death  that  Autumn  brings. 
Thus  round  and  round  will  season  roll 
’Till  Time  folds  up  his  mighty  scroll. 


THE  COLORS,  IN  RHYME. 

BY  LIZZIE  M.  HADLEY. 

Where  does  the  earth  its  colors  keep. 

When  winter  comes  and  it  lies  asleep  ? 

As  soon  as  its  snowy  coverlids,  gone, 

A gay  green  gown  it  always  puts  on. 

Does  it  have  to  learn  lessons,  like  boys  and 
girls. 

As  on  ihrongh  the  air  it  dizzily  whirls  ? 

It  knows  all  the  colors.  I’m  sure,  full  well. 
But  how  has  it  learned  them  ? Can  any 
one  tell  ? 

We  all  of  us  know,  on  its  dress  of  green, 
Red.  yellow,  and  blue  are  first  to  be  seen. 
There’s  Jack  comes  first,  and  his  face  and 
head. 

As  it  peeps  from  his  pulpit,  is  always  red. 

Then  cowslip  and  dandelion  brave  and  bold 
Are  both  of  ihem  always  dressed  in  gold, 
While  in  shady  nooks,  so  good  and  true. 

Is  sweet  little  violet  clad  in  blue. 

And  out  in  the  orchard  the  colors  have 
wings. 

And  each  one  sits  on  a bough  and  sings. 


There’s  blue -bird,  yellow -bird,  and  little 
redbreast. 

In  primary  colors  they’re  always  dressed. 

While  in  many  a bird,  and  flower,  and  tree 
The  other  colors  you’ll  often  see. 

Ill  orange  and  black  the  oriole  sings 
On  the  elm-tree  bough  where  his  hammock 
swings. 

Where  the  reed-grass  fringes  his  marshy  bed 
The  purple  iris  lifts  up  her  head, 

And  bending  and  swaying  with  every  breeze, 
Wherever  we  look,  are  tall,  green  trees. 

Green  grass  makes  a carpet  for  all  our  feet. 
And  green  stems  hold  up  each  flower  so 
sweet ; 

So  each  shade,  tint,  and  color  comes  troop- 
ing along, — 

The  flowers  with  fragrance,  the  birds  with 
a song. 

Now  where  do  they  come  from  we  all  want 
to  know, — 

Are  they  hidden  in  winter,  deep  under  the 
snow. 

Or  carried  by  breezes  way  up  in  the  air  ? 
For  after  a shower  we  see  them  up  there. 

Yet  wherever  they  come  from  or  where’er 
they  go. 

Whether  up  in  the  clouds,  or  down  under 
the  snow. 

We  know  that  when  spring  time  peeps  in  at 
the  door 

To  tell  us  that  winter’s  cold  reign  is  no 
more. 

And  the  rivers,  unlocked  by  the  sun’s  goldne 
kev. 

Go  rushing  along  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 
Then  as  quick  as  if  touched  by  some  fairy’s 
wand 

The  colors  are  springing  on  every  hand. 


WHAT  THE  STREAM  SAYS. 

BY  W.  W.  BAILEY,  PROVIDENCE,  R,  I, 

The  little  stream  sings  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 

” Thon  gold,  n-haired  baby,  come  frolic 
with  me.  ’ 

” I’ll  ripple,  and  babble,  and  whisper  to 
you 

All  tales  of  the  forest  that  ever  I knew.” 

“For  pas^sing  through  woodlands,  and  mead- 
ow, and  glen, 

I surely  must  meet  with  queer  things  now 
and  then.” 

“ Then  come,  my  dear  baby,  and  listen  to 
me. 

Ere  my  stories  are  lost  in  the  fathomless 
sea.” 


BAD  HABITS. 

“ How  shall  I a habit  break  ? ” 

As  you  did  that  habit  make. 

As  you  gathered  you  must  lose  ; 

As  you  yielded,  now  refuse. 

Thread  by  thread  the  strand  we  twist 
Till  they  bind  us  neck  and  wrist ; 
Thread  by  thread  the  patient  hand 
Must  untwine  ere  free  we  stand. 

As  we  builded,  stone  by  stone. 

Wo  must  toil,  unhelped,  alone. 

Till  the  wall  is  overthrown. 

— John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
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KING  ALCOHOL. 

BY  CABBIE  CLOSE,  CAMBBIDGE,  MASS. 

f lRST  PUPIL. — I have  been  reading  lately  about  a very 
wicked  king. 

Second  Pupil.  — "SLa-ve  you?  Where  does  he  live?  Not  in 
the  United  States,  of  course  ? 

Third  Pupil. — Why  not  ? 

Second  Pupil. — Because  our  country  is  a republic,  and  we  have 
been  told  that  a republic  is  governed  by  a president,  chosen  by  the 
people. 

First  Pupil. — But  he  does  live  among  us,  and  owns  many  slaves. 
Fourth  Pupil. — Slaves  in  the  United  States  ! How  can  that  be  ? 
Have  you  not  heard  that,  several  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
president,  wrote  a paper  making  all  the  slaves  in  our  country  free  ? 

Fifth  Pupil. — And  my  brother  told  me  that  the  men  of  the 
North  fought  against  the  men  of  the  South,  and  made  them  give  up 
their  slaves. 

First  Pupil. — Yet,  some  of  these  very  Northern  men  are  this 

king’s  slaves  ; for  his  name  is 

Seven  pupils  in  concert. — Let  us  tell  you ; for  we  each  have  a mes- 
sage from  him. 

Teacher.  — Children,  notice  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word  of  each 
message. 

First  of  the  seven. — Aching  hearts  are  given  to  my  subjects. 
Teacher. — What  is  the  letter  ? 

Class. — A.  [The  one  who  repeated  the  message  takes  this  place 
in  front  of  the  class,  holding  a card  with  the  letter  “ A”  printed 
upon  it.  The  letter  is  named  by  the  class,  and  the  card  shown  by 
the  one  who  repeats  the  message,  until  the  word  “ Alcohol  ” ap- 
pears. ] 

Second  of  the  seren.— Lost  characters  fill  my  kingdom. 

Third  of  seven.  — Cruel  deeds  are  suggested  by  me. 

Fuurth  Pupil. — Old  clothes  are  worn  by  thore  who  serve  me. 

Fifth  Pupil.  — Helpless  children  are  abused  for  my  sake. 

Sixth  Pupil. — One’s  home  and  family  are  neglected  at  my  com- 
mand. 

Seventh  Pupil. — Lives  are  made  wretched,  and  still  I am  king. 
Class  — Oh  ! King  Alcohol ! 

Sixth  Pupil. — I have  been  told  his  birthplace.  Just  think!  it  is 
in  sugar  in  its  natural  state. 

Seventh  Pupil  — I do  not  understand  that. 

Sixth  Pupil. — There  is  sugar  in  the  juice  of  fruit.  As  soon  as 
this  juice  begins  to  ferment  in  pops  King  .Alcohol. 

Eighth  Pupil. — What  do  you  mean  by  “ferment”  ? 

Sixth  Pupil. — I mean  the  bubbling  that  is  made  when  the  sugar 
is  changing  so  as  to  let  in  King  Alcohol,  and  also  a gas  called  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  The  gas  makes  the  bubbles,  as  it  rushes  through 
the  juice,  away  from  Alcohol,  into  the  air. 

Ninth  Pupil. — Yes;  some  of  our  preserves  were  spoiled  in  that 
way.  A little  air  crept  into  the  bottles,  and  soon  the  juice  began 
to  bubble  as  if  it  were  boiling,  and  mother  said  that  it  had  fer. 
mented.  I asked  some  one  what  that  meant,  and  was  told  it  was 
the  bubbling  made  by  alcohol. 

Teacher. — This  bubbling  in  apple  juice  makes 

Class. — Cider. 

Teacher.—  In  grape  juice 

Class. — Wine. 

Teacher. — In  the  liquor  brewed  from  grain 

Class. — Ale.  porter,  beer. 

Pupil.  — I have  been  told  that  he  goes  in  these  liquors  to  a land 
and  in  a few  seconds  he  swims  in  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
called  "Appetite.”  One  cannot  drink  them  without  swallowing  him. 
Pupil.  — Sometimes  he  is  strong  enough  to  make  a man  fall. 
Pupil. — That  is  when  he  gets  to  the  brain.  Our  education  will 
do  ns  but  little  good  if  .Alcohol  is  allowed  to  enter  the  brain. 


Pupil. — After  a while  the  brain  gets  tired  of  struggling  with  him 
and  the  poor  man  becomes  insane.  Many  men  in  our  lunatic  asy- 
lums are  proofs  of  this. 

Pupil. — He  whips  up  the  heart  until,  like  an  excited  horse,  it 
goes  too  rapidly  for  comfort  or  safety.  A drunkard’s  swollen,  red 
face  shows  this. 

Pupil. — He  poisons  the  blood  until,  after  trying  in  vain  to  drive 
him  out,  it  allows  him  to  blotch  the  skin,  weaken  the  muscles,  and 
in  fact,  ruin  all  he  touches. 

Pupil. — He  takes  a man’s  pocketbook  and  helps  himself  to  the 
contents. 

Pupil. — He  enters  a happy  home,  and  quickly  drives  out  all  the 
peace  and  comfort. 

Pupil. — He  makes  a man  quarrel  with  his  best  friends. 

Pvpil. — He  leads  one  out  of  good  employment  into  idleness  and  vice. 

Pupil. — He  leads  the  drinker  out  of  respectable  society  into  vul- 
garity and  sometimes  crime. 

Class. — Oh  ! how  we  despise  this  wicked,  wicked  king!  Let  him 
keep  his  liquor,  while  we  merrily  sing, — 

Y'ou  can’t  catch  us.  though  we’re  children  small. 

For  we  know  you  too  well.  King  Alcohol. 


WHO? 


[We  give  the  pseudonyms  this  month,  and  will  give  the  real  names 
;xt  month.! 

Boz. 

Major  Jack  Downing. 

Christopher  North. 

Marion  Ilarland. 

Chrystal  Croftangry. 

Mark  Twain. 

Lawrence  Templeton. 

Max  Adeler. 

Currer  Bell. 

M.  Quad. 

Edward  Search. 

Mrs.  Partington. 

Elia. 

Old  Bachelor. 

George  Eliot. 

Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 

George  Fitzdoodle. 

Paul  Creyton. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff. 

Penholder. 

M.  B Drapier. 

Peter  Parley. 

John  Gillford. 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 

Junius  (probablv). 

Private  Miles  O'Reilly. 

Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Timothy  Tilcomb. 

Mathew  Bramble. 

Agate. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Caudle. 

A.  L.  0.  E.  (A  lady  of  Eng.) 

Nestor. 

Bret  Ha"te. 

Owen  Meredith. 

Carleton. 

Parson  Lot. 

Danbury  News  Man. 

Peter  Plymley. 

Diedrich  Knickerbocker. 

Philisides. 

Fat  Contributor. 

Pisistratus  Caxton. 

Gath. 

Pisistratus  Brown. 

Henry  Castlemon. 

Artemus  Ward. 

II.  II.  ( Helen  Hunt). 

An  American  Girl  Abroad. 

Hugh  Conway. 

Boston  Bard. 

.lean  Paul. 

Brick  Pomeroy. 

.loaqiiin  Miller. 

Christopher  Crowfield. 

Joshua  Coffin. 

Geoffrey  Crayon. 

Lemuel  Gulliver. 

E D E N. 

Oliver  Optic. 

Edmund  Kirk. 

One  of  the  Fools. 

Eli  Perkins. 

Ouida. 

Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

Poor  R'chard. 

Fanny  Fern. 

Porto  Crayon. 

Frank  Cooper. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Gail  Hamilton. 

Rob  Roy. 

Grace  Greenwood. 

Sam  Slick. 

Hans  Brietman. 

Sophia  May. 

Ik  ^Llrvel. 

Saxe  Holme. 

John  Phoenix,  Gentleman. 

Tom  Brown. 

Josh  Billings. 

Buffalo  Bill. 
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SELECTED  GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body.  Faith  is  the  life  of  the  soul. 

The  tissues  of  the  life  to  be 
We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own, 

And  in  the  field  of  destiny 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown. — Whittier. 

Value  the  friendship  of  Him  who  stands  by  you  in  the  storm  ; 
swarms  of  insects  will  surround  you  in  the  sunshine. 

The  heights  that  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they,  whilst  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

It  is  the  struggle,  and  not  the  attainment,  that  measures  character. 

The  noblest  lessons  taught  by  life 
To  every  great,  heroic  soul 
Who  seeks  to  conquer  in  the  strife, 

Is  self-control. 

Those  men  who  try  to  do  something  and  fail,  are  infinitely  better 
than  those  who  try  to  do  nothing  and  beautifully  succeed. — Jtnkin 
Lloyd  Junes. 

Priceless  Gem  ! The  pearl  of  Truth, 

Brightest  ornament  of  youth  ! 

Seek  to  wear  it  in  thy  crown  ; 

Then  if  all  the  world  should  frown. 

Thou  hast  won  a glorious  prize 
That  will  guide  thee  to  the  skies. 

Wisdom  and  truth,  the  offspring  of  the  sky,  are  immortal ; while 
cunning  and  deception,  the  meteors  of  the  earth,  after  glittering  a 
moment,  must  pass  away. — Robert  Hall. 

Unless  we  act  in  the  living  present. 

There  is  naught  that  we  can  save  ; 

The  future  is  not  ours  for  labor. 

Though  our  hearts  be  ever  so  brave. 

When  men  work,  they  cackle.  God,  never  ; nature,  never. 
The  SUB  performs  its  projects  silently,  continuously,  marvelously. 
There  is  no  sound  in  the  air.  This  great  globe,  like  Solomon’s 
temple,  was  built  without  the  sound  of  the  hammer.  So  are  the 
works  of  God  in  all  the  universe.  — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

What  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 

’Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known. 

To  see  all  others’  faults,  and  feel  our  own. 

— Pope. 

The  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be  felt  till  they  are 
too  strong  to  be  broken. — Johnson. 

See,  Winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied  year. 

Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train,  — 

Vapors  and  clouds  and  storms. 

— James  Thompson. 

Almighty  mind  guides  the  universe.  As  to  this  earth,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  development  and  culture  of  man’s  intellect,  he  par- 
ticipates in  that  guidance ; knowledge  enables  him  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  great  machinery  which  God  has  constructed,  and  to  direct 
its  movements  for  its  own  benefit. — Horace  Mann. 


l^OTES  AND  QUEljlES. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

.306.  What  was  the  “ 0 Grab  me  Act  ” ? 

The  Embargo  Act,  forbidding  American  vessels  to  leave  port, 
was  passed  by  Congress  during  .lefferson’s  second  term.  The  ene- 
mies of  this  act,  spelling  the  name  backward,  termed  it  the  “O 
Grab  me  Act.”  “ C.  G.  K.,”  Inwood,  la. 

Credit  to  “ C.  N.,”  Livingstone,  Mont. 

.307.  In  naming  the  empires  of  Europe,  should  the  British  em- 
pire be  included  ? 

Europe  embraces  four  empires  and  two  republics.  The  British 
empire  is  separated  from  the  others  and  should  not  be  named  in 
naming  the  empires  of  Europe.  The  British  empire  contains  two 
great  islands  and  extensive  colonial  pessessions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  “ A.  B.” 

Credit  to  “ C.  G.  K.,”  Inwood,  la. 

301.  Solve  by  arithmetic  : A cistern  can  be  filled  by  two  pipes, 
A and  B,  in  4 minutes  and  .5  minutes  respectively,  and  emptied  by 
C in  2|  minutes.  A is  opened  for  two  minutes,  and  then  A and  B 
together  for  one  minute  more  ; then  C is  also  opened.  The  cistern 
at  this  moment  contained  361  gallons.  When  would  it  be  full,  and 
how  many  gallons  would  have  passed  through  A and  B respectively  ? 

Solution. — A can  fill  j in  one  minute,  and  B ^ ; and  C can  empty 
— = in  one  minute. 

A runs  three  minut«  before  C starts,  and  B runs  one  minute. 

A will,  therefore,  fill  f of  the  cistern  in  the  three  minutes. 

B will  fill  ^ of  cistern  in  one  minute  before  C starts. 

A and  B will  fill  f -f  ^ before  C starts,  leaving 

filled.  When  C starts  = 361  gallons  are  in  the  cistern,  = 
= 19  gallons  X 20  = contents  of  the  cistern  = 380  gallons. 

A fills  J X 330,  in  one  minute  = 95  gallons. 

B fills  5 X 380,  in  one  minute  = 76  gallons. 

C empties  fV  X 380,  in  one  minute  = 158^  gallons. 

A and  B gain  on  C in  one  minute  i + i — A = its>  ^’tt,  to 
fill  the  cistern,  A and  B must  gain  the  A = which  will  require 
-r-  -is  = i = minutes  after  C starts. 

Therefore,  A runs  4\  minutes  X 95  = 427j  gallons,  and 

B runs  2J  minutes  X 76  = 190  gallons,  and 

6l7i  run  through  A and  B ; 
but  C empties  IJ  min.  X 1582  gals.  = 2372 

Contents  of  cistern  proved  380  gallons. 

Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 


QUERIES. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

.348.  (1)  In  earnest,  not  in  fun;  (2)  in  a hundred,  not  in  one ; 
(3)  in  fruit,  not  in  pear ; (4)  in  china,  not  in  ware ; (5)  in  arch, 
not  in  bow  ; (6)  in  knit,  not  in  sew  ; (7)  in  iron,  not  in  steel ; (8) 
in  woe,  not  in  weal ; (9)  in  new,  not  in  old  ; whole  is  worth  mill- 
ions of  gold. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

349.  (1)  A bird  ; (2)  plowed  ; (3)  a girl’s  nickname  ; (4)  to 
asnov  ; (5)  to  embellish;  (6)  unequaled;  (7)  a month.  Primals 
aid  Finals  read  downwards;  each  give  the  name  of  a statesman 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  our  country, 

METAGRAM. 

3-50.  Wliole,  I am  a young  girl ; change  my  head  and  I become 
successively,  declared,  an  invasion,  did  lay,  recompensed,  and  a 
small  worm. 

DIAMOND. 

351.  (1)  A letter;  (2)  a mild  beverage ; (3)  a learner;  (4)  pre- 
vailing among  the  people  ; (5)  heaped  ; (6)  a boy ; (7)  a letter. 
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WHAT  JOY  TO  BE  A WILD  BIRD. 

H ! what  joy  to  be  a wild  bird, 

Always  free  from  care ; 

Tilting  in  the  sunny  meadow, 

Flitting  through  the  air. 

All  the  flowers  know  and  greet  him 
With  a graceful  bow  ; 

All  the  green  leaves  whisper  to  him 
Secrets  soft  and  low. 

Now  his  dainty  bill  he’s  dipping 
In  the  running  brook  ; 

Now  the  water  he  is  sipping 
With  an  upward  look 
Hark,  a rustle,  chirp,  a flutter ; 

See!  he  flies  away ; 

Now  he’s  hack  again,  a-swinging 
On  a bending  spray. 

High  above  us  he  is  circling 
Swiftly  round  and  round. 

All  the  while  his  song  is  ringing, — 

What  a joyous  sound  ! 

Oh,  what  joy  to  be  a wild  bird. 

Always  free  from  care  ; 

Tilting  in  the  sunny  meadows. 

Flitting  through  the  air. 

— Selected. 


OPEN  LETTERS  TO  A YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BY  B.  R.  KLEMM,  PH.  D.,  HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

VII.-RAPIDITY  IN  RECITATION. 

Hamilton,  0.,  August,  1887. 

My  Happy  Young  Friend Bo  not  hesitate  in  giving  utterance 
to  a question  like  your  last  one.  It  is  of  more  weight  than  it  may 
seem  to  you.  You  ask,  “Am  I right  in  insisting  upon  the  utmost 
swiftness  in  answering  to  the  call  for  reciting  ? ” I should  say  yes, 
if  you  expect  the  answer  to  be  a recital ; but  I should  emphatically 
say  no,  if  the  answer  is  not  to  consist  of  something  which  has  been 
memorized. 

You  see,  as  to  quickness  in  answering  the  teacher’s  questions, 
or  (to  use  a more  technical  term)  as  to  rapidity  in  conducting  reci- 
tations, I hold  a somewhat  different  opinion  from  that  so  frequently 
advocated  in  educational  periodicals.  This  is  said  with  due  respect 
for  the  conviction  of  others  and  the  arguments  they  present.  Let 
us  first  ask.  What  is  a recitation  ? It  is,  and,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  can  be  nothing  else  than  “ a verbal  repetition  of  some- 
thing learned  or  committed  to  memory”  (Webster).  Now,  then, 
I grant,  willingly,  that  in  a case  where  something  is,  or  has  been, 
learned  by  heart,  this  swiftness  in  answering  the  call  for  reciul  is 
proper,  judicious,  and  profitable.  It  causes  not  only  a skill  in 
making  use  of  these  intellectual  tools  in  an  exact  manner,  but  also 
assurance  and  self-reliance  in  the  pupil. 

But  the  next  question  will  be.  How  far  is  this  memorizing  by  rote 
to  go  ? Or,  what  is  to  be  learned  by  heart,  so  that  it  be  “recited  ” ? 
Why,  multiplication  tables  and  a few  other  things  which  are  of  in- 
significance in  comparison  with  the  vast  amount  of  conversaiion 
between  teacher  and  pupils  which  cannot  be  called,  and  should 
never  be,  a “reciting.”  A more  advanced  opinion  is,  that  the 
results  of  teaching  which  will  last  beyond  the  school  years  are 
acquired  in  a different  way  ; I mean  by  comprehending  facts,  turn- 
ing them  this  way  and  that  way,  and  by  constantly  applying  them 
in  different  ways  and  forms.  All  this  needs  time,  needs  thought, 
or  rather  the  act  of  thinking,  and  in  some  cases  even  a moment’s 
iiives'igatiou  by  means  of  the  senses  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Almost  every  good  thought  is  produced  slowly  ; it  has  to  be  stripped 
of  all  the  many  fetters  that  seem  to  keep  it  tied  down,  and  that 
done,  it  needs  must  be  dressed  in  good  language,  ndgligef  not  being 
admissible. 

Will  not  the  tendency  to  brilliant,  rapid  recital  lead  us  back  to 


the  antiquated  method  of  teaching,  which  had  the  enviable  quality 
of  not  being  a method  at  all  ? Will  not  this  brilliant,  rapid  recital 
kill  the  thoroughness  advocated  by  pedagogical  classics,  with  which 
they  showed  us  how  to  unfold,  to  unveil,  to  developlthe  mindj?  It 
may  be  stated,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  argument,  that,  as  far  as 
ins'.ruction  goes,  the  mind  is  the  principal  thing,  not  'grammar, 
r.?ading,  arithmetic,  geography,  botany,  or  physics,  etc.  The  latter 
are  means,  not  ends,  of  education  j the  ends  are  to  strengthen  the 
inborn  powers  of  the  children,  of  which  memory  is  only  one  and 
by  no  means  the  most  important. 

Let  the  pupils  forget  the  many  details  of  these  branches  after 
they  leave  school,  their  minds  will  have  grown,  and  [if  thejiuany 
details  which  we  would  allow  the  pupil  to  forgetjare  obtainedj  in 
the  right  way,  and  not  merely  learned  by  the  tongue,  they  will  not 
be  lost  after  all.  Riches  thrown  into  our  lap  will  *soon  diminish 
and  be  squandered,  but  what  we  have  earned  by  hard  labor  and 
saved  under  sacrifices,  to  that  we  cling,  and  it  clings  to  us.  A kind 
of  teaching  which  resembles  this  hard  labor,  by  which  the  child’s 
W'its  are  brought  to  work,  will,  as  may  safely  be  affirmed,  admit  of 
no  such  rapid  “recital  ” as  is  so  frequently  advocated. 

Nor  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  brilliant  pupils  (those  who  show  off  in 
a “ recitation  ”)  the  ones  that  make  strong  men  and  women.  Nay, 

I am  led  to  think  that  the  apparently  dull  ones  win  the  laurels  oyer 
t le  foimer.  Here  is  an  example  : I know  a gentleman  who  would 
be  considered  a rather  poor  pupil,  if  he  sat  among  school  children, 
as  far  as  this  rapidity  is  concerned.  Whatever  he  says,  he  says 
with  hesitation,  constantly  weighing  his  sentiments ; his  words 
sometimes  follow  each  other  so  slowly  that  he  resembles  the  miser 
who  turns  the  penny  in  his  hand  several  times  before  he  gives  it 
away.  But  see  how  precise  he  is  in  his  statements ; see  the  absolute 
ruth  in  them ; see  the  logic  underlying  them ! That  man  is  at 
deeper  thinker  than  scores  of  others  ; he  has  a clearer  insight  into 
everything  bis  mind  ever  approached ; and,  what  is  bearing  upon 
the  question  under  discusron,  he  has  learned  more,  by  grasping 
slowly,  than  a great  many  others  who  g rasp  quickly  and  forge 
quickly. 

Are  we  not,  in  our  tendency  to  rapidity  in  teaching,  falling  into 
the  same  fault  that  is  attributed  to  the  whole  nation,  fastness,  super- 
ficiality ? Have  we  not  too  much  of  that  skimming  reading,  super- 
ficial thinking,  and  blind  following  of  authority  in  this  country  ? 
Are  we  not  increasing  it  ? Do  not,  my  dear  young  lady,  regard 
these  questions  as  conclusive  arguments,  but  take  them  for  what 
they  are  meant ; inquiries  of  a troubled  mind,  that  wishes  for  de- 
liverance from  the  painful  sensation  of  hurrying  open-eyed  into 
danger. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a physical  danger  in  this  rapidity  of  con- 
versation. also  (I  am  “ at  loggerheads  ” with  the  term  recitation), 
in  school.  This  danger  consists  in  wearing  out  teachers  and  pupils. 
I know  a vigorous,  active,  and  in  fact  (to  use  a slang  term),  dash- 
ing teacher.  Whenever  I see  her  teach,  1 perceive  that  her  nerves 
are  so  active  that  her  fingertips  seem  ready  to  dance  Fandango. 
May  I not  attribute  the  weariness  and  lassitude  of  the  children  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  literally  worn  out  when  school  is  out  ? They 
cannot  do  work  at  home.  Is  not  the  absence  of  this  mad  rapidity 
the  reason  why  pupils  in  Germany  can  be  called  upon  to  do  a liberal 
share  of  their  school  work  at  home  ? 1 merely  strew  this  in  as  a 

suggestion.  May  be  I am  wrong.  And  now  a si mi/e. 

A schoolroom  with  a teacher  who  strives  at,  and  obtains,  rapidity 
in  teaching,  resembles  a hoihouse.  Every  plant  in  it  is  beautiful 
to  look  at;  they  all  show  off  in  dazzling  colors  of  all  kinds.  If  the 
children  could  remain  in  that  schoolroom  it  wonld  be  a good  thing 
for — the  schoolroom. 

But  see  the  plants  droop  if  you  place  them  in  another  ground,  in 
another  air,  in  other  surroundings.  The  brilliancy  vanishes,  the 
bl(,s^.oms  and  leaves  soon  drop,  and  the  real  valuable  parts  of  the 
plants,  the  stems  and  branches,  the  root  and  germ  of  life,  are  pre- 
served ; t ley  possess  what  will  keep  the  plant  alive;  they  adapt 
theiiise  vei  to  the  new  surroundings;  they  go  through  the  process 
of  acclimatization.  8o  with  the  pupils.  Wliat  has  become  part  of 
their  very  selves,  what  has  taken  root  in  their  minds,  and  what  has 
been  slowly  gathered  by  the  memory  after  it  went  ihrough  the  mill 
of  reason,  and  comprehension  tha  — but  why  pictuio  a thing, 
which  is  self-evident  and  not  disputed  ? 

I remain  yours,  ever  ready  to  serve,  L.  R.  K. 
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The  Kii(Dergartei(, 

Tiik  Kindergarten  Exhibit  at  the  National  Association 
was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  Exposition. 

The  lady  was  heartily  applauded  at  Chicago  when 
who  said,  “ Children  have  an  intense  respect  for  law  and 
order,  and  they  may  be  2)repared  in  the  kindergarten 
for  the  stricter  rules  of  the  school.  Children  should  some- 
times he  taught  that  they  are  to  obey  without  a reason. 

President  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  the  Kindergarten 
Department,  National  Association,  made  a great  success 
of  his  meeting.  He  had  a crowd  every  time,  and  great 
enthusiasm.  We  give  a few  of  his  thoughts,  thrown  off 
gracefully : 

The  good  kindergarten  is  the  cheerful  unfolding  of  the 
child’s  faculties. 

Children  and  gods  play,  and  we  want  to  see  to  it  that 
children  hereafter  play  themselves  into  a noble  manhood. 

A good  kindergarten  is  ethical  and  religious. 

Froebel  looked  upon  a human  being  as  an  idea  of  God. 

The  teacher  should  be  led  by  the  child. 

Play  is  not  contemptible. 

There  is  too  much  paraphernalia  in  much  of  the  mod- 
ern kindergarten. 

Miss  Kate  L.  Brown  did  great  credit  to  the  kinder- 
garten fraternity  by  her  address  at  the  National  Associ- 
ation in  Chicago,  July  13.  She  made  a fervent,  skillful 
plea  for  such  modification  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mary school  methods  that  the  former  method  can  be  aj> 
plied  in  the  latter.  She  would  not  have  the  kindergart- 
ner  make  any  surrender,  but  she  would  have  her  work 
preparatory  in  such  a sense  that  modified  primary  school 
methods  may  develop  legitimately  from  her  work.  She 
would  have  the  later  months  of  the  kindergarten  assume 
those  disciplinary  ways  and  tendencies  which  shall  make 
the  simplified  methods  of  the  primary  school  natural. 


SECOND  GIFT. 

F all  the  gifts  the  least  can  be  accomplished,  in  a 
constructive  sense,  with  the  second,  which  consists  of 
a wooden  sphere,  a connecting  link  between  the  first  and 
its  successor,  a cube,  contrast  of  the  sphere  and  the  cylin- 
der, the  link  between  the  sphere  and  cube.  This  gift 
g'xould  really  be  used  in  the  nursery ; but  few  nurseries 
b ing  so  regulated  that  the  little  people  therein  enjoy  any 
training  through  Froebel’s  gifts,  it  finds  a place  in  all 
kindergartens.  After  the  child  has  had  experiences  with 
the  bright,  soft  balls  of  the  first  gift,  the  wooden  sphere  is 
placed  in  his  hands  and  he  recognizes  the  already  known 
qualities  of  his  round  plaything  as  well  as  discovers  new 
ones.  Later,  the  presentation  of  the  cube  with  its  con- 
trasting and,  to  the  child,  great  variety  of  phases,  brings 
about  a great  increase  of  the  little  one’s  activities,  w'hich 
are  still  furthered  by  the  intrcduction  of  the  cylinder, 


whose  qualities  are  readily  recognized  because  of  their 
semblance  to  what  has  preceded  it. 

There  used,  in  years  past,  to  be  a dearth  of  exercises  in 
connection  with  this  first  wooden  gift ; but  latterly  the 
old-time  restraint  has  given  place  to  a series  of  extremely 
interesting  ways  of  utilizing  such  apparently  unpromising 
material.  There  are  now  many  little  movement  songs 
into  which  the  “little  ball,  cube,  and  cylinder’’  have 
crept ; there  are,  too,  charming  little  talks  on  form  and 
building,  which  are  illustrated  with  these  wooden  objects 
in  combination ; besides,  there  are  beautiful  ways  of  making 
real  the  trades,  songs,  and  games,  and  giving  to  them  a 
living  interest.  One  of  these  last  lessons,  which  it  is  our 
purpose  to  set  forth,  we  saw  given  in  a free  kindergarten 
some  days  since.  During  the  early  morning  exercises  the 
little  folks  had  been  drilled, — if  the  expression  be  per- 
missible,— upon  a new  song,  “ The  Miller,’’  from  Mrs,  C. 
B.  Hubbard’s  book.  As  the  seats  were  being  arranged  a 
little  later,  the  teacher  in  charge  brought  forth  two  large 
boxes,  whose  contents  proved  to  be  sets  of  the  gift  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Everythin]^,  in  readiness, 
each  child  was  supplied  with  a sphere ; at  length  with  a 
cube,  and  still  later  with  the  cylinder.  A sort  of  review 
talk  was  had  upon  each  object  in  turn  before  the  klnder- 
gartner  suggested  building  a mill  and  playing  miller. 
The  idea  was  received  with  delight,  and  the  manner  of 
building,  quickly  decided  upon,  was  thus ; A hollow  ob- 
long was  inclosed  with  the  cubes  as  a foundation  upon 
which,  cube  by  cube,  cylinder  by  cylinder,  the  superstruct- 
ure rose  to  be  capped  by  a chimney  of  cylinders.  A very 
creditable  mill  it  turned  out  to  be,  and  a lively  interest 
had  been  awakened  and  held  throughout  by  conversation 
relative  to  the  miller’s  duties  and  the  power  that  caused 
the  corn  to  turn  into  “ golden  meal.”  The  mill  com- 
pleted, a direction  was  given  to  fasten  a string, — provided 
at  one  end  with  half  an  eye  such  as  ladles  use  to  fasten 
clothing, — to  the  sphere,  and  then  followed  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  exercise,  for  at  certain  expressions  relating 
to  the  movement  of  the  wheel  the  children  beautifully 
illustrated  the  sentiment  of  the  song  with  the  spheres. 
When  “ The  Miller  ” had  been  sung,  some  one  wished  to 
sing  “ Round  and  Round,”  also  taken  from  Mrs.  Hub- 
bard’s collection.  This  song  called  out  still  a greater 
variety  of  movement  with  the  spheres  than  did  the  first. 
It  was  surprising  to  see,  and  difficult  to  understand,  bow 
cliildren  of  only  four  years  of  age  could  so  skillfully  twirl 
the  spheres  without  losing  their  hold  of  the  string,  and 
so  rhythmically  imitate  “ the  dripping,  dropping,  rolling 
wheel  ■’  by  tapping  upon  the  tables,  holding  the  string 
firmly  meanwhile. 

We  were  really  disappointed  when  the  time  came  to 
take  the  gift  away , and  the  little  people,  we  are  certain, 
would  hardly  have  expressed  as  much  delight  as  they  did 
by  the  sunshine  of  their  faces  had  a dull,  analytical  form 
in  building  lesson,  unaccompanied  either  by  music  or 
motion,  been  just  closing. 
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FROEBEL  AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 

BY  FLORENCE  CLAP,  BALTIMORE. 

ROEBEL’S  educational  theories  are  so  completely 
the  outgrowth  of  the  boy’s  experience  and  the  man’s 
introspection,  that  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  his  life  and 
its  development  is  indispensable  to  the  correct  understand- 
ing of  many  of  his  principles. 

He  was  born  in  1782,  at  Oberweisbach.  His  father,  a 
parish  pastor,  was  occupied  with  spiritual  work  and  sec- 
ular troubles.  Froebel’s  mother  died  when  he  was  an  in- 
fant, and  this  loss  was  the  first  great  cause  of  his  thought- 
ful reflection  about  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  world 
about  it ; its  needs,  its  trials,  and  the  possibilities  for  good 
or  evil  that  its  education  includes.  His  nature  craved 
love  and  sympathy ; his  susceptibility  to  religious  influ- 
ences was  marked,  and  his  intellectual  powers  showed  a 
keen  interest  in  mathematical  and  scientific  studies. 

The  first  ten  years  of  his  life,  lacking  maternal  tender- 
ness, were  a pain  and  grief  to  the  child,  but  he  comforted 
himself  with  nature,  and,  young  as  he  was,  wandering  in  the 
woods,  gathering  flowers,  listening  to  the  songs  of  birds, 
watching  the  flowing  of  the  brook,  studying  the  habits  of 
animals,  he  was  storing  his  mind  with  impressions  which 
in  the  future  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  principles. 

In  his  autobiographical  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen 
Froebel  most  t'luchlngly  relates  with  what  a yearning 
heart  he  turned  to  his  new  mother.  This  affection  was 
good-naturedly  received  and  in  a measure  responded  to, 
until  her  own  child  came  to  fill  her  heart.  Then,  with 
the  dropping  of  the  familiar  and  affectionate  “ thou,”  he 
felt  an  isolation  that  filled  his  soul  with  sorrow,  and  one 
gladly  learns  that  in  his  happy  relation  with  an  older 
brother  the  child  found  some  sympathy  and  wise  counsel. 

The  intellectual  and  outward  conditions  of  his  home  life 
were  excellent.  Much  activity  was  displayed.  His 
parents  loved  order,  and  delighted  to  beautify  their  sur- 
roundings ; and  with  his  father  Froebel  enjoyed  working 
among  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  experience  of  this  boy,  when  at  the  age  of  ten 
he  found  himself  among  other  children,  is  charmingly 
told  by  himself  : “I  was  brought  to  school  on  a Monday. 
The  appointed  Scripture  verse  for  the  week  was  the  well- 
known  ‘ Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God.’  I heard  these 
words  repeated  every  day  in  a ({uiet,  earnest,  somewhat 
sing-song,  childish  tone,  now  by  one,  now  by  the  whole. 
Indeed  this  impression  was  so  lively  and  deep  that  to-day 
every  word  lives  fre.shly  in  my  memory,  with  the  peculiar 
accent  with  which  it  was  spoken  ; and  yet  since  that  time 
nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed.  Enough  to  say,  my  en- 
trance into  this  .school  was  for  me  tlie  birth  to  a higher 
spiritual  life.” 

The  next  realization  that  came  to  him  was  the  limit- 
ations of  the  merely  external.  The  j>erception  of  the  con- 
trast between  inner  and  outer  life  thus  became  the  key- 
note to  his  theories.  The  fundamental  j)riuciples  of  his 


educational  methods  was  to  arouse  and  strengthen  man’s 
personal  interest  in  developing  his  own  education. 

While  these  convictions  were  slowly  unfolding  in  the 
boy’s  mind,  the  external  conditions  of  his  life  remained 
discordant.  Misunderstood  and  neglected  by  father  and 
mother,  we  turn  w'ith  relief  to  the  account  of  his  brother’s 
return  home  and  his  championship  of  this  neglected  child. 
His  record  at  school  at  this  time,  in  regard  to  scholarship, 
was  not  flattering.  Indeed,  he  made  scarcely  any  prog 
ress,  and  was  continually  under  the  ban  of  his  father’s 
disappointment  and  displeasure. 

But  it  was  brought  about  that  Froebel  was  sent  to  an 
uncle,  in  whose  house  kindness  and  benevolence  ruled. 
There  his  physical  life  was  promoted,  he  enjoyed  unusual 
out-of-door  advantages,  his  opportunities  for  instruction 
were  as  good  as  the  prevailing  systems  allowed,  but  the 
defects  were  keenly  noted  by  the  boy  and  bore  their  fruits 
later. 

In  his  autobiographical  letter  he  specially  refers  to  the 
religious  instruction  he  received,  as  it  confirmed  every- 
thing he  had  explained  to  himself.  I emphasize  this 
jdiase  of  his  development  as  it  clearly  refutes  the  cruel 
charges  of  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  his  philosophy 
which  the  Prussian  Government  made  when  it  abolished 
kindergartens  and  gave  Froebel  his  death  blow.  Speak- 
ing of  his  religious  instructor,  he  writes : “ The  teaching 
sufficiently  illuminated,  animated,  warmed,  even  inflamed 
me,  to  whom  it  was  the  thing  desired,  so  that  I was  deeply 
affected,  especially  by  the  representation  of  the  life,  work, 
and  character  of  Jesus.” 

Again  referring  to  his  confirmation,  he  writes : “ I ex- 
perienced in  this  the  most  effective  and  penetrating  im- 
pression of  my  life  ; the  threads  of  my  being  found  their 
I)oint  of  unity  and  rest  at  that  time.” 

He  now  commenced  his  active  life  in  the  world.  He 
was  ap2>renticed  to  a Thuringian  forester,  and  the  life  he 
led  and  the  studies  with  which  he  supplemented  it  gave 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  plant  life.  We  next  find 
him  at  Jena,  hearing  lectui’es  on  mathematics,  mineralogy, 
botany,  physics,  on  the  care  of  forest  trees,  architecture, 
and  surveying.  After  this  time  we  find  him  engaged  in 
surveying.  Finally  he  decided  his  vocation  was  that  of 
an  educator,  and  in  1815  he  went  to  Yvordun  to  study 
carefully  Pestalozzi’s  theories  and  methods.  But  once 
more  there  is  a break  in  his  ])ursuits,  although  even  in  his 
army  life  he  studied  them  as  an  intellectual  problem,  »nd  it 
was  during  this  time  he  met  Langethal  and  Meddem  orf, 
who  afterward  were  associated  with  him  in  his  kindergarten 
work.  Next  we  read  of  him  as  engaged  in  mineralogical 
studies  in  Berlin,  and  it  was  here  that  the  three  fiiends, 
F roebcl,  Langethal,  and  Meddendorf,  entered  into  the 
discussions  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  kindergarten 
methods,  and  to  a friendship  that  ended  only  with  death. 
In  1817  he  ojtened  his  school  at  Keilhaw.  His  wife,  full 
of  enthusiam  for  the  theories  of  education  he  advanced, 
left  the  social  advantages  of  Berlin  and  devoted  herself 
to  uniting  with  Froebel  in  the  realization  of  his  ideal. 
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SEAT  OCCUPATIONS. 

BY  ANNA  A.  KIM  BEK, 

Superintendent  Model  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

^^HAT  mind  is  essentially  active ; that  child-mind  is 
active  in  a superlative  degree ; that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  repress  its  activity ; that  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  there  exists  the  germs  of  all  the  qualities  of  the 
mature  man  or  woman, — some  strong  and  vigorous,  others 
weak  and  latent,  some  self-evident,  others  to  be  found 
only  by  search,  and  cultivated  harmoniously  only  with  in- 
creasing care  and  great  skill, — sensation,  and  observation 
hardly  less  strong  than  in  the  most  fortunately  trained 
man  or  woman,  hut  with  the  power  to  reason  only  rudi- 
mental ; all  show  us  that  in  these  facts  we  must  search  for 
wisdom  in  the  teaching  of  little  children.  It  is  by  the 
light  we  can  gain  from  a study  of  them,  that  we  must 
build  our  structure, — the  soul  of  a child. 

Since  mind  is  active,  objects  must  be  presented  to  it 
from  which  it  shall  receive  impressions  and  concerning 
which  it  may  exercise  its  powers.  Since  the  moral  force 
in  a child  is  weak,  the  teacher  must  carefully  select  such 
objects  as  are  right,  proper,  and  suitable.  Since  mind  is 
liiiiited  in  range,  the  attention  thoroughly  ocGui>ied  with 
the  good  and  appropriate  can  lend  nothing  of  itself  to  the 
evil  or  useless.  We  begin  with  undeveloped  mind ; it  is 
to  grow  ; the  grow'th  is  to  come  through  exercise,  and  this 
necessitates  the  presentation  of  objects  giving  more  and 


more  complex  impressions  as  time  g<  ej  on. — objects  which 
shall  be  the  stimulating  cause  of  more  and  more  complex 
ideas. 

Since  mind  is  continuous  in  its  activity  there  must  be  a 
connection  between  the  objects  and  ideas  of  to-day  and 
to-morrow  and  the  days  to  come  ; there  must  be  an  under- 
lying  plan,  and  not  the  least  important  characteristic  of 
it  must  be  unity. 

For  the  little  child  there  must  be  a variety,  an  almost 
endless  succession  of  varying  exercises  leading  his  powers 
upward  and  onward,  an  almost  infinitive  succession  of 
ideas,  all  pointing  the  same  wise  way.  Each  effort  of 
his  mind  must  be  brief,  for  his  brain-fiber  soon  tires  ; 
curiosity  must  arouse  interest,  surprise  must  compel 
attention.  But  life  is  practical,  and  the  test  of  training 
is  the  power  to  do.  God  has  given  it  to  man  to  subdue 
the  earth  and  to  wrest  the  treasures  of  Nature  from  her 
hidden  stores  and  convert  them  to  his  own  uses.  This 
being  so,  let  the  child  learn  to  do, — by  doing.  Let  him 
plan,  design,  invent;  let  him  see  forms  of  beauty  or  utility 
grow  under  his  busy  fingers.  Let  him  grow  in  quickness 
and  strength  and  dexterity  of  body,  as  he  grows  in  knowl- 
edge and  moral  power.  Most  important  of  all,  let  this 
work  fill  out  the  working  time  of  the  child  in  school 
by  giving  him  something  tangible  to  do,  handle  and 
experiment  upon.  Among  the  many  kinds  of  work  for 
this  purpose,  I will  mention  a few  with  reasons  for  each, 
and  some  account  of  the  results  to  be  attained. 


GKOWIISC  IW  POPULAIIITV  EVPRV  »AV  ! 

THE 

]^ofir\kl  dr\(i 

By  JOHN  W.  TUFTS  and  H.  E.  HOLT. 

-P---  f.  1.  They  are  the  most  thoromjhly  systematic,  progressive,  compldc,^ 
H Y r most  musmil.  [and  economivaU 

V 1 Xa  JL  • 5.  They  are  the  easiest  to  teach. 

Every  Teacher  should  send  40  cents  for  Teachers’  Manual,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  course.  Catalogue  and  Price- 
listeof  School  Publications,  Maps,  and  Illustrative  School  Apparatus  mailed  free. 

SILVER,  ROGERS,  & CO.,  Publishers,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

9 Bond  St.,  New  York ; I 34  & I 36  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago : 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS,  New  York  Manager. 


S.  A.  MAXWELL  & CO. 


Professors  ViTanted — Teachers  Wanted. 


Not  fob  ''hearsay”  vacancies,  hut  for  Colleges  and  Schods  WHICH  HAVE  ASXED  US  SO  kecom.MEND.  We  HAVE  BEEN 
ASKED,  wdhout  oar  solicitation,  TO  RECO.MME.\D  TEACFIE.  S FOB  THE  FOLLOWING  POSITIONS: 


Latin  Principal $4,000 

Mathematics.  Professorsliip,  3 000 
Principal  of  Academy,  . . 2.8oo 
Professorship.  Biology.  . . l.soo 
Superiuteudency,  Penn.,  ■ 1,400 

<•  Penn.,  . 1.400 

“ Ind.,  . 1.400 

“ liid.,  . 1,000  I 


Assist.  Military  Academy,  $i.800 
. 1.000 

Superintendency,  N.  J.,  . i,2oo 

Prmcipalship,  Texas,  . . 1.200 
*•  Kentucky,  . 1 00 
Three  “ N.  Y.,  900-1,200 

Professorship,  German,  . 2 0"0 
••  “ . . 1,600 


Principals  (man  and  wife), 

Ladies’  Semtnarv,  . $3,000 

Professor  (Lady),  French 

(native) 700 

Art  Teacher.  Normal,  . . 1,000 
7 Assistants  (Ladies)  in 

Eastern  States.  . . 500^800 
23H.Sch.'Assts.  in  West,  400-1,000 


Music  Teacher,  Seminary. 

“ Public  Schools. 

30  to  40  Primary  and  Grammar 
Teachers  in  N.  Y.  and  Penn. 
salaries  from  $30  to  SilS. 

Over  100  Primary  and  Grammar 
Teaclicrs  for  States  west  of 
Oliio,  from  $30  to  $70. 


We  (1)  find  places  for  teachers;  (2)  make  purchases  for  teachers;  (3)  recommend  schools;  (3)  rent  and  sell  schools. 

Send  for  circulars  and  become  informed  on  the  work  we  do.  Ton  may  find  your  best  friends  among  our  patrons.  They  mays 
have  secured  positions  through  us.  Address 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  III.  {opposite  Falmer  House) 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

SPECIAL  A IN  IV  O IT  IV  C E 31 E A T - 

Ready  August  15th  : -i-t— i-h- h— w—i-t—H—H")-)- 

* HceUFFEY'S  • AITESBATE  • READERS.  » 

Fresh  and  Interesting  Matter  at  Low  Prices. 


Sample  Copy  and 
Introd.  Price. 

McGuffen’s  Alternate  First  Reader,  so  pp. 

. $0.15 

McGutfey’s  Alternate  Second  Reader,  i44  pp. 

.25 

McGuttey’s  Alternate  Third  Reader,  i76  pp. 

.35 

Sample  Copy  and 
Introd.  Price. 

McGuffej’s  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp..  $0.40 
McGuffey’s  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuftey’s  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literaii  Reader  [in  prep.]. 


McGuffey’s  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  furnish  additional  reading  where  such  reading  matter 
is  desired,  supplementing  any  series  in  use,  or  alternating  with  it.  McGuffey  s Alternate  Readers  may 
also  he  used  independently  as  a regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  McGuffey’s  Revised  Readebs,  which  are  unequaled 
in ‘merit,  popularity,  and  extent  of  use.  u-u 

In  grading,  the  thought  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first  Every-day  words,  perfectly  familiar  ^to  little  children,  are 

freely  introduced  without  regard  to  their  length,  in  preference  to  unusual  substitutes;  for  example,  the  word  “ horse  is  used  rather 

(tuli  The  lessons  in  the  Alternate  Readers  are  fresh,  interesting,  instructive,  and  well  adapted  to  aid  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of 
young  pupils.  . . . . r ii. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a view  to  their  use  as  exercises  m COMPOSITION.  Many  of  them 
are  also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of  new  stories  to  be  written  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  _ _ 

The  illustrations,  by  the  best  artistSj  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to  their  use  in  furnishing  themes  for  composition. 
Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  LANGUAGE  LESSONS  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Alternate  Readers.  DEFINITIONS  are 
introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third  Reader  and  continued  through  the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a Literary  Reader,  and  will  be  found  especially  valuable  in  schools  where  time 
is  lacking  for  the  study  of  English  Literature  as  a separate  branch.  , j 

While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish  alternate  or  supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and 

carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a regular  Series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools,  and  other  persons  well  qualified, 

HAVE  READ  AND  CORRECTED  ADVANCE  PROOFS  OF  McGUFFKY’S  ALTERNATE  READERS  AND  CONTRIBUTED  VALUABLE 
SUGGESTIONS  DURING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THEIR  PREPARATION.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the  new  Alternate 
Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  designed. 


Following  are  extracts  from  a few  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  teachers,  superintendents,  and  others  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  upon  examination  of  the  advance  proof-sheets  of  McGuffey’s  Alternate  Readers^: 


Prof.  C.  C.  Rounds,  Principnl  Slate  IVorninl,  Plymouth, 

IV.  H.  — “A  worthy  addition  to  one  of  the  best  planned  series  of 
reading  books  ever  published.” 

Mupt.  A.  P.  .Stone,  Mpringfield,  UlnsM.— “ Well  prepared,  contain- 
ing a good  variety  or  interesting  matter  judiciously  arranged.” 
Snpt.  H.  «.  Tarbell,  Providence,  R.  I. — “ Make- up  excellent, 
interesting  and  well  graded.” 

Miipt.  W.  F.  Sloton,  Atlanta,  «a. Carefully  examined  by 
three  of  our  most  experieneed  primary  teachers,  wiio  pronounce 
the  highest  encomiums.” 

.Hunt.  A.  J.  Mniilh,  Hpringlield,  III.  — “Am  much  pleased  with 
the  Second  Reader.  I hope  you  wiil  forever  maintain  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past, your  purpose  to  give  good  solid  reading  for  little  ones.” 
Presl.  JT.  F.  Spence,  Rrant  illemorinl  University,  Tenn.— 
" Superior  to  any  other  of  the  kind.” 

Hnpt.  W.  .S,  Perry,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich . — “ Finely  graded. 

Stories  Interesting,  and  there  is  an  excellent  variety.” 

Xiipl.  Win.  M.  Peck,  Whilc»lone,  U.  I.  — “ I am  much  pleased. 
The  selections  are  first  class.” 

Nnpt.  I..  .1.  Rundlett,  Concord,  IV.  H.  — “ Material  entertaining 
and  instructive,  two  essentials  for  success.” 

Dr.  Robt.  Allyn,  .»»oiilhern  lllinoiM  IVorninl  Univer«ily. — “ I 
most  heartily  approve  the  plan  and  execution.” 

Dr.  1.  W.  AndrciVN,  .’narirlla  College,  Ohio “It  is  certain 

they  have  been  complied  witti^reat  care  and  Judgment.” 

Niipt.  Win.  E.  Andci-Mon,  Milivniikcc,  Wiv.— “ The  illustrations 
are  modern  and  from  natural  subjects,  — very  suggestive  and 
life-like  ” 

.Siipl.  C.  b.  Abbey,  Kixninrck,  D.  T.— “ Will  fill  a place  which 
needs  just  such  a book,  and  fill  it  well.” 

Dr.  Kendall  Ri-ooUm,  Univcr»ity  of  .Michigan. A beautiful 
book.  1 can  see  nothing  that  calls  for  adverse  criticism.” 

.*4npl.  J.  B.  Voung.  Davenport,  loiva.— “ Well  adapted  to  serve 
the  purpose  intended.”  


Dr.  n.  B.  Broivn,  IVorthern  Iniliann  IVormal  School.  — 

“ Nothing  so  far  published  to  compare  with  it.  The  selections  are 
new,  fresii,  and  full  of  interest.” 

Supt.  .1.  DiiHhane,  South  Bend,  Ind.— “ It  would  seem  captious 
to  criticise  as  beautiful  a book  as  this.” 

Prof.  E.  R.  Eldridge,  East  Iowa  Normal. — “ Will  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  little  ones.” 

Miss  A.  K.  E.gsleston,  Slate  Normal,  Bnffalo,  N.  A' “ The 

stories  tending  to  moral  lessons  are  not  overdrawn,  but  pleasantly 
and  entertainingly  written.” 

Hon.  J.  Esiabrook,  Slate  Snpt.,  Mich.  — “Admirably  adapted. 

Lessons  excellent,  cuts  artistic  and  suggestive.  They  are  gems.” 
Prest.  E.  II.  Fairchiltl,  Berea  College,  O. — “The  plan  is  un- 
doubtedly wise.  * ♦ * Do  not  see  how  it  could  be  unproved.” 
Snpt.  J.  Fairbanks,  Springlield,  Mo. — " Nothing  to  criticise 
All  to  commend.” 

Snpt.  Chnnning  Folsom,  Dover,  N.  II.  — “ I’leasing  and  satis- 
factory in  selections,  arrangement,  and  execution.” 

Thos.  Ilardie,  Sec’y  Board,  Diibiifine,  Iowa.— Seems  to  be  no 
room  for  criticism  or  improvement.” 

Snpt.  B.  T.  Hathaway,  Northtield,  Minn.— “ Prepared  In  a 
good  and  attractive  style.” 

.Snpt.  John  Hancock,  Chillicolhe,  Ohio. — “ Admirable.  Well 
graded,  and  of  a character  to  deeply  interest  the  class  of  pupils  for 
which  they  are  Intended.” 

Dr.  A.  Holbrook,  I*rcsidcnl  National  Normal  University.— 

“Am  entirely  satisfied  with  them.  Have  looked  them  over  with 
considerable  interest  and  admiration.” 

Supt.  II.  M.  James,  Omaha,  Neb.  — “ As  well  arranged  for  Its 
purpose  as  any  Reader  I have  ever  seen.  I have  enjoyed  it.” 
Hon.  W.  W.  W.  .tones,  late  Stale  Snpt.,  Neb. — “In  general  I 
see  nothing  but  great  merit  in  the  book,  and  liave  no  words  but  those 
of  praise.” 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG,  & CO.,  Publishers, 

181  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati ; 2S  Bond  St.,  ,\ew  York.  C.  F.  STEAIWS,  V.  E.  Agent,  8 llawlcy  St.,  Boston. 
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VARIETIES. 

— Carlyle  was  an  egotist  of  the  first  water. 

— Oscar  Wilde  is  editing  a paper  in  London. 

— Stepniak,  the  celebrated  Nihilist  author,  will  visit  the  United 
States  in  September. 

— Chicago  has  42  female  principals  and  37  male  principals  in 
her  schools,  and  1,342  female  assistants  and  21  male. 

— The  original  copy  of  “ Gray’s  Elegy”  was  sold  at  auction  for 
one  hundred  pounds. 

— The  first  newspaper  published  in  Virginia  was  issued  on  the 
Gth  of  August,  at  Williamsburg,  and  called  The  Virginia  Gazette. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  coming  to  America  in  August  or 
September.  He  purposes  to  cross  the  continent  and  pass  a year  or 
so  in  California  and  New  Mexico. 

— Mr.  Edward  Southworth  has  returned  from  his  trip  abroad 
with  restored  health,  prepared  to  push  vigorously  the  work  which 
he  is  about  to  undertake  at  Glens  Falls. 

— John  Britton,  author  of  the  Heauties  of  England  and  Wales, 
as  well  as  of  several  valuable  works  on  architecture,  was  born  in  a 
mud  cabin  in  Wiltshire,  and  was  for  years  a bar- tender. 

— Spagnoletto  furnished  so  perfect  a picture  of  St.  Bartholomew 
stripped  to  the  muscles,  that  it  became  a valued  study  for  anato- 
mists, and  from  that  time  his  fame  was  assured. 


Brilliant  Eleanor  Kirk,  who  ranks  among  the  best  of  news- 
paper correspondents  in  her  line,  thus  writes  the  News  from  Brook- 
lyn, in  reference  to  certain  fashions  : The  Worth  manifesto  in  ref- 
erence to  unfashionableness  of  tapering  waists  is  stirring  things  up  at 
home  and  abroad.  When  it  is  no  longer  stylish  to  cramp  the  liver 
and  paralyze  the  heart,  and  box-pleat'ihe  ribs,  there  may  be  a few 
more  healthy  women  in  the  world.  A fine  figure  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised, and  it  ought  to  be  every  woman’s  pride  to  make  herself  as 
attractive  as  possible.  But  Worth  is  right  about  plump  waists. 
They  are  beautiful,  and  skinny  waists  are  not.  The  popularity  of 


Ferris’  Good  Sense  Corset  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  argues  well 
for  the  evolution  of  women.  These  should  be  properly  called  com- 
mon-sense waists,  because  they  button  in  front  and  have  firm 
shoulder-straps  which  take  the  weight  from  the  hips,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  different  sets  of  buttons  for  the  skirts.  Their  children’s 
waists  are  models  of  durability  and  healthfulness.  Every  woman 
who  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  race  ought  to  be  willing  to  say 
a good  word  for  its  benefactors,  and  Ferris  Bros.,  of  New  York, 
are  benefactors  indeed. 

I The  twentieth  year  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Boston,  which  has  just  drawn  to  a close,  has  been  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  that  phenomenally  successful  institution. 
Nearly  2,300  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  its  several  schools 
of  music,  art,  oratory,  languages,  literature,  piano  and  organ  tuning, 
physical  culture,  etc.  Every  State  and  Territory,  and  many  other 
countries,  have  been  represented  in  its  halls.  The  ablest  artists 
and  teachers  are  in  its  faculty,  and  yearly  additions  are  made  from 
American  and  European  sources. 

A NOBLE  WORK. 

Henry  S.  Allen,  Publi.sher,  of  New  York  City,  has  received  from 
Queen  Victoria,  through  the  American  minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  a communication  in  which  Her  Majesty  expresses  her  ac- 
ceptance, with  ” much  pleasure  and  thanks,”  of  a copy  of  “ Mary, 
the  Mother  of  .Jesus  and  Queen  of  the  House  of  David.”  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh,  of  Brooklyn,  is  the  author  of  this  work,  and  its  acceptance 
by  the  Queen  implies  approval,  since  permission  to  make  such  pre- 
sentation to  her  can  be  procured  only  after  the  work  to  he  pre- 
sented has  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty’s  advisers.  It  is  a great 
work,  and  deserves  fully  the  great  greeting  it  has  received  from  the 
press  and  public  throughout  the  land. 


Kindergarten  books. 

Our  own  Publications,  and  all  issued  in  Europe. 
Kindergarten  Material,  t^  most  complete  Assortment, — 
unsurpassed  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe, — for  the  genuine 
Froebel  system,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  highest  author- 
ities. Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

E.  STEIGER  & CO.,  25  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Business  Standard 
Copy-Books. 

TRe  Latest,  aad.  Best,  and. 
CReapest  Series. 


STILL  ANOTHER  REDDCTION  IN  PRICES. 

Primary  Course,  Nos.  1 to  7,  per  doz.  72  cents. 

Common  School  Course,  Nos.  1 to  7,  per  doz.  96  cents. 


Giving  the  Business  Standard  Forms  of  the 
letters  in  correct  and  clear  copies.  No  flourishes  ; no 
complicated  system  of  analysis.  Nearly  20  per  cent, 
more  writing  space  than  any  other  Copybooks.  Dupli- 
cate copy  in  middle  of  each  page. 


THE  ]¥EW  DEPARTURE 

IN  

Teaching  Book-Keeping. 


THE  BUSINESS  STANDARD  SYSTEM 

DOUBLE-ENTRY  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Using  Only  One  Book  of  Accounts. 


THE  LATEST-THESIMPLEST-THE  CHEAPEST 


Business  Standard  Book-Keeping  (80  pages),  42  cts. 

Book-Keeping  Blank  (50  pages),  . . 18  cts. 

Instead  of  furnishing  mere  illustrations  of  the  conflict- 
ing history  of  past  experiments  in  accounts,  it  embodies 
the  result  of  such  experiences  in  a simple  method  which 
will  prove  a safe  model  and  serve  as  a practical  guide. 


Specimen  Copt  op  Book-Keeping  and  Blank-Book  mailed  on  Receipt  of  50  cts. 

OOWPERTHWA.it  & OO.,  Publishers. 

628  and  630  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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Prang  Educational  Co., 

Ptiblisliers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 

PUBLI8HBB8  0» 

PEANG’S  AMEEICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  AET  EDUCATION. 

A System  of  Drawing  used  In  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 

PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  POE  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object-teaching. 


ICBERMERlRN’STeacliers’Apncy. 

, Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.  Estab.  1856. 

' 7 East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau, 

Business  Transacted  in  every  State  and 
Territory. 

The  Manager  is  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  and  has  spent  over  twenty-five  years 
in  school  work. 

Pbof.  Geo.  W.  Twitmeter,  Pnn.  Public 
Schools,  Honesdale,  Pa.:  “From  personal 
knowledge  I can  most  heartily  recommend  the 
Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau  to  worthy 
teachers  seeking  preferment  or  new  posi- 
tions.” 


PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  FOE  CHILDEEN. 

Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Reading. 

PEANG’S  TEADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Object-teaching. 

PEANG’S  COLOE  CHAET. 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  Schools.  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board.) 

CPRAHa'S  DRAWING  MODELS, 
mahupactubebb  OF  3 ’S  SCHOOL  PENCILS, 

I PRANG’ 8 SCHOOL  COMPASSEn. 


For  Catalogues  and  particulars  address 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

180  WabaBh  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  7 Park  Street.  BOSTON- 


The  New  EnilaMBnreau  ol  Etation, 

Now  is  the  time  to  register  for  Primary,  In- 
termediate, and  Grammar  Schools.  Circulars 
and  form  of  application  free.  Address, 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Manager, 

3 Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association. 
170  State  Street,  Chicago ; Orville  Brewer, 
Manager. 


yn  rrP  FOB  KEGISTRATION.  Unequaled 
RU  rtC  advantages  for  competent  teach- 
ers who  want  actual  service. 

Form  for  stamp.  R.  E.  AVERY. 

American  School  Bureau. 

2 West  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


KINDERGARTEN  and Sotool  Supplies. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  & CO., 

7 East  14th  Street,  . . New  York. 


GET  THE  VERY  BEST. 


Holmes’  New  Readers. 

Best  ideas ; neatest  illustrations  ; cheapest  books. 
Samples  will  repay  teacher  or  parent.  First  Reader,  15 
cents  ; Second  Reader,  25  cents  ; Third  Reader,  40  cts. 

Maury’s  New  Physical 
Geography. 

Scientific  and  popular  ; wonderfully  interesting  as  a 
textbook  or  for  general  reading.  Everywhere  a favorite. 
Mailed  for  $1.20. 

Maury’s  New  Geographies. 

The  Elementary  and  Manual  make  the  school 
course,  and  present  the  subject  as  per  latest  methods  and 
data,  in  most  charming  style.  Both  books  mailed  for 
examination  for  $1.50. 


The  Clarendon  Dictionary. 

The  handiest  work  of  highest  authority  and  lowest 
price.  Mailed  for  45  cents. 

Gildersleeve’s  New  Latin 
Primer. 

If  Latin  is  to  be  well  begun,  this  is  the  hook  for  the 
beginner.  Mailed  for  75  cents. 

Venable’s  Easy  Algebra. 

A work  of  marked  excellence,  containing  all  the  Alge- 
bra that  is  wanted  in  a majority  of  schools.  Mailed  for 
60  cents. 

Maury’s  Wall  Maps 

Show  physical  and  political  features;  kept  up  with  the 
world’s  changss  ; valuable  for  class  exercise  or  reference  ; 
of  most  convenient  size,  well  made,  and  cheap.  Price,  $10. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

11)  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
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PLEASE  BEAR  IN  MIND 

That  ANDERSOK^S  NEW  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  is  the  latest  text-hook  on  its  subject. 

The  publishers  confidently  offer  this  work  as  the  result  of  long  a/nd  careful  'prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  author.  Teachers  will  find  in  the  book  all  of  those  helps 
which  go  to  'make  the  history  lesson  interesting  as  well  as  easily  remembered. 

Should  you  contemplate  a change  of  teoct-book  on  United  States  History , we  should 
esteem  it  a favor  to  correspond  with  you. 

The  book  contains  110  pages,  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.  Trice,  $1.00. 

CLARK  MATNARD,  Publishers, 

H.  I.  SMITH,  N.  E.  Agent,  24  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  I "TTl  broadwav,  T%T^mwr  'V^w.lr 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS  , 75  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  I er  & 69  ninth  si'.,  X 1&. 


D.  C.  HEATH  & CO. 

(3  Tbemont  Place,  Boston,) 

The  following  to  be  the  best  Aids  fob  Pkimary  Aim  Grammar  Teachers  that  can  be  obtained.  If  you 
think  you  do  not  find  them  so,  they  'may  be  returned  at  the  Publishers'  expense. 


GUARANTEE 


Badlam’s  Sn^grestlre  Lessons  In  Langnaie 
and  Reading ■ $1  50 

Radiant’s  Number  Cards,  . . . .80 

Radian’s  Number  Cards.  Pupils’  Edition. 
Ready  soon. 

Badlam’s  Primer  and  First  Reader.  Ready 
in  September. 

IV right’s  Nature  Readers.  Vol.  I.  Ready 
in  August. 

Hjrde’s  Language  Lessons.  For  Primary 
Schools.  Sample  free. 

Safford’s  Mathematical  Teaching,  '.  . .26 


Hall’s  Hon  to  Teach  Beading,  . , $ .25 

Palmer’s, Temperance  Teachings  of  Science,  .60 
Luce’s  Nature  and  Effects  of  Alcohol,  .10 
Heath’s  Wall  Outline  Hap  ef  C.  S.  . .80 

Small  (Desk)  Size,  2cts.  ea. ; per  hum,  1.60 
Progresslre  Outline  Haps  of  the  United 
States,  World  on  Mercator’s  Projection 
(12  ^ 20  in.) ; No.  America.  So.  Ameri- 
ca, Europe,  Central  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  Asia,  N.  Eng.,  British 
Isles  (10  by  12  in.),  2 c.  ea.;  per  hun.  1.60 
Shaler’s  First  Book  in  Geology,  . . 1.00 


Hyatt’s  About  Pebbles,  . . . $ .10 

Goodale’s  Few  Common  Plants.  . . .15 

Hyatt’s  Commercial  and  Other  Sponges,  .20 
Agassiz’s  First  Lesson  in  Natural  History,  .20 
Hyatt’s  Corals  and  Echiaoderms,  . . .20 

Hyatt’s  Hollnsca,  . , . . . .26 

Hyatt’s  Worms  and  Crustacea,  . . .25 

Crosby’s  Common  Hlnerals  and  Rocks,  .40 
Richards’s  First  Lessons  in  Hiaerais,  .10 

Clarke’s  How  to  Find  the  Stars,  . .15 

Clarke's  Astronomical  Lantern,  . 4.50 

Jackson’s  Astronomical  Geography,  .30 
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JOS. DIXON  CR.UCI1 

Je^rse^'  CiTV',  N.J. 


IVOTICE. 


Next  month  we  will  show  you  an  illustra- 
tion of  our  greatly  improved  Pencil  Sharp- 
ener. We  haven’t  it  quite  ready  for  this 
number.  The  new  Sharpener  will  have  all 
the  commendable  features  of  the  old  one,  and 
several  new  and  valuable  improvements.  It 
will  prove  itself  the  neatest,  cleanest,  and 
cheapest  Pencil  Sharpener  in  the  market. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  manufacture  Dix- 
on’s American  Graphite  Pencils,  and  that  if 
your  stationer  does  not  keep  them  we  will 
send  you,  on  receipt  of  16  cents  and  the 
name  of  the  America'a  Teacher,  samples 
worth  double  your  money. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR 

^ 02LEBEATED 

STEEL  PENSi 


PENS 


SCHOOL  NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers, 

The  Esterhrooh  Steel  Pen  Co., 

S6  John  Street,  Rev  York. 


No.  048 


FALCON  PEN. 
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A NEW  BOOK 

OF 


ElX^AiMPlLlElSl 

] 

[n! 

ARITHMETil'C! 

NOW  READY, 


Contains  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  carefully  graded  problems  on  every  subject 
of  Arithmetic.  Numerous  review  questions  and  exercises.  The  work  is  not  simply  a 
teacher’s  desk-book,  but  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  It  will  be 
found  invaluable  as  a drill-book.  With  or  without  answers. 

Price  60  cents.  Discount  to  Schools. 


E.  H.  BXJTLEIt  & OO.,  I»ul>lisliers, 

17  & 19  So.  Sixth  St..  PBILADELPMIA,  PA. 

New  England  Agency,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANDREWS’  DUSTLESS  ERASER. 


Has  been  ten  years  before  the  public.  Its  sale  exceeds  that  o£  all  Others  com- 
bined, and  it  is  pronounced  by  all  the  unrivaled  Eraser  of  the  world. 

Only  SI.OO  Dozen 

FOR 

Latest  and  Cheapest. 


We  have  now  placed  upon  the  market  a cheaper  grade  made  of  Cotton-Fei^.  While  not 
as  durable  as  our  Wool-felt  Eraser,  it  will  outwear  any  other  Cotton-Felt  or  Cotton-listiug 

^*^Advaniage».  It  is  made  of  woven  felt,  so  arranged  the  ends  of  the  fibre  do  the  rubbing. 
It  cleanses  the  board  more  thoroughly,  and  is  longer  wearing  out  than  any  other.  The  dust  is 
all  gathered  and  held  instead  of  being  brushed  off  into  the  air,  as  by  every  other  make  known. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  & CO.,  Patentees, 

686  Broadway,  N.  T.  195  Wabash  Avenue,  CmcAGO. 


BEAUTIFUL 


In  the  Vni^  States,  Canada 
and  Bngland  wear 

“GOOD  SENSE” 

^ CORSET  WAISTS. 

THOCSAIfDS  NOW  IN  D8E. 
BEST  FOR  HEAL.TH, 
Economy  and  Beauty. 
Buttons  at  front  instead 
ot  Clasps. 

fy  Be  mire  yonr  Corset  is 
stamped  “Cood  Sense.” 
SOLD  BY 

^ LEADING  RETAILERS 

everywhere.  Send  for  Ciroular. 

FERRIS  BROS,  IHannfactaren 


You  Will  Always  Continue 

THE  USE  OF  TUE 

NATIONAL  DUSTLESS  CRAYON, 

ir  you  once  Thoroughly  Test  It. 

It  is  what  we  claim— The  BEST  CRAYON  made. 

It  will  not  make  any  tinst  to  irritate  the  lungs  of  users,  and  fill  the  room. 

It  contains  no  Brit  or  Cireasc  to  scratch  and  destroy  the  Black  Board. 

It  makes  a wliltttr  mark  and  is  more  easily  erased  than  any  other  crayon. 
It  adheres  entirely  to  Hie  Blackboard,  instead  of  grinding  oj/  as  m chalk. 
It  has  proved  more  economical  than  any  crayon  made. 

It  erases  iiwtead  of  smears  the  marking  surface. 

We  have  testimonials  from  the  best  authority,  who  are  usili;;  tllC  Crayon. 


TET  IT  YOURSELF.  Write  for  Samples  and  Testimonials. 

Price,  .'*0  Cts.  per  gro.ss.  Packed  25  gross  iii  a c.ose.  For  sale  by  all  dealers,  or  can 
be  procured  of  the  manufacturers. 

NATIONAL  CRAYON  COAT  CANY, 

1 17  N.  Fonrih  .St.,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 

It.  II.  VO«OEM,  WhoICMitlc  Ageui,  Hill  Arch  Si. 


New  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF 
MUSIC,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  LAKGEST  and  BEST  EQUIPPED  In 
the  WORLD— 100  Instructors,  218*  students 
last  year.  Thorough  Instruction  in  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  Piano  and  Organ 
Tuning,  Fine  Arts,  Oratory,  Literature, 
Frencli,  German,  and  Italian  Languages,  En- 
glish Brandies,  Gymnastics,  etc.  Tuition, 
to  .«25;  board  and  room  with  Steam  Heat  and 
Electric  LIglit.  tr.  to  g7..’i0  por  week.  1'ALL 
Tekm  begins  Sept,  8,  1887.  For  Illustrated 
Calendar,  witli  full  information,  address  E. 
TOURGEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  Sip,  Boston,  Mass. 


IITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 

TO  THE 

IV  KW  KNIiLAIVD 
ISurciiri  of  lOiluimtioii, 

3 SoMEUbKT  STHKKT, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PI  I t CS  Inslant  roller.  I'lnniciiruniA 
I i—  C.  ri'tuiii.H.  .Nuimlolionoy. 

Noltlicr  knlfo,  pur^o,  snlvo  or  supiiosilory. 
I.lvor,  kldnay  nml  all  bowel  troubles-espee- 
lallyconstlralion— ciireil  IlkcmnKlc.  Snfl'eri'i'S 
Mil  learn  of  asliuiileremeilv  free,  by  a<l<lres.Hln(f, 

J.  II.  UKliVES.  78  Niusau  St..  K.  F 
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HINTS  ON  EARLY  EDUCATION. 

This  work  was  nrst  published  sixty  years  ago 
in  London,  anonymously.  Its  authorship  has 
been  attributed  to  a sister  of  Elizabeth  Frye, 
the  eminent  philanthropist  ; but  aithough  it 
passed  through  eighteen  editions  in  England, 
the  name  of  the  author  never  appeared  on  the 
title-page.  It  is  very  helpful  from  the  practical 
good  sense,  clear  insight,  inteiligent  discrimi- 
nation. and  high  moral  standard  of  the 
“ Hints.”  l2mo,  cloth,  60  cents. 

Rev.  JOHN  HALL,  D.D.,  says:  “ The  gentle 
wisdom,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
loyalty  to  ‘ Our  Father  in  Heaven,’  which  the 
writer,  unknown  to  me,  displays,  commend  the 
book  as  weil  worth  putting  within  the  reach 
of  American  parents.  . . . Under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  this  modest  volume  may  recall  at- 
tention to  vital  matter,  deepen  the  sense  of 
parental  duty,  and  guide  heads  and  hearts 
already  impressed,  and  raise  the  question. 
How  can  we  best  mouid  the  character  of  these 
our  chiidren  ? I heartiiy  commend  the  book. 

FUNK  & WACNALLS, 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  PRAYER-MEETINGS. 

By  Rev.  F.  E.  Clakk,  Pastor  of  Phillip’s 
Church,  Boston  ; founder  and  originator 
of  “ The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.” 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

Long  needed  and  thoroughly  practical.  It 
tells  bow  to  conduct  these  meetings  and  make 
them  interesting.  Full  of  suggestive  hints. 
Hundreds  of  themes  and  texts  used  in  many 
prayer-meetings. 

The  Congregationallst,  Boston,  says  : “ It 
is  an  unusual  combination  of  Christian  com- 
mon-sense with  a broad  and  also  minute 
knowledge  of  the  needs,  desires,  tastes,  and 
feeiings  of  young  people.” 


BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE ; 

OB  

THE  USE  OF  THE  WILL  IN  PUB- 
Lie  SPEAKING. 

By  Nathan  Shepakd. 

A splendid  book  for  all  public  speakers. 
12mo,  cloth,  - - - - 75  cents. 
Send  for  Circular. 

The  New  York  Evangelist  says  : “ They  are 
very  racy  and  earnest  talks,  full  of  sense  and 
most  delightfully  dogmatic.  The  author 
knocks  to  flinders  the  theories  of  elocution- 
ists, and  opposes  all  their  rules  with  one  sim- 
ple counsel,  ‘ Wake  up  your  will.’  ” 


Publishers,  IS  & 20  Aster  Place,  NEW  YORK. 


TO  BE  READY  EARLY  IN  SEPTEMBER. 


Acts  and  Anecdotes  of  Authors. 

Facts  for  Every  Teacher 

ABOUT 

Prominent  American  Authors,  Books,  and 
Publishers  ; English  Books  and  Authors ; 
.^Popular  Translations,  Dramas,  Operas,  etc. 

By  Charles  M.  Barrows. 

^This  work  will  be  without  a rival  as  a 
mine  of  information  about  authors  and  books. 
It  is  fresh,  reliable,  complete;  admirably 
gotten  up  at  a low  price.  It  is  worth  as 
much  as  many  of  the  high-priced  sets  of 
books  on  authors. 


Songs  of  History. 

By  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 

Editor  of  ” The  Youth's  Companion  " ; author  of  “ Zigzag 
Journeys"  ; Etc.,  Etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  books  of  the 
season.  It  is  full  of  patriotic  sentiment. 
Every  poem  is  just  the  thing  to  be  read  or 
recited  in  school.  This  volume  is  a revela- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  making  American 
history,  biography,  and  geography  alive  with 
interest  through  fact,  legend,  and  tradition. 

Elegantly  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

3 Someeset'  Street, Boston,  Mass. 


THE  NEW  EN6UND  BUmU  OF  EDUCATION. 

Is  under  the  management  of  a professional  educator,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in  the  school  room. 

Does  business  in  every  State  and  Territory. 

Charges  Teachers  the  same  low  rates  as  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Bureau  was  organized. 

No  Charges  to  School  Officers  for  services  rendered. 

Teachers  who  desire  positions  or  preferment  should  lose  no  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  advantages 
offered  by  this  Bureau. 

Circulars  and  Forms  of  Application  sent  free. 

Among  the  numerous  engagements  in  the  best  positions,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  through  this  Bureau,  seven 
ladies  have  been  engaged  at  $1000  salary  each ; one  who  was  engaged  a year  ago,  at  the  same  salary,  has  been 
re-elected  at  $1200 ; and  another  who  was  engaged  three  years  ago,  at  $1000  salary,  has  just  been  elected  at 
Minneapolis,  as  training  teacher,  at  $1400. 

Leading  educators  in  every  department  of  instruction  have  learned  where  to  register,  and  the  School  Officers  now 
know  where  to  apply  for  teachers  of  established  reputation. 

Address  or  call  upon  HIRAM  ORCUTT,  IMamger,  3 Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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FROEBEL’S 

Education  of  ]>J[an. 

Va^rfdfoS 

bound  In  cloth.  Mailing  price,  $1.35 ; in  boards,  85  cts.  a copy. 
Recommended  for  the  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Courses  of  the  Na- 
tional Teachers'  Reading  Union. 

This  great  work  by  the  founder  of  the  Kindergartens  is  now  first  pr^ 

Degraff  & Smith's  Development  Lessons. 

Handsomely  bound  and  illustrated,  l2mo,  300  pages.  Price  by  mall 
(just  reduced),  $1.20. 

Recently  Adopted  by  the  Faculty  for  the  Chautauqua  Teachers' 
Reading  Union, 

IIV  FIVE  FA.RTS. 

I —Fifty  Lessons  on  the  Senses,  IV.- School  Government. 

fSfe  T.-K,»y:  "IJ.  N«.  Dep.jt«,, 

II.— Ouincy  School  Work.  m the  Schools  of  Quincy.” 

III._Lectures  on  the  Science  and  By  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 

Art  of  Teaching. 

Philosophy  of  Words. 

A Popular  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Language.  By  Frederic 
Garlanda,  Ph.D.  i2mo,  cloth.  Price,  by  mail,  $1.35. 

This  is  the  only  work  which  explains  in  a really  popular  way,  in  a 
small  compass,  the  latest  results  of  the  Scierweof  Language. 

It  has  received  the  approbation  of  greatest  philolo^ 

authorities,  and  has  been  recommended  to  the  Students  of  the  Cniver- 
sity  of  Oxford. 

“ I READ  IT  WITH  MUCH  INTEREST,  Am  RECOMMENDED  IT  TO 
THE  YOUNG  SIEN  AT  OXFORD.”—  Max  Miiller. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 

MAKE  BTEBYTHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

FOR 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

A.  LOVELL  & CO.,  . 


16  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


QUINCY  PRACTICE  PAPERS, 

In  four  series. 


FAVORITE  THESIS, 

Or  Examination  Tablet. 


Send  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

Office  aiO  Salesroom,  SO  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


GET  THE  BEST! 


Journal  of  Education. 

DEVOTED  TO 

Education,  Science^  and  Literature. 

A.  E.  WINSHIP.  EmioK. 

The  host  Bxpressimx  of  the  best  Thought 
of  the  best  Teachers  and  Leadi'mj 
Educators  in  America. 

The  .MOST  REMAItKAIJLK  COIU’S  OF  WRITERS  COMMANDED 

BY  ANY  Publication  in  any  Profession,  the  greatest 
variety  of  the  best  in  Fact,  Philosophy,  Methods, 
Poetry,  Literary  Criticism,  Travel,  Science,  Art, 
Reports  of  Educational  Meetings,  News,  etc.,  etc. 

Correspondence  from  New  York  City,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
other  represenUtive  centers,  will  be  a prominent  feature. 

Normal  School  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  enlisted 
with  admirable  spirit.  School  Superintendents  will  furnish  abun- 
dance of  sensible  and  usable  matter.  College  Professors  are  very 
generally  seenred  for  special  articles. 

Special  Numrep.S  are  of  great  v.alue. 

Supplements  are  a strong  feature. 

Send  fur  sample  copies.  Address, 

NEAV  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

!j  Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Songs.  Games,  and  Rhymes 

FOR  THE 

Nursery,  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  School, 

With  Notes  and  Suggestions  by  EUDORA  LUCAS  HAILMANN. 

SoD^s  for  Little  Children. 

A collection  of  Songs  and  Games  for  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  Schools,  by  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

IN  PRESS: 

Suggestions  for  Gymnastic  Exercises. 

By  Helen  Clark  Swazey. 

A safe  book  by  a competent  professional,  for  the  use  of  every 
teacher. 

The  Kindergarten  and  the  School. 

The  whole  matter  in  a nut-shell ; for  every  Primary  School 
Teacher.  By  four  practical  teachers. 

Paradise  of  Childhood. 

The  standard  and  only  complete  guide  to  the  Kindergarten  in  the 
English  Language.  By  Edward  Triebe. 

Every  teacher  should  have  all  these  books  for  constant  reference. 
Send  for  a full  synopsis  of  e.ach.  ^ 

MILTON  lUlADLEY  CO., 

Springfield,  Ma.ss. 
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Teachers  are  cordially  invited  to  address  ns  upon  any  matter  pertaining  to 
school  books.  If  a different  book  is  desired  in  your  classes,  advise  us  and  learn  wbat 
we  publish  on  the  subject, — our  prices,  terms,  etc.  Books  sent  for  examination  are 
returnable  if  not  adopted. 

« THE  ALPHABET  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING,” 


WHITE’S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING 

PJ-RV^ISED.  


For  Schools.  The  simplest,  most  practical,  most  complete.  The  most  important 
books  ever  published  on  the  subject.  Write  for  particulars. 


Swinton’s  Readers,  Spellers,  Geographies,  Histories. 
Robinson’s  Mathematics,  Fish’s  Arithmetics. 
Spencerian  Copy-Books. 

Manson’s  Blanks  for  Written  Spelling. 


Smith’s  Physiologies  and  Hygiene,  Hunt’s  Hygiene. 
Webster’s  School  Dictionaries. 

Gray’s  Botanies,  Dana’s  Geologies. 

Cooley’s  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  etc.,  etc. 


Our  Brief  Desckii’tive  List  free  to  any  address. 


IVISOJV, 


HARRISON  HUME,  New  England  Agent, 

55  Frankliu  Street,  Boston. 


Sc  CO.»  P*u.l>li»lier*S5 

753  and  755  Broadway,  New  York. 
149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro. 


IVE  W 


OF 


SEE.IES 


BARNES’ 

New  National  Readers. 

These  are  not  only  the  most  beautiful 
School  Readers  ever  Issued,  but  are  un- 
equaled In  arrangement  and  adaptation 
of  subject  matter.  Aside  from  the  Inter- 
esting character  of  the  lessons,  teachers 
are  especially  Invited  to  note  the  system- 
atic gradation  and  the  happy  results  at- 
tained wherever  the  books  are  in  use.  An 
examination  or  trial  will  fully  demonstrate 
our  claims  for  this  rapidly  growing  series. 


BARNES’ 

New  Arithmetics. 

This  series  presents  a minimum  of  theory 
with  a maximum  of  practice.  It  adopts 
the  shortest  and  best  methods,  and  the  lan- 
guage is  clear  and  exact.  The  Elementary 
and  the  Practical  constitute  the  abridged 
course  for  common  schools,  and  the  Ele- 
mentary and  National  the  complete  course 
for  graded  schools. 

Wherever  these  Arithmetics  are  used, 
teachers  are  delighted,  and  pupils  learn 
rapidly.  


BARNES’ 

Brief  U.  S.  History. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  textbooks  ever  Issued. 
The  new  edition  with  new  type,  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, has  had  a phenomenal  sale.  Barnes’  Primary 
History  of  the  U.  S.,  is  a new  and  attractive  text  ; 
is  rapidly  gaining  substantial  favor,  and  is  destined 
to  become  as  popular  as  the  larger  book. 


Messrs.  A.  S.  BARNES  & CO. 

Have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 

NEW  BARNES’  SERIES 

Of  common  school  textbooks  is  now  completed  by 
the  Publication  of 

BARNES’  l/strof  PENMANSHIP, 

Upon  which  they  confidently  rely  to  maintain  the 
high  reputation  already  established  for  their  other 
new  publications.  


STEELE’S  SCIENCES. 


lishers  to  arrange  with  the  best  talent  available,  for 
revising  and  in  everv  other  way  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  educational  excellence  they  have 
so  justly  earned.  Teachers  contemplating  a 
change,  should  examine  the  latest  editions  of 
Steele’s  books  before  deciding  on  a text. 


BARNES’ 

New  Geographies. 

Clear  type,  elegant  illustrations,  fine 
chromo  maps.  Handsomely  printed  and 
attractively  bound  In  cloth. 

These  superb  new  books  have  won  im- 
mediate and  unequaled  favor.  The  text 
includes  all  the  latest  discoveries  and  Gov- 
ernment surveys.  The  engravings  are 
remarkable  both  for  their  number  and 
quality.  They  not  only  beautify  the  books, 
but  are  of  practical  help  in  illustrating  the 
subject  matter. 


BARNES’ 

Short  Studies  in  English. 

This  little  volume  with  its  new  type,  il- 
lustrations, and  beautifully  colored  cover, 
strongly  appeals  to  the  tastes  and  fancies 
of  children. 

2.  Maxwell’s  Brimary  I.,essons  is 

a capital  introduction  to  the  study  of  Lan- 
guage. Send  for  specimen  pages. 

S.  Sill’s  I>essous  iu  Bnslish.  A sys- 
tematic, comprehensive,  and  complete 
treatment  of  English  Grammar,in  which  all 
useless  verbiage  has  been  eliminated. 


Send  for  Catalogues,  Circulars,  and  Brice  Lists. 

A S.  BARNES  & COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


American  Teacher, 


s XJ  r*  L k:  >1  IV  T . 


A.  E.  WINSHIP, 

W.  E.  SHELDON,  ) 


BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER,  1887. 


Price,  $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  EN(iLANl)  PUBLISHING  CO. 
3 SoMKBSET  St„  Boston. 


.irsT 

ISSUED. 


Ready  for  tlie  Fall  Term. 


.lUST 

ISSUED. 


APPLETONS’ 

Instructive  Reading*  Books. 

HISTORICAI^SERIES. 

By  Professor  JAIBES  JOIIOI^IVOT, 

Author  of  “Natural  History  Series,”  “Geographical  Eeader,”  “ How  We  Live,”  “Sentence  and  Word 
Book,”  ‘Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,’  etc. 


Book  III.,  Part  I.— Stories  of  our  Country. 
Part  II.— Stories  of  Other  Lands. 


Book  I.— Grandfather’s  Stories. 

FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

Book  II.— Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.  Book  IV,,  Part  I,— Stories  of  fire  Oiden  Tine. 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  Pair|  jj  — jefi  Greot  Events  in  History . 

Introductory  price,  30  cents.  Introductory  price,  54  cents. 

Book  V.  — How  Nations  Grow  and  Decay. 

The  Historical  Series  has  been  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as  the  successful  Natural  History  Series  by  the 
author,  and  will  be  found  equally  inteiesting  and  attiacfive.  For  si  pplementaiy  reading  these  books  are  unexcelled. 

Copies  for  examination  will  he  forwarded,  •postpaid,  to  teachers  at  the  introduction  prices.  Send  for  pal 
descriptive  circulars  of  the  series. 


HEALTH  EESfSOINS. 


By  JEROME  WALKER,  M D., 


Lecturer  on  UyqUne  at  Long  Island  CoHege  Hospital.,  and  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  at  the  Brooklyn  Central 

suiting  Physic  an  to  the  Brooklyn  Sea  S,de  Home  for  < hildren,  late  Physician  to  the  St.  John's  Hospital,  the  Sheltering  Ar 
Nursery,  and  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 


The  object  of  this  attractive  little  work  is  to  teach  health  subjects  to  children  in  an  interesting  and  impressive 
way,  presenting  to  the  young  pupils  hygienic  facts  that  are  easily  comprehended  and  that  quickly  lead  to  piac  ica 
results  in  their  daily  habits  and  observations. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  a unique  and  attractive  manner. 


Sample  copies  for  examination  will  he  'mailed,  post-paid,  to  teachers  or  school  officers  at  introduction  price,  48  cts. 

D.  APPLETON  & CO.,  PubUshers, 

HEW  YOHK.  BOSTO.V,  CHICAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  FIRST  WEEK. 

BY  ALICE  ABBOTT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

fO  a conscientious  teacher, — and  they  who  are  not  pur- 
suing their  work  in  this  spirit  are  much  fewer  tiian 
many  imagine, — this  first  week  in  the  school  jear  is  a pe- 
culiarly trying  one.  A new  class  has  come  to  us,  but  how 
well  we  know  that  before  any  real  w..rk  can  be  done  the 
class  idea  must  melt  away  and  each  boy  and  girl  mu^t 
stand  alone.  A teacher,  before  she  can  be  helpful,  must 
have  found  out  where  her  pupils  are  strong  and  where 
weak,  and.  what  is  more  difficult,  make  sure  that  no  child 
is  concealing  a real  peculiarity  of  disposition  by  an  as- 
sumed one,  for  sometimes  sauciness  or  stubbornness  hides 
a diffidence  which  is  the  key  to  difficulties. 

In  Miss  Barton's  school,  Monday  and  Tuesday  had 
slipped  smoothly  along,  but  on  Wedne^day  morning  as 
she  scanned  the  upturned  faces  before  her  in  the  hush  that 
preceded  the  devotional  reading,  she  was  conscious  ot 
knowing  scarcely  more  of  her  pupils’  real  stives  than  she 
had  learned  from  the  faces. 

The  new  room  and  teacher  had  brought  about  a restraint 
that  in  itself  controlled  the  class.  Surely  it  was  not  a set 
of  rules  that  made  the  room  quiet  and  the  children  orderly, 
for  Miss  Barton  made  no  rules  except  this  one,  “ Do 
Ririht.”  Even  this  was  not  given  out  as  an  edict  from 
the  desk  ; but  hour  by  hour,  as  disagreeable  traits  made 
their  appearance,  by  appealing  to  the  best  in  the  offender 
she  hoped  to  lead  each  to  make  the  most  of  hinisi'Lf  and 
to  see  that  his  influence  could  injure  no  one.  “ Our  in- 
fluence has  no  nights  and  keeps  no  Sabbaths  ” was  a motto 
in  the  room.  If  it  never  aided  the  children  in  self-gov- 
ernment it  often  calmed  and  restrained  the  teacher. 

Under  a tegims  of  “ don'ts,”  she  reasoned,  does  not  the 
teacher  govern  and  the  child  gain  little  in  self-control.''  If 
the  highest  aim  in  teaching  is  character  building  must 
there  not  be  much  freedom  in  the  room  in  order  that  the 
children  may  make  decisions  for  themselves?  So  yester- 
day, when  Elsie  had  asked  to  leave  the  room.  Miss  Barton 
had  said,  “ Certainly,  you  need  never  ask  'f  you  find  it  ne- 
cessary.” Was  there  a general  exodus  after  that ? No; 
partly  because  this  was  exactly  as  their  former  teacher 
had  spoken.  But  suppose  some  one  should  abuse  the  priv- 
ilege ; a few  quiet  words  when  teacher  and  pupil  were  alone 
usually  made  the  child  feel  somewhat  as  his  teacher  did 
in  the  matter. 

Friday  night  had  come,  and  five  o’clock  found  Miss 
Barton  resting?  Yes.  To  be  sure,  the  register  into  which 
she  had  j ist  found  time  to  copy  the  names,  and  the  record 
for  the  week  lay  open  before  her,  but,  beyoud  it,  her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  open  window  into  which  a tall,  beautiful 
maple  flashed  its  blaze  of  rich  color.  The  beauty  of  the 
foliage  rested  her,  still  she  was  busily  thinking  of  the 
oddities,  peculiarities,  faults ; > os,  and  of  the  many  good 
charaoteristies  which  had  cropped  (>ut  in  the  occupants  at 


the  now  empty  seats  during  the  week.  A hearty  ‘ Good 
evening ! ” interrupted  her.  She  turned  to  face  Miss 
Whipple,  the  last  year’s  teacher  of  some  of  these  same  lit- 
tle people.  Why  had  site  come?  Miss  Bat  ton  hail  now 
taught  several  years,  but  her  friend  bad  had  a large  and 
varied  experience,  and,  because  of  it,  when  the  younger 
teai'.ber  through  her  inexperience  was  making  mts'akes, 
especially  in  the  discipline,  of  her  school,  and  reaping  the 
hitter  though  inevitable  results,  she  had  kindly  taken  the 
tangled  threads  into  her  own  hands  and  taught  a com 
mon  sense  way  of  straightening  them.  So  she  had  come 
to-night  to  add  to  the  knowledge  Mi.-s  Barton  herself  had 
obtained  of  her  pupils  all  she  could,  not  only  concerning 
the  children  themselves,  but  their  home  life  and  environ- 
ment. 

During  the  hour  that  followed  each  of  the  thirty  was 
discussed,  some  with  only  few  words,  while  in  speaking 
of  others,  “ What  can  I do  for  them  ? ” was  a many-sidrd 
problem  because  school  seemed  to  be  about  the  only  place 
where  they  could  be  under  good  influence. 

As  the  two  teachers  walked  for  a part  of  the  way  home 
ogether,  talking  not  about  school  now,  but  of  those  topics, 
which  interest  all  intelligent  women  whether  they  be 
teachers  or  not,  they  did  not  notice  a boy  who  had  been 
leaning  against  the  fence  near  where  a street  more  shady 
and  country-like  led  into  their  own,  until  he  began  to  walk 
slowly  toward  them;  then  Miss  Barton  recognized  one  of 
her  boys,  and  at  the  same  instant  her  eyes  fell  upon  a 
bunch  of  blue  gentians  which  he  was  handing  her  with 
the  query,  “ Ain't  this  the  k-nd  ? ” “ Yes,  John,  fringed 
gentians.  How  lovely  they  are  ! I thank  you,”— but  the 
boy  had  gone. 

By  way  of  explanation  Miss  Barton  said  : 

“ This  afternoon  I vaiied  the  usual  reading  and  language 
lessons,  combining  them  in  a Bryant  exercise.  So  early  in 
the  term  theie  could  be  but  little  preparation,  so  1 brought 
in  his  life,  having  previously  marked  the  interesting  para- 
gratihs.  The  children  passed  the  book  about,  so  each 
could  have  a chance  to  read.  Then  they  looked  in  their 
new  set  of  supplementary  readers  and  found  a poem  by 
him,  ‘ The  Fringed  Gentian,  ’ after  which  they  selected 
one  of  their  number  to  read  it  for  them. 

“You  remember  th'at  crimson  curtain  which  can  be 
drawn  across  a portion  of  the  front  board  ? Behind  that 
I had  written  the  names  of  a few  of  his  poems.  That  was 
drawn  away,  and  the  titles  were  read  in  concert. 

“ I happened  to  have  two  copies  of  his  ‘ Little  People  of 
the  Snow,’  which  could  be  cut  up  into  sections,  dividing  it 
among  the  members  of  the  class.  They  had  a little  time 
for  study,  and  then  read  the  poem.  I asked  all  who 
could  give  one  item  about  the  poet  to  stand,  and  all  rose, 
even  John. 

“ We  decided  to  have  the  same  fact  given  but  once,  and 
if  any  scholar  found  that  his  had  been  mentioned,  he  must 
be  seated  unless  he  could  think  of  another.  The  facts 
were  nett  giv*en  in  order  ; so  with  one  at  tlie  board  U>  write 
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a list  of  topics,  they  agreed  that  if  they  were  to  write  the 
story  of  his  life  they  must  speak  first  of  his  birthplace  and 
parents,  then  of  his  boyhood,  school,  occupation,  poems, 
and  death.  For  a language  lesson  soon  thej  will  write  it 
out. 

John  said  as  little  as  any  one,  but  he  listened  atten- 
tively ; and  as  he  passed  out  I noticed  that  he  stopped 
at  the  desk  to  look  more  closely  at  the  water-color  sketch 
of  a bunch  of  gentians  I had  brought  in  for  the  after- 
noon.” 

“John’s  best  is  not  equal  to  Marion’s  or  Willie’s,  and 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  unjust  to  compare  child  witli 
child,  i'Utthe  work  of  each  pupil  with  that  done  before  and 
with  what  he  is  capable  of  doing adding,  as  they  took 
di£f*-rent  streets,  in  that  firm,  low  tone  of  approval  which 
Miss  Barton  had  rather  hear  than  volumes  of  praise  from 
a casual  visitor,  “ You  have  lifted  that  boy,  if  but  for  a 
moment,  to  a higbt-r  level.  Just  so  you  can  help  to  biing 
out  the  best  in  them  all,  if  you  can  reach  each.  How 
you  can  do  that  no  teacher,  no  book  f»n  pedagogy,  can  tell 
you.  Ways  will  come  to  you  through  an  intelligent, 
loving,  sympathetic  study  of  your  children.” 


THE  DELSARTE  SYSTEM  OF  GYMNASTICS  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  SARAH  L.  ARXOLD. 

AH?  E have  talked  of  the  broad  meaning  of  the  word  “ Ed- 
VP^  ucation,” — the  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  child,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical, 
and  have  agreed  that  this  full  development  is  necessary  to 
complete  living.  But  have  we  not  as  teachers  tacitly  con- 
sented to  attempt  the  training  of  the  first  two,  leaving  the 
physical  culture  largely  to  happen  as  it  will  ? Have  we 
realized  that  the  growing  intellect,  the  developing  moral 
and  spiritual  natures  need  for  a home  a body  recognized 
and  cared  for  as  the  temple  of  God  ? Has  the  physical 
training  in  our  schools  taught  our  children  to  feel  tliis 
truth  ? 

These  questions  have  been  clamoring  for  an  answer  in 
my  thought  since  a Friday,  not  long  past,  when  I had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  some  of  the  work  done  by  Dr. 
Mary  V.  Lee,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  classes  in 
Physical  Culture  in  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training 
School.  I was  present  at  one  of  the  class  exercises  in  the 
lauge,  well-fitted  gymnasium  in  the  Normal  School  Build- 
ing. The  sixty  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  had  forty 
or  fifty  lessons  during  the  school  year. 

When  I entered  the  room  the  class  were  seated. 
“ You  may  go  as  you  choose  to  your  places  on  the  floor,” 
said  Dr.  Lee. 

Singly  and  by  twos,  from  the  four  sides  of  the  room 
they  came,  some  walking,  some  running,  some  skipping, 
others  in  polka  step  ; all  easily,  with  no  sign  of  hurry, 


awkwardness,  or  confusion,  though  the  usual  gymnastic 
signal  of  “ One,  two,  three,  begin,”  was  wanting.  In 
their  places  they  followed  their  teacher  through  a long 
series  of  varied  movements,  gentle,  rhythmic,  graceful, 
in  harmony  with  the  soft  music  that  accompanied  them. 
Every  muscle  w'as  stretched  and  relaxed,  yet  every  move- 
ment was  easy  and  natural ; every  motion  showed  a gen- 
tleness and  grace  that  told  of  well-trained  strength. 
They  ran,  they  walked,  they  went  to  their  seats  in  the 
hippity  hop  ” fashion  that  children  love.  They  passed 
before  Dr.  Lee  in  line  and  gave  her  easy,  courteous  greet- 
ing. They  made  gestures  of  giving,  receiving,  throwing 
away  ; of  fear  and  of  gladness  ; of  welcome  and  repul- 
sion ; and  these  needed  no  interpreter.  In  all  was  plainly 
seen  the  fact  that  somehow  their  physical  selves  had  been 
so  trained  that  they  rendered  willing  obedience  to  the 
power  dwelling  within.  They  had  learned  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  higher  nature,  to  do  its  bidding. 

“ But  how  ?”  I asked. 

“ By  having  every  movement  taught  in  harmony  with 
law  ; by  having  graceful,  rhythmic  movements  repeated 
before  the  pupils  till  they  see  the  grace  ; by  having  these 
imitated  till  they  feel  the  grace  ; by  arousing  noble  feel- 
ing and  then  giving  its  natural  gesture  expression ; by 
awakening  noble  feeling  and  calling  for  its  expression,  re- 
joicing if  a dozen  different  gestures  are  given,  each  true 
to  the  sentiment ; by  shaking  the  stiff  and  awkward  out  of 
the  body  and  sub.stituting  the  easy  and  attractive ; by 
making  the  body  and  soul/ree.” 

“ But  how  will  you  do  all  this  ?”  I pursued. 

“ I cannot  tell  you  in  five  minutes.  Come  to  my  sum- 
mer classes  and  I will  show  you.” 

“ But  is  it  possible  for  this  teaching  to  be  given  in 
public  schools  ?”  I asked.  “ You  shall  see,”  was  the 
reply.  And  I did  see. 

The  primary  classes  from  the  Training  School,  directed 
by  a pupil  of  Dr.  Lee’s,  showed  me  that  this  system  proves 
as  gieat  a success  with  the  children  as  with  the  older  pu- 
pils, They  walked  with  ease  and  grace.  They  were 
proud  of  their  growing  chests  and  obedient  muscles. 
They  gathered  for  Dr.  Lee  imaginary  flowers,  gi-owing  on 
the  gymnasium  floor,  with  such  truthfulness  that  the  room 
seemed  a real  wood,  and  they  among  the  flowers  and 
ferns.  Then  with  glad,  graceful  gestures  of  giving,  and 
faces  that  spoke  their  feeling,  they  brought  them  to  her. 
riiey  held  up  their  hands  to  catch  imaginary  apjdes  which 
she  tossed  them  ; and  they  caught  them,  too.  They  lived 
the  thing  they  acted,  and  their  souls  shone  through  their 
faces  and  spoke  in  every  attitude. 

Is  not  such  physical  training  what  our  schools  need  ? 
It  will  do  away  with  the  narrow  chests,  stooping  shoulders, 
and  awkward  movements  too  common  in  our  schoolrooms, 
and  at  the  same  time  teach  the  children  how  their  bodies 
may  express,  rather  than  stifle,  the  soul  within  them. 
And  with  such  training  the  mind  and  soul  will  grow  in 
harmony  with  their  dwelling-place. 
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NUMBERS  AT  SIGHT. 

SUPT.  MORROW,  of  Allegheny,  handled  a class  in 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school  admirably  m 
testing  their  knowledge  of  numbers  at  sight.  There  were 
little  sticks  upon  the  table,  and  he  arranged  them  in  vari- 
ous ways,  thus : 


1 Mil 

Ml 

III 

2 nil 

1 1 

II 

Ml 

M 

IM 

4 Ml 

Ml 

II 

5 Ml 

Ml 

MM 

He  multiplied  these  tests  to  make  sure  that  they  knew 
them  at  sight.  He  would  have  the  class  close  their  eyes 
every  time  while  he  arranged  them,  and  then  as  they 
opened  their  eyes  they  would  tell  as  nearly  instantly  as 
Ave  could  determine  just  the  number.  The  phases  of  the 
exercise  were  the  closing  of  the  eyes,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sticks,  blocks,  etc. 


LESSONS  IN  CUTTING. 

XBBIK  M.  WHITE,  PROVIDENCE,  K.  I. 

HE  scissors  asked  for  a month  ago  are  now  properly  marked 
and  ready  for  use. 

How  did  we  get  them  ?]  In  various  ways.  In  the  first  place 
asked  the  children  if  they  wanted  to  cut,-of  course  they  did,- 
ihen  we  would  furnish  paper  if  they  would  bring  scissors;  this 
seemed  a very  satisfactory  arrangement  to  both  parties,  till  word 
came  from  mamma  that  she  was  afraid  the  little  five-year-old  would 
.ret  injured  carrying  the  scissors  to  school.  We  were  on  hand  with 
paper,  and  armed  against  objections  : Tell  mamma  to  put  a cork 
on  the  end  of  the  scissors,  or  give  you  five  cents  and  we  will  fur- 
nish yon  with  a pair.  , 

Some  principals  levied  a tax  of  five  cents  on  each  child  in  the 
building  (4,  6,  or  8 rooms) ; they  then  invested  the  amount  in  fif  teen- 
cent  scissors  (a  little  lower  rate  at  wholesale),  enough  to  supply  th. 
largest  room.  These  are  the  property  of  the  school,  and  do  not 
require  tagging.  The  class  entering  school  next  fall  will  be  taxed 
at  the  same  rate,  which  sum  will  defray  the  expense  of  sharpening. 
By  this  method  no  time  is  wasted  in  getting  the  scissors  from  home, 
none  in  reading  the  names  for  distribution,  and  no  one  is  working 

with  poor  tools.  . 

O her  teachers  had  the  children  bring  five  cents,— the  price  of 
iron  scissors ; each  room  acts  independently,  and  the  scissors  are 
the  property  of  the  pupils,  but  are  not  tagged.  When  the  children 
bring  scissors  from  home,  all  shapes  and  kinds  may  be  expected. 
The  best  way  to  tag  these  is  to  write  the  name  in  ink  on  light  col- 
ored leather,  three 
inches  long.  Cut  a 
slit  in  one  end,  put  the 
tag  through  the  handle,  and  di-aw  tue  end  of  the  leather  through 
the  slit.  Time,  an  important  factor  in  school  work,  is  gained  if 
the  scissors  belonging  to  each  row  are  kept  by  themselves,  either 

in  boxes,  on  card- 
board, or  in  bundles 
fastened  with  rubber 
bands.  When  distrib- 
uted, they  are  kept 
on  the  right  side  of 


the  desk,  ready  for  use.  A piece  of  paper,  4x6  inehc",  ir  eiven 
each  child,  and  is  placed  on  the  desk  thus : 

The  pupils  take  the  edge  of  the  paper  nearest 
them  and  turn  it  toward  the  teacher  till  it  touches 
the  edge  nearest  her.  The  edges  are  held  to 
gether  with  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  presses 
the  paper  down  on  the  fold.  The  thumb  or  finger- 
nail then  presses  the  fold.  We  now  have 

“ A little  book,”  is  the  answer  of  a delighted 
school. 

Is  there  a story  in  your  book  ? No  ? I have  a story  in  my  book 
of  a little  boy  and  girl  who  went  up  the  hill. 

Up  came  the  hands,  and,— “ I know  that  story.  Miss .” 

Tell  me  the  name  of  the  boy  and  girl ; what  they  were  carrying, 
and  where  going.  Can  we  make  a bucket  out  of  clay  ? To. 

morrow  we  will  try.  There  is  now  no  lack  of 
original  composition,  and  our  drawing  lesson 
has  now  become  one  of  language. 

We  will  now  turn  our  book  over  on  the  desk, 
thus,  and  think  about  the  stories.  We  now 
have  a tent,  the  roof  of  a house,  a hen-coop, 
etc.  We  all  heard  the  wind  last  niffht.  This 
morning  we  fonnd  the  hen-coop  blown 
down.  We  will  some  day  make  a new  one, 
but  now  pass  the  finger-nail  over  the  fold, 
so  the  paper  will  lie  down  flat.  Cut  it  in 
two  without  doubling  the  paper.  Children 
now  place  one  t i<=ce  on  the  desk  in  front  of 
them.  Let 


see  the  pointer  of  the 
1 


left  hand  (all  raise  left 
hand)  ; place  it  on  the 
lower  left-hand  angle  of 
the  paper ; take  the  lower 
right-hand  angle  and  turn 
,l  towa.d  the  ]elt  till  the  lower  edge  touches  the  left- 
hand  edge,  and  the  lower  left-hand  angle  is  half  as  large  u wus 
at  first ; take  the  paper  in  the  left  hand  and  cut 
along  the  edge,  1,  2,  as  ^ 

yon  see  me,  and  we  shall 
have  “a  soldier’s  hat,” 

“ a shawl,”  etc.  Open 
the  shawl  and  tell  me  the 
shape.  A square. 

Place  the  square  on  the 
dpsk  and  fold  the  angle 
nearest  you  over  to  the  angle  nearest  me.  Open  the  square  as  be- 
fore, and  fold  the  angle  nearest  you  to  the  middle 
and  we  have  “ a ship,”  which  we  will  name, 


Bessie, 


flower,  etc.  We  can  see  the  shadow  of  the  ship  in  the  water. 
Turn  the  angle  nearest  you  to  the  middle  of  the  square  and  we 
have  a raft,  a tug,  etc. , which  we  will  turn  thus,  and 
have  a broom  case.  The  angle  nearest 
the  pupil  is  folded  over  to  the  center  and 
a house  made.  The  narrow  slip  of  paper 
left  after  cutting  the  square  is  now  folded 
and  we  have  a letter,  which,  after  read- 
ing, we  put  in— “ The  envelope.”  With 
older  children  this  lesson  may  be  made  a 
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very  interesting  one.  The  Mayflower  is  going  to  China,  we  will 
say,  and  we  must  send  off  the  goods  we  make, — those  that  the 
people  of  China  will  want  to  buy.  As  the  Mayflower  is  towed 
down  the  harbor  by  a tug,  the  house  is  one  in  which  the  goods 
were  stored,  and  the  letter  is  from  the  captain  describing  the 
passage  to  China,  the  delight  of  his  children  seeing  the  “ ships  of 
the  Desert,”  fl>ing-fish,  sharks,  junks,  sampans,  customs  and 
costumes  of  different  nationalities,  and  ends  by  asking  us  to  tele- 
graph him  (can  we  ?)  what  to  bring  back.  If  the  children  do  not 
seem  familiar  with  all  the  passengers  of  the  Mayflower  have  seen, 
suggest  books  of  travel  for  home  reading. 

How  can  mucilage  be  used  ? and  don’t  the  children  daub  them- 
selves and  everything  they  touch  ? To  the  last  question.  No.  We 
will  take  the  paper  remaining  on  the  desk  and  fold  the  short  edges 
together  and  cut  in  two  as  before.  We  make  a square  from  each 
piece,  aud  put  them  together  to  make  a 
star.  The  pupils  then  watch  the  teacher 
while  she  puts  a little  mucilage  in  the  mid- 
y \ die  of  one  square,  places  the  other  square 

\ / upon  it,  and  holds  till  dry.  They  wish  to 

\ / do  the  same,  so  they  hold  one  of  the  squares 

— ■ \-  y — on  the  desk  while  the  teacher  passes  up  the 

aisles  with  bottle  and  brush,  giving  to  each 
square  a little  mucilage,  when  the  children  proceed  to  place  the 
second  square  on  the  first  and  hold  them  in  place  till  dry,  as  they 
have  seen  the  teacher  do. 


THE  FOUR  FUNDAMENTAL  RULES  IN  THE 
16TH  CENTURY. 


by  fbank  kakbaum. 


[•p  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  Homan  Notation  was  used  in 
European  countries  almost  exclusively.  Then  a change  took 
place  in  Germany.  The  man  that  brought  about  this  change 
was  Adam  Risen. 

Adam  Risen,  generally  called  Risen  von  StafPelstein,  on  the  sup- 
position  that  he  was  born  at  Staffelstein,  was  born  at  Zwoenitz, 
Saxony.  This  place  being  in  a mining  district,  his  first  vocation 
was  that  of  a miner.  Afterward,  however,  he  took  to  mathematics, 
in  the  history  of  which  his  name  has  found  a most  honorable  place. 
For  it  was  he  that  introduced  the  Arabic  Notation,  as  we  have  it 
to-day,  based  on  the  two  principles  that ; 

1.  Ten  units  of  any  order  in  a number  make  one  unit  of  the  next 
higher  order  t and  that, 

2.  When  any  order  of  units  in  a number  is  vacant,  the  place  is 
filled  with  a cipher- 

This  alone  would  .suffice  to  secure  Risen  a place  in  history  ; but 
he  has  done  considerably  more.  He  has  written  books  on  mathe- 
matics which  were  quite  a means  of  diffusing  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. Among  these,  the  one  Risen  published  in  the  year  1525  at 
Erfurt,  Germany,  is  of  most  interest  to  teachers,  as  it  contains  in- 
structions pertaining  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  the  four  fund- 
amental rules  of  arithmetic,  by  which  he  tries  to  do  away  with  an 
‘‘old  way”  of  teaching  these  operations,  and  which  are  so  original 
and  unique,  that  they  are  well  worth  the  time  devoted  to  their 

study-  „. 

Before  explaining  his  “method”  let  me  state  that  Risen  dis- 
tingnished  not  four  but  six  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Besides  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  he  has 
what  he  terms  ‘ mediation  and  duplication,”  the  former  of  these 
meaning  multiplication  by  2,  the  latter  division  by  2. 

The  following  is  what  might  be  called  “ Risen’s  method”  : 

Risen  uses  lines  and  spaces  in  teaching  the  four  fundamental 
rules,  partly  as  a means  of  demonstration,  partly  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory  and  partly  as  a means  of  performing  the  operations. 

Regarding  the  merits  of  hU  “method”  he  says:  “ I have  found 


in  my  practice  as  a teacher  that  pupils  taught  by  this  method 
acquire  skill  in  working  with  numbers  far  superior  to  that  gained  by 
pupils  taught  in  the  old  way.”  (The  old  way  he  refers  to  here  is  the 
one  in  use  now,  which,  however,  was,  at  the  time,  taught  in  that 
purely  mechanical  way  that  is  best  characterized  by  the  following 
little  anecdote  : A teacher  who  asked  one  of  his  pupils  : Why  did 
you  do  it  this  way  ? received  this  reply ; Because  it  gives  the 
answer ! ) 

As  to  the  use  of  the  lines  and  spaces  Risen  explains  : “ The  first 
and  lowest  line  means  units  ; the  one  above  it,  tens  : the  next,  hun- 
dreds ; the  next,  thousands,  etc.  ; the  one  above  always  having  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  one  directly  below.  And  every  space  equals 
one  half  the  value  of  the  line  directly  above  that  space.”  Thus  ; 
etc. 

1000000 

500000 

lOOfWO 

50000 

10000 

5000 

1000 

500 

100 

50 

Tens. 

Fives. 

Units. 

Instead  of  slate  and  pencil,  the  pupil  required  what  was  called  a 
counting-board  and  a number  of  counting-pennies  or  buttons. 

After  finishing  numeration  the  pupil  had  to  learn  that  a button 
or  penny  on  the  lowest  line  stands  for  one ; in  the  lowest  space,  for 
5;  on  the  second  line,  for  10;  in  the  second  space,  for  50;  on  the 
third  line,  for  100;  in  the  third  space,  for  .500;  on  the  fourth  line, 
for  1000 ; in  the  fourth  space,  for  5000 ; etc. 

Then  practice  in  representing  numbers  on  the  ceuuting-board  set 
in,  and  finally  the  four  rules  were  taught. 

The  rule  Risen  gives  for  addition  is  : “And  note,  that  when  on  any 
line  yon  get  five  buttons,  pick  them  up  and  put  one  in  the  next 
space  above  ; but  when  in  any  space  you  get  two  buttons,  pick  them 
p and  put  one  on  the  next  line  above.” 

Fig.  2 illustrates  an  example  in  addition. 

Example  : What  is  the  sum  of  761  -)-  81.35  -}-  408  ? 


I. 

Figuke  1. 

II.  III. 

IV. 

•ioooo  1 

1 

6000 

• 

• 

1000 

• • • 

• • • • 

500  • 

100  1 0 • 

• 

• • • • 

• • • 

50 

• 

10  • 

• • • 

6 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• • • 

• • • • 

*761 

8135~^  + 408 

= 0304 

•These  numbers,  expressed  In  figures,  were  not  on  the  counting- 
board.  Pupils  knew  nothing  of  figures  at  that  stage  of  school  life. 

Explanation  : The  parts  were  reduced  to  counting-buttons  and 
arranged  in  columns,  so  that  no  line  contained  more  than  four  and 
no  space  more  than  one.  (See  Fig.  I.,  II.,  III.)  Then  the  child 
found  how  many  unilx  there  were  by  counting  them.  In  this  case 
:1  in  111  , 1 in  I.  = 4,  to  be  put  down  on  first  line  of  IV.  Next, 
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5’b.  1 ill  III.,  1 in  II.  =2  10  To  be  put  down  on  lO’s 

line  of  IV.  lO'S.  1 in  IV.,  li  in  II.,  I in  l.=.5  IO'b  = 1 50. 
Trtke  of  the  1 10  and  put  1 in  50  b space  of  IV.  .50’S.  1 in  IV.. 
1 in  I.  =2  50's.  = 1 100.  To  be  put  down  in  IV.  lOO's.  1 
in  IV  , 4 in  111  , 1 in  11,2  in  I.  = 8 lOO  8 = 1 500  (lo  be  pui 
in  500’a  space  of  IV. ) and  8 100  a (to  be  put  in  lOO'a  line  of  IV /. 
SCO’s.  1 in  IV.,  1 in  I.  = 2 500's  = 1 1000.  To  bo  put  on 
1000  8 Ime  in  IV.  1, COO'S.  1 in  IV  , 3 in  II.  =4  1,000'a. 
To  be  put  on  1,000’s  line  in  i V.  5,000’s.  1 in  II.  = 1 5,000. 

Put  down  ill  IV. 

It  is  yet  to  be  raentioned  that  the  pennies  or  buttons  were  picked 
up  as  ih-y  were  counted. 

Fronn  the  preceding  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  subtraction  was 
done.  Kisen's  rule  is  ; 

“ Put  the  number  from  which  Ton  mean  to  subtract  on  the 
board,  and  the  other  number  some  distance  fioin  it.  If  you  can- 
not subtract,  reduce  one,  the  upper  buitons,  to  lower  terms.  If  it 
is  on  a line,  take  it  up  and  put  one  in  the  next  space  below  and 
live  on  the  next,  line  below.  (One  on  a line  = I wo  in  the  space 
below;  reducing  one  ot  these  sti.l  further  = 5 on  the  next  line 
below.)  But  if  it  is  in  a space,  pick  it  up  and  put  five  on  the  next 
lower  line.  And  nme,  if  it  should  happen  that  you  are  to  subtract 
quarts  and  pin's  where  you  have  none,  you  reduce  gallons  lo  quarts 
and  in  the  same  way  quarts  to  pints,  and  then  take  away  what  is  to 
be  subtracted.” 

(Uisen  does  not  name  gallons,  quarts,  and  pints,  hnt  floren. 
grosclien,  Jj/enning.  w hich  means  money  used  in  those  days.  In 
giving  the  rule  in  English,  I have  chosen  the  terms  gallons,  quarts, 
and  pints,  that  American  readers  might  the  better  understand  the 
rule.) 

After  the  rule  Risen  gives  an  example  : 

“ Some  one  owes  me  8U0  fl  'len,  8 groschen,  and  7 pfenning;  has 
279  floren,  J6gioschen,  and  9 pfeuuing.  Ilow  much  is  due  to  me 
yet?” 

Fig.  2 shows  the  solution  of  a similar  example. 

390  gallons,  3 quarts,  1 pint,  le?s  ;;79  gallons,  2 quarts. 


Figuhe  2. 


I. 

« • • 

100 

0 

60 

• 9 ® ® 1 

10 

• 

5 

O 

® • • 

• 

1 

396  gallons. 

3 quaits. 

1 pint. 

II. 

e>  » 

100 

G 

50 

• • 

10 

« 

6 

• • ® ® 



279  gall  ins. 

2 quarts. 

III. 

0 

too 

60 

• 

10 

5 

• • 

• 

5 

117  gallons. 

1 quart. 

1 pint. 

I.  = minuend,  II.  = subtrahend,  III.  = remainder. 

Solution.  — Pints:  0 pt.  from  1 pt.  = 1 pt. 

Qaurls  : 2 qt.  from  3 qt.  = 1 qt. 

Gallons:  4 1a  from  I 1 can’t  be  taken.  Reduce  a_/fue 
in  the  minuend.  Gives  Ola.  Fourl's  from  6 I’s  = 2 I’a. 


The  5 in  the  minuend  was  reduced.  To  get  5’a,  reduce  a 10 
= 2 5 a.  Less  15  = 15. 

One  10  was  reduced,  leaves  3 10  a.  Leas  2 10  a =*  1 10. 

One  50  from  1 50  = 0 50. 

2 lOO’a  from  3 100  8 = 1 lOO’a 

Remainder:  1 100,  1 10,  1 5,  and  2 I’a  =117,  which  is 
gallons. 

Risen  also  tells  his  pupils  how  to  prove  their  work.  He  savs  ; 

If  yon  would  prove  the  correctness  of  your  work,  add  the  subtra- 
hend to  the  remainder.  If  the  amount  is  equal  to  the  minuend, 
your  work  is  correct.” 

Fig.  3 illustrates  multiplication  : 24  X 386. 


Figure  3. 


1. 

11. 

HI. 

IV. 

10000 

6000 

• 

• 

lOOO 

• • 

• 

• • • • 

600 

• 

• 

100 

• • • 

• • 

• • 

60 

• 

• 

10 

• • • 

• • 

• • • • 

• 

5 

• 

1 

• 

• • • • 

• • • • 

24  X 386  = 7720  + 1.544  = 9264 


I.  = multiplicand,  II.  = product  of  2 X 10  X 386,  HI.  = prod- 
uct of  4 X 386,  IV.  = sum  of  two  products. 


Explanotion : 
lOO’S.  2 X 300  = 600 
50’S.  2 X 60  = 100 
lO’s.  2 X 30  = 60 
5’s.  2 X 5 = 10 
I’s.  2 X 1 = 2 


A.  386  X 2 X 10. 

times  10  = 6,000  = 1 5,000  -j-  1 1.000 
“ 10  = 1,000=  1 l.COO 

» 10  = 600=1  5t0-fl  100 
“ 10=  100=  1 100 
“ 10=  20=  2 10a 


7,720  = 1 5,000,  2 I OOO’a 
1 500,  2 lOO'a,  2 lO'a 

B.  386  X 4. 


1 OO’S.  4 X 300  = 1,200  = 1 1,C00  -f-  2 

lOO’B 

50’S.  4 X 

50  = 200  = 2 

11  O’a 

lO’s.  4 X 

30  = 120  = 1 100  -f  2 

10  b 

.5’S.  4 X 

5 = 20  = 2 

lO’B 

I’S.  4 X 

1=4=  4 

I’s 

1,544  = 1 1 000, 1 500,  4 lO’a,  4 I’a. 

C.  7,720  + 1,544  = 9,264  = 1 5,000.  4 1,000’a,  2 lOO’a, 
1 5''‘,1  lO,  and  4 la. 

Fig.  4 shows  an  example  in  division  : 1,476  ~ 12. 


Figure  4. 
I.  II. 


1000 

• 

600 

100  : 

• • • • 

• 

60 

o 

I.  = dividend. 

10 

• • 

• • 

II.  =qu(itlent. 

As  in  multiplication. 

6 

• 

the  other  jiart  is 

1 

• 

• • • 

not  put  down. 

1,476  ^12  = 123. 


Explanation:  Reduce  the  1 1,000  = 2 500’a;  not  divis- 
ible by  12.  2 500’b  =>  10  lOOa,  to  which  add  4 lOO'a  = 

14  lOOa;  divided  by  12  = 1 lOO,  with  a remainder  2 lOO’a. 
2 100b=4  50'b,  to  which  add  1 50=6  SO’s;  not  divis- 
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ible  by  12,  hence  50's  space  remains  vacant.  6 50  8 = 25 
lO  8,  plus  2 10'8  = 27  lO's,  divided  by  12  = 2 lO’s,  with  a re- 
mainder of  .3  lO'e.  3 lO’s  reduced  = 6 5 8,  plus  15  = 7 5’8  ; 
no'  divisible  by  12.  Reduced  = 35  I's,  plus  1 1 = 36  I’e,  divided 
by  12  = 3 1 8. 

Quotient:  1 lOO,  2 lO’s,  3 1’b  = 123. 

Considering  the  merits  of  Risen’s  method,  I think  that  though 
it  is  for  the  greater  part  purely  mechanical,  yet  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  analyzing  and  synthetizing  of  the  numbers,  which  were  re- 
quired of  the  pupils,  afforded  a valuable  means  of  mental  training, 
and  were,  for  the  time,  a very  good  pr  paratory  course  for  the  work 
with  written  numbers  (which  in  Risen’s  book  follows  the  work  be- 
fore described),  teaching  (I)  Arabic  Notation;  (2)  the  four  [six[ 
fundamental  rules  with  numbers  expressed  by  figures. 

Riseii’s  method  was  used  till  about  the  year  170(1,  when  it  was 
crowded  out  of  the  schools  by  a book  published  by  Peschek,  who 
was  born  1676. 

Pescbek’s  is  the  doubtful  honor  of  reviving,  by  means  of  his  book, 
that  “ go  as-you-are-started  ” wav  of  teaching  numbers  which,  for 
a number  of  years,  was  the  only  one  used  ; which  was  almost  the 
only  one  used  even  in  Getmany  as  late  as  1800;  and  which  is  nut 
quite  obsolete  yet. 

To  illu'.trate  Peschek’s  “go-as-yon-are-started  ’’  way,  I now  give 
an  extiaet  from  his  book. 

“ Example. — If  a man  gets  $2  ) on  Monday  and  $35  on  Tuesday  ; 
how  manv  dollars  dues  he  get  both  days  ? 

Put  it  down  like  this  ; 25 

.35 

60  dollars. 

Explanation:  Say:  5 and  5 are  10.  Put  down  the  0 below  the 
5,  and  keep  the  1.  Then  say.  The  1 that  was  kept  and  3 and  2 
= 6.  Put  down  below  3.’’ 

Happily,  this  dead  weight  of  mechanism  has  been  lifted  off  by 
Pestalozzi’s  imperative  “Base  all  your  instruction  on  intuition !"’ 
For,  ever  since  the  time  of  Pe«tah>zzi  good  methods  for  teaching 
Aiithmetic  have  been  issued  in  G rraany,  among  which  the  one  ol 
Gtiibe,  published  1842,  has  found  its  way  to  Amerioan  teacher-i. 
And  the  last  tea  years  especially  have  brought  out  most  valuatde 
handbooks  for  “ Teaching  Aii'hmetic.’’  But,  on  studying  all  or 
more  than  one  of  them,  one  finds:  1.  That  “ many  ways  lead  to 

Rome’’ ; and  2,  That  it  is  yet  to  be  decided  which  is  the  best! 


MAP  DRAWING. 

BY  L.  DE  8ENANCOUR. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Constmotion  Lines. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 

1.  Draw  a line  to  represent  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  2. 
Lay  <iff  a portion  of  this  line  to  represent  the  northern  boundary  of 
Veimoiit.  plus  the  width  of  the  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire. 

3.  Bisect  this  line,  and  one  division  will  be  the  unit  of  measure  for 
the  rest  of  the  map  It  represriits  the  width  of  the  reoangle  of 
Massachusetts,  50  miles.  4.  From  the  end  of  the  noi  thrrn  boun- 
dary of  Vermont  draw  a line  that  will  pa.ss  through  the  western 
part  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  This  line  rep- 
res' nts  the  7.3J  meiidian.  5.  Layoff'  the  length  of  Vermont  on 
this  line  (3^  times  the  measure).  6.  Complete  a rectangle,  which 
is  the  general  shape  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  7.  Place  a 
point  for  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  (‘-9  measure  optiosite  the 
second  point  from  the  north,  on  the  73d  meridian).  8.  Extend  the 
southern  boundary  of  Vermont  to  the  west  (*/^  measure).  9.  Ex-  ' 
tend  the  eatitvm  )x>iM>dury  ol  Ntrw  Ilampshire  to  the  uortb  \ 
axBtttare. 


Maine. 

1.  Lay  off  the  width  of  Maine  on  the  45th  parallel  (4  times  the 
measure).  2.  Connect  with  the  southern  angle  of  New  Hampshire. 
3.  From  the  middle  of  the  45th  parallel  in  Maine  raise  a line  equal 
to  the  longest  line  of  New  Hampshire.  4.  Connect  with  the  45th 
parallel  where  New  Hampshire  is  separated  fiom  Vermont 
measure  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  New  Hampshire).  5.  Bi- 
sect this  line.  6.  Draw  the  eas'ern  boundary  line  of  Maine.  (An 
indefiniteline  opposite  the  centre  of  the  most  eastern  division  of  the 
45th  parallel  in  Maine  ) 

Miissarlusefts.  Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

I.  Complete  a rect.angle,  which  is  the  geoeial  shape  of  Massachu- 
setts, (1  measure  on  the  73d  meiidian  south  I'rom  Vermont  repre- 
sents the  width  of  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  — .50  miles). 
2.  Extend  the  southern  boundary  of  Maasachtisetis  to  the  west  ( 
measure).  3.  Place  a point  for  Cape  Ann,  (i  measure  east  of 
the  northeastern  angle  of  Massachusetts).  4.  Place  a point  for 
Boston  Harbor.  (Bi.sect  the  eastein  side  of  the  rectangle.)  5. 
Place  a point  for  Cape  Cod.  (1  men.sure  east  of  the  southeastern 
angle  of  Ma.ssa.  hnsetts).  6.  Place  a point  for  the  southeastern 
part  of  Rhode  Island.  (%  measure  south  of  the  southern  angle  r.f 
Massachusetts).  7.  Place  a point  for  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Connecticut.  (Place  point  on  tlie  7 >d  nierid'an,  I ^ measures  below 
Massachusetts,  and  a point  1 measuie  west  of  it,  which  will  be  the 
one  required.) 

Partly  erase  for  drawing  map. 

II.  Outline  of  States. 

Verm<mt  and  New  Hampshire. 

1.  Draw  Lake  Champlain  and  describe  it.  2.  Draw  the  Riche- 
lieu River  and  describe  it.  3.  Complete  the  western  boundary 
of  Vermont.  4.  Draw  the  boundary  line  between  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  5.  Draw  a line  representing 
eighteen  miles  of  sea-coast  for  New  Hamp-hire.  6.  Draw  the 
Salmon  Falls  River,  and  descr.be  it.  7.  Complete  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  Hampshire.  8.  Draw  the  northern  boundary  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  the  45th  parallel.  9.  Draw  the  45ih  parallel 
and  describe  it. 

Maine. 

1.  Draw  the  northwestern  boundary  of  Maine,  which  partly  sep- 
arates it  from  Canada.  2.  Draw  the  St.  John  River,  which 
forms  the  nonherii  boundary  of  Maine,  etc.  3.  Draw  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Maine,  which  separates  it  from  New  Bruns- 
wick. 4 Complete  tl  e eastern  boundary  of  Maine  to  the  .Atlantic 
coast.  5.  Draw  Passamaqiioddy  Bay,  Machias  Bay,  Frenchman’s 
Bay,  Penobscot  Bay,  mouth  of  Kennebec  River,  Casco  Bay  to  coast 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts y Bhode  Island,  and  Connecti'Ut. 

1.  Passing  the  coast  of  New  Hamp4nre  draw  Cape  Ann,  mouth 
of  Menimac  River,  Massachus.  Its  Bay,  Boston  Harbor,  Capo  Cod 
Bay,  Buzzaid’s  Bay,  Narragaiisett  Bay,  sou  h- rn  coast  of  Rhode 
Island,  mouth  of  Coiineclicut  River,  mouth  of  Ilousatoiiic  River,  to 
vouthwes'ern  comer  of  Connecticut,  an  1 continue  the  coart-lioe  of 
Long  Island  Sound  westward.  2.  Complete  the  western  boundary 
of  Coiiupcticutaiid  .Mas-achu-elts.  3 Draw  the  bound.iry  between 
C'lniiecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  .Massacliusetis.  4.  Draw  the 
boundary  between  Rhode  Island,  and  Couueeticut. 

III.  .“surface. 

1.  Extreme  southeastern  part. 

2.  North  and  west. 

Locate  and  describe  principal  mountains. 

IV.  Drainage. 

1.  Rivers  belonging  to  St.  Lawrence  System. 

2,  “ “ “ Atlantic  “ 

Lotaite  and  desoiibe  pruieipal  rivers  aud  lakes. 
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V.  Islands. 

1.  North  of  Cape  Cod. 

2.  South  of  Cape  Cod. 

Locate  and  describe  principal  islands. 

VI.  Characteristics  of  states,  manufactures,  etc. 

VII.  Capitals,  largest  cities,  etc. 

MKTHOI)  OF  MAP  DRAWING  FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 


I have  arranged  this  simple  method  of  map  drawing  for  New 
England,  and  find  it  practicable,  having  tested  it  with  a class  aver- 
aging twelve  ;tears  of  age.  The  pupils  conduct  the  lessons  them- 
selves, in  the  following  manner  : Having  learned  the  topics  in  the 

order  given,  they  dictate  in  turn  while  drawing  in  concert,  correct- 
ing each  other  when  a mistake  is  made.  When  a pupil  has  finished 
his  recitation,  others  have  the  privilege  of  adding  whatever  they 
may  have  learned  that  has  been  omitted.  In  this  way  a very  spir- 
ited recitation  is  carried  on,  that  consumes  less  time  than  the  old 
method  of  questions  and  answers,  and  more  enthusiasm  is  awak- 
ened in  the  study  of  geography,  as  well  as  a more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  it  gained. 


EXERCISES  FOR  CONSONANT  DRILL. 

following  note  explains  itsel.f : 

Last  week  I borrowed  a little  time  from  my  own  school  work 
study  the  work  of  successful  teachers,  knowing  that  the  gain  to 
myself  would  be  a gain  to  my  school. 

I was  nuiformly  surprised  at  the  good  work  done,  but  the  one 
thing  to  which  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  was  an 
exercise  in  the  Shuitleff  School,  South  Boston,  in  the  class  doing 
fifth  year’s  work.  This  class  read  so  distinctly  that  I asked  the 
teacher,  Miss  Folan,  by  what  means  she  attained  such  results,  for 
my  experience  and  observation  teach  me  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
proper  sounds.  She  said,  “ I find  vocal  drill  indispensable,  and 
while  there  are  many  helpful  suggestions  in  books,  I find  that  much 
of  this  work  is  too  advanced  for  children  and  I’m  obliged  to  make 
exercises  to  fit  my  class.” 

She  then  .showed  me  various  exercises,  and  the  one  for  drill  in 
consonants  seems  so  well  calculated  to  help  children  in  overcoming 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  their  pronunciation  that  I copied  it 
for  my  own  work,  and  feel  sure  she  would  be  more,  than  willing 


is  the  inability  of  children  in  the  public  schools  to  give  letters  their 
that  other  teachers  should  have  the  benefit  of  it  through  your  col- 
umns. In  taking  the  drill  many  more  words  of  each  kind  were 
used,  and  in  each  case  the  pupils  pronounced  the  word  ending  in  a 
consonant  with  great  distinctness ; they  then  gave  the  consonant 
slowly  and  clearly  three  times,  pronouncing  afterward  a word  be- 
ginning with  that  sound,  to  make  sure  that  none  rabunderstood  it. 
The  results  were  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Cambridge,  June  10.  Agnes  Idea  Rol'ND.s. 


EXERCISE  FOR  CONSONANT  DRILL. 


hat — t-t-t-top 
mat — t-t-t-tip 
sat — t-t-t-tap 
hack  — k -k-k-cat 
sma/k — k-k-k-kite 
lack—  k-k-k-caught 
lap— p-p-p-pan 
sap — p-p-p-pat 
flap — p-p-p-peck 
lad — d-d-d-dance 
had — d-d-d-doue 
mad — d-d-d-dip 
sun — n-n-n-nap 
fun — n-n-n-not 
can — n-n-n-nip 
ruff- f-f-f-fight 
cuff— f-f-f-fit 
muff — f-f-f-fun 
roar — r-r-r-ripe 
soar — i^r-r-run 
more— r-r-r-rot 
some — m-m-m-mat 

come m-m-m-met 

dumb — m-m-m-mum 


lag— g-g-g-gun 
sag— S-g-R-Saiue 
rag— g-g-g-get 
rub — b-b-b-bat 
bub — b-b-b-bet 
scrub — b-b-b-brush 
lull-l-l-l-light 
mull— 1-1-1-ht 
full— 1-1-1-larap 
love — v-v-v-vat 
shove — v-v-v-van 

hush — sh-sh-sh-.shop 

mesh — .sh— sh— sh— shut  ■ 

bush — sh-sh-sfi-ship 

lurch — ch-ch-eh-church 

much— ch-ch-ch-cbat 

such — ch-ch-ch-chin 

when 

what 

whether 

laogh-ing 

play-ing 

chat-ting 


LANGUAGE  CHARTS. 

TjN  the  Douglas  School,  Chicago,  and  in  the  schools  of  En- 
f glewood,  111.,  we  have  seen  language  charts  with  which 
great  advance  is  made  in  the  matter  of  elocutionary  skill. 
Upon  each  leaf  are  about  twenty  words  selected  with  great 
care  with  a view  especially  to  developing  skill  and  perfec- 
tion in  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and  discrimination  in 
defining.  The  first  few  minutes  of  each  session  are  spent 
in  practice  upon  the  chart.  The  result  in  each  case  is, 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  hearing  any  child  in  any  part 
of  the  room,  and  the  clearness,  exactness,  and  ease  of 
enunciation  and  pronunciation  is  better  even  than  in  the 
old  days,  which  cannot  ordinarily  be  said  when  the  sight- 
reading  is  relied  upon  without  such  drill.  . This  drill 
practice  is  followed  by  another  upon  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  for  facility  in  making  sentences.  Here 
are  sentences  made  off-hand  by  pupils  in  the  upper  class  of 
the  primary  school,  the  rule  being  that  sentences  shall  be 
given  by  different  pupils  until  no  one  can  think  of  a sen- 
tence quite  unlike  every  preceding  one.  “Managed” 
was  the  word  upon  which  the  teacher  placed  the  pointer. 
These  were  the  sentences  : 

“ The  man  managed  the  cloak  department  well.” 

“ It  is  a wonder  that  you  managed  to  get  all  the  dolls  into  the 
carriage.” 

“ I do  not  see  how  you  have  managed  to  keep  still  five  minutes.” 
“ He  managed  the  bear  better  than  I thought  he  could.” 

“ I managed  to  get  the  exercise  right.” 
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HEALTH  LESSONS. 


By  Jerome  Walker,  M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Hygiene  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  and  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  at  the  Brooklyn  Central  Grammar 
School;  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Brooklyn  Sea-Side  Home  for  Children;  late  Physician  to  the  St.  John’s  Hospital, 
the  Sheltering  Arms  Nursery,  and  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 


The  object  of  this  attractive  little  work  is  to  teach  health-subjects  to  children 
in  an  interesting  and  impressive  way.  Avoiding  traditionary  lore  and  a depressing- 
array  of  technical  knowledge,  it  presents  to  the  young  pupil  hygienic  facts  that  are 
easily  comprehended,  and  that  quickly  lead  to  practical  results  in  the  daily  habits 
and  observations  of  children. 

The  author  is  not  only  a physician  of  eminent  standing,  but  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  present  requirements  of  schoolroom  work.  The  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  in  a unique  and  attractive  manner. 


“ The  science  of  health  is  taught  without  wearisome  details  of  anatomy  and  with  a sparing  use  of  technical  terms. 
The  child,  instep  of  being  frightened  by  glimpses  of  gaunt  skeletons  and  mysterious  diagrams,  is  attracted  by 
pictures  which  pique  his  curiosity  and  tempt  him  to  believe  that  a health  lesson  can  be  made  an  interesting  story. 
The  human  body,  for  example,  is  brought  before  the  eye  as  a factory  where  various  workmen  are  employed.  In  the 
head  is  the  superintendent  with  a telephone  running  to  the  ear,  and  with  wires  by  which  he  can  telegraph  his  orders 
to  every  workman  in  the  throat  is  the  palate,  or  janitor,  sending  down  food  by  a dumb-waiter  to  the  stomach  ; 
below  is  the  man  with  the  bellows  working  to  fill  the  air  shafts ; and  further  down  are  the  heart  with  the  pumping 
apparatus,  the  stomach  in  the  kitchen  doing  the  cooking  for  the  establislunent;  and  the  liver  in  the  storeroom  packing 
away  food  that  is  to  be  slowly  used  for  fuel  and  strength.  In  this  familiar  way  the  functions  of  various  organs  are 
explained.  A more  ingeniously  illustrated  manual  of  instruction  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  introduced  for  the  training 
of  children  in  useful  knowledge.” — New  York  Tribune. 


Price  tor  llltroductioil  or  Exuitiiiialioil,  48  cts.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars.,  sample  pages,  etc. 

D.  APPLETON  Sc,  CO.,  Publishers, 


aSOHTTOPV, 

eiiicLvoo.i 


rVEW  YOHIi, 


^VTI-.^VIV"1YV, 
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GKOWINO  IIV  POPUI.ARITV  EVERY  DAV  ! 

THE 

f\ek(ief^  kr\(i 

By  JOHN  W.  TUFTS  and  H.  E.  HOLT. 

1 Then  are  the  most  thoromjhly  srjstematic,  progressive,  complete, 


land  economical. 

Catalogue  and  Price- 


'\Kl  [T  iiwy  are  the  most  musical 

VV  XI  X • 5.  They  are  the  easiest  to  teach. 

^ Every  Teacher  should  send  40  cents  for  Teachers’  Manual  explaining  and  illustrating  the  course, 
lisK  School  Publications,  Maps,  and  Illustrative  School  Apparatus  mailed  free. 

ROGERS,  & CO.,  Publishers,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

134  & 136  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
S.  A.  MAXWELL  & CO. 


SILVER 

9 Bond  St.,  New  York; 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS,  New  York  Manager 


BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE;  or,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Public  Speaking. 

A -r^  TX  4 0^^  V /tarit'a 


By  NATHAN  SHEPPARD 

“Eapilal,  Eitiiiiliar  and  Racy.” 

T shall  reconimeiul  it  to  our  three  scliools  of  elocution.  It  is  capi- 
tal, famiUairdTacy,  and  profoundly  plulosoph.c^l.’'  - Joseph  r. 
DUltVEA,  D.l). 

PeiHoiial  Expeiicnce. 


ticulatioii  was  imperfect,  Uis  voice 
inadequate.  ,By  tlie  sheer  force  of^lns  will,  ^ 


he  overcame  all 

d^io ^twenty  years  lie  has  supported  himself  hy 

FUNK  & WACNAULS,  Publishers, 


12mo,  Cloth.  Price,  75  cents, 
style,  and  illustrates  his  ideas  hy  an  abundance  of  anecdotes.”  — ilTei^ 
York  ,Su7i. 

“Knockh  lo  Flindcih”  Old  Theories. 

“They  are  very  racy  and  earnest  talks  full  of  sense,  and  most  de- 
lisibtfiillv  dogmatic.  Tlie  amlior  knocks  to  flinders  the  theories  of 
elocutionists,  and  opposes  all  their  rules  with  one  simple  counsel: 

■ Wake  ui)  your  will.’  ”—TlieX.  Y,  Evamjelist. 

A Timely  Warning. 

“ Elocutionists.take  notice ! Your  craft  is  in  danger,  your  occupation  is 
threatened  ! Tlmt  is  to  say,  if  puhlic  speakers  will  heed  the  advice  of 
tlie  author  of  this  hook.  How  many  beautiful  stories  of  t ie  advice 
given  bv  actors  and  orators  he  siioils  ! How  many  heautiful  bubbles 
lie  bursts  ! Tlie  'talks’  are  decidedly  interesting,  witty  and  philosoplii- 
cal.  No  public  speaker  can  fail  to  get  much  good  from  Mr.  blieppard  s 
suggestions,  and  uo  oue  can  fail  to  tlud  every  page  of  real  value.’  — 
National  Baptist. 

E8  & 20  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK. 


get  the  very  best 


Holmes’  New  Readers. 

Best  ideas ; neatest  illustrations  ; cheapest  books. 
Samples  will  repay  teacher  or  parent.  First  Reader,  15 
cents  ; Second  Reader,  25  cents  ; Third  Reader,  40  cts. 

Maury’s  New  Physical 
Geography. 

Scientific  and  popular  ; wonderfully  interesting  as  a 
textbook  or  for  general  reading.  Everywhere  a favorite. 
Mailed  for  $1.20. 

Maury’s  New  Geographies. 

The  Mementary  and  Manual  make  the  school 
course,  and  present  the  subject  as  per  latest  methods  and 
data,  in  most  charming  style.  Both  books  mailed  for 
examination  for  $1.50. 


iThe  Clarendon  Dictionary. 

The  handiest  work  of  highest  authority  and  lowest 
price.  Mailed  for  45  cents. 

Gildersleeve’s  New  Latin 
Primer. 

If  Latin  is  to  be  well  begun,  this  is  the  book  for  the 
beginner.  Mailed  for  75  cents. 

Venable’s  Easy  Algebra. 

A work  of  marked  excellence,  containing  all  the  Alge- 
bra that  is  wanted  in  a majority  of  schools.  Mailed  for 
60  cents. 

Maury’s  Wall  Maps 

Show  physical  and  political  features;  kept  up  with  the 
world’s  changes  ; valuable  for  class  exercise  or  reference  ; 
of  most  convenient  size,  well  made,  and  cheap.  Price,  $10. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


VoL.  XI.  Devoted  to  the  Methods  and  Principtes  of  Teaching.  No.  2. 


A MESSAGE. 

BY  IDA  M.  GAKDNER. 

®FAIE,  pale  moon,  in  the  eastern  sky, 

I give  thee  a mission  sweet : 

To  dear  ones  who  dwell  o’er  the  ocean  blue. 

Whose  love  is  tender,  whose  hearts  are  true, 

For  me  these  words  repeat. 

0 blest,  indeed,  were  the  sunny  hours. 

So  gracious,  so  full,  so  fleet. 

When  your  presence  wove  deeper  the  mystic  spell, 
Forevermore  in  my  heart  to  dwell 
In  mem’ries  rare  and  sweet. 

But  whisper,  0 moon,  of  a purer  land 
IVhere  again  our  souls  shall  meet ; 

Where,  beyond  the  dark  river’s  rolling  tide. 

All  human  loves  shall  be  glorified  ; 

Shall  stand  in  Him  complete. 

The  pale,  cold  moon  deigns  no  reply ; 

Serene  and  calm  and  still. 

With  no  pitying  throb  for  a sorrowful  heart. 

For  all  life’s  anguish,  for  all  its  smart. 

Unmoved,  she  smileth  still. 

But  oh,  white  moon,  there’s  a Gud  in  heaven ! 

A God  who  can  think  and  feel ; 

And  through  the  dear  loves  which  on  earth  he  has  given. 
To  teach  us  the  joys,  the  delights  of  heaven. 

He  doth  himself  reveal. 

You  hid  your  face,  O inconstant  moon. 

On  that  sad  and  dreary  day. 

When  in  gathering  darkness  and  clouds  and  gloom. 

In  the  Arimathean’s  rocky  tomb. 

In  death  the  Savior  lay. 

Ah,  yon  cannot  know  of  that  Love  Divine, 

Which  in  willing  bondage  lay ! 

But  out  of  the  depths  of  that  Sacred  Heart, 

In  a land  where  friends  meet  but  never  part. 

Comes  Love’s  resurrection  day. 


THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

BY  JAMES  BUCK  ri AM. 

■ft  DREAMED  I saw  two  angels  take  their  flight 
F From  heaven’s  shining  portal,  hand  in  hand. 
iThe  name  of  one  was  Grief ; the  other.  Night. 

Earthward  they  winged  their  way,  at  God’s  command. 

I saw,  as  they  were  floating  through  the  sky. 

The  angel  Night  look  back  to  heaven,  and  lo! 

There  came  a star,  that  shone  serene  and  high, 

Bright  as  the  golden  sun  and  pure  as  snow. 

“Yon  star,’’  said  Night,  “shall  guide  us  back  to  heaven. 
When  God,  our  Father,  summons  us  again.’’ 

Grief  answered,  “Sister,  unto  thee  is  given 
To  kindle  stars;  to  me,  the  souls  of  men.’’ 


A PLEA  FOR  VARIETY. 

BY  CHABLES  FISKE,  NEtV  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

fHE  teacher  is  always  thankful  for  any  practical  sug- 
gestions of  methods  for  engaging  the  attention  of  her 
pupils.  The  lack  of  attention  is  the  great  obstacle  that 
teachers  have  to  fight  against.  It  would  be  easy  enough 
to  make  the  pupils  learn  if  we  could  hut  make  them  fix 
their  attention  on  what  they  ai*e  studying.  But  that  is 
the  difficulty.  The  schoolboy,  studying  the  most  thrill- 
ing of  histories,  has  an  eye  only  for  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  war  stories.  The  little  fellow,  poring  over  a prin- 
ciple of  arithmetic,  allows  himself  to  wander  off  into  a 
mental  calculation  of  the  number  of  marbles  he  will  have 
by  to-morrow  if  he  keeps  on  winning  from  Johnnie,  and 
prudently  refrains  from  playing  with  Jimmie.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  interest  the  student  in  his  work  unless  his  heart  is 
in  it,  unless  his  natural  bent  is  inclined  that  way;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  but  must  be  said,  that  this  is  a happy 
state  of  affairs  we  seldom  stumble  against. 

There  has  not  been  a lack  of  plans  for  fixing  the  atten- 
tion of  pupils  ; but  the  great  difficulty  has  been  that  those 
who  have  invented  these  plans  hsve  made  them  so  prom- 
inent and  so  striking  (in  order  to  impress  the  youthful 
mind),  that  they  draw  the  student  from  the  real  study  to 
this  new  element  rather  than  fix  his  attention  on  that 
which  is  to  be  learned.  A few  suggestions  to  teachers 
may,  therefore,  be  acceptable,  and  as  these  suggestions 
will  be  all  in  one  line  from  one  person  they  will  neces- 
sarily be  very  few. 

First,  Do  not  be  afraid  to  intermix  different  studies. 
If  you  have  classes  in  several  studies  carry  them  along  at 
the  same  pace  in  each,  and  introduce  one  study  in  the 
classroom  when  teaching  another  P’or  Instance,  you 
have  a class  in  grammar,  and  the  same  class  in  historj?*. 
The  pupils  are  tauglit  about  a particular  kind  of  sentence 
in  the  grammar  class.  Instead  of  having  them  concoct 
a meaningless  sentence  to  illustrate  the  definition,  have 
them  pick  a sentence  from  the  history  lesson  of  the  day, 
if  there  is  such  a sentence  there  (and  look  it  over  your- 
self before  you  pretend  to  teach,  to  see  whether  or  not  it 
is  thi-re).  Do  not  rely  on  the  list  of  examples  of  various 
kinds  of  sentences  given  at  the  eml  of  the  textbook.  You 
have  a class  in  reading  and  the  same  class  in  literature. 
In.-,tead  of  depeiuling  altogether  on  the  reader,  let  the 
pujiils  read  selections  from  their  literature.  It  will  im- 
press what  they  read  on  their  minds.  If  you  are  also 
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teaching  another  lesson,  do  not  be  afraid  to  let  them  read 
that,  even  if  it  is  plain  argument.  We  need  for  the 
future,  men  who  can  read  forcibly,  men  who  can  read  a 
a plain  statement  so  as  to  make  it  understood,  and  make 
it  also  intei-esting.  If  there  are  a number  of  teachers  in- 
structing the  same  class  in  different  studies,  let  the  teachers 
consult  so  that  they  may  help  each  other  in  carrying  out 
this  plan  for  the  intermixture  of  studies. 

Second,  Make  your  pupils  appreciative.  We  will  say 
that  you  have  classes  in  English  literature.  They  are 
studying  Shakespeare.  The  man  who  wrote  the  textbook 
kindly  placed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Shakespeare  a 
whole  batch  of  quotations  from  the  poet’s  writings.  If 
you  ask  your  pupils  for  a quotation,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  one  of  these  will  be  given.  If  such  is  the  case,  ask 
the  pupil  giving  the  quotation  what  there  is  about  the 
thought  that  strikes  him,  what  makes  it  worth  quoting. 
See  that  he  understands  it  and  appreciates  it.  But  better, 
have  him  give  selections  not  found  in  the  textbook.  Have 
him  explain  what  he  understands  of  the  selection.  I re- 
member that  query  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “Romeo, 
Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? ” It  precedes  J uliet’s 
now  famous  words,  “ A rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet.”  Well,  when  I was  in  school  I never 
understood  Juliet’s  question.  I always  had  an  idea  that, 
Romeo  having  wandered  off  somewhere  when  he  left  her, 
Juliet  was  asking,  “ Romeo,  Romeo,  where  art  thou, 
Romeo  ? ” And  of  course,  I could  not  appreciate  what 
came  after,  not  understanding  this.  See  that  your  pupils 
appreciate  the  selections  they  give. 

This  naturally  brings  me  to  another  point : Do  not 
confine  the  pupils  to  the  words  of  the  textbook.  You 
have  heard  that  before,  haven’t  you?  But  I hope  I can 
bring  it  to  you  more  clearly,  and  show  you  how  to  avoid 
the  evil  mentioned.  Let  us  revert  to  literature  again. 
Although  your  pupils  learn  quotations,  have  them  also 
give  you  the  gist  of  a long  selection  in  their  own  words. 
The  words  may  not  be  well  put,  but  you  can  tell  whether 
the  pupil  really  understands,  and,  besides,  this  will  be 
excellent  practice  for  him  in  framing  his  own  thoughts  in 
suitable  language.  Ask  him  which  sentence  of  a long 
selection  he  thinks  most  striking,  most  musical,  most 
beautiful,  most  true.  Then  when  he  has  told  you,  ask 
him  why  he  thinks  so.  Take  one  of  the  sentences  your- 
self, and  ask  him  what  its  characteristic  is ; ask  him 
whether  it  is  a notable  or  noticeable  sentence.  A still 
better  idea  is  to  have  each  of  your  pupils,  before  exami- 
nation, draw  a series  of  questions  of  their  own  on  some 
study.  See  what  they  consider  most  important.  Then 
let  them  answer  the  questions  in  each  other’s  series.  Or, 
sometimes,  ask  them  to  pick  out  the  most  important  fact 
in  the  lesson.  Then  tell  them  which  you  think  is  most 
important,  and  why.  By  and  by  you  will  find  that  very 
often  the  pupils  and  the  teacher  agree,  and  the  practice 
will  help  both. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  teaching  a class  in  the  Consti- 


tution of  the  United  States.  Do  not  let  the  pupils  take 
everything  for  granted.  Have  each  pupil  know  why  this 
was  inserted,  and  why  it  is  so  stated.  Going  back  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  it  opens  with  the  statement 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal.  Ask  the  pupil. 
Is  that  so  ? It  is  not,  and  never  was,  taken  literally. 
All  men  are  not  and  never  were,  equal  by  birth.  Then 
how  do  you  qualify  it,  or  rather,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
it?  Revert  to  the  arithmetic  again.  We  have  a rule. 
What  does  it  mean  ? State  in  your  own  words.  Jh  pply 
it  to  an  example.  Why  is  it  true,  and  why  will  it  hold 
good  in  every  case  ? How  can  you  prove  it  ? Do  you 
know  any  other  rule  of  your  own?  If  they  do,  try  to 
show  them  an  example  that  it  fails  to  solve.  But,  always 
avoid  asking  a pupil  for  a rule.  Rather  let  him  perform 
some  task,  to  do  which  he  must  know  the  rule.  Then 
ask  him  why  he  did  it  thus  ; why  not  another  way. 
Never  let  him  take  it  for  granted  that  a rule  is  true,  and 
will  “ work.”  Never  let  him  use  the  rule  until  he  knows 
why  he  uses  it,  and  has  proved  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  he  is  interested 
in  the  proof. 

I might  mention  other  methods  of  fixing  attention  and 
exciting  interest : Teaching  book-keeping  by  forming 

firms  and  partnerships  among  the  pupils  ; teaching  geog- 
raphy by  imagining  the  class  off  on  a traveling  tour ; ex- 
citing the  pupils  to  hunt  up  special  subjects ; having  them 
write  their  compositions  on  subjects  furnished  by  their 
lessons  ; and  a hundred  other  ways.  I might  impress- 
upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  reading  character,  and  on 
the  strength  of  what  is  read  fostex*ing  friendships  between 
scholars,  and  starting  them  off  to  investigate  subjects  to- 
gether. I might  dwell  on  the  importance  of  getting  the 
pai’ents  interested  in  school  work.  Parents  can  do  a good 
deal  toward  making  their  children  like  study.  I might 
speak  of  the  importance  of  small  prizes.  Why  not  have 
a pin  to  be  worn  by  the  student  standing  the  best  test  on 
questions  put  by  his  fellows  ? Be  sure  that  you  have  an 
honor  roll  where  it  will  be  seen.  And  last,  I would  urge 
teachers  to  cultivate  friendly  and  close  relations  with  their 
pupils.  Some  of  these  methods,  and  especially  this  last, 
may  be  difficult  in  large  public  schools,  but  at  least  they 
can  be  carried  out  to  some  extent,  and  I think,  with  a 
little  effort,  as  a whole. 


One  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  our  times  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  popularizing  the 
public  libraries,  as  a means  of  general  education  and 
culture  for  the  whole  people.  The  reading  of  pleasant 
and  useful  books,  by  young  and  old,  is  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  means  of  uplifting  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
community.  Librarians  and  teachers  should  make  a special 
effort  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young  such  books  as; 
are  adapted  to  their  wants.  There  are  now  in  this  coun- 
try nearly  650  free  public  libraries,  and  their  educational 
influence  gives  promise  of  large  usefulness  and  great  beri- 
efit  to  society. 
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THE  POWER  OF  AN  IDEAL. 

BY  KATE  L.  BROWN. 

OT  long  ago  we  visited  the  schoolroom  of  oue  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  who  had  given  many  years  to 
her  chosen  profession.  It  was  a charming  company  of  chil- 
dren,— bright,  arch,  and  innocently  enthusiastic,  each 
child  seeming  to  work  from  sheer  love  of  doing.  But 
what  impressed  us  most  was  the  freshness  and  life  of  the 
teacher’s  presence.  Blended  with  the  serene  calm  of  ex- 
perience and  good  judgment,  was  the  intense  earnestness, 
almost  abandon,  of  extreme  youth.  After  the  exercises 
were  over  we  sat  talking  for  some  moments  in  the  now 
empty  schoolroom. 

“Dear  Miss  M ,”  we  said,  “ what  is  the  secret  of 

your  freshness  and  inspiration  ? You  have  taught,  by 
your  own  confession,  more  than  thirty -five  years,  yet  you 
are  brighter,  calmer,  and  seemingly  more  unwearied 
than  the  girls  just  out  from  the  training  school.  You  have 
always  worked  hard ; are  a constant  reader ; are  on  the 
qui  vive  for  new  methods ; and  your  face  is  never  ab- 
sent from  conventions  and  teachers’  meetings.  You  have 
home  cares  also,  and  society  duties,  and  you  are  an  active 
worker  in  the  church  and  in  charities.  Yet  you  never 
seem  tired  or  disheartened.  How  is  it  ?” 

Our  friend  smiled  and  blushed  a little,  seeming  mod- 
estly inclined  to  waive  so  personal  a question.  Then,  as 
we  pressed  the  point,  she  said  seriously  : 

“ Well,  if  I have  kept  young  and  fresh  in  all  my  long 
service,  it  is  because  I have  lived  under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  a high  ideal.  My  work  has  been  no  second 
thought  with  me;  it  has  seemed  the  very  noblest,  grand- 
est, sweetest  thing  I could  conceive  of  doing.  It  has  un- 
folded to  me  with  all  the  fascination  of  a wondrous  fairy 
tale.  When  I am  working  with  the  children,  I have 
something  of  the  excitement  that  a noted  actor  must  have 
when  losing  himself  in  his  parts.  It  isn’t  drudgery  to 
me,  unless  I forget  this  ideal  and  begin  to  think  of  my 
own  selfish  interests.  When  I realize  that  I am  working 
with  God,  and  that  even  my  poor  human  efforts  are  has- 
tening the  Divine  Plan,  I am  so  happy  I could  sing  for 
’^ery  joy.  I feel  like  a priestess  before  the  altar  of  the 
Most  High. 

“ Oh  yes,  I get  tired  and  things  go  wrong  at  times,  but 
it  is  always  in  myself.  When  I review  the  matter  it 
doesn’t  take  long  to  see  that  the  jar  occurred  because  I 
had  dropped  my  ideal  and  turned  my  gaze  upon  lower 
things  ” 

“ But,”  we  ventured,  “can  one  always  be  on  the  heights  ?” 
“ No,  she  cannot,”  was  the  frank  reply  ; “ and  yet  I 
do  most  firmly  believe  that  these  things  lie  more  fully 
within  our  control  than  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge. 
We  have  to  learn  by  experience.  Tlie  young  heart  frets 
itself  sadly  thinking  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  path 
toward  success.  A little  more  of  living  will  teach  those 
willing  to  learn  that  God  has  given  power  to  either  avoid 


or  overcome  most  of  these  obstacles.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess lies  within  one’s  self.  We  can  if  we  will.  Oh  ! how 
I wish  I could  say  this  to  all  the  discouraged,  the  doubt- 
ing, and  the  weary.  How  I wish  I could  chastise  with 
it,  as  with  a whip  of  small  cords,  the  lazy  and  indifferent.” 
“ Do  you  not  think  health  has  something  to  do  with  it  ?” 
“ A great  deal.  A sickly  body  too  often  means  a sick  and 
morbid  mind.  I have  kept  my  body  strong  by  good  care. 
Common  sense  must  always  be  the  foundation  of  every 
ideal.  But  I have  found  that  my  body,  true  servant  of 
the  soul,  has  been  continually  aided  and  strengthened  by 
my  ideal.  If  people  could  only  realize  how  much  true 
health  comes  in  the  wake  of  noble  thoughts  and  high  am- 
bitions ! 

“ Yes,  if  I were  a preacher  or  an  orator,  my  word  to 
all  workers  should  be,  Cherish  a high  and  noble  ideal  if 
you  covet  health  of  body  and  soul ; if  you  aspire  to  use- 
fulness and  real  happiness.” 

And  does  it  need  preacher  or  orator  to  give  this  mes- 
sage ? Do  not  its  words  ring  true  even  from  the  lips  of 
a plain,  obscure  woman?  What  do  we  need  more  than 
the  presence  of  such  ideals  ? 

There  is  an  accepted  respectability  in  many  of  the  occu- 
pations of  life, — in  religion  and  in  teaching  as  well, — a 
“ let  well  enough  alone  ” that  is  utterly  deadening  to  any 
high  achievement.  And  it  is  because  our  young  people 
are  born  and  reared  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  they  weary 
and  sicken ; that  all  becomes  “ stale,  unprofitable,  and 
fiat.”  It  is  the  secret  of  more  than  half  of  the  failures  ; 
it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  drudgery.  And  how  many  weary 
workers  stifle  in  the  damps  and  mists  of  the  lowlands, 
wlien  there  is  room  for  all  on  the  sunny  heights  ! 

Religion, — or  its  more  common  name,  life, — should  be 
fearless,  reverent,  splendid,  heroic.  All  phases  of  thought 
that  rob  life  of  one  of  these  elements  are  so  many  snares 
born  of  our  own  weakness,  self-will,  and  spiritual  obtuse- 
ness. God  has  not  meant  that  even  the  commonest  of  his 
works  should  ever  be  degrading.  As  George  Herbert 
has  it, 

“ Who  sweeps  a room  as  for  thy  laws, 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine.” 

So  the  teacher  is  indeed  a high  priestess,  standing  ever  at 
an  altar  whose  incense-breath  should  be  praise,  aspiration, 
and  joyful  striving.  Let  it  mean  a dull  round  of  lesson- 
hearing  and  getting,  of  school  begun  with  a sigh  and 
ended  with  relief,  and  into  what  wastes  of  dull  weariness 
and  disgust  may  not  the  work  lead  ? — the  desei-t  places  of 
a soul  not  at  one  with  God  or  its  own  higher  needs.  If 
on  the  other  hand  she  be  a priestess  fired  with  the  living 
fire  from  the  Eternal  Altar  of  God,  what  glories  open  be- 
fore her  wistful  gaze  ! A new  heaven  and  a new  earth 
are  here.  Not  one  little  flower  blooms  or  one  humble 
bird  twits  its  song  on  the  wayside  spray,  but  the 
divine  message  comes  more  clearly.  It  speaks  to  her  in 
the  eyes  of  childhood  and  in  the  pressure  of  little  hands. 
It  is  daily  revealed  in  the  unfolding  mind  and  heart. 
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The  companionship  of  great  inituis  may  be  hers,  and 
not  one  wise  or  loving  deed  is  done  the  world  over  hut 
she  may  share  in  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  it.  And 
friendsliip  will  come,  too,  seeking  its  own,  as  the  sweetest 
flowers  attract  their  lover  bees.  There  is  bread  and  to 
spare  at  God’s  full  table.  Shall  his  children  be  content 
with  the  husks  ? 


THE  MEMORY. 


BY  A.  E.  WIXSHIP. 


^4  ATEKiALS  FOR  THE  Mejiory. — Memory  has  to  deal 
with  something  besides  words.  True  it  has  to  deal 
with  them,  and  we  naturally  exercise  the  mind  upon  them, 
and  the  average  thought  is  that  when  we  speak  of  mem- 
orizing we  mean  the  verbal  exercise.  That  is  but  one  of 
several  phases  of  its  activity.  We  must  memorize  indi- 
vidual things.  We  iiiust  acquire  the  skill  to  see  a thing 
by  itself,  and  be  able  to  see  it  in  memory  precisely  as  it 
is.  This  is  a more  important  actjuisitioii  of  the  memory 
than  the  verbal  form.  We  must  gain  the  power  to  see 
a thing  in  all  its  relations,  the  whole  in  all  its  parts,  and 
each  part  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  and  all ' its  parts ; 
the  power  to  see  a thing  in  its  history,  consequences,  and 
probabilities.  The  teacher  who  allows  a child  to  memorize 
a geography  lesson  in  words  merely  because  the  words 
are  so  much  better  than  the  child’s  own  words  has  little 
appreciation  of  what  the  memory  is  to  do  for  the  child. 

We  must  memorize m the  abstract.  It  is  vicious 
to  train  the  mind  to  depend  upon  a sight  of  a thing,  or  a 
representation  of  it  in  order  to  remember  it.  That  were 
needless  lumber  for  the  mind.  Most  of  that  witli  which 
the  mind  is  to  be  stored  is  abstract  knowledge,  facts, 
truths,  ideas,  dissociated  with  objects.  It  is  this  phase 
of  memory  that  is  highest,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  difficult  .to  secure. 

Figures  are  to  be  memorized  sometimes,  but  unless 
one  has  a special  tendency  toward  this  kind  of  memorizing 
it  is  practically  useless  to  waste  energy  over  it.  Figures 
are  the  least  liable  to  take  root  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
one  absolutely  sure  of  them.  W.  H.  Moore  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  a genius  with  figures  in  memory,  and  we  have 
seen  an  audience  laugh  as  at  a play  to  hear  him  give  to 
the  minutest  figure  the  populations,  past,  present,  and 
future,  of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  with  half  a 
dozen  variations  to  emphasize  different  truths,  and  he  did 
it,  not  for  exhibition,  but  as  a portion  of  an  address,  and 
he  could  memorize  them  almost  as  easily  as  to  read  them. 
There  are  a variety  of  tricks  by  which  to  remember  figures, 
but  most  of  them  make  it  several  times  harder  than  to  re- 
member them  by  simple  effort  of  the  mind.  Fortunately 
there  are  few  figures  that  one  needs  to  know  permanently. 

Names. — Some  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  I'emem- 
ber  names,  especially  the  Initials  of  names.  Not  to  be 
able  to  do  this  is  quite  an  annoyance,  and  teachers  should 


early  train  children  in  name  memory.  Some  children  go 
through  school  and  never  know  the  name  and  initials  of 
half  their  class.  A boy’s  name  is  George  P.  Gregg.  The 
teacher  calls  him  Gregg,  and  if  she  writes  his  name  it  is 
merely  George  Gregg,  and  he  comes  to  write  it  thus  him- 
self It  is  all  to  save  a little  time,  and  when,  as  a man, 
he  can  never  tell  any  one’s  name  and  be  sure  of  it,  he 
thinks  it  is  natural  inability.  Acquired  inability  to  re- 
member names  is  one  of  the  modern  arts.  Every  child 
should  be  taught  from  the  first  to  know  the  full  name  of 
every  classmate,  prominent  man,  etc. 

Verbal  Memory. — The  average  test  of  the  memory 
is  with  words,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Not  that  it  is 
the  most  important,  but  it  is  the  most  definite,  and  the 
results  can  be  most  accurately  known,  and  well  trained  in 
childhood  almost  any  one  can  acquire  reasonable  facility 
in  verbal  memory  ; indeed,  it  is  almost  second  nature  to 
the  child  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  to  remember  rhyth- 
m c i)hrases.  The  mind  should  be  stored  with  memory 
gems,  but  they  should  be  classified  for  character  effect. 
Rightly  used,  memory  and  recollection  have  a positive  in- 
fluence upon  character  as  well  as  upon  the  intellect. 

Words  symbolize  ideas,  and  well-chosen  words  convey 
ideas  that  easily  become  loyal  residents  of  the  mind. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  is  to  offer  facts  to  the  mind  in  such 
language  that  after  the  fact  is  understood,  the  words  shall 
naturally  abide  there.  The  power  to  remember  words  is 
not  the  highest  art.  Many  have  the  power  of  verbal  mem- 
ory who  have  no  great  mental  ability.  It  is  one  of  the 
early  phases  of  memory,  and  is  to  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage from  seven  to  twelve.  It  is  as  vicious  to  discredit  the 
service  of  verbal  memory  as  it  is  to  overestimate  it.  He 
is  as  much  of  a crank  who  thinks  it  a waste  of  time  to 
cultivate  verbal  memory  as  he  who  thinks  a child  w'ell 
taught  who  can  recite  words  indefinitely. 


THE  HAPPIEST 


MOMENT 

LIFE. 


OF  A TEACHER’S 


BY  I.  M.  GARDNER. 

‘ ^ 'WhfifEAT  do  you  consider  the  happiest  moment  of  a 
VV  teacher’s  life  ? ” 

A teacher  had  applied  for  a position  in  a certain  school- 
She  was  a lady,  in  dress,  speech,  and  manner.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  books  was  extensive.  Her  success  in  governing 
was  unquestioned.  Her  classes  always  passed  creditably 
their  examinations.  She  was  a Christian  and  a church 
member.  Her  literary  tastes  and  iileals  were  exception- 
ally high.  Yet  an  indefinable  something  was  wanting. 

At  length  to  draw  out  more  of  the  inner  life,  the  above 
question  was  asked.  “The  happiest  moment ? and  the 
fine,  intellectual  face  grew  intent  and  absorbed  as  its 
owner  swept  with  a keen  eye  over  the  field  of  a teacher  s 
life. 

“Well,  I should  say  that  at  least  one  happy  moment 
was  when  my  classes  have  passed  successfully  a public 
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examination,  Another  is  when  I feel  that  I have  taught 
a difficult  subject  well  and  have  made  the  class  under- 
stand and  grasp  it  thoroughly.” 

“Yes,  these  are  happy  moments,  but  not  the  happiest!  ” 
The  mystery  was  solved.  That  teacher,  good  Christian 
girl  as  she  was,  was  wholly  intellectual  in  her  school- 
work.  Her  children’s  souls  were  not  half  so  real  to 
her  as  their  intellects,  and  so  she  was  developing  heads, 
but  leaving  the  half-starved  hearts  unsatisfied,  unde 
veloped.  Yet  she  was  doing  for  others  just  what  her 
teachers  had  done  for  her  ! 

Think  of  this,  fellow-teachers.  The  work  which  you 
are  doing  now  with  your  pupils  will  be  perpetuated  and 
repeated  again  and  again  through  future  years.  Is  it 
worth  repeating?  What  is  your  happiest  moment  ? Did 
you  ever  have  a pupil  with  whom  you  seemed  to  labor  in 
vain,  perhaps  for  years  ? Some  day  an  awakening  comes. 
The  germ  that  has  lain  dormant  so  long  springs  up  into 
life,  and  a growth  which  fills  you  with  astonishment  at  its 
rapidity  goes  on  under  your  very  eyes.  Some  day  you 
express  your  joy,  and  that  pupil  looks  up  at  you  with 
quickly  springing  tears  and  replies,  “ I owe  it  all  to  you ! ” 
Does  not  such  an  experience  send  us  to  the  Master’s  feet  ? 
In  glad  humility  to  hear  His,  “ Well  done  ! ” What  mo- 
ment can  be  happier  ? 


OPEN  LETTERS  TO  A YOUNG  TEACHER. 

BT  L.  E.  KLEMJX,  PH.  D. , HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

VIII.— WHY  SHOULD  I TAKE  THE  TROUBLE? 

Hamilton,  0.,  September,  1887. 

lly  Dear  Young  Friend : — As  our  correspondence  continues  I 
notice  with  regret  that  you  are  not  so  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  our  profession  as  it  would  seem  desirable.  Permit  me,  there- 
fore, to  answer  your  last  letter  by  a few  serious  words.  You  ask 
me  why  you  should  study  things  which  you  are  never  expected  to 
teach.  I am  afraid  that  this  question  betrays  a spirit  which  I am 
bound  to  combat. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  upon  all  domains  of  practical  life, 
as  well  as  in  science,  division  of  labor  has  become  a necessity.  And 
no  one  will  deny  that  to  this  division  of  efforts  may  be  traced  back 
many  grand  performances  of  our  times.  But  we  are  also  aware 
that  the  mechanic  often  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  machine,  and  be- 
comes a mere  mechanical  worker,  in  consequence  of  this  division  of 
labor.  And  so  there  is  imminent  danger  that  in  the  realm  of 
thought  and  mental  labor  those  who  are  chiefly  occupied  with  sub- 
ordinate specialties  will  lo.se  their  comprehension  of  the  whole, 
will  not  see  the  great  aim  of  that  of  which  their  specialty  is  a 
mere  trifling  part. 

The  whole  embraces  the  particular,  and  the  latter  derives  its 
value  from  the  former.  The  judgment  of  the  specialist  is  easily 
prejudiced,  and  becomes  one-sided.  Ilis  line  of  argument  is  defec- 
tive, not  infrequently  totally  faulty,  and  the  boundaries  of  his  hori- 
aon  are  often  congruent  with  the  narrow  boundaries  of  his  native 
city  or  village. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  science  than  spinning  oneself  into 
a cocoon  of  small  and  smaller  circles  of  thought,  and  the  miserable 
cry,  “Do  not  disturb  my  circles!”  called  at  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches these  narrow  minds  with  demands  of  a loftier  nature. 
Science  can  be  kept  young,  can  be  constantly  rejuvenated,  if  its 


disciples  will,  by  inductive  reasoning,  rise  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  and  go  back  again,  by  way  of  deduction,  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular. 

If  anybody  should  be  conscious  of  this,  it  is  the  teacher.  If  he 
satisfies  himself  with  doing  his  duty  within  the  four  walls  of  his 
schoolroom,  he  will  soou  degrade  his  art  to  a mere  handicraft.  No 
science  deserves  to  be  called  “ associating  science”  more  than  our 
professional  science  “Pedagogy.”  It  is  said  that  he  who  thinks 
about  education,  thinks  about  everything.  And  if  we  consider  this 
in  the  true  sense  in  which  it  is  meant,  there  can  be  no  presumption 
in  it. 

If  you  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  abecedarians,  you  should  at 
least  know  the  course  of  study  of  the  whole  range  of  grades  follow- 
ing. But  at  whatever  stage  in  the  eurrieulnra  of  a school  fate  may 
place  you,  you  should  distinctly  understand  the  connection  between 
school  and  life,  and  the  relations  between  school  and  home.  You 
should  at  every  step  know  the  true  end  and  aim  of  education,  and 
be  constantly  aware  that  whatever  apparently  trifling  thing  you  are 
teaching,  it  must,  like  every  other  part  of  school  education,  have 
its  beatings  upon  the  future  destiny  of  the  child.  I say  this  be- 
cause it  is  a world-wide  fallacy  to  think  little  is  necessary  to  teach 
the  young,  shooting  mind. 

I remind  you  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  schools,  though  built  upon 
totally  different  principles  from  those  of  our  common  schools  and 
aiming  at  totally  different  objects,  were  noted  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  for  their  wonderful  results.  I say,  the  Jesuits 
placed  young  beginners  in  middle  and  high  grades  of  school,  and 
promoted  them  downward  according  to  their  degree  of  proficiency 
and  excellence.  If  this  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  these, 
though  in  more  than  one  regard  despicable  men,  knew  the  value  of 
elementary  education.  It  is  an  opinion  that  needs  to  be  fought ; 
namely,  that  any  teacher  is  good  enough  for  the  beginners.  The 
best  one  is  barely  good  enough  for  the  youngest  pupils. 

That,  however,  I trust  you  know  full  well.  What  I mean  to 
emphasize  is,  that  you  should  foster  an  impatience  with  yourself,  so 
that  you  will  not  sink  into  that  self-satisfaction  which  is  the  arch 
foe  of  all  real  progress.  Practice  in  the  schoolroom  is  very  apt  to 
make  you  self-satisfied,  and  if  you  do  not  earnestly  strive  forward 
and  upward,  you  will  in  the  course  of  a few  short  years  have  a 
lamentably  small  horizon  of  thought.  This  danger  is  less  immi- 
nent where  you  are  called  upon  to  teach  a variety  of  subjects ; it  is 
greater  if  you  are  to  be  a specialist. 

Now,  you  do  not  and  can  not  foresee  where  fate  may  place  you, 
and  what  duties  may  fall  to  your  share ; but  that  much  you  do 
know,  that  if  in  a few  years  your  teachers  and  colleagues  ask, 
“ What  has  become  of  her  ? ” the  answer  comes,  “ Lost  to  the 
cause  ; crushed  by  the  machine  ; swept  away  into  a forgotten  corner  ; 
heard  of  no  more,” — I say  you’ll  know,  if  this  be  said  of  you,  that 
it  is  your  own  fault.  The  vicissitudes  of  life  may  knock  you  about, 
fate  may  deal  hard  with  you,  but  I implore  you  to  keep  fresh  within 
your  heart  and  mind  the  source  of  rejuvenation,  so  that  you  be  not 
dead  to  the  profession,  so  that  no  monument  in  the  hearts  of  your 
teachers  be  erected,  bearing  the  inscription  : “ Sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  one  who  lost  all  that  was  valuable ; to  wit,  himself.” 

Perhaps  the  hardest  struggles,  the  fiercest  battles,  which  you  will 
have  to  go  through,  will  have  to  be  fought  with  yourself ; it  is  true 
what  the  poet  says:  “ Vor  die  Tugend  hahcn  die  Goetter  den 
Schweiss  gesetzt.”  (Before  virtue  the  gods  placed  perspiration.) 

I remain  yours,  ever  optimistically,  L.  R.  K. 


Do  not  be  frightened  from  the  “ question  and  answer  ” 
method  by  any  institute  criticisms  or  modern  sarcasm. 
Avoid  its  abuse,  but  do  not  fear  its  use.  Questions  that 
quicken  thought  are  valuable  ; those  which  merely  tend 
to  have  facts  known  long  enough  to  be  stated  are  worthless. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  SEWING. 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

BpRESUPPOSING  the  children  have  had  a slight  ex- 
perience  of  surface,  introduce  small  cards  with 
unbroken  surfaces.  Each  child,  being  invited  to  examine 
his  card,  discovers  some  of  its  properties,  of  which  he  is 
led  to  freely  speak,  thus  developing  the  power  of  language, 
as  well  as  observation.  He  will  quickly  learn  that  the 
card  is  white,  smooth,  made  of  “ thick  paper  ” ; is  pos- 
sessed of  faces  (“sides  ”),  edges,  and  corners  ; by  judi- 
cious leading  lie  will  also  discover  that  two  edges  of  the 
card  are  longer  than  the  other  two. 

At  this  point  produce  a second  card,  perforated  by  two 
rows  of  good-sized  holes.  A comparison  of  cards  gives 
the  child  a new  experience,  because  of  the  roughened  sur- 
face of  the  new  card.  The  similarities  of  the  cards  are 
readily  recognized,  while  the  roughness  of  the  new  cards 
is  attributed  to  the  perforations.  A little  drill  (in  the  way 
of  play)  in  turning  up  the  rough  or  smooth  sides  as  di- 
rected by  the  kindergartner  should  precede  the  use  of  the 
needle. 

This  needle-use  practice  will  be  more  satisfactory  if 
the  child  imitates  the  teacher,  who,  holding  a card, 
thrusts  the  needle  through  from  the  rough  to  the  smooth 
side, — beginning  of  course  with  the  first  perforation  of  the 
upper  row  of  holes,  and  going  next  to  the  first  of  the 
lower  row. 

The  next  exercise  may  be  one  upon  needle-threading, 
or  actual  sewing;  the  choice  depends  upon  the  class  of 
children  with  which  one  labors.  If  the  lesson  is  to  be  of 
the  former  nature,  gather  the  children  about  you,  and, 
while  telling  the  story  of  “ Little  One  Eye,”  aid  each 
child  in  threading  the  needle.  If  the  exercise  be  of  an- 
other nature,  choose  one,  sewing-card  (perforated  with 
several  rows  of  holes),  and  one  needle  threaded  with  a 
medium  length  of  worsted.  Each  child  in  turn  holds  the 
card  properly,  and  sews  a few  stitches  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  kindergartner.  This  card,  upon  which 
each  child  has  worked,  can  be  finished  at  one  lesson,  and 
when  hung  upon  the  wall  will  be  a real  joy  to  the  little 
makers. 

When  several  “ family,”  or  class-cards  have  been  made, 
the  children  will  be  able  to  sew  an  entire  card  individu- 
ally. The  individual  cards  should  have  but  two  rows  of 
perforations,  and  with  the  threaded  needles,  be  kept  tidily 
in  portfolios  made  for  the  purpose.  Many  kindergart- 
ners  allow  the  child  to  choose  his  color  for  sewing  from  a 
mass  of  worsted,  but  it  will  be  of  greater  advantage,  if 
the  number  of  colors  be  limited  to  two  or  three  in  the 
beginning.  By  the  latter  means  a better  color  impres- 
s’on  is  received,  and  a better  degree  of  taste  will  conse- 
quently be  developed. 

Many  lessons  will  have  passed,  before  the  class,  as  a 
whole,  will  liave  accomplished  the  art  of  threading  the 
needle  unaidid,  even  though  the  worsted  be  waxed:  and 


many  more  must  be  devoted  to  begitming  and  fastening 
off  with  the  worsted,  since  untidy,  careless  work  of  any 
kind  is  wholly  foreign  to  kindergarten  principles. 

Several  schemes  of  sewing  are  now  in  use,  but  nearly 
all  teachers  agree  that  the  sewing  and  drawing  must  sup 
plement  one  another,  therefore  the  form  outlines  used  in 
drawing  may  be  repeated  nearly  in  sewing. 


TABLE  MANNERS. 

(As  taught  in  Pliiladelphia.) 

the  sub-primary  schools  of  Philadelphia  they  have  a 
" fifteeq-minute  lunch  time  in  the  mid-forenoon,  which  is 
utilized  for  teaching  table  manners  and  etiquette.  The 
twenty-five  little  people  under  six  years  of  age  are  seated 
about  their  four  kindergarten  tables  arranged  in  a hollow 
square.  Each  child  provides  himself  with  a napkin, 
which  he  spreads  as  a table-cover  before  him  and  arranges 
thereon  his  simple  lunch.  They  are  allowed  and  encour- 
aged to  talk  as  they  eat,  observing  not  to  talk  when  an- 
other is  talking,  not  to  interrupt  another,  not  to  take  too 
much  of  the  time  from  others,  not  to  tell  long  stories. 
The  teacher  leads  them  frequently  in  the  talking. 

Upon  the  day  of  our  visit  she  was  asked  by  a little  girl 
to  cut  her  apple.  In  doing  so  the  teacher  talked  about, 
and  asked  questions  about,  the  seeds,  the  skin,  the  pulp,  the 
apple-tree,  the  uses  of  the  apple,  etc.  She  was  asked  by 
another  little  girl  to  peal  an  oi'ange,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  use  of  the  peel,  its  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness to  the  skin  of  other  fruits  that  they  had  eaten. 
Speaking  of  the  crackers  that  several  of  them  had,  they 
talked  about  what  the  cracker  was  made  for,  by  whom  it 
was  made,  what  flour  comes  from  (one  little  girl  answering 
promptly  that  the  flour  came  from  the  barrel)  ; what  it 
was  before  it  was  flour  was  the  substitute  question,  to 
which  several  could  give  a correct  answer ; and  the  con- 
versation closed  with  a talk  about  the  men  who  raise 
wheat  and  what  they  plant  to  grow  wheat. 

They  are  also  taught  to  be  generous,  sharing  with  the 
nearest  neighbor,  taking  special  care  that  no  little  com- 
panion is  slighted  or  neglected  in  such  mutual  sharing. 
Use  of  spoon,  fork,  knife,  etc.,  is  taught  whenever  an 
opportunity  offers.  After  lunch  one  little  hoy  or  girl 
from  each  of  the  four  tables  brushes  up  the  crumbs,  collect- 
ing such  remains  of  the  lunch  as  are  to  be  thrown  away. 
It  was  a surprise  that  so  much  could  be  done  by  way  of 
forming  habits,  and  that  it  had  not  been  more  generally 
practiced  with  little  folks  in  school.  Fifteen  minutes 
thus  spent  each  day  is  well  spent  as  a part  of  the  recess 
time,  if  our  observations  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  are 
reliable. 


The  Cook  County  Normal  pupils  make  fine  projection 
maps  with  much  skill,  at  slight  expense  of  time  and  mar 
terial.  A projection  globe  Is  quite  an  institution  with 
them.  Eyery  graduate  makes  for  lierself  a full  set  of 
projection  maps. 
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Methods  fof[  the  School[[oom. 


LESSONS  IN  CUTTING. 

BY  ABBIE  M.  WHITE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

do  my  little  friends  want  to  do  to-day  ? Cut  ? 
Very  well ; you  all  remember  how  we  folded  a 
square  (American  Teacher  Supplement  for  September) 
by  placing  the  left  pointer  finger  on  the  lower  left-hand 
angle  of  the  oblong  piece  of  paper,  taking  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  or  angle  in  the  right 
hand,  and  folding  the  lower  edge 
over  to  meet  the  left  edge ; we 
then  cut  along  the  edge  1,  2. 
When  we  fold  the  paper  as  we 
have  just  done,  or  draw  a picture 
of  the  fold,  we  call  them  (fold 
and  picture)  the  diagonal  of  the 
square.  Open  the  square  so  the  diagonal  will  be  vertical. 
How  many  diagonals  have  we  ? “ One, 

Miss .”  How  many  diagonals  can 

the  square  have  ? The  little  girl,  too 
shy  to  venture  an  opinion,  shows  Miss 

where  hers  might  be  folded  on 

the  horizontal  diagonal.  The  school 

of  eager  workers  watch  Miss , 

and  then  foM  their  papers  in  like  manner.  We  now  open 
the  squares  and  cut  the  diagonal  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  middle  of  the 
square.  We  have  a fairy  wand  which 
turns  into  a “ table,”  “ tub,”  “ trian- 
gle,” etc.,  and  we  have  found  by  close 
examination  that  each  one  of  these 
three  parts  of  the  wand  is  as  long  as 
twelve  little  splints  (one  inch)  placed  end  to  end.  Now 
we  will  stick  a pin 
through  the  corners,  then 
through  the  middle  of 
the  paper,  and  we  have 
“ a pin-wheel,”  which 
we  may  take  home  and 
fasten  to  a stick. 

If  any  teacher  is  skep- 
tical concerning  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a class  over 
this  exercise,  or,  indeed 
over  any  exercise  in 
“ cutting,”  we  would  like  to  have  her  see  any  class  that 
has  been  taught  in  this  way  and  note  the  animation  of  the 
children  when  the  little  toy  appears.  They  come  to  ex- 
pect every  lesson  in  cutting  to  eventuate  in  some  toy,  and 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  in 
each  lesson. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  with  the  piece  of  paper  that 


is  left?  “It  could  be  a towel  if  it  had  a fringe.”  Yes, 
indeed ; let  us  try  and  make  a fringe.  So  we  cut  on  the 
short  edge  of  the  oblong  a fringe.  Some  are  long. 


) O O O O ( 

y y 

others  short,  but  we  have  learned  a little  about  pro- 
portion and  have  become  interested  in  towels.  The 
eagerness  to  make  a border  for  the  towel  has  caused  all 


to  forget  their  disappointment  in  the  fringe  enterprise,  but 
we  have  only  this  piece  of  paper  ! So  we  try  making 
borders  with  tablets  ; then  if  they  want  to  make  a border 
at  home  they  may. 


Next  morning  school  opens  with  a towel  exhibit,  and 

Miss thinks  the  little  hands  that  fashioned  suc!i 

pretty  borders  must  have  been  very  clean ! 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  READING. 

^^^riERE  is  now  no  trouble  in  finding  an  abundance  of 
^ the  choicest  supplementary  or  alternate  reading- 
books  for  children  who  can  read,  but  with  all  modern  arts 
and  publishing  enterprise  it  is  not  easy  as  yet  to  find  just 
what  one  wants  for  sight-reading  for  the  youngest  pupils. 
There  is  a tendency  still  to  use  the  old,  stilted,  unnatural 
sentences,  which  the  child  would  never  use,  will  never,  and 
by  trying  to  use  them  he  acquires  habits  of  calling  words 
unnaturally  from  which  he  never  recovers.  Children  will 
never  be  taught  to  read  naturally  by  saying, — 


It  is  a man.  Do  you  see  a man7 

Is  it  a man  ? The  man  has  a hat. 

I see  a man.  Has  the  man  a hat  ? 

All  this  will  some  day  be  relegated  to  the  archives  of 
educational  curiosities.  A child  will  learn  a word  of  six 
letters  as  easily  as  one  of  two,  and  usually  much  more 
readily.  It  is  his  interest  in  what  the  word  represents, 
rather  than  the  size  of  the  word,  that  usually  determines 
his  remembrance  of  the  word,  its  pronunciation,  meaning, 
and  use.  The  little  words  as,  a,  as,  see,  do,  we,  us,  as, 
so  make  no  end  of  trouble  for  young  children,  if  all 
the  words  are  short,  but  the  words  horse,  hear,  base  hall, 
sail-boat  will  rarely  give  trouble. 

A sentence  that  has  no  attractiveness  will  rarely  be 
well  read,  its  words  will  rarely  be  remembered,  while  one 
that  catches  the  ear  by  its  melody  or  by  its  suggestive- 
ness will  enkindle  their  interest  every  time,  will  be  read 
with  expression  and  its  words  will  be  remembered. 

The  question  is,  how  to  get  such  sentences  in  the  first 
place,  and  how  to  get  them  before  the  children  as  real 
reading-lessons  in  the  second  place.  We  give  one  ad- 
mirable way.  We  know  this  because  we  have  seen  it  tried. 

Take  a simple  picture,  easily  drawn  (we  have  been  at 
the  expense  of  having  three  re  made  exactly  as  they  were 
made,  in  size  and  every  other  way),  and  have  them  drawn 
in  ink  that  may  be  used  with  the  hektograph,  and  then 
take  off  enough  of  these  for  the  use  of  the  class.  Let 
each  child  think  of  something  to  say  about  it,  and  then 
let  him  say  it.  Write  upou  the  board  what  each  child 


says  about  it,  just  as  he  says  it.  From  these  sentences 
select  the  best,  write  them  below  the  picture  used  on  the 
hektograph,  and  take  copies  of  the  picture  and  the  child- 
made  sentences  together.  Use  these  for  a genuine  read- 
ing-lesson. 


It  takes  time,  skill,  patience,  but  it  pays.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  a lady  can  teach  a primary  school  because 
she  has  nothing  else  to  do,  and  doesn’t  wish  to  do  much 
there.  These  slips  can  be  preserved  for  use  with  other 
classes.  They  can  be  exchanged  by  different  teachers 
and  used  with  good  effect.  A few  new  ones  made  each 
year  for  the  sake  of  interesting  the  class  in  making  their 
own  reading-lessons  will  make  the  use  of  the  others  very 
satisfactory. 

The  chief  difficulty  will  be  that  the  teacher  will  say  she 
cannot  draw  the  picture.  Many  teachers  cannot,  but  they 
can  usually  find  some  friend,  some  pupil  in  upper  grades. 


who  can,  and  whoever  can  will  do  it  for  sheer  love  of  it ; 
for  it  goes  without  saying  that  whoever  loves  to  draw  will 
make  pictures  for  fun,  and  to  see  their  pictures  multiplied 
by  the  hektograph  will  be  sufficient  reward. 

The  three  pictures  woven  into  this  article  were  drawn 
with  exactly  this  effect  and  with  little  effort ; were  drawn 
for  the  hektograph  and  multiplied  by  it,  and  bright  little 
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reading-lessons  produced  as  a result.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  fervor  with  which  the  little  folks  will 
read  the  lessons  the  next  day.  They  put  their  whole  soul 
into  it,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  trying  to  read  it  so  as  to 
have  it  appreciated  and  enjoyed.  The  first  cut  of  the 
little  boy  furnishes  no  end  of  sentences  : 

See  John's  spade. 

I can  dig. 

He  is  going  to  dig  a hole. 

I guess  he  hid  a tin  can  in  a hole. 

I can  dig  a hole  for  a tin  can. 

He  is  digging  worms  to  fish  with. 

Having  these  slips  for  frequent  use,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  teaching  a great  variety  of  words,  and  the  very 
words  they  want  to  know,  because  they  are  the  words  they 
use.  As  a language  lesson  it  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  for  a 
reading-lesson.  The  hektograph  need  not  cost  much  of 
anything.  The  following  recipe  is  a good  one,  and  will 
give  as  good  a hektograph  as  can  be  bought  for  four  times 
the  money  : 

1.  Best  glne,  ...  10  parts. 

2.  Glycerine,  . . . 50  “ 

The  glycerine  should  be  of  quality  known  in  the  market  as 
“2S°.”  Two  quarts  of  glycerine  would  make  a hektograph  of 
largest  size.  To  make,  the  glue  should  be  soaked  for  24  hours  in 
cold  water.  It  is  then  put  into  an  enameled  pot  over  a slow  fire. 
When  it  is  thoroughly  melted,  put  in  glycerine  and  mix  well. 
The  composition  is  then  to  cool  slowly,  so  air  can  escape.  If 
hubbies  appear,  remove  them  with  spoon  before  the  composition  is 
cool.  If  the  hektograph  is  too  hard,  remedy  with  boiling  water ; 
if  too  thin,  boil  down  a little. 

This  will  print  examination  papers,  outline  maps,  or  topics  and 
notes.  Write  a copy  on  ordinary  paper  with  hektograph  ink,  then 
turn  ink  aide  down  upon  plate,  and  press  gently.  .Upon  removing 
copy  an  imprint  will  bs  found.  By  pressing  clean  sheets  of  paper 
to  this,  good  duplicates  can  be  obtained.  A hundred  impressions 
can  be  made,  but  not  over  fifty  of  them  will  be  clear.  After  each 
finishing  wash  out  the  copy  with  a sponge  saturated  in  soap  and 
water. 

To  make  hektograph  ink  (black)  : 


Methyl  violet,  . 

2 parts. 

Nigrosine, 

4 “ 

Alcohol, 

12  “ 

Glycerine, 

(5  “ 

Gum  arabic. 

1 “ 

25 

In  one  primary  school  in  which  was  a full  set  of  tin 
measures  and  wooden  measures,  the  teacher  said  one  day, 
“ Let  every  child  who  can,  bring  some  beans,  corn,  peas, 
oats,  or  barley,” — and  she  had  more  than  a peck.  It  is 
impossible  to  specify  all  the  uses  to  which  the  teacher 
put  this  grain.  It  was  measured,  talked  about  in  number 
work,  used  for  language  lesson  on  beans,  corn,  peas,  oats, 
and  barley  ; the  bean  was  talked  about  in  relation  to  each 
of  the  others,  so  was  the  corn,  etc. ; the  dift’erent  varieties 
of  beans  were  talked  about,  etc.  All  in  all,  the  teaciier 
got  from  that  medley  a variety  of  lessons  that  marked  her 
a genius.  They  made  their  own  problems  vviih  this  grain 
after  this  fashion  : “ I had  3 pigeons,  and  they  ate  ^ u 
pint  a day.  IIow  long  would  2 quarts  last  them  ?”  They 
all  measured  it  out  and  saw  the  r<'sult  for  themselves. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  A CHILD  TO  TALK  AND 
READ. 

[Written  editorially  after  a careful  study  of  AnnaB.  Badlam’s  “Sug- 
gestive Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading.”] 

fOR  Talking. — Distribute  common  objects  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  ask  each  child  to  tell  what  he  has,  or  what 
the  teacher  or  some  other  member  of  the  class  has,  as : 
‘‘  I have  a ball.”  “ John  has  a top.”  “You  have  a bell.” 
Remove  the  objects,  and  ask  the  child  to  tell  what 
object  he  had  or  any  other  child  had.  “Fannie  liad  a 
book.”  “You  had  a bell.”  “I  had  a ball.” 

With  no  object  in  hand,  ask  them  to  look  about  them 
and  tell  what  they  see.  “ I see  a map.”  “ That  is  my 
hat.”  “ There  is  a desk.” 

Ask  them  to  say  something  about  what  they  saw 
In  their  home  this  morning. 

Upon  the  street. 

About  some  friend. 

About  some  pet  animal. 

About  some  plaything. 

About  something  they  have  heard. 

About  something  they  have  tasted. 

About  something  they  wear. 


Name  some 

objects  that  are 

large 

small  dark 

light 

long 

short  sweet 

sour 

new 

old  hard 

mellow 

dull 

sharp  tender 

tough 

dull 

bright  rough 

smooth 

heavy 

liglit  thin 

thick. 

Tell  of  something  that 

ticks 

rolls 

swings 

rings 

blows 

strikes 

falls 

runs 

leaps 

trots 

barks 

sings 

jumps 

talks 

whistles 

eats 

drinks 

kicks 

bites 

sleeps 

cries 

growls 

cooks 

sweeps. 

Tell  of  something  that 

Tell  how 

ticked 

heard 

the  clock  ticks 

struck 

rolled 

the  bird  sings 

walked 

flew 

the  rain  falls 

raced 

fell 

the  sun  shines. 

cooked 

cried 

swung 
Tell  where 

crept. 

Tell  when 

the  drum  was 

the  school  begins 

the  book  is 

the  breakfast  was 

the  basket  was 

the  supper  is 

the  chalk  is 
the  dog  may 

be 

the  recess  is 

you  are 
I am. 

Tell  how  long 

Tell  whose 

the  recess  is 

book  you  have 

the  day  is 

hat  I have 

the  week  is 

rule  that  is 

the  month  is 

dog  bai  ketl. 
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Say  something  and  use  the  word 


I 

we 

they 

she 

he 

her 

him 

them 

it 

his 

hers 

yours 

who 

whose 

whom 

why 

which 

how 

when 

where 

what 

how  many 

how  much 

how  long 

pound 

quart 

gallon 

yard 

foot 

inch 

spool 

sheet 

dozen. 

For  Reading. — We  give  only  a few  suggestive  exer- 
cises. Teach  witli  much  care  the  correct  pronunciation 
and  enunciation.  Be  sure  that  they  know  how  to  pro- 
nounce correctly  when  they  first  use  a word.  Do  not  stop 
them  in  the  reading  to  pronounce  clearly,  but  when  words 
are  taught,  have  them  well  taught.  Having  taught  one 
word  carefully,  fix  the  essential  part  of  it  by  making 
many  words  like  it. 


hill 

up 

pail 

went 

sack 

will 

cup 

nail 

sent 

rack 

fill 

pup 

tail 

bent 

tack 

spill 

snail 

lent 

hack 

mail 

tent 

pack 

vent 

sch  1 t 1 c 1 p 

1 and 

ool 

f|m|p|s|c|h|b|th| 


n|h|g|  1 

w 1 b 1 t 1 s 1 N 

ot 

ell 

s I p I h I f I kn  I fl  I m I cr  I tr  I si 

it  I y 
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1 ay  1 

ee 

sh  1 w h 1 m 

tw  1 d 1 wh  1 t 

e 

o 
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n 1 h 1 b|  c 
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each 

ow 
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eep  j 
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et 
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j LANGUAGE  TALKS.-II. 

I BY  LULU  M.  BAGLEY. 

it  possible  to  teach  technical  grammar  in  the  lower 
J?  grades  of  grammar  schools  ? This  is  now  a trite 
I question,  and  the  answer  may  be,  “ Yes ; it  is  both  pos- 
j sible  and  profitable,  if  the  pupils  have  been  suflSciently 
I trained  in  the  use  of  language.”  “ As  grammar  was 
made  after  language,”  says  Spencer,  “ so  should  it  be 
taught  after  language.”  To  use  language  well  the  pupils 
must  have  various  exercises  that  will  enable  them  to  speak 
correctly,  read  and  write  fluently, 
j If  there  is  time,  and  there  will  be  enough  only  under 
most  happy  conditions,  connect  the  study  of  grammar 
with  that  of  language.  Remember,  however,  that  “ gram- 
mar is  not  the  stepping-stone,  but  the  finishing  instru- 
ment.” Nearly  all  lessons  may  be  made  language  les- 
sons. Reading,  oral  and  written  spelling,  enunciation, 
pronunciation,  definition  of  words, — all  are  subdivisions 
of  this  important  study.  If  we  are  to  train  our  pupils  to 
express  their  ideas  clearly,  we  must  also  train  them  to 
understand  what  others  say.  This  is  an  important  point,  as 
the  proficiency  attained  in  any  study  depends  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  ability  to  understand  the  language  of 
others. 

To  outline  a course  of  study  in  language  is  a difficult 
task,  as  the  plan  of  work  depends  upon  the  present  attain- 
ments of  a class  as  well  as  upon  the  end  in  view.  The  fol- 
lowing outlines  of  work  used  by  a teacher,  who  was  al- 
lowed a go-as-you-please  route  in  language  teaching  may, 
be  suggestive  to  teachers  of  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  The 
outlines  indicate  most  of  the  topics.  The  schedule  after 
each  outline  suggestsjmethod  of  one  ^week’s  work,  but  the 
limits  of  the  article  do  not  permit  of  the  details  of  meth- 
ods used,  or  the  noting|of  incidental^language  building. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  done  during  the  year,  and  so  apportion  each  month’s 
work  as  to  make,  easily  and  without  hurry,  the  advance 
required.  A “ new  departure,”  if  I may  so  call  it,  was 
made  last  year  by  one  of  the  most  practical  superintend- 
ents in  New  England.  He  advised,  urged, — nay,  insisted 
that  his  teachers  should  strive  to  cover  the  course  of 
study  outlined  for  his  or  her  grade,  the  first  six  months 
of  the  school  year.  The  latter’part'of  the  year  wac  given 
to  reviewing  and'strengthening.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  were  soon  appreciated  byj,the  teachers.  There  was 
less  superficial  learning,  and  the  brighter  children  had  the 
opportunity  of  securing  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  first 
six  months,  while  the  less  advanced^ad  the  benefit  of  a 
double  drill. 

Fourth  Yeah. 

I(  Syyionyms. — Defining  words  in  reading  and  spelling  lessons 
by  substituting  other  words. 

II.  Use  of  the  common  contractions,  abbreviations,  and  quotation 
marks. 

III.  Reproduction,  oral  and  written,  of  reading  lessons,  pictura 
and  object  lessons. 
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IV.  Teach  that  three  or  more  things  of  the  same  kind  following 
one  after  the  other  make  a series. 

V.  Use  of  comma  between  names  of  a series ; noun  of  address 
must  be  separated  by  a comma. 

VI.  The  four  kinds  of  sentences, — declarative,  interrogative,  im- 
perative, and  exclamatory. 

VII.  Exercises  in  supplying  ellipses  in  sentences. 

VIII.  Correct  use  of  so,  sew,  sow;  died,  dyed;  heal,  heel; 
sells,  cells ; lie,  lay ; lying,  laying ; threw,  through  ; their,  there  ; 
pair,  pear,  pare  ; hole,  whole;  great,  grate  ; bare,  bear. 

IX.  Simple  Forms  of  Letter  Writing. — Particular  attention  to 
form,  arrangement  of  parts,  division  into  paragraphs,  use  of  capitals, 
marks  of  punctuation,  and  the  items  of  address  on  the  envelope. 

X.  Use  of  apostrophe  in  nouns  denoting  ownership. 

XI.  Get  from  the  children  descriptions  of  places,  objects,  or 
people,  by  placing  brief,  suggestive  outlines  on  the  blackboard- 

XII.  Division  of  words  into  parts  of  speech  called  noun,  pronoun, 
adjective,  verb,  and  adverb.  First  teach  objectively. 

XIII.  Construction  of  sentences  in  which  subject  and  predicate 
are  each  expressed  by  a single  word. 

XIV.  Choice  selections  to  be  memorized. 

XV.  Writing  of  singular  and  plural  forms  of  nouns. 

SCHEDULE  — FOURTH  CLASS. 

Monday. — 1.  Reading  of  the  poem,  “ Wives  of  Brixham.” 

2.  Talked  about  the  poem ; gave  synonyms ; used  new  words 
in  sentence.s. 

Tuesday. — 1.  Reproduction  of  the  poem  in  prose. 

2.  Division  of  above  into  paragraphs  ; use  of  capitals.  Class 
and  individual  work. 

Wednesday. — 1.  Naming  three  kinds  of  sentences  found  in  the 
poem, — declarative,  interrogative,  and  exclamatory. 

2.  Use  of  the  apostrophe. 

Thursday. — 1.  Children  wrote  a list  of  nouns  in  the  poem,  and 
another  list  containing  the  words  (or  synonyms)  used  to  describe 
the  nouns. 

Friday. — Copied  and  committed  poem  to  memory. 

Fifth  Tear. 

I.  Review  essential  work  of  the  fourth  grade  continually. 

II.  Write  letters  of  friendship  and  business;  notes  of  invitation, 
acceptance,  or  regret  ; advertisements,  and  answers  to  various 
forms  of  advertisements. 

III.  Descriptions,  oral  and  written,  of  familiar  objects  or  places. 

IV.  Describe  pictures,  and  write  stories  suggested  by  them. 

V.  Synonyms  of  words  in  language  lessons. 

VI.  Parts  of  speech  ; — Nouns, — common  and  proper. 

VII.  Exercises  in  combining  two  or  more  statements  into  one 
simple  sentence. 

VIII.  Write  sentences  containing  verbs  in  different  forms. 

IX.  Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  f or  y. 

X.  Give,  orally  and  in  writing,  meaning  of  proverbs. 

XI.  Correct  use  of  flew,  flue  ; coarse,  course  ; seen,  scene ; 
berry,  bury;  fair,  fare ; pain,  pane;  ac'cent,  accent';  prod'uce, 
produce' ; ex'port,  export' ; im'port,  import'. 

XII.  Simple  subject  and  predicate. 

SCHEDULE  — FIFTH  CLASS. 

Monday. — For  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  meaning  of  ordinary 
words,  and  adding  to  the  children’s  vocabulary,  I put  on  the  black- 
board an  advertisement,  varying  forms  and  expressions  always,  but 
selecting  one  that  has  an  interest  for  children  : 

Wanted. — In  a grocery  store  an  active,  intelligent  boy.  Address 
in  own  handwriting,  stating  references  and  experience.  — J.  F. 
Giseene,  City. 

We  explain  and  talk  about  the  words  italicized,  and  request 
the  children  to  use  these  words  in  original  sentences.  (Several 
sentences  may  have  to  be  given  before  all  the  pupils  grasp  the 


ideas  presented  by  the  word.)  The  children  then  write  a short 
letter  applying  for  the  position.  When  the  letters  are  finished  we 
select  a letter,  copy  on  the  blackboard,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  crit- 
icise. This  verbal  criticism  tends  to  make  the  children  quick  in 
the  detection  of  errors,  and  careful  in  avoiding  like  errors  them- 
selves. 

Tuesday  {Direction  to  Pupils). — Correct  each  other’s  letters 
(written  on  Monday),  using  proof-readers’  signs.  Fifteen  minutes 
were  for  this  work,  then  a final  “ overlooking”  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  letters  were  copied  in  blank-books  kept  for  written  exercises. 

Wednesday. — Verbs  ; write  in  the  plural  form  : 

1.  The  pupil’s  pen  writes. 

2.  The  soldier’s  gun  broke. 

3.  The  child’s  trunk  was  lost. 

4.  The  steamer  sailed. 

5.  The  goose’s  bill  was  hurt. 

G.  The  woman’s  dress  was  torn. 

Thursday. — Select  one  of  the  New  England  cities,  and.  by  refer- 
ring to  your  geographies,  prepare  an  oral  abstract,  using  the  follow- 
ing outlines  : 

1.  Situation. — In  what  state;  nearer  on  what  river,  lake,  bay, 
or  other  water. 

2.  General  Description. — Size,  trade,  railroads,  steamers,  facto- 
ries, products,  etc. 

3.  Special. — Mention  any  objects  of  interest,  such  as  mountains, 
hills,  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  parks,  buildings,  etc. 

Give  any  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  place.  When 
prepared,  each  pupil  may  give  his  abstract  orally,  but  withhold  the 
name  of  the  city  until  the  other  pupils  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
guessing  the  name.  The  children  call  this  a “ geography  game.” 

Friday  {Sentence-making). — 1.  Write,  with  each  of  the  following 
nouns  for  a subject,  a sentence  having  a predicate  consisting  of  the 
verb  is,  with  a noun  in  the  predicate  nominative  : Italy,  Australia, 
Boston,  The  Sahara,  The  Silkworm,  Iron. 

2.  Write  two  rules  for  politeness,  making  them  simple  sentences. 

3.  Combine  the  two  statements  into  one. 


ESSAY  ON  BLUEBIRDS. 

[This  essay  by  Julia  Bennett  of  the  sixth  grammar  grade  of  the 
Jones  School,  Chicago,  is  not  above  the  average  of  the  better  half 
of  the  class,  and  was  selected  in  preference  to  a score  of  others  be- 
cause the  illustrations  were  more  easily  utilized  by  us.  We  present 
the  drawings  as  they  were  made  by  her.  Miss  Mary  E.  Burt,  the 
teacher,  has  succeeded  in  having  her  classes  thoroughly  enjoy 
“Wake  Robin,”  “Pepaoton,”  and  similar  works  of  .John  Bur- 
roughs and  others.  We  give  this  composition  because  we  think  it 
va.stly  better  that  children  should  learn  of  the  bluebirds  and  other 
of  Nature’s  beauties  and  curiosities  from  a writer  like  John  Bur- 
roughs than  from  an  incidental  reading  of  newspapers  or  from  any 
other  pen  than  that  of  a master,  ] 


AJ^ivHEN  reading  “Wake  Robin”  a book  we  have  in 
our  School  Library  I was  impressed  by  a selection 
called  The  Bluebird.  .John  Burroughs  is  the  author  of 
Wake  Robin,  and  Pejtacton  which  we  have  also.  Ke 
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says,  “when  Nature  made  the  blnehird,  she  wished  to 
make  friends  between  the  sky  and  the  earth,  so  she  gave 
him  the  color  of  the  one  on  his  back,  and  the  hue  of  the 
other  on  his  breast,  and  says  that  his  appearance  in  spring 
should  show  that  the  strife  and  war  between  these  two 
elements  was  at  an  end.’’  He  is  the  peace-bringer ; in 
him  the  sky  and  earth  clasp  hands,  and  are  fast  friends. 

It  is  sure  to  be  a bright  March  morning  when  first  you 


hear  his  note.  He  seems  to  say,  “ Bermuda  I Bermuda ! 
Bermuda!  and  behold  I Bermuda  follows  close.”  “In 
New  England  the  sap  starts  up  in  the  sugar-maple  the 
very  day  the  bluebird  appears,  and  sugar-making  begius 
forthwith.”  The  males  always  come  three  or  four  days 
ahead  of  the  females ; by  the  time  they  both  are  here, 
and  have  looked  for  a place  to  nest,  sugar-making  is  over, 
and  the  last  bit  of  snow  has  disappeared,  and  the  plow  is 
beginning  to  turn  up  the  land. 


The  bluebird  is  the  first  colored  bi»d  that  brightens  our 
northern  landscape.  Other  birds  arrive  about  the  same 
time.  The  bluebird  has  the  honor  of  being  very  much 
like  the  Robin  Redbreast  of  England,  and  was  by  early 
settlers  of  New  England  called  the  blue  robin.  The  habits 
of  the  two  birds  are  very  much  alike;  our  bird  has  the 
softer  voice,  but  the  English  redbreast  is  the  more  skilled 
singer.  Among  the  British  there  is  no  blue  bird. 


The  bluebird  builds  its  nest  in  a hole  in  a stump,  or  in 
a cavity  made  by  a wood  pecker.  The  male  bluebird  is 
a very  happy  and  devoted  husband.  The  male's  life  all 
poetry  and  romance,  hers,  business  and  prose ; she  shows 
no  love  or  affection  for  him,  no  pleasure  in  his  society. 
There  are  no  old  bachelors  from  choice  among  the  birds  ; 
they  are  all  rejected  lovers,  while  old  maids  are  entirely 
unknown.  There  is  a Jack  to  every  Jill,  and  some  to 
boot. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR.  — II. 

KY  CHARLES  F.  KIXG,  BOSTON. 

[For  “Causes  ami  Preliminary  Events”  in  the  first  article,  see  page  $ 
in  tile  September  Teacuer.] 

Permit  me  briefly  to  explain  the  method  usually  prac- 
ticed with  this  topical  outline  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  order  to  create  an  interest  in  the  subject.  To  write 
upon  the  board,  or  to  dictate  to  a class  all  the  matter  pre- 
sented in  this  and  the  former  article,  would  be  the  great- 
est folly.  We  presume  all  our  readers  are  more  psycho- 
logically intelligent  than  that.  In  order  to  give  the  class 
a part  in  the  work,  we  divide  our  largest  blackboard  into 
four  wide  columns,  as  on  page  5,  Sept.  Teacher. 

The  children  rule  their  papers  or  slates  in  the  same 
way.  I ask  individual  pupils  to  name  some  cause  of  the 
war,  using  their  books  all  they  please.  As  they  are 
named,  teacher  and  pupil  write  them  in  the  record  col- 
umn. Very  likely  they  will  be  mentioned  in  some  such 
order  as  the  following : Stamp  Act,  Boston  Massacre, 
Port  Bill,  Tax  on  Tea,  Writs  of  Assistance,  Navigation 
Act,  Tea  Party,  etc.  Then  an  attempt  is  made  to  classify 
these  causes,  in  which  the  pupils  can  be  encouraged  to  as- 
sist, by  questions  such  as  these:  Is  the  same  thing  men- 
tioned more  than  once  ? Tea.  How  many,  and  what 
causes,  relate  to  taxes  ? Stamp  Act,  Tax  on  Tea,  Writs  of 
Assistance.  What  causes  referred  especially  to  acts  of 
violet  ce,  etc. 

The  teacher  will  be  obliged  to  help  in  many  cases  be- 
fore the  two  great  groups  of  causes  are  arranged  as  given  ; 
but,  meanwhile,  the  class  have  been  busy,  and  conse- 
quently happy  and  benefited.  When  the  causes  have 
been  satisfactorily  grouped,  arranged  in  order  of  time, 
and  a few  dates  supplied,  they  are  rewritten  in  column 
three,  and  column  two  is  erased. 

We  are  now  ready  to  attend  to  column  four,  the  chil- 
dren being  asked  to  suggest  interesting  facts,  the  names 
of  persons  connected  with  events  mentioned  in  column 
three  some  story  or  anecdote.  The  pupils  will  begin  to 
search  their  text-books  and  to  learn  the  value  of  one  or 
two  extra  books,  and  to  consult  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. As  rapidly  as  proper  matter  is  presented,  it  is  writ- 
ten by  one  of  the  pupils  in  column  four,  on  a line  with 
the  cause  referred  to.  The  “ Teachers’  Side  Lights  ” 
are  not  put  on  the  board  at  all,  but  a similar  column 
might  be  headed,  “ Books  of  Reference.”  The  three  col- 
umns should  be  copied  into  the  blankbooks. 
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THE  THREE  CAMPAIGNS.— 
I. — Washington’s  Campaign. 


Principal  Events. 

Taking  Command  at  Cambridge, 

1775. 

Dorchester  Heights,  1776. 
Declaration  of  Independence, 

July  4,  1776. 

Long  Island. 

White  Plains. 

Retreat  through  the  Jerseys. 
Trenton,  Dec.  26,  1776. 

Princeton,  Jan.  3,  1777. 

(Morristown,  1717.) 

Brandywine,  Sept.  11,  1777. 

Germantown,  1777. 

Valley  Forge,  1777-1778.) 

Monmouth,  June  28,  1778. 
(Massacres.) 

(No  movements,  1779-80.) 
Arnold’s  Treason  (1780). 

Yorktown,  Oct.  19,  1781. 


Pupils'  Side  Lights. 
Washington  Elm.  Headquarters. 
Condition  of  the  Army  ; “ Powder  !” 
Ticonderoga  and  Ethan  Allen. 

Passed  through  Roxhury. 

Jefferson.  Independence  Hall.  The  Bell. 

Uncertainty.  Flank  Movement. 
American  Prisoners.  Matthew  Hale. 
Gen.  Howe.  Gen.  Putnam. 


Forts  Washington  and  Lee. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware.  Se- 
curing the  Boats. 

Recrossing  second  time.  Marblehead 
Boys. 

The  Surprise.  The  Letter.  Washington 
at  the  death-bed  of  Rahl.  Effect  on 
the  Country. 

Fabius  Washington.  “ We’ll  bag  the  fox 
in  the  morning.”  Sudden  freezing  of 
the  ground. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  praised 
Washington. 

Robert  Morris. 

Howe’s  Movements  via  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  Philadelphia.  Chod’s  Ford. 

Flank  Movement. 

Lafayette  wounded. 

1000  men  barefoot.  Fog.  Retreat  at  the 
moment  of  victory. 

Terrific  sufferings.  Sentinel  frozen  to 
death.  InsuflBcient  quartermaster. 

Washington  at  prayer. 

Conway  Cabal.  Dark  days. 

Howe’s  gay  winter  in  Philadelphia. 

Franklin’s  remark. 

Howe  evacuates  Philadelphia. 

General  Lee.  Washington’s  anger. 

Mary  Pitcher. 

The  three  Butlers, — John  and  Zebulon  ; 
John’s  son,  Walter. 

His  first  career.  His  subsequent  career. 

Married  a Tory  lady.  His  reward. 


Cornwallis  in  the  South.  Rochambeau, 
Count  de  Grasse.  De  Barras  ; Lafay- 
ette. Washington’s  plans.  12,000 
Americans. 

French  vs.  Americans  ; The  storm. 

The  siege  lasted  two  weeks. 


II. 


Teacher’s  Side  Lights. 
Bancroft's,  vol.  V. 

Camp-Fires  of  the  Bevolution,  p.  37 . 
Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Rev.,  p.  125. 
Hist.  Fields  of  Middlesex,  p.  247, 
Soldiers  and  Patriots,  page  84. 
Bancroft's,  vol.  V.,  p.  301-366. 
McMaster's  Hist.,  vol.  I. 
Richardson’s  Our  Country,  p.  221. 
Fourth  of  July,  — 100  Selections, 
No.  22,  page  7, 

Boys  of '76,  page  91. 

Memoirs  of  the  Long  Island  Hist. 
Soc.,  vol.  XI. 

J.  R.  Simms’s  American  Spy. 
Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  p.  181. 
Bancroft’s,  vol.  V.,  p.  454. 

Irving’s  Washington,  vol.  II, 
Soldiers  and  Patriots,  page  157. 
The  Boys  of  ’76,  page  129. 

Around  the  .Yule  Log,  196. 
Lessing’s  Field-BooTc,  vol.  II. 
Irving’s  Washington,  vol.  II. 

Bancroft's,  vol.  V.,  page  491. 

The  Boys  of  ’7 6,  page  139. 
Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  page  107. 

Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  page  309. 
Bancroft’s,  vol.  V.,  page  593. 

The  Boys  of ’76,  page  195. 

Irving’s  Washington,  vol.  II, 
Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  page  144. 
The  Boys  of’TQ,  page  215. 
Bancroft's,  vol.  VI.,  pasre  36. 

The  Boys  of '76.  page  254. 
Lessing’s  F'leld-Book,  vol.  II.,  331. 


The  Boys  o/’76,  page  269, 
Bancroft’s,  vol.  VI.,  page  137. 
Dawson’s  Battles,  chap.  37. 

Soldiers  and  Patriots,  page  192. 
Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  page  268. 
Cooper’s  Spy. 

Bancroft’s,  vol.  VI.,  page  315. 
Sabine’s  .4™.  Loyalists,  v.  I.,  p.  171. 
Boys  of '76,  page  303. 

Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  page  309. 
Dick’s  Rec.,  No.  3,  p.  23  ; Arnold, 
I.  N.  Life  of  Arnold. 

100  Selections,  No.  17,  p.  161. 
Magazine  of  Amer.  HisK,  v.  VII. 
Bancroft’ s,  vol.  VI.,  page  810. 

The  Boys  o/’76.  page  380. 
Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  page  399. 
Soldiers  and  Patr'iots,  page  205. 
Richardson’s  Our  Country,  p.  271. 
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Utilize  every  passing  event  that  will  help  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  in  the  regular  school  work,  but  do 
not  let  any  side  thought  divert  their  attention  from  their 
work. 

One  of  the  most  diligent  students  in  a certain  summer 
school  this  year  was  a veteran  who  began  teaching  forty 
years  ago.  He  proudly  declared  himself  “not  yet  too 
old  to  learn.” 
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What  have  you  read  during  vacation  ? 

The  child  must  be  taught  to  judge  for  himself. 

The  summer  schools  scored  another  season  of  acknowl- 
edged success. 

The  schoolroom  should  strengthen  the  judgment  of  the 
pupils. 

Make  the  lesson  genuinely  interesting  to  the  dullest 
pupil, — if  you  can. 

Every  study  should  be  a thoroughly  effective  and  val- 
uable educational  discipline. 

Y^ou  must  be  systematic  in  your  methods  and  work, 
but  do  not  say  too  much  about  it. 

The  child  must  be  taught  to  use  his  own  eyes  in  observ- 
ing the  things  and  activities  about  him. 

The  schools  doing  the  best  educational  work  are  gener- 
ally provided  with  teachers’  libraries. 

It  is  not  enough  that  facts  be  observed.  They  should 
be  apprehended  in  such  a way  as  to  give  real  joy  through 
the  vividness  with  which  they  are  appreciated. 

Teachers  year  by  year  become  better  acquainted  with 
“ mind  studies,”  and  thus  produce  better  results  at  less 


Do  not  fear  to  be  conversational  and  even  “homely” 
in  your  manner  with  the  class,  so  long  as  you  can  com- 
mand their  respect.  You  are  more  certain  of  their  atten- 
tion and  interest  by  so  doing. 

Y^ou  need  not  be  a naturalist  to  do  your  pupils  great 
service  in  studying  nature.  You  need  not  make  natural- 
ists of  them  in  order  to  benefit  them.  The  study  of  nat- 
ure and  a love  of  nature  are  permanent  luxuries  of  a 
noble  mind. 

The  managers  of  one  educational  meeting  .the  past 
summer  gave  as  one  cause  of  the  small  attendance,  the 
number  and  success  of  the  summer  schools.  If  this  is 
true,  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  should  take  heed 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

DHHERE  were  in  various  parts  of  the  country  no  less 
F than  twenty  different  summer  schools  in  active  op- 
eration the  past  season.  The  number  of  students  in 
these  new  institutions  of  learning  must  have  reached  over 
two  thousand,  as  several  schools  had  each  over  two  hun- 
dred attendants. 

Students  gathered  from  every  state  in  the  Union  to  en- 
joy the  privileges  and  benefits  of  these  new  helps  for  gain- 
ing information  and  learning  the  better  methods  of  in- 
struction. The  State  of  New  York  honored  itself  by 
sending  the  largest  number  of  students,  and  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  sent  the  next  largest  number. 

The  educationally  awakened  South  has  generously  pat- 
ronized the  summer  schools,  sending  to  one  school  in  the 
North  no  less  than  sixteen  teachers,  seven  of  whom  came 
all  the  way  from  Louisiana. 

School  committees  and  superintendents  unanimously 
testify  to  the  greater  enthusiasm  and  the  better  results 
obtained  by  those  teachers  who  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  means  for  self-culture  and  self-improvement.  The 
students  testify  to  the  greater  enjoyment  and  ease 
in  teaching  school  after  a few  weeks  spent  in  recreation 
and  social  pleasure  pleasantly  combined  with  a little  men- 
tal work.  Many  of  these  teachers  are  being  frequently 
rewarded  for  their  self-sacrificing  exertions  for  educa- 
tional growth  by  advanced  positions  and  new  but  un- 
sought honors. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

fHERE  can  be  no  success  in  teacliing  without  good  disci- 
pline. A combination  of  all  other  virtues  is  of  no  avail 
to  the  teacher  wlio  cannot  govern  the  school.  The  cliildren 
will  not  learn  without  they  are  w'ell  governed.  Tlie  com- 
mittee wriU  not  sustain  the  loveliest  girl,  with  the  most  in- 
fluential friends,  who  ever  graduated  from  a normal  school, 
whatever  her  virtue,  fascination,  or  love  for  children,  if 
the  discipline  of  the  school  be  lax. 

Must  tliis  gift  be  born  to  the  teacher  ? There  are  some 
teachers  who  were  horn  to  discipline  any  school  without 
apparent  effort.  There  are  some  men  and  women  who 
would  like  to  teach  wdio  are  born  to  fail  in  the  easiest  class 
in  the  world.  There  are,  however,  few  wdio  do  not  have 
to  learn  to  govern  effectively,  and  there  are  fewer  who 
may  not  learn  to  do  it  if  they  will.  Some  qualities  must 
be  born  to  the  teacher ; these  are  given  to  almost  every 
person  who  would  aspire  to  teach. 

There  are  in  every  school  three  classes  of  pupils  : A few 
tlioroughly  vicious  children,  who  bear  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  youth  in  number  and  characteristics  that  the  con- 
firmed criminal  bears  to  manhood  ; a generous  niimber  of 
uniformly  good  pupils,  who  have  neither  the  habits,  asso- 
ciation, or  disposition  that  tends  to  miscluef,  and  a larger 
number,  the  gi-eat  middle  class,  whose  disciplinary  vice  or 
virtue  depends  upon  circumstances,  companionships,  treat- 
ment, and  personal  conditions. 

In  order  for  one  to  study  how'  to  discipline  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  and  appreciate  the  obstacles.  Home  influ- 
ences will  easily  demoralize  a jnipil  wlien  parents  or  older 
children  tell  of  the  mischievous  tricks  of  their  school  days, 
criticise  existing  methods,  or  imderestimate  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  should  learn  of  the  home  influence  about  any 
pupil  tending  to  disobedience,  and  so  counteract  the  evil 
associations  through  a visit  to  the  home,  or  by  other  means, 
as  to  make  the  home  a help  rather  than  a hindrance. 

Public  sentiment  sometimes  sets  against  a teacher  by 
prejudices  that  are  indefinable,  making  it  j)ublicly  pojmlar 
for  children  to  be  mischievous  ; and  wdien  such  a condition 
of  things  exists  the  teacher  must  be  very  careful  not  to  be 
over  severe  upon  the  disobedient  children,  but  rather,  by 
great  effort,  and  some  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  win  them  to 
himself  as  against  public  prejudice,  counteracting  the  an- 
tagonistic public  sentiment,  if  possible. 

The  child’s  disposition  not  Infrequently  makes  it  j)racti- 
<-ally  im])ossible  for  him  not  to  be  mischievous.  He  may 
be  impulsive  by  nature,  wdth  ii'resistible  impetuosity,  which, 
if  anything  unexpected  thw'arts  him,  leads  him  to  say  or 
do  that  which  puts  him  in  a rebellious  attitude.  Pride  is 
frequently  an  obstacle  to  obedience.  Sentiment  may  lead 
one  to  do  what  he  would  never  do  but  for  some  sentimental 
fancy  about  such  things.  Sympathy  for  children  under 
suspicion,  censure,  or  punishment  frequently  prompts  very 
good  boys  and  girls  to  go  wrong.  Tem])orary  ill  health, 
misunderstandings  on  the  jdayground.  ridicule  of  ])lay- 


mates,  the  weather,  poor  ventilation,  being  late  to  bed,  a 
poor  breakfast,  or  even  some  ungracious  word  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  himself  may  cause  disobedience  by  boys  and 
girls  who  require  nursing  rather  than  sarcasm  or  the  rod. 
The  true  disciplinarian  appreciates  all  these  conditions 
and  obstacles,  and  never  punishes  or  scolds  when  he 
shoidd  cheer,  never  pimishes  the  wrong  child,  never  mis- 
takes a circumstantially  mischievous  child  for  a constitu- 
tionally vicious  one. 

The  teacher  frequently  assumes  an  attitude  before  the 
school  and  the  public  which  says,  in  substance,  “ I can 
make  no  mistake,”  wliile  the  child  and  the  public  know 
that  he  is  at  faidt  himself.  Ill  health,  personal  annoyances 
in  society,  home  friction,  a poor  breakfast,  social  disap- 
pointment, financial  losses,  or  othea-  similar  cause,  may 
put  him  in  a frame  of  mind  that  wiU  make  his  very  tone, 
manner,  or  facial  expression  provoke  the  average  child  to 
mischief,  disobedience,  or  even  open  rebellion. 

Obedience  is  the  first  object  in  discipline,  self-control 
its  idtimate  aim.  Obedience  is  merely  a means  to  self- 
control  as  an  end.  The  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  very 
different  while  seeking  to  cultivate  self-control  in  the  pupil 
through  obedience  from  what  it  is  when  he  seeks  obedience 
for  its  own  sake.  There  are  times  in  our  experience,  how- 
ever, when  the  end  sought  is  immediate  submission.  The 
very  sentiment,  in  its  height  and  beauty,  which  seeks  the 
utmost  serenity  and  power  for  each  child,  sometimes  leads 
the  pupils,  as  a whole,  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  brings 
about  a state  of  things  that  needs  the  most  prompt  and 
vigorous  treatment. 

In  seeking  power  of  self-control  the  methods  are  alto- 
gether different  from  those  employed  in  an  immediate 
conquest.  The  jjublic,  wth  all  its  prejudice  against  the 
rod,  expects  and  demands  the  suppression  of  every  rebel- 
lion regardless  of  cost,  but  it  will  not  tolerate  the  same 
spirit  or  methods  in  the  regidar  work.  The  teacher  must 
study  how  to  affect  the  disposition,  what  motives  to  appeal 
to  and  cultivate,  what  influences  to  bring  to  bear  to  check 
hasty,  impidsive,  violent  thoughts,  words,  or  acts.  How 
to  overcome  dis])ositional  inertia ; how  to  direct  erratic 
tendencies  ; how  to  make  pride  and  sentiment  motives  for 
loyalty  rather  than  disloyalty ; how  to  utilize  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  school. 

The  mental  growth  and  development  of  the  child  require 
radically  different  methods  and  motives  in  disciplining 
childi'en  under  eight  from  those  between  eight  and  four- 
teen, wdiile  these  vary  greatly  from  those  above  fom’teen. 
We  have  not  the  space  to  enlarge  u])on  these  differences, 
which  would  require  a chapter  by  themselves. 

In  a word,  to  succeed  in  discipline  the  teacher  needs  to 
study  the  general  characteristics  of  the  child  mind,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  specially,  disobedient,  and 
a2>ply  remedies  heroic  in  desperate  cases,  but  as  mild  and 
developing  as  circumstances  will  allow.  One  mu.st  suc- 
ceed at  all  hazards,  but  never  by  the  use  of  a word  or  deed 
that  can  echo  unnecessary  harsliness. 
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F0I\  Fl^iDAY  jlFTEI^N00f(. 

AN  AUTUMN  EXERCISE. 

(Selected  from  the  Poets.) 

BY  W.  E.  SHELDON. 

Class  in  concert. — Golden  Autumn  comes  again, 

With  its  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 

With  its  fields  of  yellow  grain  ; 

Gifts  for  man  and  bird  and  brute 
In  its  wealth  of  luscious  fruit. 

In  its  store  of  precious  root. 

First  Pupil. — SEPTEMBER.  A pleasant  look  hath  she, 

Such  as  children  love  to  see  upon 

Their  mother’s  face  when  they  her  smile  have  won  ; 

Let  others  choose  their  love, — September  pleases  me. 

Second  Pupil. — October.  A bird-note  sounding  here  and  there, 
A bloom,  where  leaves  are  brown  and  sober. 

Warm  noons,  and  nights  with  frosty  air. 

And  loaded  wagons  say, — October. 

Third  Pupil. — NOVEMBER.  The  touch  of  chill  November 
Falls  on  the  waiting  land  ; 

The  oak  trees  and  the  larches 
With  shivering  brauches  stand  ; 

And  winter’s  desolation 
Is  felt  on  every  hand. 

Class  in  concert. — O birds!  O leaves!  O flowers! 

O fading  things  and  brief ! 

Our  human  lives  are  falling 
As  falls  the  Autumn  leaf. 

Recitations.— What  Autumn  Brings. 

1.  Who  loves  not  Autumn’s  joyous  sound. 

When  “ corn  and  wine  and  oil”  abound  f 
Yet  who  would  choose,  however  gay, 

A year  of  unrenewed  decay  ? 

2.  I love  the  Autumu  when  the  trees 
With  fruit  are  bending  low  ; 

When  I can  reach  the  luscious  plums 
That  hang  upon  a bough. 

3.  ...  The  golden  corn 
By  many  busy  hands  is  shorn  ; 

Autumn’s  ripe  fruits  an  ample  store 
Are  gathered  in,  for  rich  and  poor. 

4.  Orchard  trees  with  fruit  are  bending, 

Harvest  wains  are  homeward  wending. 

And  the  Lord  all  o’er  the  land 
Opens  wide  his  bounteous  hand. 

Trees  bend  down  with  plum  and  pear. 

Rosy  aijples  scent  the  air, 

Nuts  are  ripening  everywhere. 

Glass  in  concert.  — A welcome  to  Autumn,  the  bountiful  Autumn, — 
The  wealth  of  the  year  in  her  bosom  is  laid ; 

Partake  of  her  fulnsss  with  joyful  thanksgiving. 

The  toil  of  the  Spring  she  has  amply  repaid. 

Recitations.— The  Lessons  of  Autumn. 

5.  Working  away  at  the  harvest,  reaping  the  ripening  grain. 
Laying  it  down  in  ridges  like  the  men  of  an  army  slain ; 


Foremost  in  toil  is  the  reaper,  with  the  sweat  on  his  bronzbd  brow. 
God  bless  the  hand  of  the  reaper,  and  send  him  vigor  enow. 

6.  Almighty  Father,  the  rolling  year  is  full'of  thee; 

Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  uuconfiued. 

And  spreads  a common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 

7.  What  pensive  beauty  Autumn  shows  ; 

Before  she  hears  the  sound 
Of  Winter  rushing  in  to  close 
The  emblematic  round! 

8.  The  subtle  frost  hath  plied  its  mystic  art 
And  in  the  day  the  golden  sun  hath  wrought 
True  wonders ; and  the  wings  of  morn  and  even 
Have  touched  with  mrgic  breath  the  changing  leaves. 

VVhat  gorgeousness,  what  blazonry,  what  pomp 

Of  colors,  bursts  upon  the  ravished  sight! 

Here  where  the  maple  rears  its  yellow  crest, 

A golden  glory ; yonder  where  the  oak 
Stands  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  the  ash 
Is  girt  with  flame  like  parasite,  and  broad 
The  dog-wo  >d  spreads  bsneath  a rolling  field 
Of  deepest  crimson  ; and  afar  where  looms 
The  gnarled  gum,  a cloud  of  bloodiest  red. 

9.  When  Indian  summer  beams  upon  the  earth. 

Circling  the  landscape  with  a golden  haze, 

A quiet  bliss,  too  deep  for  fickle  mirth ! 

Then  the  monotonous  green  forsakes  the  woods. 

And  at  my  touch  the  trees  in  splendor  shine. 

The  golden-rod  adorns  the  solitudes. 

The  air  is  warm  and  balmy,  like  spiced  wine. 

Then  comes  the  royal  bounty  of  my  hand. 

The  harvest  and  the  fruitage  of  the  land, — 

Of  all  rich  colors,  and  all  lovely  shapes. 

From  the  brown  nuts  to  the  translucent  grapes. 

Showing  more  wealth  than  language  can  command. 

The  other  seasons  but  prepare  the  way 
For  me,  the  crown  and  blessing  of  the  year ; 

The  poor  of  earth  for  my  kind  coming  pray. 

And  unto  all  the  Autumn  bring  good  cheer. 

10.  Yet,  though  a sense  of  grief. 

Comes  with  the  falling  leaf. 

And  memory  makes  the  summer  doubly  pleasant. 

In  all  our  Autumn  dreams 
A future  Summer  gleams, 

Passing  the  fairest  glories  of  the  present. 

In  concert. — ’Tis  Autumn’s  spirit,  solemn  and  still, 

That  hovers  o’er  forest  and  field  and  hill 
When  the  yellow  leaves  are  falling. 

And  brown  nuts  drop  in  the  sunny  wood. 

Where  the  partridge  hides  her  timid  brood. 

While  the  hunter’s  hounds  are  calling ; 

When  apples  are  ripe,  and  the  reaper’s  tune 
Rings  cheerily  under  the  harvest  moon 
And  the  loaded  wains  come  home. 

And  the  song  birds  follow  the  southward  sun, 

And  the  trees  stand  tenantless,  every  one. 

And  the  asters  bloom  alone. 

Recitations  — The  Beauties  of  Autumn. 

11.  Yet,  how  beautiful  these  autumnal  woods. 

The  wilderness  doth  blossom  as  the  rose. 
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12.  The  maples  redden  in  the  sun, 

In  Autumn  gold  the  beeches  stood. 

13.  On  the  hills  the  sumac  burns, 

In  the  wood  the  maple  turns, 

Dyed  with  the  hues  of  the  sunset  sky, 

Falling  in  glory  so  silentli/. 

Beautiful  leaves! 

Withered  beneath  the  frost  and  cold, 

Soon  to  decay  in  the  common  mould. 

Beautiful  leaves ! 

So  will  the  years  that  change  your  tint 
Mark  upon  us  their  autumnal  print ; 

So  shall  we  fall  from  the  tree  of  time. 

Fade  as  ye  fade  in  a wintry  clime. 

Beautiful  leaves ! 

But  when  the  harvest  of  life  is  past 
And  we  wake  in  eternal  spring  at  last. 

May  he  who  paints  your  brilliant  hue 
Form  of  our  lives  a chaplet  new 
Of  beautiful  leaves ! 

14.  And  when  with  Autumn’s  blast 

Its  golden-tinted  leaves  abroad  are  hurled, 

Look  if  its  trunk  be  hardy  to  the  last. 

For  such  will  be  our  courage  through  the  world. 

15.  Yes,  the  harvest  season  has  come  in  her  glory  again 
To  teach  us  a lesson  sublime. 

To  wake  up  the  pure  and  good  in  our  hearts 
By  the  holy  Autumn  time. 

16.  Seeds  of  good  or  ill  we  scatter 

Heedlessly  along  our  way  ; 

But  a glad  or  grievous  fruitage 
Waits  us  at  the  harvest  day. 

Whatsoe’er  our  sowing  be, 

Eeaping,  we  its  fruits  must  see. 

17.  The  squirrel  hastens  to  and  fro. 

With  acorn,  nut,  and  corn. 

His  cell  to  fill ; he’s  much  to  do. 

For  winter’s  coming  on. 

In  concert. — Lay  up  a store  of  luxuries  rare. 

To  feast  the  mind  upon  ; 

Undaunted,  then,  you’ll  have  no  fear, 

When  wintry  age  comes  on. 


WHO? 


[We  gave  the  pseudonyms  last  month,  and  now  add  the  real  names.] 


Boz. 

Christopher  North. 
Chrystal  Croftangry. 
Lawrence  Templeton. 
Currer  Bell. 

Edward  Search. 

Elia. 

George  Eliot. 

George  Fitzdoodle. 
Isaac  Bickerstafl. 

M.  B.  Drapier. 

John  Gillford. 

Junius. 

Martinus  Scriblerus. 
Mathew  Bramble. 


Charles  Dickens. 

John  Wilson. 

Walter  Scott. 

Walter  Scott. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 

William  Ilazlitt. 

Charles  Lamb. 

Mrs.  Marian  L.  Cross. 

Win.  M.  Thackeray. 
Jonathan  Swift. 

.Jonathan  Swift. 

John  R.  Green. 

Sir  Philip  Francis  (probably). 
Alexander  Pope. 

Andrew  MacDonald. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Caudle. 
Nestor. 

Owen  Meredith. 

Parson  Lot. 

Peter  Plymley. 

Philisides. 

Pisiatratus  Caxton. 
Pisistratus  Brown. 

Artemus  Ward. 

An  American  Girl  Abroad. 
Boston  Bard. 

Brick  Pomeroy. 

Christopher  Crowfield. 
Geoffrev  Crayon. 

E D.  E.  N. 

Edmund  Kirke. 

Eli  Perkins. 

Elizabeth  Wetherell. 

Fanny  Fern. 

Frank  Cooper. 

Gail  Hamilton. 

Grace  Greenwood. 

Hans  Brietmann. 

Ik  Marvel. 

John  Phoenix,  Gentleman. 
Josh  Billings.  • 

Major  Jack  Downing. 
Marion  Harland. 

Mark  Twain. 

Max  Adder. 

M.  Quad. 

Mrs.  Partington. 

Old  Bachelor. 

Orpheus  C.  Kerr. 

Paul  Creyton. 

Penholder. 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 
Private  Miles  O'Reilly. 
Timothy  Titcomb. 

Agate. 

A.  L.  0.  E.  (A  lady  of  Eng. 
Brrt  Harte. 

Buffalo  Bill. 

Carleton. 

Danbury  News  Man. 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker. 

A Fat  Contributor. 

Gath. 

Henry  Castlemon. 

H.  H.  (Helen  Hunt). 

Hugh  Conway. 

Jean  Paul. 

.Joaquin  Miller. 

Joshua  CofiBn. 

Lemuel  Gulliver. 

Oliver  Optic. 

One  of  the  Fools. 

Oui.da. 

Peter  Parley. 

Poor  Richard. 

Porte  Crayon. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Rob  Roy. 

Sam  Slick. 

Sophie  May. 

Tom  Brown. 

Ned  Buntline. 

Dunn  Browne. 

Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticks. 
Hosea  Biglow. 

Carl  Benson. 

George  Sand. 

Fanny  Forester. 

Howaid  Glyndon. 

Daisy  Howard. 

Margaret  Sydney. 

Esther  Conver.se. 

Thomas  lugoldsby. 

Jennie  June. 

Minnie  Myrtle. 

Louisa  Miihlbach. 

K.  N.  Pepper. 

Florence  Percy. 


) 


Douglas  Jerrold. 

Sir  Richard  Steele. 

Edward  R.  Bulwer. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

Sydney  Smith. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

Edward  G.  Bulwer- Lytton. 
William  Black. 

Charles  F.  Browne. 

Miss  Trafton. 

Robert  S.  Coffin. 

Mark  M.  Pomeroy. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Washington  Irving. 

Mrs.  Southworth. 

James  R.  Gilmore. 

Melville  D.  Langdon. 

Susan  Warner. 

Sarah  Payson  Willis  Barton. 
W.  Gilmore  Simms. 

Miss  Mary  Abigail  Dodge. 
Mrs.  Sara  J.  Lippincott. 
Charles  G.  Leland. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

George  II.  Derby. 

Henry  W.  Shaw. 

Seba  Smith. 

Mary  Virginia  Terhune. 
Samuel  L.  Clemens. 

Charles  H.  Clarke. 

Charles  B.  Lewis. 

B.  P.  Shillaber. 

George  William  Curtis. 
Robert  H.  Newell. 

John  T.  Trowbridge. 

Edward  Eggleston. 

David  Ross  Locke. 

Charles  G.  Halpine. 

J.  G.  Holland. 

Whitelaw  Reid. 

Charlotte  Tucker. 

F.  B.  Harte. 

W.  F.  Cody. 

C.  C.  Coffin. 

J.  M.  Bailey. 

Washington  Irving. 

A.  M.  Griswold. 

G.  A.  Townsend. 

Charles  Fosdick. 

Mrs.  Helen  Jackson. 

F.  J.  Fargns. 

Jean  Paul  Richter. 

C.  H.  Miller. 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 
Jonathan  Swift. 

W.  T.  Adams. 

A.  W.  Tourgee. 

Louise  de  la  Rame. 
i S.  C.  Goodrich. 

■j  William  Martin. 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

D.  il.  Strother. 

Daniel  Defoe. 

John  MacGregor. 

J.  C.  Halibuiton. 

Miss  R.  S.  Clarke. 

Thomas  Hughes. 

E.  Z,  C.  Judson. 

Rev.  Samuel  Fiske. 
Mortimer  N.  Thompson. 
James  Russell  Lowell. 
Charles  Astor  Bristed. 

Mme.  Amantine  Dudevant. 
Mrs  Emily  Judson. 

Mrs.  Laura  C.  Searing. 
Myra  Daisv  McCrum. 

Mrs.  D.  Loihrop. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Clarke. 

Richard  Harris  Barham. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly. 

( Anna  Jj.  Johnson. 

'j  (Mis.  Joaquin  Miller.) 

Mrs.  Clara  Mundt. 

J.  W.  Morris. 

Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 
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Andante. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  DAY. 


I I 


N.  Lincoln. 


The  day  is  past  and  - o - ver, 
[d.s.]  pray  Him  to  a - wake  me 


r 

I lay  me  down  to 
At  ear  - ly  morn-ing’s 
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2nd  time,  go  to  Coda. 
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sleep;  May  . 
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A.n-gels  round  me  , 
/hen  I die,  to  • 
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hov  - er.  And 
take  me  To  c 
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from  all  dan  - ger 
Iwell  in  heaven  with 

2nd  time,  eo  to  Coda. 
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jj,  First  time  only. 
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keep, And  from  all 

dan  - ger  keep.  I 

thank  the  bounteous 
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Questions  and  answers  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  should  reach  us  hy 
the  first  of  each  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  department. 
Send  in  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  given.— Eds. 


ANSWEBS  TO  QUEBIES. 

305.  Has  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  been  found  ? If  so,  where, 
and  by  whom  ? Maky  Kilgoee  Ramey,  Brick  Store,  Va. 

The  true  sources  of  the  Nile  have  been  found  by  Capt.  J.  H. 
%eke  and  Capt.  J.  A.  Grant,  1860-1863,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
March  14,  1864.  The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  (1)  the  Lake  Albert 
Nyanza,  whose  outlet  is  the  White  Nile  ; (2)  the  junction  of  the 
Aleai  and  Dedhesa  rivers  about  latitude  30°  30'  north,  which  form 
the  Blue  (true)  Nile.  These  rivers,  the  White  Nile  and  the  Blue 
Nile,  unite  near  the  city  of  Khartoom  in  the  Egyptians’  province  of 
Soudan,  in  latitude  15°  36'  north,  and  latitude  32°  38'  east. 

310|.  Give  a recipe  for  making  a good  copying  pad. 

Soak  6 oz.  of  broken  gelatine  in  cold  water  until  it  is  quite 
flexible.  Drain  off  all  the  water.  Heat  the  gelatine  until  it  melts. 
Add  one  pound  of  glycerine.  Thoroughly  mix  the  two  kept  hot 
(a  little  below  the  boiling  point).  Pour  into  a pan  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  set  (in  the  cold).  Fit  to  use  in  24  hours.  In  using, 
thoroughly  sponge  the  surface  and  dry  with  sheets  of  paper  before 
applying  the  written  sheet. 

316.  Who  invented  decimal  fractions  ? 

Decimal  fractions  were  introduced  so  gradually  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assign  their  origin  to  any  one 
person.  In  a work  published  in  1525  by  a French  mathematician 
named  Orontius  Finius,  we  find  the  earliest  indications  of  the  dec- 
imal idea.  So  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  he  was  the  inventor. 

C.  G.  K.,  Inwood,  Iowa. 

318.  Which  is  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language  ? 

Incomprehensibility  is  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language. 

P.  B.,  Washington  C.  II.,  Ohio. 

319.  Why  is  buckwheat  so  called  ? 

“ Buckwheat  ” is  a corruption  of  Beeehwheat,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  mast  of  the  Beech.  Ibid. 

320.  When  and  by  whom  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
written  ? 

By  Thomas  .Jefferson ; published  to  the  world  July  4,  1776. 
On  the  7th  of  June  R.  H.  Lee  offered  a resolution  in  Congress 
“ that  these  colonies  are,  and  ought  of  right  to  be,  free  and  inde- 
pendent states.”  L.  B.  H.,  Bingham,  Ohio. 

Credit  to  G.  B.,  Texas. 

321.  What  is  the  Golden  Number  of  a year,  and  how  deter- 
mined ? 

The  Golden  Number  of  a year  is  the  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle 
it  represents.  The  Metonic  cycle  consists  of  19  years,  and  is  reck- 
oned from  1 B.  C.  Hence,  add  one  to  the  date  and  divide  by  19 ; 
the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapsed  and  the  remainder  the 
Golden  Number.  P.  B.,  Washington  C.  II.,  Ohio. 

Credit  to  G.  B. , Weimar,  Texas. 

322.  Give  the  text  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  last  Continental  Congress  was  the 
organizing  of  a settled  government  for  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  It  was  in  fact  the  most  “ notable  law  ever  enacted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  American  people,”  and  to  insure  its  per- 
petual enforcement  it  was  not  left  as  an  act  of  Congress  which 
could  be  repealed  at  any  subsequent  session,  but  its  six  main  pro- 
visions were  made  articles  of  a solemn  compact  between  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  territory,  “present  and  to  come,”  and  the  original 
states.  Provisions  : ( 1 ) No  man  was  to  be  restricted  of  his  liberty, 
except  as  punishment  of  crime ; (2)  life,  property,  and  religious 
freedom  were  pi’otected  by  law;  (3)  religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 


edge being  necessary  to  good  government,  schools,  colleges,  etc., 
shall  be  forever  encouraged.  One  section  of  laud  in  every  town- 
ship was  set  apart  to  support  common  schools,  and  two  entire  town- 
ships for  the  establishment  of  a college.  L.  B.  HaywAed. 

323.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783  ? 

On  Sept.  3,  1783,  a definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles, 
France,  by  which  the  United  were  formally  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent. 

Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  agreed  to  the  great  lakes  on  the  north  and  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west  as  boundaries,  and  conceded  the  right  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  G.  B.,  Texas. 


QUEBIES. 

352.  What  advantage  in  spelling  words  by  sound  ? Will  it  im- 
prove or  injure  the  pupil’s  orthography  ? Give  reasons. 

353.  Why  does  the  city  of  Tokio  burn  down  every  seven  years  ? 

354.  Analyze  the  sentence,  “ There  came  to  the  beach  a poor 
exile  of  Erin.”  How  would  you  parse  there  ? 

355.  What  is  the  name  of  the  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  is  known  as  the  “ Light  House  ” ? 

356.  Should  a person  attempt  to  teach  drawing  without  special 
training  for  the  work  ? 

357.  Why  are  not  the  vocals  in  all  the  syllables  of  words  alike 
indicated  by  diacritical  markings  ? Show  this  by  five  illustrations 
of  distinct  cases,  with  their  needful  explanation. 

358.  In  pronouncing  unfamiliar  words,  state  the  guiding  laws  by 
which  we  may  determine  the  location  and  pronunciation  of  the  ac- 
cented syllables  without  reference  to  the  dictionary.  Illustrate. 

359.  Suggest  ten  prominent  classes  of  divergences  between  En- 
glish orthography  and  its  orthoepy,  where  reform  appears  most 
feasible. 

360.  Give  the  classification  of  twelve  suffixes,  according  to  the 
part  of  speech  represented. 

361.  Give  a list  of  ten  compound  words  in  which  the  spelling 
varies  from  the  component  parts,  and  account  for  the  change. 

362.  What  are  the  essential  things  in  etymolog^y  to  be  taught 
pupils  in  common  schools  ? at  what  age  and  by  what  methods  can 
these  be  most  advantageously  impressed  ? Give  reasons  for  state- 
ments. 

363.  Place  the  word  “ only  ” in  three  different  positions  in  a 
sentence,  and  explain  the  change  of  thought  expressed. 

364.  Define  a decimal  fraction  and  show  its  excellences  and  de- 
fects as  an  instrument  of  computation,  by  statement  and  example. 

365.  la  reduction  in  compatation,  a convenience  or  necessity  ? Sus- 
tain your  statement  and  explain  why  so  much  attention  is  devoted 
to  it  in  teaching  arithmetic. 

366.  Has  the  invention  of  percentage  added  any  to  the  scope  of 
arithmetical  computations  ? Explain.  State  the  field  of  its  appli- 
cation and  its  especial  advantages. 

367.  How  long  must  a rectangular  piece  of  land  be,  containing  3 
acres,  if  its  width  be  ^ of  its  length  ? 

368.  Given  the  contents  of  a rectangular  solid,  and  two  of  its 
dimensions  : required  the  third.  Explain  in  strict  accordance  with 
your  definition  of  division. 

369.  Adding  the  same  number  to  both  terms  of  a fraction  pro- 
duces what  effect  upon  its  value  ? Explain  why  this  should  be  so. 

370.  Required  to  add  -J  to  f and  to  multiply  | by  f.  Explain 
fully  why  in  one  case  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  to  a common  denom- 
inator and  not  in  the  other. 

371.  In  a mill  are  employed  men,  women,  and  boys.  Men  work 
12  hours  a day  and  receive  6 cts.  per  hour.  Women  work  9 hours 
a day  and  receive  4 cts.  per  hour.  Boys  woi-k  8 hours  a day  and 
receive  3 cts.  per  hour.  As  often  as  all  the  men  earn  $24,  all  the 
women  earn  $10,  and  all  the  boys  $5.  There  are  59  employed. 
How  many  are  men  ? how  many  are  women  ? how  many  are  boys  ? 

372.  A hall  is  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  high  (inside  .measure),  and 
1 5;  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  contains  248,832  cu.  ft.  llow  many 
square  feet  of  floor  surface  ? How  many  sq.  yds  of  paper  will  it 
take  to  cover  the  walls,  no  allowance  being  made  for  doors  and  win- 
dows ? 

.373.  Three  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  1,  3,  5;  their  product 
is  32,955.  What  are  the  numbers  ? 

374.  What  is  the  true  source  of  the  Mississippi  River  ? A.  r.  O. 
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The  Kl\DERGARTEf(. 

During  earliest  months  of  a child’s  kindergarten  life, 
the  kindergartner  should  strive  to  place  herself  in  the  re- 
lation of  mother  to  the  little  one  who  feels  greatly  the 
change  from  familiar  home  surroundings  to  the  new  at- 
mosphere of  the  kindergarten.  A young  teacher  once 
said : “ The  highest  token  of  my  power  with  children 
came  when  a wee  child  nestled  up  to  me,  saying  in  tones 
full  of  love,  ‘Mamma,  what  shall  I do  next  ? ’ ” 

Build  up  and  help  development ; avoid  any  exercise 
that  will  hinder  natural  growth,  or  destroy  the  wakening 
powers  of  a child  to  do  and  be.  Lead  the  child  to  aspire, 
then  he  makes  the  effort  to  do ; real  aspiration  will 
end  in  action.  Instinctively  the  child  will  try  to  develop 
himself  harmoniously ; therefore,  aid  his  thought,  will, 
and  feeling,  to  purer  development,  thus  strengthening  the 
power  with  which  Nature  endows  him. 

Behind  every  manifestation  the  child  must  feel  a force  ; 
in  his  earliest  experiences  in  the  kindergarten  let  that 
force  be  of  the  simplest  and  purest,  otherwise  a warped, 
imperfect  development  will  manifest  itself. 

Workers  in  private  kindergartens  are  able  to  begin  at 
once  with  the  mental  development  of  their  small  charges, 
while  those  in  charity  classes  are  forced  to  delay  every- 
thing uotil  the  crudest  lessons  in  language  have  called  out 
a power  to  begin  mental  development.  Beginners  there 
are,  and  many  too,  forced  to  teach  their  pupils  the  mean- 
ing of  ‘ stand  up,”  “sit  down,”  “move  chairs,”  “clasp 
hands,”  and  the  numerous  common  phrases  constantly  in 
use  among  young  pupils.  Very  disheartening  it  seems 
during  the  first  months,  but  after  several  have  passed, 
what  a satisfaction  is  experienced  as  every  child  responds 
intelligently  to  all  demands,  or  directions  from  the  kin- 
dergartner. 

Parents,  kindergartners,  and  primary  teachers  will 
rejoice  that  at  last  we  have  a book  of  songs,  games,  and 
rhymes  adapted  for  the  home,  kindergarten,  and  primary 
school,  with  admirable  notes  and  suggestions  for  their 
proper  use,  by  a lady  who  has  earned  an  American  repu- 
tation in  elementary  work  second  to  none  on  this  conti- 
nent, Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte,  Ind. 
The  cultivation  of  the  music  sense  should  begin  in  earliest 
childhood,  and  be  directed  with  great  wisdom.  No  agent 
is  more  effective  in  training  the  feelings  of  the  young 
than  music,  and  the  expression  of  their  emotions  in 
rhythm  is  as  natural  as  a desire  for  play.  We  cannot  too 
slrongly  urge  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  cultivating 
a musical  taste  that  is  elevating  and  pure.  The  moral  nat- 
ure is  greatly  influenced  by  the  songs  of  the  children. 
Reverence,  conscientiousness,  enthusiasm,  and  order  may 
all  be  learned  from  the  songs,  games,  and  plays  of  the 
kindergaiten. 


NOTES  FROM  A KINDERGARTNER’S  NOTE- 
BOOK. 

first  day,  usually  a dreaded  one  to  kindergart- 
R ners,  ran  into  the  past,  leaving  a satisfied  feeling  of 
good  work  begun,  simply  because  every  detail  had  been 
carefully  planned  and  thoroughly  considered  so  long  be- 
forehand that  all  was  easy  of  accomplishment  when  the 
strain  really  came.  O ir  room  had  been  made  homelike 
by  the  replacement  of  decorations  and  necessary  furniture, 
and  all  about  playthings  were  arranged  in  so  inviting  a 
manner  the  most  rebellious  or  homesick  little  one  could 
not  fail  to  be  attracted. 

On  the  first  morning  the  assistant,  waiting  at  the  en- 
trance, made  welcome  each  parent,  who,  entering  the 
room,  gave  to  the  principal  the  information  necessary  to 
admittance.  These  particulars  registered,  the  little  one 
was  taken  in  charge  by  the  nurse,  who  introduced  him  to 
a child  group  already  engrossed  in  happy  play  among  the 
playthings.  When  the  last  entry  was  registered,  the 
assistant  took  her  place  at  the  piano,  while  the  principal, 
with  the  nurse’s  aid,  gathered  the  children  about  them  to 
play  ball  with  a rubber  ball,  to  the  rhythmic  music  from 
the  piano. 

Next  came  a marching  exercise,  very  straggling  de- 
spite many  of  the  “little  soldiers  ” had  been  members  of 
the  previous  year’s  class.  So  much  had  been  forgotten 
during  the  lawless  street  life  of  the  summer  holidays  that 
we  all  realized  the  struggle  to  come  before  the  miniature 
merf^and  women  would  be  in  condition  to  receive  that 
which  was  to  be  given  them. 

Following  the  marching  was  a “ rising  and  falling  ” 
game  ; that  is,  the  children  rose  to  a full  height,  and  sink 
ing  again,  sat  upon  the  floor,  saying  meanwhile,  “Now 
we’re  standing,  now  we’re  sitting.”  After  this,  luncheon 
(that  brought  by  the  children,  and  soda  biscuit  furnished 
by  the  teachers)  was  served  at  the  table.  Though  demure 
and  quiet  enough  while  at  table,  our  small  people  became 
decidedly  restless  beneath  the  application  of  the  soap  and 
water  between  the  luncheon  hour  and  story-telling,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  principal,  who,  seating  herself,  drew 
the  children  close  about  her,  in  many  senses. 

A picture  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  made  a basis  for  the 
story  in  which  a great  interest  was  taken.  The  Child, 
or  “ Baby,”  became  the  centre  of  interest,  since  nearly 
all  the  children  had  a baby  sister  or  brother  at  home,  and 
in  a tactful  way  the  little  people  were  led  to  talk  about 
these  home  babies  before  the  principal  told  a story  about 
a baby  of  whom  she  knew.  This  particular  baby  was  not 
small  as  the  one  in  the  picture,  but  could  move  about  the 
room  and  take  things  in  her  — what  ? Hands  and  fingers, 
to  be  sure.  And  had  the  home  babies  hands  and  fingers, 
too  ? Yes  ; and  so  have  all  these  little  children  hands  and 
fingers.  This  being  the  point  at  which  it  was  desired  to 
arrive,  the  children  were  directed  to  hold  up  the  hands 
and  display  thumbs  and  fingers.  Thepiincipal  then  sang 
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to  a gentle  piano  aecompaniraent,  “This  is  the  mother, 
good  and  dear  ” (from  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hubbard’s  collection 
of  songs).  She  sang  many,  many  times,  illustrating  with 
any  little  hand  that  was  volunteered. 

The  singing  ended,  another  marching  exercise  was  en- 
joyed by  all  save  one  stout  liitle  fellow  who  had  sobbed 
himself  to  sleep  in  the  nurse’s  arms  despite  her  conscien- 
tious endeavors  at  entertainment.  By  this  time  the  hour 
for  closing  was  nearing,  so  the  little  folks  were  seSted 
about  a crescent,  made  ready  to  go  home,  and  given  a 
bunch  of  golden-rod  blossoms  to  give  to  the  baby  at  home. 


A MORNING  TALK  IN  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK. 

®NE  morning  early  in  October  I went  to  visit  Miss 
Miller’s  kindergarten.  The  children  were  seated  in 
a ring,  and  there  was  an  air  of  repose  and  happiness 
about  them  that  I liked.  They  were  singing  “ Good 
Morning”  to  each  other.  After  this  Thumb  and  Fingers 
bowed  and  the  “Good  Morning”  song  to  them  was  sung. 
Little  conversations  followed  about  the  strong  middle- 
finger  and  the  weak  ring-finger,  which  made  me  feel 
this  finger  game  was  a real  thing  to  them.  Harry  said  : 
“ Miss  Miller,  can  we  sing  ‘ Good  Morning  to  Meadow  and 
Hill  ’ ?”  Then  followed  that  beautiful  song, — 

‘ ‘ Good  morning,  good  morning  to  meadow  and  hill ; 

Good  morning,  good  morning  to  valley  and  rill.” 

I was  glad  to  hear  the  sweet,  low  voices  of  these  children, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  words,  “ The  shining  leaves 
whisper,”  they  sang  them  in  a confidential  way.  The 
children  enjoyed  this  song  about  nature.  Two  or  three 
led  the  action  part  of  it.  Miss  Miller  following  them 
in  the  gestures.  The  children  sang  as  if  they  pictui’ed  to 
themselves  the  scenes  the  words  suggested.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  they  were  led  to  observe  nature  in  this  kinder- 
garten, for  the  remembrance  of  the  summer  was  so  vivid 
that  each  child  had  something  to  tell  about  the  mountain, 
or  the  sea,  or  wherever  they  had  been. 

There  was  a little  table  in  the  center  of  the  ring,  and  a 
plate  upon  it  and  a covered  basket  under  it.  This  was 
one  of  Miss  Miller’s  ways  of  having  something  new  to 
talk  about.  Little  eyes  would  be  eagerly  looking  at  the 
basket,  and  they  were  not  kept  waiting  long,  for  a little 
boy  was  asked  to  bring  the  basket,  and  the  contents  were 
taken  out  and  an  oyster  in  the  shell  was  placed  upon  the 
plate,  and  some  empty  shells  laid  upon  the  table.  Every- 
body was  so  glad  to  see  this  oyster,  for  they  all  loved  the 
sea,  as  it  had  been  talked  about  before.  Now  this  oyster 
was  a fine  large  one.  A little  tot  carried  the  plate  around 
and  Miss  ]\Iiller  raised  the  upper  half  of  the  shell  to  show 
the  little  fellow  inside.  Each  child  looked  at  him,  and 
touched  him,  and  Miss  Miller  then  raised  up  the  little  flap 
in  the  oyster  so  the  children  could  see  the  little  ruffles 
where  he  breathes  when  he  lies  fastened  to  the  rock  or  to 


some  other  oyster  down  in  the  sea,  with  his  shell  open, 
and  a stream  of  water  gently  flowing  over  him.  Jane 
said,  “ Do  oysters  eat  anything  ?”  Oh,  yes  ; this  water 
goes  right  to  his  mouth  and  little  tiny  plants  and  animals 
go  with  it,  and  he  swallows  them.  He  has  no  trouble  in 
getting  plenty  of  food,  my  dear  children,  but  he  has  much 
trouble  in  taking  care  of  himself.  When  he  is  very  young 
he  swims  away  with  a shell  so  thin  you  can  see  through 
it ; and  if  he  gets  near  some  hungry  fish  thej'^  will  swal- 
low him,  just  as  he  swallows  those  little  animals  in  the 
water  when  he  gets  larger. 

“ Can  he  see  those  hungry  fish  when  he  is  so  small  ?” 
asked  a child.  Yes,  he  has  two  little  red  eye  spots,  and 
he  can  see  with  them,  and  keeps  out  of  the  way,  until  he 
fastens  himself  to  a rock ; then  his  little  eyes  go  away, 
for  he  does  not  need  them  any  more.  “ With  what  does 
he  build  his  shell  ?”  says  another  child.  There  is  lime  in 
the  sea,  and  he  takes  it  out  of  the  water,  right  into  his 
body,  and  slowly  builds  up  a solid  house.  “ Yes,”  said 
Mary,  “ we  had  some  mortar  put  into  our  house  with  lime 
in  it.  Father  told  me  it  was  very  strong,  and  held  the 
bricks  together.”  How  wonderful  this  dear  oyster  is  ! 
While  he  is  building  his  shell,  so  firm  and  strong,  he  has 
to  keep  all  these  hungry  fish  away.  The  oyster  is  now 
laid  upon  the  table  again,  and  the  shells  are  taken  by  the 
children,  and  they  relate  what  their  fingers  told  them  of 
the  rough  outside  and  the  smooth  inside,  the  cup-shape  of 
the  largest  part  of  the  shell,  and  the  flat  face  of  the 
smaller  one.  Then  Susie  finds  the  hinge  which  is  so 
strong,  and  says,  “ I suppose  he  can  shut  up  this  shell 
when  he  wishes  to.”  Yes,  he  can ; and  I will  tell  you  a 
story  about  a funny  little  fellow  another  day,  which  some 
one  gave  to  me  ; and  the  oyster  shells  were  quietly  placed 
in  the  basket,  the  plate  with  the  oyster  upon  them,  and  all 
prepared  for  a march. 


SEAT  OCCUPATIONS. 

BY  ANNA  A.  KIMBER, 

Superintendent  Model  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Fart  II. 

J^'IHE  child  may  string  beads.  At  first  the  beads  should 
(jp  be  alike  in  size  and  color.  Later  they  may  be  of 
alternating  sizes  or  colors,  or  both.  A system  being 
adopted  which  will  cultivate  attention  and  memory  and 
help  fix  the  facts  learned  in  number  work.  Thus  one 
bead  may  be  white ; two  blue  ones  may  follow,  and  the 
order  be  repeated.  It  is  evident  that  the  variety  of  exer- 
cises may  be  very  great,  that  the  complexity  of  woi’k  may 
be  made  to  depend  upon  the  power  and  acquisitions  of  the 
child,  and  that  taste  may  be  cultivated  by  allowing  the 
children  to  select  the  combination  of  beads  which  they 
will  use. 

The  children  may  put  together  dissected  pictures.  The 
pictures  should  themselves  be  simple,  containing  few  feat- 
ures, and  be  of  such  a character  as  to  be  worthy  of  close 
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attention  and  study.  The  relation  of  the  parts  of  a thing 
to  the  whole,  the  exact  forms  and  external  characteristics 
of  various  birds  and  animals,  together  with  the  marked 
difference  between  those  of  different  kinds,  will  thus  be 
easily  and  unconsciously  learned. 

Let  the  children  arrange  geometrical  forms  cut  from 
colored  cardboard  to  correspond  to  forms  given  on  a form 
or  color-chart.  Such  a chart  can  be  prepared  by  any 
teacher.  Appreciation  of  forms,  their  similarities,  their 
differences,  the  ways  in  which  they  may  be  most  effectively 
combined  will  be  learned.  Quick  discernment  of  color,  j 
the  ability  to  place  together  such  selected  colors  as  will 
harmonize  will  result. 

Shoe  pegs  or  splints  may  be  laid  in  various  positions. 
Judgment,  exactness,  and  thoughtful  care  will  be  culti- 
vated in  this. 

Tracing  about  cut  cardboard  forms  of  animals,  flowers, 
or  fruit,  will  be  found  very  instructive.  Technical  skill 
in  the  use  of  pencil  and  paper  or  other  materials  used, 
together  with  long  expeidence  and  much  practice  are  pre- 
requisites for  artistic  work  in  drawing.  Such  exercises  as 


this  will  give  ideas  of  forms,  give  them  accurately  and  add 
to  them  the  actual  use  of  the  hand  in  reproducing  them. 

The  children  may  coj)y  a line  consisting  of  some  one 
character,  each  to  touch  both  head  and  base  lines  on  the 
slate.  The  children  may  copy  with  reference  to  number, 
one  of  a kind,  two  of  a kind,  two  of  the  next,  and  then 
repeat.  It  will  be  noticed  in  all  thefe  exercises  as  many 
of  the  child’s  powers  are  reached  and  made  active  as 
possible. 

Place  a limited  number  of  sticks  in  all  possible  combi- 
nations. Draw  a picture  of  each,  first  on  a slate  for  prac- 
tice, later  on  paper  for  preservation.  Original  pictures  or 
designs  may  be  drawn.  Cards  may  be  embroidered. 
Sticks  may  be  arranged  at  given  angles.  Plans  of  the 
room  or  rooms  at  home  may  be  drawn.  Pea  work  fur- 
[ nishes  a great  variety  of  fascinating  and  useful  exercises, 
j Colors  may  be  selected,  compared,  and  clas.sified.  Designs 
I may  be  made  of  geometrical  forms,  and  then  made  per- 
] raanent  by  pasting  on  cardboard  or  paper.  Papers  may 
be  folded  into  various  forms.  Leaves  may  be  gathered 
and  copied.  The  parts  of  an  object  may  be  drawn,  and 
afterward  the  object  itself.  Many  exercises  in  reproduc- 
tion of  work  can  be  assigned.  The  above  are  examples. 


All  who  feel  tired  or  languid,  and  become  easily  fatigued,  and  have  not  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  study ; all  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  their  lessons  or  remember  them ; 

all  who  are  nervous,  especially  those  w-ho  are  peevish  and  sleep  badly  ; in  short,  all  whose  brains  and  nerves 
require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY’S  VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES.  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosphfte,  not  a Laboratory  Phosph^zte. 

56  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


LADY  TEACHERS  who  wish  larger  salaries  or  more  desirable  positions  should  know  that  the  West 
pays  for  Primary  and  Grammar  school  work  double  the  salaries  paid  in  the  East.  Last  week  we  secured 
a place  for  a lady  in  Colorado  in  the  Grammar  grade,  at  $900.  One  in  Michigan  (during  August)  at 
$700;  one  in  Wisconsin  (primary),  $700;  two  near  Chicago,  $650.  Now  is  the  time  for  teachers  who 
are  ambitious  for  advancement  to  be  considering  the  best  method  for  securing  it.  If  you  do  not  know 
what  our  Association  does  for  lady  teachers,  why  not  send  for  our  circulars  and  post  yourself.  It  costs 
you  only  one  cent  to  do  this. 

We  have  had  a large  call  for  LADY  NORMAL  TEACHERS  this  year.  We  have  filled  several  places 
in  Normals  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Nebraska  this  year,  paying  all  the  way  from  $700  to 
$1,500.  We  had  four  places  in  Normals  for  which  we  had  no  teachers.  One  paid  $1,200  and  the 
other  from  $800  to  $1,000.  We  invite  good  teachers  to  register  early  for  next  year. 

TEACHERS  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

(Opposite  Palmer  House.)  170  State  Street,  Chicago. 


DON’T  CHANGE  HISTORIES 

UNTIL  YOU 

HAVE  EXAMINED  THIS  NEW  BOOK. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  success  attending  Anderson’s  Grammar  School  History,  published  some  years 
since,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  write  a new  Giammar  School  History  which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  as 
satisfactorily  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  teachers  as  did  its  prototype  the  demand  of  its  time. 

The  book  is  new  throughout,  and  is  provided  with  accurate  maps,  artistic  cuts,  geographical  and  biographical 
topics,  chronological  summaries,  tabulated  reviews,  examination  questions,  and  appendix.  It  contains  410  pages. 

Price  for  Introduction,  $1.00. 


H. 

J. 


CLARK  & MAYNARD,  Publishers, 


I.  SMITH,  N.  E.  Agent,  24  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.  WILLIAMS,  75  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


775  IHSOAWWAV, 
«7  & «!»  rvaNTII  VI’., 
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FROEBEL’S  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEIR  PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION. 

BY  FLORENCE  CLAP,  BALTIMORE. 

7^  DUCATION  consists  in  developing  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  the  mind  of  the  child.  Instruction  consists 
in  imparting  knowledge.  Therefore  education  precedes 
instruction.  The  child  enters  the  world.  It  possesses  a 
body,  a mind,  and  a soul.  It  has,  therefore,  a physical, 
mental,  and  moral  nature  to  he  educated.  Its  first  ex- 
pression of  life  is  movement,  spontaneous,  unreflecting. 
It  feebly  moves  its  hands  and  limbs  ; it  cries.  Very  soon 
it  will  look ; will  turn  its  head  to  follow  a moving  form. 
This  is  the  first  appearance  of  mind.  It  hears  ; will  turn 
to  locate  a sound.  It  smiles,  which  is  the  first  indication 
of  the  soul.  The  first  few  years  of  its  life  is  necessarily 
one  of  undirected  and  natural  motion.  But  in  its  efforts 
it  points  unmistakably  to  its  needs.  It  incessantly  uses 
its  hands.  It  is  not  content  to  look  at  an  object ; but  it 
must  handle  it,  taste  it,  break  it.  It  grasps  everything 
within  its  reach.  Therefore  we  must  conclude  that  the 
hands  are  important  factors  in  the  child’s  education.  The 
cradle  songs  of  all  nations  are  not  accidents.  They  de- 
veloped from  a first  need  of  infancy ; namely,  movement, 
the  pleasure  of  which  is  intensified  by  rhythm.  Color 
attracts  the  child  and  at  once  suggests  its  part  in  the 
child’s  education.  We  have  then  displayed  very  early 
three  marked  inclinations, — activity ; enjoyment  of  activity 


enhanced  by  rhythmical  sounds,  or  music  ; appreciation  of 
color.  It  is  not  long  before  the  child  wishes  to  be  a part 
of  the  world  about  it.  It  imitates  in  its  play  life  that  it 
is  in  the  midst  of.  Its  first  intelligent  demand  is,  “ What 
shall  I do  ? ” This  question  it  refers  to  us  for  the  solution. 

We  must,  therefore,  place  within  the  child’s  reach  that 
which  will  enable  it  to  employ  its  activities  and  develop 
its  resources.  It  must  be  given  proper  material.  Its 
efforts  must  be  directed.  Its  self-activity  must  be  culti- 
vated. Its  physical  needs  must  be  considered.  Its  rela- 
tions to  the  world  must  be  taught  by  social  intercourse 
with  others  of  the  same  age. 

The  child’s  first  conceptions  are  naturally  simple.  The 
history  of  the  human  race  shows  this  to  be  a fundamental 
law.  The  primitive  efforts  of  mankind  serve  for  first 
urgent  needs.  In  other  words  the  child  advances,  as  the 
human  race,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract ; from  the  known  to  the  unknown ; from  the 
simple  to  the  complex ; from  the  whole  to  the  parts. 

The  child  can  perceive  the  law  of  contrast  from  the 
round  to  the  square,  from  the  curved  line  to  the  straight. 
It  can  distinguish  between  up  and  down  ; it  detects  differ- 
ences of  color.  Therefore,  form,  motion,  color  can  ’ne 
emphasized  to  it. 

True  the  child  must  demonstrate  whether  it  compre- 
hends form,  motion,  color.  It  thus  makes  its  first  effort 
to  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ; it  expresses 
its  idea;  it  develops  itself.  This  is  self-activity  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  child  is  now  directed  by  its 
mind,  and  is  obliged  to  carry  out  its  ideas. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

EXJJBLIC^TIOIVS. 


ECLECTIC  TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGIES. 


Hclectic  Guide  to  Health  * 

(Temperance  Physiology)  ...  $ .60 

The  House  I Tive  lu  (Prim.  Physiology),  .30 

Morris’s  Scripture  Tteadimjs,  . . .60 

McGuf fey’s  Word  Lists,  ...  .10 

White’s  Tednyoy y (mailing  price)  . . 1.17 


ECLECTIC  GERMAN  SERIES. 

Mclectie  German  Primer,  . . $0.20 

Ecleetie  German  First  Reader,  . .25 

Felectie  German  Second  Reader,  .35 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader,  .42 

Eclectic  German  Fourth,  Reader,  .60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader,  .72 


McGUFFEY’S  ALTERNATE  READERS.  Sample  Copy 

& Intro.  Price. 

MeGuffey’s  Alter.  First  Reader,  $ .15 
McGiiffey’s  Alter.  Second  Reader,  .25 

MeGuffey’s  Alter.  Third  Reader,  .35 

MeGuffey’s  Alter.  Fourth  Reader,  .40 

Me  Guffey'' s Alter.  Fifth  Reader 

(in  preparation),  .....  — 

McGuff cry’s  Alter.  Sixth  Reader 

(in  preparation),  .....  — 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  furnish  additional 
reading  where  such  reading  matter  is  desired,  alter- 
nating with  any  series  in  use.  They  may  also  he  used 
independently,  as  a regular  series.  The  selections  are 
new,  instructive,  and  interesting.  The  clear  type  and 
ample  illustrations  render  the  hooks  attractive,  while  the 
price  is  low. 


YAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG,  & CO.,  Publishers, 

131  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati;  28  Bond  St.,  Xew  York.  C.  F.  STEIKNS,  W E.  Agent,  8 Hawley  St.,  Boston. 
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FACTS. 


GROUPS  OK  CITIES  FORMING  PRACTI- 
CAUI.YONK  OKKAT  COMMEIiCIAL  CEN- 


THE.  AUGU.ST,  1887. 
New  York,  l,dr>0.()00'i 

Brooklyn, 
•Jersey  City, 

720,000  1 

](>),000  j 

-2,305,000  (second 
largest  in  the 

Hoboken, 

40,000  1 

Long  fil’d  City,  20,000  J 

world). 

Boston , 

404.(100 

1 

Cambridge, 

08,500 

1 

Somerville, 

32.000 

!- 537,000  (fourth 

Chelsea, 

Brookline, 

Cincinnati, 

Covington, 

27.5(10  1 
10,000  j 
200.000  , 

1 largest  in 

U.8.) 

) 

;14  ()()() 

352,000 

Newport, 

28,000 

Louisville, 

145,000  , 

) 

New  Albany, 

17.000 

173,000 

Jeffersonville, 

11,000 

San  Francisco, 

202,000  1 

■ 340,000 

Oakland, 

48,000  S 

Pittsburg, 

180,000  1 

[ 281,000 

Allegheny, 

05,000  ' 

Minneapolis, 

105,000 

1 307,500 

St.  Paul, 

142,500 

Kansas  City, 

150,000 

1 175,000 

Wyandotte, 

25.000 

Manchester, 

Salford, 

37()  805 
211,341 

[ 588,1.36  (in 

1886) 

Elherfeld, 

Barmen, 

100,402 

1(13,105 

1 209,057  (in 

1885 j 

— Fisher's  Essentials  of  Geography. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 

' — Education  is  the  leading  of  human 
souls  to  wliat  is  best,  and  making  what  is 
best  out  of  them.  — llusk'n. 

— There  is  no  book  worth  reading  at  all 
■which  will  not  suggest  some  matter  of  inter 
est,  or  refer  to  some  subject  which  it  mialit 
be  a satisfaction  to  pursue.  — St,  Louis  Re- 
publican. 

— A boy  who  has  learned  to  draw  can 
never  aaain  make  quite  so  bad  a drawing  as 
in  his  studies  ; and  drawing.  biS  it  observed, 
opens  w de  the  door  to  all  mechanic  arts. — 
N.  Y.  Times. 

— Education  may  w.ell  be  compared  to  a 
certain  species  of  writing-ink,  whose  color, 
at  first,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  which 
penetrates  deeper  and  grows  blacker  by  age, 
until,  if  you  consume  the  scroll  over  a coal 
fire,  the  characters  will  still  be  legible  in  the 
cinders. — Horace  Mann. 

— If  the  teacher  would  grow  he  must  use 
the  means  of  growth.  He  must  associate 
with  his  fellow  - teachers  and  discuss  with 
them  the  principles  which  underlie  all  true 
teaching  and  all  true  discipline ; he  must 
make  himself  familiar  with  all  that  marvel 
of  marvels, — the  human  mind,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  its  growth  ; and  he  should 
make  a constant  study  of  the  methods  hy 
which  instruction  can  be  most  effectively 
given  to  the  child. — Supt.  John  McDonald. 


WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

RECENT  VOBCES  FROM  THE 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


.\L,A Solomon  Palmer. — The  .Stauilaril.  No  teacher  should  be  without  a copy. 

AUK W.  K.  Thompson. — The  la.st  edition  invalitahle. 

CAI. Ira  <i.  Hoitt. — Unfailing  and  reliahle  authority. 

CORO...  I..  S.  Cornell. — L.aw  should  require  every  school  board  to  provide  it. 

I CONN....Chas.  U.  nine. — Wish  every  scholar  coulil  leave  access  to  it. 

I DKR T.  N.  Williams.— Should  lie  upon  every  teacher’s  desk. 

FRA A.  .J.  Knssell.— Greatest  nn<l  best  Dictionary  of  our  languagin 

j OA Gnstavns  .J.  Orr.— Of  the  very  highest  merit. 

I IRR Kicharrt  Edwards. — It  is  at  hand  in  my  .study,  and  constantly  used. 

I TNI) .John  AV'.  Holeomh. — Every  School  ought  to  have  one. 

IOWA....J.  W.  Akers.— Now  used  in  majority  of  all  Iowa  Schools. 

KANS....J.  II.  Rawhead. — lias  no  equal. 

KY .Jos.  Desha  Pickett. — The  adopted  standard  for  the  .schools  of  this  Commonwealth. 

RA .lonrnal  of  Education. — It  is  invalu.ahle  to  every  tcaelier. 

ME N.  A.  Rnce. — No  school-room  is  properly  furnished  witliout  it. 

MD 51.  A.  Newell. — Should  he  a copy  in  every  Seliool-honse. 

5IASS .J.  AY.  Dickinson. — Every  School  .should  he  supplied. 

MICII....J.  Estahrook.— The  unquestioned  standard  in  Jlichigan  Schools  and  Colleges. 
5IINN.  ...D.  R.  Kiehle. — Wo  accept  it  a.s  unqualified  .amliority. 

■ MISS .1.  A.  Smith. — .School  mueli  benefited  hy  having  it  on  teaeliers  desk. 

MO K.  1).  Shannon. — I wi.sli  every  scliool  district  would  purchase  it. 

NEDK....Geo.  IJ.  Rane. — Tlie  best.  Wish  it  could  be  on  every  teacher’s  desk. 

NEA' AA'.  C.  Dovey. — In  this  State,  it  is  tlie  unquestioned  .stiuidanl  of  authority. 

X.  II J.  AVN  Patterson. — A inonunient  of  learning  and  literary  labor. 

N.  .1., E.  O.  Chapman, — I do  not  see  how  it  can  bo  surpassed. 

X.  A’ N.  AT.  School  Journal. — “ Wliat  is  yonr  authority?”  '•  Webster. " ” That  settles  it  I " 

X".  C S.  51.  Finger. — An  invaluable  book  of  reference. 

OUIO.,..ReKoy  D.  Brown.— Be.st  in  the  AVorld. 

OKEG....E.  15.  5IcElroy. — Invaluable  and  uneqitaled  in  the  Scliool-room. 

PA E.  E.  Higbee. — It  lias  my  most  hearty  indorsement. 

K.  I Thomas  B.  Stockwell. — 5Iy  preforenoo  is  for  Webster. 

S.  C Jas.  H.  Bice. — Difficult  to  find  adjectives  enough  to  express  its  merits. 

TENN.... Thomas  H.  Paine.— I regard  Webster  as  the  be.st. 

TEX Oscar  H.  Cooper.— I have  always  required  its  use  in  my  school-room. 

A’’T Justus  Darlt.— Desirable  to  have  each  school  supplied. 

AM K.  K.  Farr. — A vast  compendium  of  useful  knowledge. 

AA'.  A'A....B.  S.  5Iorgan. — I am  proud  of  it. 

WIS J.  B.  Thayer. — We  do  not  know  any  otlier  in  Wisconsin. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  latest  issue  of  this  ivork  contains 

A DSCTiONARY 

of  118,000  Words,  and  3000  Engravings,  with  a Supplement  of  nearly  0000  new  Words  and  Meaniuga, 

A CAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

of  over  25,000  Titles,  de.soribing  Countries,  Cities,  Towns,  and  natural  features  of  every  part  of  tlie  Globe, 

A BiOCRAFHaCAL  DICTIONARY 

of  0,700  Noted  Persons,  witli  pronunciation,  Nationality,  Profession,  etc. — And  other  Invaluable  Table.s, 

ALL  IN  ONE  eOOSC. 

It  has  3000  more  words  in  its  vocabulary  than  are  found  in  any  other  .American  Dictionary,  an«l 
nearly  three  times  the  numher  of  Engravings.  In  quantity  of  matter,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
volume  published,  being  sufficient  to  make  75  12mo  volumes  that  usually  sell  for  $1.2.5  each. 

I Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  with  the  United 
State’s  Supreme  Court.  It  is  recommended  by  the  State  Supt’s  of  Schools  in  36  States,  and 
I by  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  All  the  leading  Series  of  School  Books  pub- 
j li'shed  in  th  is  country  are  based  upon  Webster,  the  acknowledged  Standard  of  ttie  English  Language. 

I Published  by  G.  & C.  MEKKIAM  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


— There  never  was  a heroic  exercise  undertaken  by  man  that  did 
not  involve  antagonisms  as  great.  The  soldier  who  is  discouraged 
because  the  enemy  is  numerous  may  as  well  lay  down  his  arms,  and 
the  teacher  whose  efforts  are  enfeebled  by  the  thought  of  obstacles 
in  his  way  may  as  well  drop  to  the  idea  that  he  has  no  reward  but 
his  salary.  The  trill h is  that  iu  all  these  conflicts  the  teacher’s 
faith  must  sustain  him  ; herein  is  for  him  the  source  of  strength. 
— Supt.  Richard  Edwards,  LL.D. 

— Instruction  through  hooks  is,  in  some  respects,  the  opposite 
of  instruction  through  living,  because  life  forces  its  wisdom  on  us 
while  the  book  is  entirely  passive.  The  book  is  the  most  conven- 


ient form  of  in.strnction.  We  must  have  gained  an  experience,  from 
real  life  with  which  to  unlock  the  meaning  of  the  wisdom  stored 
up  in  books. — W.  T.  Harris,  in  Philosophy  of  Education. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loathsome  disease, 
Catarrh,  and  vaiidy  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a 
prescription  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death. 
Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  .1.  A.  Lawrence,  212  East  !lth  St., 
New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge. 
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Prang  Educational  Co., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

PEANG’S  AMEEICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OP  APT  EDUCATION. 

A System  of  Drawing  used  in  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object-teaching. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Beading. 

PRANG’S  TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Object- teaching. 

PRANG’S  COLOR  CHART. 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  Schools.  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board.) 

f PRANG'S  DRAWING  MODELS, 
mandfactubees  of)  prang’ S SCHOOL  PENCILS, 

I PRANG’S  SCHOOL  COMPASSES. 


s 


CHERMEPtlRFS  Teachers’ Apicy. 

Oldest  and  best  Known  in  II.  S.  Estab.  1865. 

7 East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers’  Co-Operative  Association. 
170  State  Street,  Chicago  ; Orvilie  Brewer, 
Manager. 


Kin  rCC  FOR  UEGISTKATIOS.  Uiiequaled 
llU  rLt  advantages  for  competent  teach- 
ers who  want  actual  service. 

Form  for  stamp.  K.  R.  A VKKY. 

Americo^i  School  Bureau. 

2 West  Util  St.,  N Y. 


For  Catalogues  and  particulars  address 

THE  PRAISG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

180  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  7 Park  Street,  BOSTON 


The  lew  EMlaiiiBnreai  ol  Etealm 

Now  is  the  time  to  regi.sfer  for  Primary,  In- 
termediate. and  Grammar  Schools  ( irculars 
andformof  anidication  free.  Address, 

HIKAM  ORCUTT,  AUvnager, 

3 Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Philabei.phia  Training  School 
FOR  Kinhekgaktnbbs  (lOtli  year)  reopens 
October  1st. 

Mbs.  M.  L.  van  kirk.  Principal, 

I 1333  Pine  St..  Pliiladelphia. 

KINDERGARTEN  and  Schiiol  Supplies, 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  & CO., 

7 East  Uth  Street,  . . New  York. 


Musical,  far-sounding,  and  highly 
satisfactory  Bells 
Churches,  etc.  ME  NEELY  & 
CO  , West  Troy.  N.  Y.  EstalF 
lislied  I82fi.  Description  and 
prices  on  application. 


RECENT  ADOPTIONS  OF 

COL13URIV’S 

Intellectual  Arithmetic. 


READING  MATTER  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Rimsi  LWure  Senes,  No,  28,  l5Cls. 


Ifew  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  « Springfield,  Mass. 

Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y„ 

In  use  in  106  OF  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Massachusetts. 


Were  I a business  man,  the  training  tliat  I would  exact  from  my 
accountants  would  hetliat  obiained  from  Warren  Colburn’s  book.” — 
Alfred  S.  Roe,  PrinMpal  of  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“ The  revision  sliows  tlie  hand  of  a master.  It  is  the  only  English 
text-book  upon  Aritlimctc  that  lean  uuliesitatingly  recommend.”  — 
Col.  F.  W.  Parker. 

This  book  covers  tlie  ground  of  three  aritlimetics,  — a Primary,  an 
Elementary,  and  a Mental.  A sample  copy  costs  3.'5  cents  (postpaid). 


Ready  August  31st. 

BIRDS  AND  BEES. 

BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

Simple,  Interesting,  Instructive.  Can  be  read  with  profit 
by  children  eleven  years  old. 

“Mr.  Burroughs  is  Hie  best  literary  naturalist  now  at  work  in 
Ammca,.”— Saturday  Review. 

A list  of  the  27 .numbers  of  the  series  already  published,  and  a pros- 
pectus of  the  new  numbers  to  be  published  monthly  during  the  schoo 
year.  1887-8,  will  he  sent  to  any  address  upon  application.  Subscription 
price  for  1887-8  (nine  numbers,)  $1.25.  Single  numbers,  15  cents. 


IIOUOIITOX,  MIFF1.IM,  & CO.,  4 Fark  St.,  Boston. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR 

^ CELEB2ATZD 

©TEEL  PENS; 


SCHOOL  NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

The  Esterhrook  Steel  Pen  Co., 

26  Jolin  Street.  Hew  YorL 


Iffo.  048 


FALCON  PEN. 
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The  Only  Practical  Lead  and  Slate  Pencil  Sharjn'ner  Ever  Invented! 


SIBLEY’S 

Pencil  Sharpener. 

Simple,  durable,  and  easily  kept  in  order.  Works  rapidly, 
and  makes  a fine  point. 

The  only  Pencil  Sharpener  in  the  market  warranted  never 
to  break  a pencil. 

Warranted  to  work  twice  as  fast  as  any  Pencil  Sharpener 
in  the  market. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  terms. 

WILLARD  E.  SIBLEY,  Waltham,  Mass. 

P.  0.  Box  624. 


YOU  WANT 


LANGUAGE  HELPS 

— FOR  — 

TEACHERS. 

Supplema7itary  Language 
Lessons  for  Intermedi- 
ate and.  Gramma  r 
Grades.  15y  Sarah  L. 
Arnolfl,  Prin.  Training 
School,  Saratoga,  N.  V. 
Kevised  and  enlarged. 
Cloth,  price  50  c(s. 
Contains  material  for 
Memory  Lessons.  Dicta- 
tion Exercises,  Stories  for 
Iteproduction,  Exercises 
in  Letter  Writing,  Word 
I’iclures.  and  Occupation 
Lessons,  illustrating  in 
detail  the  various  meth- 
ods for  class  work. 


All  three  books  to 


Just 


now  TO  TEA(  n 

GEOUIUI’IIY 

A plan  for  an  Elementary 
and  Seicntific  Cmir.se. 
15y  Elvira  Carver,Teacli- 
erof  Ceography  in  the 
Westfield  Normal 
School.  Price,  20  cts. 
This  is  a practical  man- 
ual for  teachers  by  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  of  the 
Westfield  Nor.  Sch.  It  is 
packed  full  of  most  excel- 
lent suggestions,  carefully 
and  logically  arranged. 
There  are  lessons  for  each 
year,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  seven,  continuing  thro’ 
the  gr.ammar  grades  and 
and  the  lower  grades  of 
of  the  High  School. 


Publislied. 

GYMNASTICS 

FOR  TlfE 

SCHOOLROOM. 


With  Music  and  Songs- 
By  Annie  Chase.  Cloth, 
price,  30  cents. 

These  lessons,  with  ac- 
companying music  and 
songs,  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  pu- 
pils in  the  lower  grades. 
Each  lesson  is  simple, 
practical,  and  complete 
in  itself.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  omit  all  posi- 
tions liable  to  harm  the 
most  delicate  child. 


one  aflclresN  for  7.5  ccnls. 


Address  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  .50  Buomfield  Street,  Boston. 


Jersey  Ciry,  KI-J- 


ZDi2s:oisr’s 

AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

A perfect  pencil  should  be  strong,  smooth,  black,  soft, 
uniform,  and  reliable,  hold  its  point  well  in  wear,  and  be 
pleasant  to  use  ; the  mark  should  disappear  entirely  under 
a good  rubber,  leaving  the  paper  clean.  All  of  these 
qualities  we  have  obtained  in  our  pencils  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  produced. 

Our  hard  grades  can  be  sharpened  to  a needle-point, 
and  are  capable  of  finer  lines  than  any  other  pencils. 

We  took  two  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
18  i 8,  where  we  exhibited  a case  of  pencils  containing 
1106  kinds,  no  two  alike. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Amer- 
ican Teacher  and  send  16  cts.  for  samples  worth  double 
the  money. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  GO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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A NEW  BOOK 

OF 


EiXiAiMiPiLiES; 

M 

A!Ril!TlHiM|E|T!l|c!.| 

NOW  READY, 


Contains  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  carefully  graded  problems  on  every  subject 
of  Arithmetic.  Numerous  review  questions  and  exercises.  The  work  is  not  simply  a 
teacher’s  desk-book,  but  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  It  will  be 
found  invaluable  as  a drill-book.  With  or  without  answers. 

Price  60  cents.  Discount  to  Schools. 


E.  H.  BXJTLEH,  «fe  OO.,  Fvitolisliers, 

17  & 19  So.  Sixth  St.,  PMILADMLPHIA,  PA. 


N&w  England  Agency,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANDREWS’  DUSTLESS  ERASER.  I 

1 

Has  been  ten  years  before  the  public.  Its  sale  exceeds  tliat  of  all  Others  COllt-  j 
bined,  and  it  is  pronounced  by  all  the  uMrivaled  Eraser  of  the  world. 

Onlv  SI.OO  Dozen 

FOK 

ILiatest  and.  Clxeapest:. 

We  have  now  placed  upon  the  market  a cheaper  grade  made  of  Cotton-Fei^.  While  not 
as  durable  as  our  Wool-felt  Eraser,  it  will  outwear  any  other  Cotton-Felt  or  Cotton-listing 

AdvnntaseN.  It  is  made  of  woven  felt,  so  arranged  the  ends  of  the  fibre  do  the  rubbing. 

It  cleanses  the  board  more  thoroughly,  and  is  longer  wearing  out  than  any  other.  The  dust  is 
all  gathered  and  held  Instead  of  being  brushed  off  into  the  air,  as  by  every  other  make  known. 

A.  II.  AlVDREWS  & CO.,  Patentees, 

686  Broadway,  N.  Y.  195  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


150  Beautiful  Blackboard 

Patterns  in  Drawing; 
Mailed  for  25  cents. 


You  Will  Always  Continue 

THE  USE  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  DUSTLESS  CRAYON, 

If  you  once  Thoroughly  Test  It. 

It  is  what  we  claim — Xlie  BEST  CBAYON  nia<le. 

It  will  not  make  any  dust  to  irritate  the  lungs  of  users,  and  fill  the  room. 

It  contains  no  Grit  or  Grease  to  scratch  and  destroy  the  Black  Board. 

It  makes  a whiter  mark  and  is  more  easily  erased  than  any  other  crayon. 
It  adheres  entirely  to  the  Blackboard,  instead  of  grinding  off  as  in  chalk. 
It  has  proved  more  economical  than  any  crayon  made. 

It  erases  instead  of  smears  the  marking  surface. 

We  have  testimonials  from  the  best  authority,  who  are  USin{?  the  Crayon. 


New  Sixth  Sheet, 

with  instructions  on  the  Sheet  ; 
alone,  10  cents. 

The  Essentials  of  Physiology, 

with  Drawings  ; book,  44  pages, 
30  cents. 

I teach  Book-Keeping  by  Corre- 
spondence, Write  for  Plan. 


TRY  IT  YOURSELF.  Write  for  Samples  and  Testimonials. 

Price,  .50  CtS.  per  gross.  Packed  25  gross  in  a case.  For  sale  by  all  dealers,  or  can 
be  procured  of  the  manufacturers. 

NATIONAL  CRAYON  COMPANY, 

117  IV.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
R.  n.  VUnnjES,  Wholcsnlc  Agent,  SJl  Arch  .St. 


XV.  IV.  IIULT.,, 

Prof,  in  State  Normal  School, 
Cedab  Falls,  Iowa. 


CATARRH! 


' positively  cured  by  the  great 
German  Remedy,  Sample 
package  and  book  for  4 centa 
instampS.  E«  H«  Medical  Co*yEastUampton,<ifoim« 
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HELPS  ANT)  AIDS — 

h Oil  

IIAI.I.’S  COUPOHlTlorv  OUTI.IKK'I.  Over  One  Hundrea  Outlines,  Plans, 
S>a]eiiips.  and  .Siigiestiims  for  Composition  Writing.  Price,  20  cents. 

DR.VWliVt;:  K.INV.  Aset  of  Sixty  Kxer.iseson  Cards  tor  reproduction  by  tlie 

)>npils.  a •l•ompanied  liy  a .M  itmai  or  (Inide  for  the  Teaclier.  Teachers  who  can't  draw 
freehand  will  find  these  excellent,  as  all  work  is  from  Dictation  Kxercises.  ]‘rlce  of 
cards  and.  Manna/,  ’.i~>  cents. 

BET  CA  BUM.  Por  the  Chart  Class,  the  Primary  School,  and  the  Little  Ones  at 
home  box  of  400  letters,  lower  case  and  capitals,  four  colors;  15e. ; 9 boxes  for  SI. 00. 
MUI>i>I.ETIEIVTAB%’  KEAUIIV<4  CARDM.  Supplementary  to  First  Ueakkr;  10 
Cards,  32  Lessons  to  ot  them  illustrated,  o x 9 inches  in  size,  on  heavy  maiiilla  paoer, 
10  cts. ; .SI. 00  per  dozen  sets.  To  SRro.vi)  Header:  20  Cards,  l2cts. ; §1.20  per  dozen  sets. 
To  Third  Header:  28  Cards.  15  cts.;  §1.4-1  per  dozen  sets. 

KEIVVUIV’M  ME.\TEIVCE  CARUM,  40  cts.  The  only  Cards  that  can  be  arranged  to 
form  sentences. 

imuROVEU  REURRARIIV  ClARO.M,  75  cts.  200  Cards,  1000  facts,  excellent  for 
drill,  review,  and  practice. 

CERKHIM  t:<»lt\VEB.M.  iVow.  1 niicl  li.  Books  of  luiscellaneous  (piestions, each  20  cts. ; 
both.  32  cts. 

And  many  other  Helps  all  mentioned  in  my  New  CvTAi.OGnEot  30  pp.  which  fully  de- 
scribes the  above  and  hosts  ot  other  Itlelhod  Books,  Mpeakc-rs,  frames,  Re.wariis, 
Drniiias,  etc.,  sent  free.  Send  for  it.  1 ;im  constantly  adding  new  works  to  uiylisl,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  know  of  them.  All  [ledagogical  booKs  in  slock  at  lowest  inices. 

Mention  this  paper.  A-  FLANAGAN,  163  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


NEW 


7’^  CoTiU 

Hjn«lr#pis  hwe  naw.*d  r>aQd6c«rd<i  daiU.  “ExacUf  " 
t erprv  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopr<*r  waott.  Piritt  order  from 
the  Anenrt/  Il)ti«irarpd  f'Maloene  FRHtf. 

FOLIHNO  MAC'llINK  CO.. 

303  S.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 


i.lt*  will  1 


t in 


iltiivc  lM.-uiitifu]  cliroino 
c.xct  lHor,  merit  iui«l  c x-dit  cunU  cIcL'untly  litlioL'raplicd  in 
sixty  fliltomit  c<j1oim  and  iii<  ' 

♦ hlmllwt  Ijiri'c  wt  hu 

<l:»y  rcwuixl,  prize,  fine  jrilt  ciinls  bml  tciriicra’ 

school  supplies  li'ic.  I’licc  lir*t  nml  few  sainplcs  free;  all 
ikMtpiiid  ny  mail.  Ri>*'tn:;c  stmnps  tuk<’ti.  Ph-asc  M.'nd  a 
trial  order.  A.  J.  EOECH  & CO.,  M'AKKEN.  PA. 


PI  I C*  Instant  relief,  rin.ncnream 
I ki  En  ^j^nueverrotunio.  *No  uiutiicacy. 
Neither  Imit'e,  puige,  balse  or  (^uppohiioiT-. 
River,  kidney  and  all  bowel  troubies— espeo- 
Jall’.  constipation— cured  like  made.  Sufftrera 
till  learuof  asminle  remedy  free,  bv  addressing,^ 
J.  H.  REEVES.  78  Nassau  St.. 


TH!NK  FOR  YOURSELF. 

IP  you  AKE 

A SENSIBLE  WOEVIAN 

AND  BELIEVE  THAT 

Health,  Comfort,  and  Beauty 

ARE  DESIRABLE  THINGS, 

geOOSiNSi 

CORDED  CORSET  WRISTS. 

Beautifully  m.ade  of  BUST 
MATEK.IAL.S  throughout. 
THOI SANDS  NOW  IN  USE. 
135^  Be  sure  your  Corset  is 
stamped  “Good  .Mense.” 
FIT  AL.Ii  AGES— Infants 
to  Adults.  Sold  by 

RETAILERS 

everywhere.  Send  for  circular. 

FERRIS  BROS  .Mannfactnrers, 

341  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


FREE 


TO  EVERY  READER 

of 

This  Advertisement. 

000  of  these  watches  given  absolutelv  free  to  in- 
■duce  I HEHOUSKHOJ.DCOMPAAIObl.  We  will 
H^sehold  Coinpaninn  six 
niontbi,  free  to  1,000  persons  wlio  will  answer  this 
advertisement,  and  send  ns 
the  address  of  20  newspaper 
readers,  representing  ^ dif- 
ferent families,  within  60  days. 
The  old  reliable  and  popular 
illustrated  Household 
Compaiiinn,  of  New  York, is 
a complete  family  paper 
in  its  fullest  sense;  each  issue 
profusely  and  beautifully  il- 
lustrated, containing  several 
complete  and  aerial  stories  of 
fascinating  interest,  and  a rich 
variety  of  funny  sketches,  anecdotes,  news,  condensed 
notes  on  fashion,  art,  industries,  literature.  &c.,  and 


NOW  READY. 


Acts  and  Anecdotes  ot  Authors. 

Facts  for  Every  Teacher 

ABOUT 

Prominent  American  Authors,  Books,  and 
Publishers;  English  Books  and  Authors; 
Popular  Translations,  Dramas,  Operas,  etc. 

By  Chakles  M.  Baeeows. 

This  work  will  be  without  a rival  as  a 
mine  of  information  about  authors  and  books. 
It  is  fresh,  reliable,  complete;  admirably 
gotten  up  at  a low  price.  It  is  worth  as 
much  as  many  of  the  high-priced  sets  of 
books  on  authors.  $1.50,  postpaid. 


Songs  of  History. 

By  Hezekiah  Butteewoeth, 

Editor  of  The  Youth’s  Companion”  ; author  of  Zigzeuf 
Journeys”  ; Etc.,  Etc. 

One  of  the  most  important  books  of  the 
season.  It  is  full  of  patriotic  sentiment. 
Every  poem  is  just  the  thing  to  be  read  or 
recited  in  school.  This  volume  is  a revela- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  making  American 
history,  biography,  and  geography  alive  with 
interest  through  fact,  legend,  and  tradition. 

Elegantly  bound  in  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  3 Someeset  Steeet,  Boston, 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Songs*  Games,  and  Hliymes 

FOR  THE 

Nursery,  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  School, 

With  Notes  and  Suggestions  by  EUDORA  LUCAS  HAILMANN. 

Songs  for  Little  Children. 

A collection  of  Songs  and  Games  for  Kindergartens  and 
Primary  Schools,  by  MiSS  Eleanok  Smith. 

IN  RRESS; 

Suggestions  for  Gymnastic  Exercises. 

By  Hei.en  Ci.aek  Swazey. 

A safe  book  by  a competent  professional,  for  the  use  of  every 
teacher. 

The  KindergaiTen  and  the  School. 

The  whole  matter  in  a nut-shell;  for  every  Primary  School 
Teacher.  By  four  practical  teachers. 

Paradise  of  Childhood. 

The  standard  and  only  comjjhte  guide  to  the  Kindergarten  in  the 
English  Language.  By  Edwaeu  Txsiebe. 

Every  teacher  should  have  all  these  books  for  constant  reference. 
Send  for  a full  synopsis  of  each. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 

MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

FOR 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 

0UINCY  PRACTICE  PAPERS,  I FAVORITE  THESIS, 

In  four  series.  | Or  Examination  Tablet. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Price  Lists. 

OEIlce  aM  SateODia,  59  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Is  under  the  management  of  a professional  educator,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in  the  school  room. 

Does  business  in  every  State  aud  Territory. 

Charges  Teachers  the  same  low  rates  as  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  Bureau  was  organized. 

No  Charges  to  School  Officers  for  services  rendered.  r , • i j 

Teachers  who  desire  positions  or  preferment  should  lose  no  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  advantages 
offered  by  this  Bureau.  Circulars  and  Forms  of  Application  sent  free.  , . . x, 

Amonor  the  numerous  engagements  in  the  best  positions,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  through  this  Bureau,  seven 
ladies  have  been  engaged  at  $1000  salary  each;  one  who  was  engaged  a year  ago,  at  the  same  salary,  has  been 
re-elected  at  $1200;  and  another  who  was  engaged  three  years  ago,  at  $1000  salary,  has  just  been  elected  at 

Minneapolis,  as  training  teacher;  at  $1400.  _ ,,0x1  r\ai 

Leading  educators  in  every  department  of  instruction  have  learned  where  to  register,  and  the  bchool  Officers  now 
know  where  to  apply  for  teachers  of  established  reputation. 

Address  or  call  upon  HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Manager,  3 Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TESTIMOIVIALS. 


HoN.  John  Eaton,  Pres.  Marietta  CoHege,  10  years  U.  S.  Comr.  of 
Education:  — From  niy  knowledge  of  Dr.  Hiram  Orcutt,  I should  not 
expect  any  man  in  the  country  to  excel  him  in  selecting  the  right 
teacher  for  the  right  place.” 

J.  A.  C..  Darlington,  Pennsylvania:— 'Vowr  years  ago  I secured  a 
rood  position  tlirough  your  agency.  Remembering  your  kindness  and 
honorable  dealing,  1 wish  to  re-register  witli  you.  Please  send  form 
of  application.” 

H.  R.  H.,  Westboro,  Minn.:-  “I  am  still  holding  the  position  which 
I obtained  through  your  aid.  Am  higlily  pleased  with  it,  aud  with  tlie 
N.  E.  Bureau.” 

F.  K.  G , Cambridge,  Mass. “ I liave  iiist  lieen  elected  Principal  of 
P.  Academy,  at  a salary  of  .SlOftO.  As  far  as  I know  it  is  an  excellent 
position,  and  I owe  yoii  many  tlianks  for  your  invaluable  assistance.” 

O.  P.  L.,  New  Haven,  Ct. I wisli  to  tliank  you  for  your  prompt  and 
continued  efforts  in  my  behalf.  1 am  a memlierof  three  oilier  Bureaus, 
but  have  received  more  nominations  from  you  tlian  from  all  tlie  otlier-s.” 

J.  P.  T.,  drange.  Conn..  —"  I have  received  a letter  from  Miss  V., 
wiioin  vou  reci'iiTmended,  witli  wliicli  I was  so  well  pleased  tliat  I en- 
gaged lier  fortliwitli.  I could  gatlier  from  licr  writing  tliat  she  lia.d  all 
the  qualifications  for  a successful  teaclier.  I would  liave  engaged  lier 
without  any  reconiinendatioii  except  tliis  letter.” 


John  S.  Irwin,  Snpt.,  Fort  Wayne.  Did!.;  — “I  wish  to  inform  you 
officially  that  tlie  appointment,  as  special  teacher  iii  drawing  in  the 
Fort  \Vavne  schools,  has  been  given  to  Miss  C J.  E.,  an  applicant 
tlirough  your  Bureau,  salary  $1000.  I desire  again  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness  hi  so  many  instances,  and  to  wish  you  all  prosperity  and 
success  ill  your  good  work.” 

F.  P.  M.,  Beading.  Pa. : — “ Please  forward  at  once  several  of  your 
application  forms,  as  I intend  to  patronize  your  Bureau.” 

F.  R.  H.,  Freehold,  N. ./.  . —“Rest  assured  that  I am  not  unmindful 
of  the  obligations  I owe  to  you.  The  position  you  secured  for  me  here 
is  satisfactory.  I recommend  your  Bureau  to  other  teacliers.” 

H.  S.  K.,  Woburn,  Mass. ; — “ I wish  to  thank  you  for  wliat  you  have 
done  for  me  tliis  season.  I liave  been  connected,  at  different  times, 
witli  nearly  all  the  permanent  scliool  agencies,  hut  from  no  other 
liave  I received  sueli  satisfactory  service  as  from  tlie  agency  under 
your  care.” 

L.  W.  R.,  Mount  Ifermon,  Jfa.s.s. ; — “ Wliile  sending  tlie  commission 
due  you  forseouriiig  tliis  position  for  me.  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  speak 
in  the  liiglicst  terms  of  approval  of  your  way  of  doing  Inisiiiess.” 

E.  E.  K..  noehestcr,  hid. ; — “ Please  send  me  lilank  for  registration. 
I know  it  is  late,  hut  from  wliat  I liave  learned  I sliall  coufideiitly 
trust  my  fate  in  your  ability  to  lielp  me.” 
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“The  Alphabet  of  Manual  Training.” 

White’s  Industrial  Drawing. 

■ -It  E VISED - 


f Simplest, 

Most  Practical, 

Most  Complete, 

I Most  Easily  Taught. 


Each  Book  Comi’kktk  in  Itself. 

Tlie  First  Eiglit  tVuiiibcrs  sent  for  exaiiiMiatioii  for  50  cents.  L Write  for  particulars  and  samples. 
When  Changing  Text  Books  in  any  Branch 


Swiiiton’s  Readers. 

The  most  systematically  graded,  the  richest  in  literary  merit, 
the  most  elegant,  and  containing  the  best  course  in  Lan- 
guage Training. 

First  Reader.  $0.2.5.  Second  Reader,  ()..j5.  Third  Reader, 
$0.50.  Fourth  Reader,  $0.00.  Fifth  Reader,  $0.00.  Sixth, 
or  Classic  English  Reader,  $1.08.  The  set  (all  but  the 
Sixth)  for  examination,  $1..50. 

Swintou’s  Word  Primer  and  Word  Book, 

at  .$0.15  and  $0.18  respectively. 

Swinton’s  Geographies. 

Introductory,  $0.55.  Grammar  School,  $1.25. 

Swintoii’s  Elementary  Geography. 

A one-book  course,  revised,  new  maps,  cloth,  $0.80. 


K B E ^ T. 

Swinton’s  Histories. 

Primary  {U  $0.48.  Condensed  l^U.  S.),  Out- 

line of  the  World's  History,  $1.44. 

Robinson’s  Shorter  Course  Arithmetics. 

First  Book,  $0.:10.  Complete,  $0.75. 

Fish’s  Arithmetics. 

Number  One,  $0..‘10.  Number  Tmo,  $0.00. 

Spencerian  Copy-Books.  [$o.96. 

1 The  Nat'l  Standard,  small  size,  per  dz.,$0.72;  large  size, 

I Spencer’s  NeAv  Copy-Books. 

I The  pioneers  in  the  movement  to  simplify  current  forms  of 

[ letters,  and  lessen  the  labor  of  writing;  per  doz.,  $0.96. 

[White’s  Industrial  Drawing,  Revised. 

I A practical  course  for  all  grades. 

I Webster’s  School  Dictionaries. 


All  prices  above  are  for  Examination  or  Introduction. 

IVISOIV,  BE  EIVItAIV,  OO-s  BuDlisliers, 

149  Wabash  Avenue,  Cliica;?o.  753  ami  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


OTJB  BUBLIOJLTIOrVS. 


LIGHTS  OF  TWO  CENTURIES. 

By  the  Rev.  Edw.  Everett  Hale,  D.D.  Original 
biographical  sketches  of  famous  men  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries,  including  Artists  and  Sculpt- 
ors, Prose  Writers,  Composers,  Poets,  and  Inventors. 
Embellished  with  60  portraits.  A Standard  book  for 
every  library.  Large  8vo,  603  pages.  Price,  $1.75. 

SCIENCE  WITH  DR.  STEELE. 

Nearly  ready.  New  editions  in  new  dress  and  type 
of  Steele’s  Popular  Physics,  and  Zoology.  Now 
ready : Steele’s  Poiiular  Chemistry,  New  Astronomy, 
Hygiene,  Physiology,  and  abridged  Physiology.  No 
other  text-books  so  readily  inspire  the  young  with  en- 
thusiasm for  science. 


SIX  IV  E w 

Barnes^  Series  of  Headers,  5 Books.  Educa- 
tional Gems  of  the  Decade. 

Barnes’  Series  of  Geographies.  2 Books. 

Nothing  superior  in  the  market. 

Barnes’  Series  of  Histories.  “ Primary,” 
“Brief,”  and  “General.”  Largest  sale  on  record  in  ’86. 


BARNES’  WRITING  CHARTS. 

Fifty-two  Charts,  carefully  printed  on  stiff  Manila 
boards,  put  "up  in  a handsome  cardboard  box.  Price, 
$4.  (Send  for  Barnes'  Penmanship  Souvenir.  Free.) 

BARNES’  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

SHORT  STUDIES.  Part  L,  “Picture  Lessons,” 
enlarged,  (25c.).  Part  II.,  “Working  Lessons,”  en- 
larged (40c.).  COMPLETE.  (Parts  I.  and  II. 
combined.)  Cloth,  50c.  Contain  enough  technical 
grammar,  plenty  of  language  and  composition  exer- 
cises, conversational  exercises,  simple  and  useful  dia- 
grams, is  skillfully  graded,  and  furnished  at  a low 
price.  Let  every  teacher  examine  this. 

S E B I E S . 

Barnes’  Series  of  Arithmetics.  Elementary  and 
Complete,  2 Books.  Least  theory  and  most  practice. 

Barnes’  Series  of  Penmanship.  2 Series  — 
“ Brief  ” and  “ Standard.”  Everywhere  commended. 

Barnes’  Series  of  JDraiving- Boohs,  Elemen- 
tary, Industrial,  and  Mechanical.  Just  the  thing 
for  technical  work. 


These  hooks  are  all  new  and  attractive.  We  should  he  pleased  to  submit  sample  copies  of  any  or  all,  su  hie 
to  approval.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars  or  specimen  pages.  Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  & CO.,  Publishers,  111  & 113  William  Street,  New  York. 
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.E.  WINSHIP, 

W.  E.  SHELDON,  i 


BOSTON,  OCTOBER,  1887. 


Price,  $1.00  per  year, 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


FLUFF. 

BY  IDA  F.  B. 

He  Takes  an  Exception. 

Snooks  will  “ take”  almost  anything-, 

Your  money  or  your  life. 

Nay,  even  insults  he  will  take, 

And  will  not  stir  up  strife  ; 

But  fun  at  him  you  need  not  poke. 

You  cannot  make  him  take  a joke. 

The  speech  of  all  the  well-disposed 
No  speck  of  malice  taints. 

They  say  “ she  changes  countenance” 

Instead  of  that  shejiainls. 

A woman  who  has  long  been  bedridden  may  be  called  a person 
of  extended  experience. 

In  castigating  a boy  remember  that  the  discij)line  involved  is  not 
sound  unless  it  can  be  heard. 

Men  have  a good  deal  to  say  about  the  sjjhere  of  woman,  but, 
were  it  not  that  they  are  anxious  that  she  should  be  contented  with 
it  as  it  is,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  call  it  at  most  more 
than  a hemisphere. 

Something  a woman  is  apt  to  have  a hand  in — A number  six 
glove. 

Much  to  be  pitied  (pitted) — A bushel  of  ripe  cherries. 

Fold  weather  is  best  to  catch  a duch  in{g), 

“ Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  Very  much  more  of  a stranger 
to  some  persons. 

A home  thrust — When  your  hostess  yawns. 

A good  many  wives  think  that  all  holidays  ought  to  be  called 
“ Labor  Day,”  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  their  husbands  out  of  mischief. 

Many  a “camper-out”  is  now  giving  sighs  of  relief  that  his  hard 
work  is  over  till  next  summer. 

The  “Oblate  Fathers”  of  LoweU  have  petitioned  the  school 
committee  to  furnish  their  parochial  schools  with  free  text-books. 
Do  the  “Oblate  Fathers”  think  that  the  “ City  Fathers”  also  are 
oblate  (flattened  at  the  polls)? 

We  have  heard  of  the  feats  artists  can  perform  with  one  line, 
but  they  are  nowhere  compared  with  the  metamorphosis  a printer 
can  make  in  a sentence  with  one  dot  or  one  letter.  The  miserable 
paragrapher  ought  to  end  all  his  contributions  with  this  legend  : 
“ To  the  printer  belong  the  spoils.” 

Books  by  Charles  Reade  : For  a tired  mother  at  11  P.  M.,  “ It 
is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.”  For  an  oflSce-seeking  politician, 
“Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.”  For  a base-ball  umpire,  “Foul 
Play.” 

In  these  days  of  women’s  clubs  almost  any  child  can  answer  the 
question  of  the  song,  “What  is  home  without  a mother?”  We 
notice  there  is  no  song  entitled  “ What  is  home  without  a father  ? ” 
That  would  have  been  too  easy,  probably. 

Fashions  return  periodically,  so  that  it  is  not  much  matter  if  a 
dress  is  old, .provided  it  is  old  enough  not  to  be  recognized ; but 
bear  in  mind  that  some  women’s  memories  are  strongest  on  the 
point  of  other  women’s  old  clothes. 


MODERN  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.— (I.)* 

BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 

T)N  answer  to  numerous  appeals  from  many  sources  for  a 
T definite  presentation  of  the  modern  methods  in  arith- 
metic, so  simplified  and  arranged  as  to  be  applied  by  any 
teacher,  whatever  her  preparation,  I attempt  such  a ser- 
vice. No  one  is  better  aware  than  myself  that  I have 
not  followed  the  “ high  ideal,”  but  have  sought  rather  to 
give  a working  program,  based  upon  what  I believe  to  be 
sound  principles  applied  in  a common-sense  way. 

PREPARATORY  WORK. 

Assume  that  the  little  people  when  they  enter  the  pri- 
mary school  know  numbers  as  high  certainly  as  five. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  them  unquestionably  have  this  knowl- 
edge. Make  no  formal  attempt  to  teach  these  first 
numbers.  But  they  may  not  know  their  combinations, 
and  I shall  call  attention  under  “ First  Lesson  ” to  the 
order  in  which  they  may  be  taught  in  forming  a habit  of 
work  in  dealing  with  higher  numbers  which  they  may  not 
know. 

The  first  work  in  numbers,  as  in  language,  is  to 
have  the  children  talk  freely  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher. 

Furnish  them  objects  that  will  make  only  a natural 
draft  upon  their  imagination,  objects  about  which  they 
can  talk  readily.  Do  not  give  them  spools,  or  sticks,  or 
horse-chestnuts,  and  ask  them  to  imagine  them  to  be 
bananas,  rabbits,  or  men.  In  doing  so  the  result  is 
tedious  sameness  except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  im- 
aginative geniuses. 

At  slight  cost  they  can  be  provided  with  little  iron, 
tin,  or  lead  utensils,  or  wooden  animals,  such  as  hoes, 
forks,  shovels,  rakes,  spades,  flat-irons,  dishes,  horses, 
cows,  dogs,  sheep,  and  soldiers.  Give  them  but  one  class 
of  objects  at  a time,  and  only  introduce  a new  one  when 
it  is  needed  to  stimulate  thought  and  produce  fresh  in- 
terest. The  best  of  objects  in  their  seasons  are  twigs, 
buds,  blossoms,  such  as  daisies,  pansies,  or  dandelions. 

If  possible  have  special  tables  for  the  use  of  these  little 
folk.  Many  schools,  indeed  all  schools  where  the  author- 
ities regard  the  importance  of  modern  methods,  have  such 
tables  already.  The  best  table  is  about  ten  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide,  marked  off  by  little  beads  into  five 
divisions  on  either  side,  with  five  little  apartments  set  oil 
• Copyright,  1887. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  table  for  each  division  that  each 
pupil  may  have  places  for  his  objects  : 


1 1 1 1 

1 II  1 

1 1 II 

II  11 

MM 

Til  1^ 

_U  i 1 

MM 

_LLLL 

1 1 ! 

• ' 

Lead  them  to  talk  about  these  with  the  gi-eatest  free- 
dom. The  language  lesson  will  teach  them  early  to  write 
about  them.  No  skill  of  the  teacher  could  i)revent  their 
talking  and  writing  of  the  number  of  hoes,  pfates,  or 
cows  about  which  they  talked,  and  a ver}'  little  skill  will 
lead  them  to  talk  very  readily  in  numbers. 

See  to  it  that  the  child  always  handles  the  objects  about 
which  he  talks,  that  he  has  the  number  that  he  says  he 
has,  and  that  he  separates  and  combines  them  as  his 
story  says  he  does.  Let  it  be  pure  delight,  perfect  play, 
until  he  enjoys  the  talking  exercise  and  uses  the  objects 
freely. 

Be  in  no  haste  to  systematize  his  use  of  the  objects. 
Be  sure  that  he  knows  the  fii-st  five  numbers  and  their 
various  combinations  before  systematic  work  is  begun. 


FIRST  LESSONS. 

The  first  of  these  lessons  will  have  been  given  indirectly 
in  the  preparatory  language  work,  but  I give  them  here 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  have  been  taught  in 
order  that  no  step  may  be  omitted. 

1.  Teach  the  writing  of  the  figures  1,  2,  3. 

2.  Teach  them  that 


1 


2 


r hoe  ^ 

1 

f hoe  I 

f 

I rake 
j soldier 

and  1 J 

rake  | 
soldier  | 

^ are  2 -< 

1 etc.  J 

1 1 

! etc. ■ 1 

1 1 

f forks,  1 
J spades  | 

1 fork 

1 I 

^ less  1 ^ 

) spade 

i is  1 J 

] plates  1 

j plate 

11 

[ etc.  J 

1 etc.  _ 

1 1 

hoes 

rakes 

soldiers 

etc. 

fork 

spade 

plate 

etc. 


Teach  each  number  by  the  use  of  objects,  the  children 
handling  them  as  they  use  them,  knowing  the  fact  by  see- 
ing it,  and  not  from  its  being  told.  Teach  It  also  by 
drawing  objects,  not  at  hand,  upon  the  slates,  they  to 
think  of  their  own  objects,  making  rude  sketches  if  they 
can.  Do  not  insist  upon  this  if  the  children  do  not  take 
to  it  kindly.  It  will  depend  ujiGn  their  love  of  the  pencil. 
The  advantage  of  this  work  is  that  it  can  be  done,  and 
should  only  be  done  in  their  seats,  when  the  teacher  is 
hearing  another  class.  Their  crude  attempts  at  making 
cliairs,  tables,  and  balls,  are  not  unimportant  elements  in 
tlieir  early  work,  and  if  they  have  good  instruction  in 


drawing  their  efforts  will  be  passable.  If  they  do  not 
take  to  it  readily  do  not  force  it  upon  them. 

Take  all  the  time  needed.  Never  hasten  from  one 
i new  thought  to  another  until  you  are  quite  sure  that  all 
I previous  teaching  is  appreciated  and  applied  by  them, 
f Let  all  recitations  be  short  with  young  children. 

^ See  to  it  that  their  thought  is  upon  the  story  primarily 
and  upon  the  number  work  only  incidentally.  Do  not 
insist  upon  their  saying  “ one  ” when  “ a ” is  more 
natural. 

Sample. — “ Mary  had  a little  spade  and  dug  a hole  for 
mamma  to  set  out  some  pansies,  and  Charlie  went  and 
got  another  spade  and  dug  too.  There  were  then  two 
spades  in  the  garden,  for  a spade  and  another  spade  are 
two  spades.” 

It  will  be  the  most  natural  thing  In  the  world  for  them 
to  come  to  say  one  and  one,  without  hastening  them  to  it. 
The  longer  they  can  retain  their  childish  expressions  the 
more  free  and  natural  will  be  their  talk. 

Be  careful  that  the  child  always  uses  the  words  one, 
two,  three,  etc.,  in  connection  with  objects  for  several 
weeks.  vj 

3.  Teach  that  2 ....  s and  1 . . . . are  3 ....  s 

1 . . . . and  2 ....  s are  3 ....  s 

3 ....  s less  1 . . . . are  2 ....  s 

3 ....  s less  2 ....  s is  1 . . . . 

Hold  carefully  to  the  story-telling  and  the  use  of  the 
number  with  objects  actually  handled  and  combined  ex- 
actly as  the  story  indicates.  Make  haste  slowly,  develop 
skill  in  story-telling,  avoid  sameness,  introduce  a new 
object  when  needed  for  variety. 

4.  Teach  with  all  the  care  indicated  in  3 : 

3 . . . . and  1 . . . . are  4 . . . . 

4 . . . . less  1 . . . . are  3 . . . . 

etc. 

twice  2 . . . s are  4 . . . s 
one  half  of  4 ....  s is  2 ....  s 

Go  slow,  especially  with  the  last  two  facts.  Let  it  be 
the  story  that  develops  them. 

Sample. — “ Jane  picked  two  daisies  and  carried  them 
to  her  mother,  and  then  she  went  out  again  and  picked 
two  more  daisies  and  carried  them  in  to  her  mother.  She 
went  twice  and  got  two  daisies,  and  her  mother  had 
four  daisies,  so  I know  that  twice  two  daisies  are  four 
daisies.”  i 


The  teachers  of  America  will  do  well  to  remember  the 
following  words  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  his  recent  book, 
The  Pleasures  of  Life : “ Our  great  mistake  is,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  worship  of  book-learning, — the  confusion  of  in- 
struction and  education.  We  strain  the  memory  instead 

of  cultivating  the  mind The  important  thing 

is  not  so  much  that  every  child  should  be  taught  as  that 
every  child  should  be  given  the  wish  to  learn. 

1 
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THE  ILLUSTRATIVE  ELEMENT. 

(Editorial  account  of  observations  in  the  best  primary  schools.) 

TiT  is  difficult  to  impress  teachers  with  the  value  of  pict- 

ure-making  in  connection  with  number  lessons.  The 
end  aimed  at  Is  ahsoliite  certainty  that  the  child  Is  right  in 
Ills  processes,  that  he  knows  he  Is  right,  that  he  makes  the 
processes  his  own  literally.  Every  teacher  knows  how  next 
to  impossible  it  Is  for  some  children  ever  to  solve  a prob- 
lem in  arithmetic.  Mental  arithmetics  have  done  the 
world  a service  of  which  poets  ought  to  write,  but  even 
those  stimulating  books,  that  have  made  brains  for  thou- 
sands, by  developing  skill  In  solving  problems,  would 
help  some  children  much  more  if  in  the  earlier  work  the 
habit  of  grasping  problems  was  learned  by  more  illustra- 
tive work.  Modern  methods  teach  the  child  to  invent 
some  illustration  that  shows  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
problem. 

The  work  must  begin  where  tlie  child  knows  the  fact 
before  he  illustrates  it.  He  must  be  taught  at  first  to 
illustrate  what  he  knmvs,  after  which  he  leads  himself  to 
learn  from  these  illustrations  what  he  else  might  not  know. 
The  time  of  recitation  is  never  used  for  illustrative  work, 
but  merely  the  study  time  is  given  to  it.  It  keeps  the 
child  busy.  It  furnishes  a habit  of  making  pictures  with 
a purpose.  The  teacher  does  not  assign  a lesson  for  illus- 
trative work,  does  not  ordinarily  give  questions  to  be 
illustrated,  or  problems  to  be  solved.  She  merely  tells 
them  to  see  what  they  can  illustrate  during  the  study  time. 
In  case  they  cannot  represent  the  objects  by  pictures  they 
may  be  allowed  to  represent  them  by  any  marks  to  illus- 
trate the  number-work. 

In  one  school  we  saw  a little  fellow  with  tliis  drawing. 
We  reduce  it  in  size,  but  with  him  it  took  the  whole  length 
of  the  slate. 


On  the  slate  below  it  were  these  figures  : 

21-5  = 16. 

We  asked  what  It  all  meant,  and  the  little  fellow  told 
us,  with  much  pride,  that  there  were  twenty-one  birds  on 
a fence,  and  five  flew  away,  and  then  there  were  sixteen 
left. 

Out  of  that  picture-making  he  had  been  fixing  a habit 
of  illustrating  his  work ; had  the  material  for  good  lan- 
guage practice ; had  been  happy ; and  his  number-work 
was  play  for  him. 


We  saw  another  little  child  illustrate  this  example  in  this 
way  : if  you  get  8 candles  for 
a pound,  how  many  candles 
will  you  get  if  you  buy  21- 
pounds  ? 8 -j-  8 -}-  4 = 20. 

The  aim  of  the  teacher 
from  the  first  should  be  to 
tell  the  child  little,  if  any- 
thing, about  what  he  is  to 
do  or  how  he  is  to  do  it. 
He  does  not  aim  to  have 
him  do  it  in  the  shortest  or 
the  best  way,  but  to  find  out 
a way  for  himself  to  illustrate  a solution  of  his  own  making. 
There  is  no  disposition  or  desire  to  have  him  go  any  faster 
than  he  can  think  it  oixt  for  himself.  Teachers  are  apt  to 
lack  courage,  and  not  trust  the  brains  of  the  child.  There 
is  almost  no  danger  of  crowding  them  if  they  be  given 
time  enough  and  use  their  own  Ingenuity. 


WAND  GYMNASTICS  FOR  GIRLS.* 

Part  II. 

SIXTH  MOVEMENT. 

fOSITION. — Right  hand  extended,  wand  horizontal, 
knuckles  down. 

Exercise  A. — (1)  Turn  hand  half-way,  knuckles  for- 
ward, wand  perpendicular  ; (2)  return.  Repeat,  8 counts. 

B. — (1)  Turn  hand  forward  and  over,  knuckles  up, 
wand  horizontal ; (2)  return.  Repeat,  8 counts. 

C. — (1)  Turn  hand  forward  sidewise,  keeping  knuckles 
down,  the  wand  remaining  horizontal,  but  at  right  angles 
with  previous  position  ; (2)  return.  Repeat,  8 counts. 

SEVENTH  MOVEMENT. 

Position. — Hands  at  side,  right  hand  holding  the  upper 
end  of  the  wand,  which  nearly  touches  the  floor. 

Exercise  A. — Same  as  the  first  movement,  except  that 
the  hand  is  carried  in  a diagonal,  midway  between  the 
side  and  the  front. 

B. — (1)  Carry  right  hand  out  and  up  at  the  side  to  the 
horizontal ; (2)  carry  it  on  a horizontal  forward  to  the 
diagonal ; (3)  carry  it  up  to  the  perpendicular  ; (4)  bring 
it  down  to  the  horizontal,  but  at  front ; (5)  carry  it 
sidewise  on  the  horizontal  to  the  diagonal,  and  pause  ; (6) 
continue  to  carry  it  sidewise  to  the  side;  (7)  return  to 
position  ; (8)  rest.  Repeat. 

EIGHTH  MOVEMENT. 

Position. — As  in  Fifth  Movement,  wand  in  front,  hand 
at  each  end. 

Exercise  A. — (1)  Carry  the  wand  to  the  left,  left  arm 
horizontal,  right  arm  crossing  the  body,  wand  at  angle  of 

• Based  on  an  exercise  witnessed  at  the  Franklin  School,  Boston, 
G.  B.  Putnam,  master. 
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45°  ; (2)  return.  Repeat.  8 counts. 

B.  — Same  to  the  right. 

C.  — (1)  To  the  left ; (2)  return  ; (3)  to  the  right ; (4) 
return.  Repeat. 

X). — (1)  To  the  left ; (2)  to  the  riglit  without  stopping 
at  position,  hut  pausing  definitely  when  in  either  the  left 
or  right  position.  8 counts. 

NINTH  MOVEMENT. 

Position. — As  in  the  Fifth  and  Eighth,  careful  that  tlie 
heels  are  together,  the  feet  forming  an  angle  of  45°,  weight 
on  left  foot. 

Exercise  ^.—(1)  Carry  right  foot  hack  a few  inches, 
without  bending  either  knee,  placing  right  foot  flat  upon 
the  floor,  wand  unmoved  ; (2)  return.  Repeat.  8 counts. 

B.  — Same  with  left  foot. 

C. — Alternate  (1)  and  (2)  with  right ; (3)  and  (4)  with 
left,  etc. 

D.  E,  and  F. — Same  as  A,  B,  C,  except  that  the  move- 
ment is  directly  forward. 

TENTH  MOVEMENT. 

Position. — As  in  the  Ninth. 

Exercise  A. — (1)  Carry  the  right  foot  hack  a few  inches 
without  moving  the  hody  or  the  left  limh,  toucliing  only 
the  toe  of  the  right  foot,  at  the  same  time  carrying  the 
wand  forward  to  an  angle  of  45° ; (2)  return  foot  and 
wand  ; (3)  foot  hack,  wand  forward  to  the  horizontal ; (4) 
return  ; (5)  foot  hack,  wand  forward  to  135°  ; (6)  return  ; 
(7)  foot  hack,  wand  up  till  the  arms  are  in  perpendicular 
l)osition ; (8)  return. 

B.  — (1)  Carry  the  right  foot  out  to  side,  without  moving 
hody  or  left  limh,  touching  only  the  inside  of  the  toe  to 
the  floor,  at  the  same  time  carry  the  wand  to  the  left  until 
the  left  arm  is  horizontal  and  the  right  crosses  the  hody  ; 
(2)  return.  Repeat,  8 coimts. 

C.  — Use  left  foot  as  in  B,  carrying  wand  to  the  right. 

ELEVENTH  MOVEMENT. 

Position. — As  in  Seventh  Movement,  hands  at  side,  right 
hand  holding  upper  end  of  wand. 

Exercise  A. — (1)  Carry  left  foot  hack  diagonally, 
quickly,  bending  right  knee  slightly,  body  erect,  at  the 
same  time  with  equal  promptness  carry  the  wand  forward 
and  upward  in  the  right  diagonal  to  an  angle  of  135°  ; (2) 
return.  Repeat,  8 counts. 

B.  — Same  as  in  A,  except  that  the  right  foot  goes  hack, 
and  the  right  arm  crosses  the  body,  carrying  the  wand  to 
the  left  diagonal  same  angle. 

C.  — Same,  left  foot  going  directly  to  the  side  and  the 
wand  going  directly  to  the  right  side,  at  an  angle  of  135°. 

D.  — Charge  forward  with  the  right  foot  at  diagonal 
carrying  the  wand  to  the  right  horizontal,  diagonal  at  the 
same  time. 

E.  — Charge  forward  with  left  foot,  carrying  the  wand 
to  the  left  horizontal  diagonal. 


TW'ELIcrH  MOVEMENT. 

Fositio?!.— Hands  at  side,  right  hand  liolding  lower 
end  of  wand,  which  rests  against  tlie  side  in  perpendicular 
position. 

Exercise  A. — (1)  Carry  right  hand  with  wand  promptly, 
energetically  across  the  hody,  toucliing  left  chest,  waiul 
being  perpendicular  beside  the  head ; (2)  return.  Re- 
peat, 8 counts. 


THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  PERSONAL  AND 
RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

BY  FRANC  E.  OLIVER. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. — A personal  pronoun  is  one  that  shows 
its  person  by  its  form.  A relative  pronoun  is  one  that  gets 
its  person  from  its  antecedent. 

Method  of  Development  (in  outline)^ : Review  pronoun  and  ante, 
cedent,  getting  from  the  children  hy  question  and  answer  the  fol- 
lowing : That  a pronoun  is  a word  that  stands  for  or  is  used  in  place 
of  a noun,  that  the  noun  for  which  the  pronoun  stands  is  called  the 
antecedent  of  the  pronoun  ; that  pronouns,  since  they  in  every  way 
fill  the  office  of  nouns,  have  the  same  properties  and  relations ; that 
the  properties  of  the  pronoun  are  person,  number,  and  gender,  and 
the  one  relation  is  case;  that  “person”  is  that  property  of  a 
noun  or  a pronoun  which  shows  whether  the  first,  second,  or  third 
party  is  represented. ^ 

Let  any  child  suggest  a pronoun.  Child  suggests  he  and 
the  teacher  writes  it  upon  the  blackboard,  numbering  it  1,  and  so 
on  until  at  least  twelve  pronouns  have  been  written  in  order,  thus  ; 

1.  he  4.  I 7.  my 

2.  they  5.  it  etc.,  etc. 

3.  who  6.  which 

After  the  list  is  completed,  begin  with  1,  questioning  substan- 
tially thus : 

What  part  of  speech  is  he?  A Pronoun. 

Give  the  properties  of  he.  Third  person,  singular  number,  mas- 
culiue  gender. 

Why  has  he  third  person  ? Because  it  represents  the  third  party. 
What  other  party  may  he  represent  ? No  other. 

What  person,  then,  has  it  always  ? Third  person. 

Teacher  will  write  upon  the  board,  opposite  “ 1.  he,”  always 
has  third  person. 

Similarly  treat  “2,”  and  obtain  that  it  always  represents  the 
third  party,  and  so  always  has  third  person. 

Give  properties  of  who.  Children  say  they  cannot. 

Why  not  ? Because  it  isn’t  in  a sentence. 

Teacher  therefore  writes:  “The  man  who  sows  his  field  trusts 
in  God.” 

Children  now  say  that  who  has  third  person,  because  it  repre- 
sents the  third  party. 

How  do  you  know  that  it  represents  the  third  party  ? It  repre- 
sents the  same  party  as  the  noun  man,  its  antecedent,  and  since 
man  represents  the  third  party,  and  has  the  third  person,  who  must 
also  have  third  person. 

Why,  then,  has  who  third  person  ? Because  its  antecedent  has 
third  person. 

Teacher  writes  : “You  who  love  your  brothers  are  happy.” 

Tell  me  the  person  of  who.  Second  person. 

Why  ? Because  its  antecedent  you  has  second  person. 

Teacher  writes,  “ I who  stand  here  am  your  friend.” 

Tell  me  the  person  of  who.  First  person. 

Why  ? Because  its  antecedent  I has  first  person. 

What  person,  then,  may  who  have  ? First,  second,  or  third. 

How  shall  we  determine  its  person  ? By  the  person  of  its  ante- 
cedent. 
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Summary. — What  part  of  speech  are  all  these  words  ? Pronouns. 
How  many  persons  did  we  find  he  may  have  ? One  only. 

We  will  mark  it  thus  +. 

1.  Ae— always  has  third  person,  + 

Referring  to  2 : How  many  persons  may  they  have  ? One  only. 
How  shall  we  mark  it  ? With  a +. 

Referring  to  3 : How  many  persons  may  who  have  ? Three. 

How  shall  we  determine  which  one  it  has  at  any  time  ? By  its 
antecedent. 

May  we  use  the  same  mark  for  3 that  we  have  used  for  1 and  2 ? 
No ; we  must  devise  another.  We  will  mark  it  O • 

Similarly  question  for  each,  until  the  list  is  completed,  and  the 


results  appear  thus ; 

1.  he — always  has  third  person + 

2.  they — always  has  third  person + 

3.  who — depends  upon  its  antecedent  for  its  person  . . O 

4.  J— always  has  first  person + 

5.  it — always  has  third  person -t- 

6.  which — depends  upon  its  antecedent  for  its  person  . . O 

7.  my — always  has  first  person + 


Referring  to  marks : How  many  different  kinds  of  marks  have 
we  found  it  necessary  to  use  ? Two. 

Who  can  draw  a conclusion  from  this  ? There  are  two  kinds  of 
pronouns  on  the  hoard. 

Let  us  separate  them  thus  : 


+ 

o 

be 

who 

they 

which 

I 

that 

it 

what 

my 

whose 

your 
etc.,  etc. 

etc.,  etc. 

What  did  we  learn  about  the  person  of  the  + pronouns  ? They 
may  have  one  person  only. 

How,  then,  may  we  determine  their  person  ? We  can  always 
tell  it  from  simply  looking  at  them,  or  we  can  tell  their  person  by 
their  form.* 

Opposite  the  -}-  pronouns  teacher  writes,  show  their  person  by 
their  form  ; thus  : 


+ 

he 

they 

my 

it 

etc. 


.show  their  person  by  their  form. 


What  did  we  learn  of  the  person  of  the  O pronouns  ? They 
get  their  person  from  their  antecedent. 

Teacher  writes  this  on  the  board  thus  : 

O 

who  1 
which  ! 

what  ' person  from  their  antecedent. 

whose 

etc.  ] 


Teacher  writes  opposite  “3.  who,”  depends  upon  its  antecedent 
for  its  person. 

Similarly  question  for  each  until  the  list  is  completed  and  the 
results  stand  thus : 

1.  he — always  has  third  person. 

2.  they — always  has  third  person. 

3.  who— depends  upon  its  antecedent  for  its  person. 

4.  I — always  has  first  person. 

5.  it — always  has  third  person. 

6.  which — depends  upon  its  antecedent  for  its  person. 

7"  my — always  has  first  person  ; etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


What  two  cla.sses  of  pronouns  have  we  thus  discovered  ? Those 
that  show  their  person  by  tbeir  form  and  those  that  get  their  per- 
son from  their  antecedent. 

According  to  custom  we  want  a name  for  each  class.  We  will 
call  those  pronouns  that  show  their  person  by  their  form  Personal 
Pronouns,  and  those  that  get  their  person  from  their  antecedent  we 
will  call  Relative  Pronouns. 

Require  these  definitions  to  be  given  by  the  children  individually 
and  in  concert,  write  them  upon  the  blackboard,  and  give  tbe  usual 
drill  exercises  on  this  lesson.^ 

NOTES. 

1.  Before  giving  this  lesson  the  children  must  have  a knowledge 
of  nouns,  their  classification,  properties,  and  relations ; also  they 
must  be  able  to  define  and  distinguish  pronouns,  giving  their  prop- 
erties, relations,  and  antecedents. 

2.  The  children  have  been  taught  that  the  first  party  is  the 
speaker,  the  second  the  person  spoken  to,  the  third  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of. 

3.  If  the  children  do  not  give  this  answer  readily,  the  teacher 
can  get  it  by  some  such  method  as  this : Write  two  words  upon  the 
board,  as  “cat,”  “melon”;  ask  how  they  are  able  to  tell  those 
words  apart.  Children  may  say  they  are  made  of  different  letters, 
or  are  spelled  differently.  Then  ask  if  they  have  to  stop  to  spell 
each  word  before  they  can  tell  it.  No,  they  know  the  minute  they 
look  at  it,  taking  the  word  as  a whole. 

What  of  the  word  do  we  see  when  we  look  at  it  ? Its  shape  ; or, 
better,  its  form. 

4.  This  distinction  between  personal  and  relative  pronouns  is  but 
partial,  and  yet  it  is  sufficient  for  beginners  of  technical  grammar. 
It  is  the  idea  from  which,  when  the  children  have  advanced  far- 
ther in  this  science  comes  the  finer  distinction,  that  of  the  relative 
pronoun  being  a connective  while  the  personal  pronoun  is  not,  and 
this  may  be  added  to  the  definitions  already  formed. 


PENMANSHIP.— L* 

speak  of  penmanship  not  as  a fine  art,  but  as  a 
VV  branch  of  education  which  materially  affects  every 
child  whether  destined  to  become  a professional  man,  me- 
chanic, or  laborer.  Every  one  should  have  a good,  plain 
handwriting,  and  should  obtain  it  in  the  public  schools. 

This  is  a purely  gymnastic  exercise,  and  should  be  ac- 
quired by  the  greatest  precision  and  accuracy.  The  sim- 
ple thing  to  be  accomplished  is  the  making  of  a perfectly 
smooth  line  by  both  nibs  of  the  pen.  Secure  an  erect, 
easy  position  ; both  feet  squarely  planted  on  the  floor  ; 
knees  at  a little  more  than  right  angle  ; forearm  on  the 
table  ; elbow  never  drawn  back  of  a right  angle.  Slide 
on  the  nail  of  the  third  finger ; let  the  pen  rest  in  the 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers.  Give  a great  many  simple 
exercises  in  movement.  Thorough  work  in  position  and 
movement,  holding  the  pupils  to  the  same  in  all  their 
writing,  will  give  each  child  an  excellent  handwriting. 

The  average  student  in  the  high  school  cannot  write 
more  than  ten  words  per  minute,  while,  after  proper 
training,  he  will  easily  reach  fifteen.  This  makes  a dif- 
ference of  forty  minutes  in  two  hours’  writing.  The 
handwriting  reacts  upon  the  mind,  and  usually  indicates 
the  mind. 

The  three  essentials  to  a good  handwriting  are  legi- 
* Copyright,  1887. 
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billty,  ease,  and  rapidity  The  best  business  writers  are 
those  who  have  studied  some  system  thoroughly  until 
they  can  write  an  accurate  copy,  afterwards  modifying 
this  to  admit  of  rapidity. 

SIMPLE  DIKECTIONS. 

A child  who  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  can  be  taught 
to  keep  his  feet  flat  upon  the  floor.  This  should  be  in- 
sisted upon,  for  if  the  feet  are  out  of  position  the  whole 
body  will  be  affected.  If  they  are  thrown  back  under 
the  seat  too  much  weight  will  be  put  upon  the  arms,  and 
they  will  be  thrown  out  upon  the  desk  too  far,  interfering 
with  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  the  slant  of  the  let- 
ters ; if  thrown  too  far  forward  the  body  must  be  thrown 
backward  to  balance,  and  very  soon  the  pupil  is  in  a 
slovenly  position.  The  body  should  be  straight  and 
slightly  inclined  forward,  but  not  to  bring  any  great 
weight  upon  the  arms.  The  arms  should  be  thrown  out 
from  the  body  nearly  to  the  corners  of  the  ordinary 
school-desk,  but  never  beyond.  This  will  bring  the  eyes 
within  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches  of  the  paper,  which 
is  the  right  distance.  The  paper,  or  book,  should  be 
placed  on  the  desk  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees ; then, 
by  simply  swinging  the  hands  toward  the  body,  every 
downward  stroke  will  slant  fifty-two  degrees. 

If  a child  at  six  writes  with  a short,  blunt  pencil  on  a 
slate  he  will  make  very  poor  letters,  the  hand  will  be  in 
a bunch,  and  the  forefinger  will  describe  one  side  of  a 
pyramid.  He  will  contract  a habit  that  will  require  years 
of  patient,  hard  work  to  overcome.  This  is  nothing  but 
a bad  habit  contracted  by  the  use  of  a little  slate-pencil 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  but  he  will  always  think  it 
natural.  If  he  had  been  given  a long,  sharp  pencil,  with 
a good  slate,  ruled  to  indicate  the  height  of  every  letter, 
and  taught  to  point  the  pencil  over  the  shoulder,  always 
taking  position  described  above,  he  would  have  formed  a 
habit  which  would  have  given  him  a good  handwriting. 

In  the  second  year  use  lead  pencils,  choosing  those  that 
are  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft.  We  use  Dixon’s  M or 
Faber’s  No.  3,  which  are  very  smooth  and  entirely  free 
from  grit. 

One  very  important  thing  aimed  at  is  to  carry  a light 
hand.  If  a large,  broad-pointed  pen  be  used  this  cannot 
be  done  ; if  a very  fine  one  be  used  it  will  soon  wear  out, 
so  we  take  the  middle  ground  and  use  a pen  of  medium 
point  and  flexibility.  We  prefer  the  Spencerian  No.  1. 
Ink  should  be  jet  black,  and  should  flow  freely.  “ The 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword,”  and  the  teacher  who 
would  attempt  to  assist  in  having  it  skillfully  wielded 
must  exercise  care,  have  patience,  and  persevere,  remem- 
bering especially  that  “ He  who  is  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.” 


Let  every  session  have  in  it  some  exercise  that  shall 
Inspire  the  children  to  observe  nature  more  closely,  and 
describe  its  features  or  activities  more  easily  and  skillfully. 


WHAT  THE  GRANDMOTHERS  SAY. 

® SIXTY  years  ago  to  a day 

Three  roaidens  lived, — so  the  grandmothers  say, — 

In  a farmhouse  under  an  old  elm  tree, 

And  they  were  as  busy  as  maids  could  be. 

And  as  fair  as  busy, — the  grandmothers  say,— 

O,  sixty  years  ago  to  a day. 

For  Molly  could  spin  and  Dolly  could  bake,' 

And  Polly  had  all  the  butter  to  make ; 

And  never  an  idle  moment  had  they 
To  spend  with  the  village  girls  at  play ; 

For  Molly  must  spin,  and  Dolly  must  bake. 

And  Polly  has  all  the  butter  to  make. 

Those  were  good  old  times, — so  the  grandmothers  say, — 
O,  sixty  years  ago  to  a day, 

When  bread  was  baked  in  the  proper  way 
And  butter  was  sweet  as  the  new-mown  hay ; 

And  yarn  was  yarn, — so  the  grandmothers  say, — 

O,  sixty  years  ago  to  a day. 

Now,  who  were  these  maidens  so  clever  and  quick. 

Who  never  were  naughty,  idle,  nor  sick. 

Who  were  busy  and  healthy  and  handsome  or  gay, 

O,  sixty  years  ago  to  a day  ? 

I think  you  will  not  have  to  go  very  far 
Before  you  find  out  who  these  maidens  are ; 

Your  grandmother’s  one  and  my  grandmother’s  one, — 
In  fact,  every  grandmother  under  the  sun. 

Was  one  of  the  Mollys  or  Dollys  or  Pollys 
Who  did  such  wonderful  things,  they  say, 

O,  sixty  years  ago  to  a day. 

— Australian  Schoolmaster. 


Fix  Firmly. — It  is  possible  for  a fact,  a truth,  a face,  a 
form,  a sentence,  to  be  so  vividly  impressed,  in  an  instant, 
as  to  be  permanently  retained  and  made  readily  available, 
but  these  occurrences  are  so  rare  as  to  be  highly  improb- 
able in  our  experience.  A single  impression  seldom  suf- 
fices for  permanency.  It  is,  as  a rule,  only  a question  of 
time  for  the  erasure  of  the  impression  of  anything  seen  or 
considered  but  a moment. 

Nevertheless,  the  keener  the  attention  when  anything 
is  learned,  the  less  repetition  is  required,  and  it  becomes 
a time-saving  process  to  acquire  such  skill  in  attention  as 
to  reduce  the  waste  of  time  in  reconsideration  to  the 
minimum.  Into  everything  that  is  well  learned  we  spin 
a part  of  our  best  self,  our  thought.  Our  knowledge, 
when  it  is  acquired  with  interest,  is  like  the  web  of  the 
spider,  who  puts  himself  into  it,  and  still  retains  such  a 
sensitive  connection  with  it  that  to  touch  any  thread 
touches  the  spider  himself  and  awakens  him  from  sleep. 
Our  knowledge  should  be  such  that  to  touch  it  at  any  point 
is  to  make  everything  connected  with  it  alive  in  memory. 
— Journal  of  Education. 


Until  the  happy  time  arrives  when  some  such  maga- 
zine as  Wide  Awake  or  St.  Nicholas  shall  be  as  freely 
provided  for  the  use  of  school  children  as  the  textbooks 
now  are,  teachers  would  do  well  to  have  an  eye  for  any 
article  in  them  which  can  supplement  or  make  more  in 
teresting  their  own  peculiar  work.  Take,  for  instance, 
Margaret  Sidney’s  articles  on  Concord,  now  running  in 
the  Wide  Awake.  A reading  of  each  installment  to  a 
geography  class  would  indelibly  impress  their  study  of 
Concord  on  the  mind. 
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LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

1SHOW  the  picture  to  the  pupils  and  ask  them  to  tell  you  all 
^ the  objects  they  can  see.  Write  the  list  of  objects  on  the 
blackboard. 

E 2.  Ask  the  pupils  what  the  objects  in  the  picture  are'  doing. 
Write  these  ^sentences  on  the  board,  and  require  the  pupils  to 
copy  them. 

3.  Ask  the  pupils  to  describe  the  objects.  Write  these  sentences 
lud  require  copy. 

4.  Let  the  pupils  question  each  other  in  regard  to  the  objects. 


Illustration  2. — What  do  you  think  the  girls’  names  are,  Agnes  ? 

Ans. — I think  the  girl  standing  up  is  Lucy  Lee,  and  the  girl  who 
is  kneeling  is  Bertha  Stone. 

•5.  Let  some  pupil  take  the  picture  and  tell  a story  about  it. 

0.  Remove  the  picture  and  let  all  the  children  write  a story 
about  it. 

Object  of  the  lesson  : 

1.  To  cultivate  powers  of  (1)  observation  ; (2)  imagination  ; 
(3)  expression. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  sentence-writing,  use  of  capital  letters, 
and  punctuation  marks. 
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A HELP  IN  TEACHING  ENGLISH.  I 

BY  PAUL  B.  OTIS.  j 

most  striking  feature  of  the  English  language  is 
its  mixed  origin.  Any  one,  however,  that  has  taught 
its  history  in  an  elementary  way  will  testify  that  the  origin 
itself  never  was  so  effectually  mixed  as  in  the  average 
scholar’s  mind.  The  phantom-like  character  which  even 
historical  facts  assume  in  the  minds  of  pupils  that  are 
taken  up  with  making  history  of  their  own  in  five-minute 
])ieces,  prevents  the  teacher  from  making  plain  the  struct- 
ure of  English  by  associating  it  with  the  early  history  of 
England.  And  so  in  want  of  a more  rational  framework 
upon  which  to  fasten  in  place  the  successive  changes  in 
our  mother-tongue,  that  seem  to  play  a perpetual  game  of 
“ puss-in-the-corner  ” in  the  j)upirs  memory,  I have 
adopted  the  u]>per  Mississippi  River  with  its  chief  trib- 
utaries. 

The  comparison,  here  briefly  suggested  and  to  be  ex- 
panded in  the  schoolroom,  is  as  follows  : 

Tiie  Gaelic  Kelts,  crossing  over  from  the  mainland  in 
very  early  times,  conquered  the  earlier  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  and  were  In  turn  invaded  and  conquered  by  their 
own  kindred,  the  Cymric  Celts.  The  two  peoples  soon 
fused,  and  Celtic  was  their  common  speech.  The  Roman 
conquest  (55  B.  C. — 70  A.  D.)  had  but  little  effect  upon 
the  language.  Not  until  the  Teutonic  invasion  (449  A.  D.) 
was  there  any  radical  change.  Thereafter  the  Celtic  al- 
most disappeared  before  the  new  dialects  of  the  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes.  At  last  by  a natural  process  these 
fused  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  (828  A.  D.),  which  remained 
tlie  tongue  of  the  common  people  long  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  (1066  A.  D.)  had  brought  into  the  country  a 
whole  new  language.  After  the  blending  of  the  Norman 
and  Anglo-Saxon  had  taken  place,  no  important  sudden 
influx  of  a new  element  occurred. 

The  twofold  Celtic  tongue  I represent  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mississippi  (Gaelic)  and  Minnesota  Rivers 
(Cymric),  while  tlfe  course  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  Missouri,  represents  the  continuance 
of  this  fused  Celtic.  The  Missouri,  In  volume  far  greater 
tlian  the  main  stream,  corresponds  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Norman-French  element  is  represented  by  the  Ohio 
River.  The  waters  of  this  stream  not  only  approximately 
show  the  relative  number  of  Norman  words  introduced, 
but  remaining  so  distinct  as  to  be  clearly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Mississi^^pi  for  some  distance  below  the 
point  of  confluence,  also  represent  the  slow  union  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman. 

This  simple  association  puts  an  end  to  the  mental 
“ puss-in-the-corner  ” as  quickly  as  the  bell  for  the  end 
of  recess  in  a well-ordered  school. 


Be  out  of  doors  with  the  pupils,  studying  fruit,  foliage, 
birds,  or  autumn  flowers. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.-(IL) 
Hills. 

BY  MAKIOX  T.  KITTREDGE,  KITCUBUKG,  MASS. 


1.  Outcome  of  a (long)  slope. 

2.  IIow  formed  ? 

a.  By  erosion  of  anti  clinal  strata.  {Le  Conte, 
' p.  243.) 

h.  Left  by  moraines  or  eroded  by  glaciers,  drift. 
{Le  Conte,  p.  514.) 

c.  Winds,  dunes. 

d.  Volcanic  action. 

e.  llill-makiog  under  water. 

3.  Parts  of  a hill. 

a.  Summit,  intersection  of  slopes. 
h.  Sides,  slopes.  (2). 

c.  Base  ; irregular  line  marking  termination  of 
slopes. 

4.  Slopes. 

a.  Most  important.  Why  ? 

1.  Contains  all  soil. 

2.  Can  any  more  vegetation  grow  than  if  level  ? 
h.  Kinds. 

1.  On  same  hill,  same  or  unlike  ? 

2.  In  glacial  regions. 

Northern  slope,  steep  and  smooth. 
Southern  slope,  gradual,  stony. 

3.  Determined  by 

Inclination)  j strata. 

Hardness  ) 


Formerly  one  continuous  ridge  or 
hill. 


5.  IIow  occur. 
a.  Isolated.  ( 
h.  Ranges.  ) 

Chains.  Time  produced  such  changes. 

6 Use. 

a.  Break  force  of  the  wind. 
h.  Attract  and  distribute  moisture. 

c.  Keep  ingredients  of  the  soil  in  reserve. 

d.  Produce  a hardier  growth  of  plants  and  animals. 


Reference  Books:  Le  Conte's  Geology:  Dana's  Geologictl 
Story  Briery  Told ; Beclus' s T/ie  Earth ; Reclus's  The  Ocean,  At- 
mosphere and  Life;  Buskin's  The  True  and  Beautiful;  Abbott's 
{Jacob)  Water  and  Land;  Uuxley' s Physiography ; Physical  Geog- 
raphy ; Geology. 

In  this  lesson  ask  pupils  to  go  to  the  molding-board  and  make 
the  differently-shaped  hills  which  they  have  seen.  In  a few  lessons 
they  may  be  able  to  produce  the  conformation  of  the  section  of 
country  in  which  they  live.  It  is  well  to  use  the  technical  terms  of 
the  geology  as  they  are  easily  explained  and  wiU  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  student  later. 


— In  1886  the  United  States  produced  10,000,000  tons  of  iron 
ore;  zinc,  42,641  tons;  quicksilver,  2,291,634  pounds;  building 
stone, valued  at  $19,000,000;  bricks  and  tiles,  valued  at  $38,500,000  ; 
grindstones,  valued  at  $2,500,000 ; and  precious  stones,  at  $79,056. 

— The  following  cities  of  the  world,  according  to  the  latest 
evidence,  have  over  one  million  inhabitants  : Aitichi,  Japan ; Berlin, 
Prussia;  Canton,  China;  Changchoofoo,  China;  London,  Eng- 
land; New  York;  Paris,  France;  Siam,  China;  Tschautchau-fu, 
China. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. . . 

PEIMART. 

HEALTIL  LESSONS.  By  Jerome  Walker,  M.  D. 

An  attractive  little  work  for  primary  classes,  designed  to  teach  health  subjects  to 
children  in  an  interesting  and  impressive  way,  and  to  present  to  their  minds  hygienic 
facts  that  are  easily  comprehended,  and  that  quickly  lead  to  practical  results  in  the 
daily  habits  and  observations. 

Beautifully  illustrated  in  a unique  and  attractive  manner. 

Introduction  Price,  48  Cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY. . . 

ELEMENTARY. 

SOW  WE  LIVE;  or,  THE  HUMAN  BODY  AND  HOW 
TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  IT.  An  Elementary  Course  in  Anat- 
omy, Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  By  James  Johonnot,  Eugene 
Bouton,  Ph.  D.,  and  Henry  D.  Didam  a,  M.  D, 

A text-book  thoroughly  adapted  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  laws  of  Hygiene  (including  the  effects  of  alcohol), 
with  a special  chapter  on  Alcohol  and  Narcotics  by  Dr.  Didama. 

Introduction  Price,  40  Cents. 

CHEMISTRY.  . . 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  Mary  Shaw- 
Brewster. 

A course  of  simple  experiments  for  beginners,  giving  great  prominence  to  practical 
work  by  the  pupil.  The  experiments  are  of  the  most  elementary  character,  and  the 
simplest  apparatus  is  employed.  Each  student  is  required  to  make  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  from  each  experiment  a practical  lesson  is  drawn. 

Introduction  Price,  66  cents. 

ZOOLOGY 

FIRST  BOOK  OI  ZOOLOOT.  By  Edward  S.  Morse, 
Ph.  D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology 
in  Bowdoin  College. 

Professor  Morse  has  adapted  this  First  Book  of  Zoology  to  the  pupils  of  the 
United  States.  The  examples  presented  for  study  are  such  as  are  common  and  famil- 
iar to  every  schoolboy, — as  snails,  insects,  spiders,  worms,  mollusks,  etc. 

Introduction  Price,  84  cents. 

BOTANY 

FIRST  BOOK  OI  BOTANY.  Designed  to  cultivate  the 
Observing  Powers  of  Children.  By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  Re- 
vised edition. 

In  this  book  the  true  objective  method  is  applied  to  elementary  science-teaching. 
Plants  themselves  are  the  objects  of  study,  and  the  knowledge  thus  g’ained  becomes  at 
once  accurate  and  of  practical  value  as  a preparation  for  study  in  other  departments 
of  science. 

Introductory  Price,  64  cents. 

_ Sample  copies  will  he  mailed,  postpaid,  to  teachers  or  school  - officers,  for  examination,  at  the  introduction 
prices.  Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  catalogue,  “ Educational  Notes,”  etc. 
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OROWIIVC  IM  POPULARITY  EVERY  RAf 

Mu^id  ki\(i 

By  JOHN  W.  TUFTS  and  H.  E.  HOLT. 

-rr-r  -r-r  ^ mA)st  tJiorouufhly  Systematic^  progressive,  complete, 

l_l  \ Y most  musical.  [and  economical. 

Ml  XJL  -L  • ^.  They  are  the  easiest  to  teach. 

Every  Teacher  should  send  40  cents  for  Teachers’  Manual,  explaining  and  iUustrating  the  course.  Catalogue  and  Price- 
lists of  School  Publications,  Maps,  and  Illustrative  School  Apparatus  mailed  free. 

SILVER,  ROGERS,  & CO.,  Publishers,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

9 Bond  St.,  New  York  : I 34  & I 36  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  : 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS,  New  York  Manaser.  S.  A.  MAXWELL  & CO. 


BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE;  or,  the  Use  of  the  Will  in  Pubiic  Speaking. 

By  NATHAN  SHEPPARD. 


“ Eapilnl,  Fniniliar  an«I  Racy.” 

“ I Shall  recommend  it  to  our  three  schools  of  elocution.  It  s r '-'i- 
tal,  familiar  and  racy,  and  profoundly  philosophical.”  — Josepji  i 
Duktea,  D.D.  _ 

PerHonal  Experience. 

“ He  illustrates  the  influence  of  the  will  in  public  speaking  by  a 
reference  to  his  own  case,  when  he  had  decided  to  adopt  the  career  of 
a lecturer.  He  was  told  that  he  would  certainly  fail,  because  his  ar- 
ticulation was  imperfect,  his  voice  feeble,  and  bis  organs  of  speech 
inadequate.  By  the  sheer  force  of  his  will,  he  says,  he  overcame  all 
these  obstacles,  and  for  twenty  years  he  has  supported  himself  by 
public  speaking.  The  methods  employed  by  him  to  attain  this  end  are 
laid  before  the  reader,  together  with  a good  deal  of  useful  advice  rp- 
latlug  to  the  subject.  Referring  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  buildinp 
devoted  to  public  speaking.  Dr.  Sheppard  aptly  remarks  : ‘The  audi- 
ence room  of  the  house  of  God  is  constructed  in  impudent  defiance  of 
His  laws  of  acoustics,  while  the  play  house  is  constructed  in  obedience 

FUNK  & WACNALLS,  Publishers, 


12mo,  Cloth.  Price,  75  cents. 

to  those  laws.’  He  writes  in  a pungent  and  sometimes  colloquial 
s'  vie,  and  illustrates  his  ideas  by  an  abundance  of  anecdotes.”  — New 
ivrk  Sun. 

‘^Knockn  to  Flindera”  Old  Theories. 

“ They  are  very  racy  and  earnest  talks  full  ofisense,  and  most  de- 
lightfully dogmatic.  The  author  knocks  to  flinders  the  theories  of 
elocutionists,  and  opposes  all  their  rules  with  one  simple  counsel: 
‘ Wake  up  your  will.’  ”—TheN.  Y.  Evangelist. 

A Timely  Warnine. 

“ Elocutionists,  take  notice ! Your  craft  is  in  danger,  your  occupation  Is 
threatened  ! That  is  to  say,  if  public  speakers  will  heed  the  advice  of 
the  author  of  this  book.  How  many  beautiful  stories  of  the  advice 

flven  by  actors  and  orators  he  spoils  ! How  many  beautiful  bubbles 
e bursts  ! The  ‘ talks'  are  decidedly  Interesting,  witty  and  philosophi- 
cal. No  public  speaker  can  fail  to  get  much  good  from  Mr.  Sheppard's 
suggestions,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  find  every  page  of  real  value.”  — 
National  Baptist. 

18  & 20  Astor  Place,  NEW  YORK. 
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A preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  s readily  - dilated  by  the  system. 

EspGcially  rGcomniGndGd.  for  Dyspopsia,  MGntal  and.  Physical  Ex- 
haustion, Indigestion,  Headache,  Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  Etc. 

PRESCRIBED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  COMBINES  WELL  WITH  SUCH  STIMULANTS  AS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE. 

It  makes  a delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free.  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BJEWA-RE  OF  I M 1 T A T I O IV  S . 
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BEFORE  CHRISTMAS. 

BY  W.  WHITMAN  BAILEY. 

V LD  Santa  Claus  is  busy  now, 

J Afar  within  his  cave  of  ice, 

In  making  each  one  something  nice, 

To  hang  upon  the  Christmas  bough. 

His  little  elves  work  night  and  day 
To  fashion  all  the  wondrous  toys 
That  so  delight  the  girls  and  boys. 

And  give  them  gladsome  holiday. 

New  messengers  will  yet  arrive  ; 

The  children  everywhere  will  write 
“ Old  Santa,  don’t  forget  me,  quite!  ” 
How  shall  he  manage  to  survive  ? 

Experience  and  good  nature,  too. 

With  plenteous  love  for  great  and  small, 
Must  aid  him,  if  he’s  helped  at  all. 

That  so  his  pledges  may  be  true. 

We  surely  know  his  beUs  will  ring 
Above  our  roof  on  Christmas  eve. 

That  here  his  presents  he  wiU  leave. 

That  benediction  he  will  bring. 

Then,  to  the  busy  Saint,  good  cheer! 

We’ll  bear  our  lot  as  best  we  may 
Until  the  joyous  Yule-tide  day 
With  “peace,  good  will  ” onoe  more  is  here. 


RESOLUTIONS  FOR  A CHILD. 


BY  ANNA  B.  BADLAM,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


1.  I have  two  hands 
To  work  or  play. 
I’ll  do  my  share 
Of  each,  to-day. 

•3.  I have  two  ears 
Mamma  to  hear. 
I’ll  mind  both  her 
And  papa  dear. 

•’).  I have  a month 

The  truth  to  tell ; 
I’ll  try  each  day 
To  speak  it  well. 


2.  I have  two  feet 
Papa  to  meet ; 

I’ll  run  to'.him 
With  kisses  sweet. 

4.  I have  two  eyes ; 

They’re  honest,  true ; 
I’m  not  afraid 
To  look  at  you. 

6.  I have  a mind 

That  ought  to  grow ; 
I’ll  try  each  day 
New  truths  to  know. 


7.  I have  a soul 

As  pure  as  snow  ; 
God  grant  that  I 
May  keep  it  so. 


CHARLIE  TELLS  A LIE. 

BY  IDA  M.  GARDNER,  PROVIDENCE. 

I. — How  Did  it  Happen? 

HARLIE  W was  one  of  the  most  lovable  boys 

^ in  Miss  Greene’s  school.  His  frank,  manly  face 
won  instant  regard,  and  as  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks 
and  months,  there  grew  up  between  the  boy  and  his 
teacher  a mutual  love  and  confidence  that  was  ripening 
into  a lifelong  friendship. 

“ Mamma,  can’t  I have  some  roses  for  my  Miss 
Greene  ?”  was  a frequent  morning  request  that  revealed 
the  boy’s  attitude  toward  his  teacher, — always  one  of  love 
and  trust,  never  one  of  fear. 

Charlie  was  a little  fellow,  eight  years  of  age,  and  con- 
sequently recited  in  the  lower  classes  to  the  assistant 
teachers.  He  was  a genuine  boy,  full  of  animal  spirits, 
which  sometimes  made  him  restless  in  his  class  and 
troublesome  to  his  teachers. 

Miss  Greene  kept  the  government  of  her  school  chiefly 
in  her  own  hands.  Yet  she  gave  a certain  part  of  it  to 
her  teachers.  “ Speak  once,  pleasantly.  A repetition  of 
the  offence  may  come  from  forgetfulness,  but  the  child 
must  learn  not  to  forget ; therefore  call  him  to  you  for  a 
quiet  talk,  in  which,  while  you  admit  that  he  may  have  for- 
gotten, you  impress  the  fact  that  this  is  a warning  and  that 
a third  offence  must  send  him  to  me.  This  talk  is  your 
chance  to  get  a hold  upon  the  pupil.  At  a third  offence, 
speak  pleasantly  but  gravely  and  firmly,  and  send  him  to 
me.  This  establishes  your  authority.  I shall  never  de- 
cide a case  without  hearing  your  side  of  the  question.” 

Charlie  had  been  growing  restless  in  Miss  0 ’s 

classes  for  several  days,  and  was  approaching  one  of 
those  crises  which  must  come  once  in  a while  to  every 
wide-awake  hoy.  With  the  confidence  which  always  ex- 
isted between  Miss  Greene  and  her  assistants.  Miss 

O said  one  day : “ I fear  I shall  have  to  send 

Charlie  to  you  soon.  He  seems  to  have  been  good  as  long 
as  he  can.  I have  talked  to  him,  but  I think  he  must  go 
a little  farther  before  reaction  is  possible.  If  he  does,  I 
shall  have  to  send  him  to  you.”  Before  the  class  in 
arithmetic  was  over  Charlie  was  again  lawless  and  dis- 
orderly, and  Miss  O said,  gravely, — 

“ Charlie  may  report  himself  to  Miss  Greene  at  recess.” 
The  boy  was  sobered  instantly,  and  gave  no  farther 
trouble.  At  recess  Miss  0 said  to  Miss  Greene  ; 
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“ I have  told  Charlie  to  come  to  you  this  recess.  He 
has  not  done  it  yet.  What  shall  I do  if  he  does  not  obey 
me  ? ” 

“ When  your  next  class  comes  into  the  recitation-room, 
say  very  (juietly  that  he  has  not  obeyed  you,  and  that  you 
cannot  receive  him  in  any  of  your  classes  until  he  has 
done  so.” 

During  the  remainder  of  the  recess  Miss  Greene  quietly 
watched  the  boy.  His  heightened  color  and  evident 
avoidance  of  her  eye  told  htr  that  he  was  having  a strug- 
gle with  himself.  She  therefore  remained  at  her  desk  in- 
stead of  moving  about  as  usual,  and  smiled  at  him,  if  she 
happened  to  catch  his  eye,  that  he  might  be  encouraged  to 
come  to  her  frankly. 

Recess  ended,  but  Charlie  only  gave  a sigh  of  relief, 
and,  slate  in  hand,  passed  into  the  recitation-room  with 

his  class.  Miss  O , true-hearted  teacher  as  she  was, 

did  not  close  the  door  as  usual,  knowing  how  much  easier 
it  would  be  for  Charlie  to  come  back  through  an  open 

door.  When  the  class  had  found  seats.  Miss  O 

said  quietly, — 

“ Charlie  has  not  yet  reported  to  Miss  Greene,  and  I 
cannot  have  him  in  any  of  my  classes  until  he  obeys  me. 
You  may  go  now,  Charlie.” 

The  poor  little  fellow  looked  up,  with  the  perspiration 
standing  in  great  drops  upon  his  flushed  face. 

“Miss  O , I know  I have  got  to  go ; I know  I 

must  go,  but  it — seems  as  if  I couldn't." 

Miss  O swallowed  the  lump  that  came  into  her 

own  throat.  It  was  not  obstinacy  that  had  the  child  in 
its  grasp,  and  she  was  prompt  to  offer  help, 

“ Yes,  Charlie,  you  must  go ; but  if  it  will  help  you  I 
will  go  with  you,” 

“No,”  he  shook  his  head.  “I’d  rather  go  alone. 
Please  may  I sit  still  just  a minute  and  think  about  it,” 
he  implored. 

“ Yes,  for  a moment,  but  I cannot  let  you  take  up  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  class.” 

The  silence  was  dreadful  while  the  little  fellow  strug- 
gled, and  the  others  looked  on  in  sympathy.  At  last 
little  May  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  unconscious  of 
the  presence  of  others,  she  sighed,  “ Oh,  if  he  would 
only  go  quick,  and  have  it  over,  how  much  better  it 
ould  be  ! ” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  it  would.  Now,  Charlie,  I can  wait  no 
longer.” 

The  boy  rose  to  his  feet,  took  two  steps  toward  the 
door,  but  sank  back  into  his  seat  with  a despairing  “ I 
can’t !” 

Then  Miss  O went  to  the  rescue,  and  taking 

him  firmly  by  the  hand,  said,  “ I will  go  too,  but  you 
must  come  now.” 

Miss  Greene  looked  up  from  the  Latin  recitation,  and 
waited  for  the  trembling  child  to  speak. 

“ Miss  O sent  me  to  you.” 

“ For  what  ? ” 


“ My  foot  slipped  in  the  class.” 

“ Did  Miss  O send  you  to  me  for  that,  Charlie  ? 

Was  it  not  because  you  were  troublesome  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  because  you  did  not  mind  when  spoken  to  ?” 

To  each  question  he  answered  promptly  and  frankly, 
as  he  always  did  when  questioned  as  to  his  misdeeds. 

“You  may  go  to  your  seat  now,  and  I will  attend  to 
you  after  school,”  said  Miss  Greene,  gravely  ; and  the 
Latin  recitation  went  on  in  a great  hush  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy,  for  every  one  loved  Charlie,  from  the  seniors 
downward,  and  all  were  full  of  regret  to  see  him  in  dis- 
grace, though  he  was  too  far  away  for  them  to  know  the 
cause. 

II. — The  Cause  of  the  Lie. 

The  classes  went  on  as  usual,  but  Miss  Greene  was  con- 
stantly dwelling  upon  Charlie’s  lie.  Once  before  the 
thing  had  happened,  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, but  that  was  when  he  first  entered  school,  and 
fear  might  have  been  the  cause.  Now  that  could  not  be 
the  case,  for  Charlie  loved  her  devotedly.  There  was  not 
a grain  of  untruthfulness  in  the  boy’s  nature,  and  as  Miss 
Greene  recalled  his  always  prompt  confession  on  being 
questioned,  she  became  convinced  that  the  lie  originated 
in  the  child’s  inability,  at  the  moment  of  his  shame  and 
confusion,  to  put  into  language  what  he  wished  to  say, — 
a conviction  strengthened  by  later  experiences.  In  fact. 
Miss  Greene  grew  to  believe  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  lies  told  by  children,  who  are  not  habitually  untruthful, 
are  told  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  conflicting  emotions 
of  the  moment,  the  power  of  connected  thought  seems 
paralyzed  ; the  first  sentence,  consciously  framed,  comes 
out,  without  premeditation  or  intent  of  untruthfulness. 
That  this  was  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  over  which 
so  many  teachers  have  grieved,  when  otherwise  good  chil- 
dren have  been  detected  in  a lie.  Miss  Greene  grew  con- 
fident, as  she  recalled  answers  given  her  when  she  had 
asked  of  some  erring  child,  “ How  could  you  tell  me  a 
lie  ?”  “ I never  meant  to.  Miss  Greene I did  not 

know  I was  going  to “ It  slipped  out  before  I knew 
it  was  coming “ I don’t  know  how  it  happened  and 
a score  of  others.  These  actual  answers  in  actual  ex- 
periences, reveal  the  child’s  helplessness  before  the  sin- 
possibilities  of  his  tainted  moral  nature,  unaided  by  prin- 
ciple, but  do  not  indicate  any  strain  of  deceit,  inherent  in 
the  child’s  nature.  None  the  less  must  such  lies  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  child  taught  to  stop  and  think  before  an- 
swering, when  he  feels  confused. 

III. — What  Was  Done  about  It. 

Twelve  o’clock  came,  and  Charlie  stood  by  Miss  Greene’s 
side,  with  her  arm  around  him,  and  her  low,  grave,  but 
loving  tones  searching  every  corner  of  his  miserable  little 
heart. 

“ It  has  been  a bad  day,  Charlie,  and  we  must  settle 
what  is  to  be  done  about  it.  How  many  times  did  Miss 
O ask  you  to  behave  better  ?” 
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“ Twice.” 

“ Did  you  obey  her  ?” 

“ No,  ma’am.” 

“ When  she  told  you  to  come  to  me  at  recess,  did  you 
obey  ?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“ When  I speak  to  you,  do  you  not  expect  to  obey  ?” 

“ Yes,  ma’am,  always.” 

“ When  any  teacher  speaks  you  must  obey  just  the 
same.  I put  these  teachers  over  you  because  I cannot 
take  care  of  you  all,  but  you  must  obey  exactly  as  if  I 
spoke.  Now,  for  these  three  disobediences  I must  pun- 
ish you.  You  must  stay  a half  hour  after  school  for  each 
one ; but,  Charlie,  when  I asked  why  you  were  sent  to 
me,  you  told  me  a lie !” 

“ I didn’t  mean  to.  Miss  Greene.” 

“ I know  you  did  not,  and  that  it  came  out  without 
your  realizing  that  it  was  going  to  be  a lie  ; but  it  was 
one,  and  I cannot  let  you  tell  me  a lie.  You  know  I 
think  a lie  is  the  meanest,  most  cowardly  thing  a boy  can 
be  guilty  of.  Have  you  forgotten  our  talk  about  that, 
last  fall,  Charlie  ?” 

“ No,  ma’am,”  and  Charlie’s  eyes  filled  to  the  brim  with 
tears.  Unconsciously  he  drew  nearer  to  Miss  Greene,  and 
leaned  harder  against  her  as  he  recalled  that  “ talk,” 
whose  influence  had  kept  him  right  so  long. 

“ I have  thought  that  you  remembered  it,  and  have 
been  so  pleased  that,  for  many  months  now,  you  have 
been  strictly  truthful.  It  hurts  me  to  think  that  you 
failed  to-day.  I cannot  bear  to  think  that  my  boy  has 
failed  in  manliness,  in  controlling  himself  until  he  could 
think  what  was  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  so  has  grieved 
not  only  his  teacher  but  also  his  loving  Father  in  heaven. 
And  then,  Charlie,  you  know  I told  you  that  I should 
always  punish  a lie,  though  any  other  fault  I could  for- 
give, if  frankly  confessed.  For  disobedience  to  Miss 
O you  must  stay  a half  hour,  but  a lie  is  a disobe- 

dience which  is  far  worse,  and  for  the  lie  you  must  stay 
two  half  hours.  It  is  late  now,  and  your  mother  will  be 
anxious  if  you  stay  longer.  I will  write  her  a note  to 
say  that  I shall  keep  you  every  day  for  a week,  and  we 
will  begin  to-morrow.  Good  by,  Charlie.  Remember 
that,  though  she  must  punish  him.  Miss  Greene  is  very 
sorry  for  her  little  boy,  and  loves  him,  too,”  and  she  drew 
the  little  fellow  nearer  and  gave  him  kisses,  not  one  nor 
two.  His  heart  was  full.  He  gave  Miss  Greene  a hasty 
hug,  and  went  away  with  only  “ Good  by  ” at  the  door. 

IV. — Impressing  the  Lesson. 

The  next  day  when  school  was  dismissed,  Charlie  re- 
mained in  his  seat.  Miss  Greene  came  to  him  with  a 
half  sheet  of  foolscap,  at  the  top  of  which  appeared  a 
written  copy. 

“ Read  this  if  you  can,  Charlie.” 

“ I must  obey  Miss  0 .” 

“ Take  your  pen  and  write  this  copy  as  many  times  as 


you  can  in  the  half  hour.  Every  time  you  finish  it,  read 
it  over  and  think  about  it.  This  is  the  first  lesson  to 
learn,  for  this  is  where  you  failed  first.” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  and  Charlie  set  to  work  very  earnestly. 
At  the  end  of  the  half  hour  the  paper  was  well  covered. 

“ Sign  your  name,  Charlie.  I will  keep  this  paper  until 
I see  whether  you  have  really  learned  the  lesson.” 

The  boy  looked  up  quietly  and  happily,  and  his  teacher 
felt  that  the  half  hour  had  borne  good  fruit. 

The  second  day’s  copy  was,  “ It  is  mean  and  cowardly 
to  tell  a lie.”  The  little  face  flushed  and  grew  sober,  but 
the  pen  worked  steadily  through  the  half  hour.  Charlie 
signed  his  name  and  handed  in  the  paper,  with  an  air  of 
being  for  the  first  time  really  acquainted  with  himself. 

“ I shall  be  so  glad,  Charlie,  if  this  lesson  is  learned  for 
life  !” 

A quick,  pleased  look  relieved  the  downcast  face,  and 
with  a loving  “ Good  by  ” the  boy  bounded  down  the 
steps  and  ran  home  to  dinner. 

On  the  third  day  Charlie  nestled  against  Miss  Greene 
as  he  read  in  a half  whisper,  “ It  grieves  Miss  Greene 
and  mamma  if  I tell  a lie.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  the  first  two  lessons  had 
produced  a good  effect,  the  third  one  did  not  fail.  As 
the  paper  was  laid  on  Miss  Greene’s  desk,  a look  on  the 
child’s  face  seemed  to  say,  “We  both  know  that  this  will 
not  happen  again.”  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  Charlie 
had  similar  tasks  to  write  out,  each  containing  a mora 
lesson. 

“ Charlie,  are  these  five  lessons  really  learned  ?”  asked 
Miss  Greene,  looking  at  the  different  sheets,  and  then  at 
the  boy,  who  stood  quiet  and  subdued  with  a beautiful, 
tender  expression  on  his  face,  that  bore  witness  to  his 
penitence. 

“ I hope  so.  Miss  Greene.” 

“ Ah,  Charlie,  so  do  I ! And  now  my  boy,  your  week 
is  ended.  Is  there  not  one  thing  more  you  ought  to  do 
before  you  leave  this  week  behind  and  begin  on  a clean, 
white  one  ?” 

Miss  Greene  waited  for  the  little  brain  to  travel  over 
the  whole  field  and  return  to  the  present. 

“ I haven’t  said  I am  sorry,  but  I am.” 

“ I know  that  very  well,  Charlie.  Is  there  not  some 
one  else  who  ought  to  know  it,  too  ? some  one  who  has 
been  sorry  for  you  all  these  days  ?” 

“Do  you  mean  Miss  O ?” 

“ Yes,  I know  that  you  are  sorry  for  having  troubled 
her,  and  do  not  intend  to  do  it  again,  but  do  you  not  think 
you  would  feel  better  to  tell  Miss  O that  yourself  ? ” 

“I’ll  tell  her  now  !” 

The  door  was  open,  and  Miss  Greene  could  not  avoid 
witnessing  the  reconcl'iiation.  In  his  fractious  mood 
Charlie  had  not  liked  Miss  O , but  her  heai'ty  ac- 

ceptance of  his  manly  apology  and  the  sympathy  and  love 
in  her  voice,  touched  a chord  that  was  ready  to  vibrate, 
and  the  two  became  fast  friends. 
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After  a year,  during  which  no  teacher  ever  had  cause 
to  complain  of  him,  Charlie  went  out  into  the  world  of  a 
boys’  school,  and  Miss  Greene  never  knew  for  how  long 
Charlie  had  learned  his  lesson.  She  knew  that  it  had 
lasted  a year,  and  had  strengthened  the  boy’s  love  for  his 
teachers.  She  was  satisfied  to  leave  consequences  with 
the  One  to  whom  only  consequences  belong. 


BROADENING  THE  HORIZON. 

BY  FRANCES  C.  SPARHAWK. 

fEOPLE  who  have  money  do  this  by  travel,  or  at  least 
they  attempt  to  do  it ! and  in  a certain  sense  they 
must  be  successful,  because  it  is  impossible  not  to  gain 
something  from  the  sight  of  other  countries  and  other 
peoples.  One  must  broaden  his  information  somewhat  in 
this  way.  But  it  is  quite  possible  not  to  broaden  his  mind 
to  any  such  degree  that  charity  can  call  it  liberal.  Still, 
since  travel  has  advantages  even  to  obtuse  people,  these 
advantages  must  be  very  great  to  those  of  keen  minds. 

But  this  is  not  the  class  of  people  most  numerous.  For 
the  comfort  of  those  who  all  their  lives  will  have  scant 
opportunities  of  travel,  there  remains  this  blessed  truth, 
that  the  horizon  may  be  broadened  in  another  way  than 
by  going  toward  it,  and  that  is  by  going  up  higher.  It 
is  with  broadening  in  this  way  that  the  teacher  has  to  do ; 
she  cannot  control  the  circumstances  of  her  pupils,  except 
as  education  and  her  influence  may  do  this  indirectly,  but 
she  can  lead  them  to  a wider  outlook. 

These  excursions  into  more  exhilarating  atmosphere 
are  not  usually  made  with  the  textbooks  as  guides.  With- 
out too  much  depreciation  of  them  there  is  still  a vitality 
needed  to  put  the  breath  of  life  into  the  facts  they  state 
and  to  transform  the  children  from  memorizers  into 
thinkers  even  ever  so  immature.  This  vitality  must  come 
from  the  teacher.  And  the  fact  explains  the  exhaustion 
that  follows  good  work  in  the  schoolroom ; it  is  not  only 
time  and  thought  that  the  teacher  gives,  but  life.  This 
vitality  does  not  carry  the  pupils  like  so  much  dead 
weight,  but  infuses  them  with  a spirit  of  mental  adventure. 
During  its  play  the  progress  of  teacher  and  pupils  is  some- 
what as  if  all  were  really  going  up  a hill  together,  some 
beside  the  teacher,  some  behind,  a few  running  on  in 
advance  and  turning  back  to  proclaim  the  treasures  they 
have  found. 

Whatever  the  lesson  may  be,  something  that  is  beyond 
the  book  gives  a wider  outlook,  for  it  is  an  upward  step. 
The  children  learn  to  look  beyond  the  page  before  them ; 
to-day  they  gain  a view  of  one  thing  in  this  way,  to- 
morrow of  another ; the  facts  in  themselves  are  no  doubt 
useful,  but  the  real  object  is  to  awake  in  them  a conscious- 
ness of  much  being  beyond,  of  the  possibility  of  more  con- 
stantly to  come,  an  appreciation  of  unlimitedness  in  these 
things  to  be  learned,  although  at  the  same  time  they  become 
aware  that  their  feet  will  never  reach  so  far  as  their  eyes. 


This  consciousness  of  what  great  men  are  doing,  of 
how  they  work,  of  the  honor  that  their  work  brings  them, 
an  honor  far  more  widespread  and  far  deeper  than  that 
given  to  wealth,  if  not  so  sycophantic,  is  to  the  children  a 
breath  of  higher  atmosphere.  When  they  have  climbed 
to  this,  their  horizon  has  enlarged,  and  a sense  of  enlarged 
possibilities  of  life  is  an  epoch  in  education.  The  child 
always  so  eager  for  the  charmed  ground  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  to  be  reached  finds  himself,  in  looking  into 
this,  filled  with  the  aspiration  of  the  noblest  achievements, 
the  perception  of  an  object  in  the  industry  of  school  days, 
and  of  results  of  courage  and  labor  worthy  of  its  “ shun- 
ning of  delights.”  What  part  of  a child’s  school  work  is 
It  to  learn  that  there  are  things  worth  trouble,  to  be  so 
filled  with  admiration  of  these  that  even  for  a little  time 
the  study  of  something  becomes  the  labor  he  delights  in  ? 

The  elevation  of  thought  and  feeling  which  comes  from 
learning  of  great  achievements  in  any  cause  outside  of 
self  has  in  it  the  same  distinction  from  mere  new  addition 
of  facts  that  climbing  a mountain  has  from  movement  on 
a plain.  In  the  latter  case  the  horizon  has  changed  ; we 
see  no  more  widely,  but  we  see  differently ; in  the  other 
case  the  great  circle  of  the  visible  horizon  has  grown 
larger  to  us,  the  world  is  a grander  place  than  we  had 
known  it  to  be.  It  is  only  the  poet,  the  thinker,  the 
artist,  the  sculptor  who,  in  the  white  heat  of  emotion,  feels 
in  his  soul  that  thought  which  spoken  or  struck  out  with 
brush  or  chisel  aroused  the  admiration  of  men.  But  if 
the  history  of  unwritten  lives  could  be  told,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  call  to  them  to  live  upon  a higher  plane 
had  been  heard  from  out  that  emotion  which  accompanied 
the  view  of  larger  lives  and  the  breath  of  purer  impulses. 

Happy  parents  who  can  be  leaders  to  their  children. 
Happy  teachers  who  can  supplement  or  supply  such  lead- 
ing. For  there  is  something  inspiring  in  mental  and 
moral  as  in  physical  elevations.  For  these  we  may  echo 
the  thanksgiving  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 

“ For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  thank  Thee,  our  God,  our  fath- 
er’s God, 

Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty  hy  the  touch  of  the  mountain 
sod.” 

This  square  contains  thirty-six  small  squares.  Place 
six  dots,  one  in  a square,  so  that  no  two  shall  be  in  the 
same  row  of  squares,  either  diagonally  or  at  right  angles. 
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Methods  foii  the  Sghooli^oom. 

A LESSON  IN  DICTATION. 

(Time,  30  minutes.) 

®R.  EDITOR  : — Nothing  has  surprised  me  so  much 
during  my  summer  work  in  normal  institutes  as 
the  dislike  by  teachers  of  dictation  work  in  language, 
arising  from  a confessed  inability  to  know  how  to  give  it. 
To  remedy  this  I turned  the  whole  institute  into  a class 
of  ten-year-old  children  and  gave  a lesson  myself.  The 
result  has  been  so  satisfactory  in  their  expressions  of  grat- 
itude for  assistance  and  new  zeal  in  favor  of  the  hitherto 
dreaded  work,  that  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  there  might 
be  other  teachers  who  would  be  glad  of  the  suggestions 
that  might  appear  between  the  lines  of  a written-out  dic- 
tation lesson.  I had  never  supposed  I had  hit  upon  any 
royal  way  for  giving  such  a lesson  ; but,  knowing  for  what 
I was  aiming  in  giving  the  lesson  at  all,  I have  done  it 
after  this  fashion.  Have  you  a corner  for  it  in  the 
Teacher  ? 3 

Yours  for  the  cause,  Eva  D.  Kellogg. 

LESSON. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? Is  your  lesson  too  hard  for 
you  ? ” Polly  asked,  one  evening,  as  a groan  made  her 
look  across  the  table  to  where  Tom  sat  scowling  over  a 
pile  of  dilapidated  books,  with  his  hands  in  his  hair,  as  if 
his  head  were  in  danger  of  flying  asunder  with  the  tre- 
mendous effort  he  was  making. 

“ Hard ! I guess  it  is ; ” and  Tom  dealt  his  “ Latin 
Reader”  a thump,  which  expressed  his  feelings  better 
than  words. 

“ I like  Latin,  and  perhaps  I can  help  you  a little  bit,” 
said  Polly,  as  Tom  wiped  his  hot  face  and  refreshed  him- 
self with  a peanut. 

“ You ! Pooh  ! Girls’  Latin  doesn’t  amount  to  much, 
any  way,”  was  the  grateful  reply.” 

Now,  children,  look  very  carefully  on  your  books  while 
I read  a little  bit  of  conversation  that  I am  going  to  ask 
you  to  write  on  your  slates  for  me,  just  exactly  as  it  is 
printed  here.  How  many  believe  they  can,  if  I call  all 
the  words  for  you  ? Ah  ! But  it  is  not  so  easy  as  you 
think,  and  you  will  have  to  have  very  sharp  eyes  to  see 
all  the  little  marks  in  it  and  all  the  spelling  too.  (Teacher 
reads.)  Now,  how  many  know  who  wrote  this,  or  what 
the  name  of  the  book  is  ? Yes,  Jessie,  you  are  right.  The 
Old  Fashioned  Girl,  by  Miss  Alcott,  and  you  were  a 
lucky  girl  to  get  it  for  your  Christmas  present.  Try  to 
read  her  charming  stories,  “Little  Women”  and  “Little 
Men,”  as  soon  as  you  can.  Now  let  us  talk  about  this 
lesson  for  to-day.  There  are  some  things  I will  tell  you 
about  it  when  I give  it  to  you,  and  some  you  must  remem- 
ber yourself.  I shall  not  answer  any  question  after  I 


begin  to  give  you  the  lesson  to  write,  and  I shall  not  say 
anything  about  it  but  once.  If  you  fail  to  hear  what  I 
say  the  first  time,  just  lay  your  pencil  and  slate  down 
without  speaking,  for  your  lesson  is  over  for  to-day,  and 
you  can  write  it  another  tim,e. 

Look  at  the  flrst  line,  quotation  marks  first, — the  first 
half  of  them,  the  half  that  stand  on  their  heads ; don’t 
you  remember  ? Now  look  along,  and  see  where  the  last 
half  is ; I shall  not  tell  you  that ; you  must  know  your- 
selves as  soon  as  Polly  stops  talking  and  put  them  where 
they  belong,  regular  little  commas  high  up,  you  see. 
What  is  the  comma  standing  alone  in  “ what’s  ” ? I shall 
not  tell  you  of  that  apostrophe,  either  ? Just  as  soon 
as  I say  “ What’s,”  you  must  see  it  right  before  your 
eyes,  with  the  book  shut.  After  “ matter,” — how  many 
t’s  in  it  ? — I shall  say  “ end  of  question,”  and  nothing 
more.  That  means  for  you  to  know  what  to  place  there 
and  with  what  kind  of  a letter  to  begin  the  next  word. 
How  many  s’s  in  lesson  ? Just  as  many  as  there  are  t's 
in  matter ; just  as  many  as  you  have  eyes  and  ears  and 
arms.  After  “ you  ” I shall  say  “ end  of  a question  ” 
again.  Of  course  you  know  that  Polly  and  Tom  must 
always  have  capitals,  for  they  are  capital  little  folks  if 
they  did  quarrel  a little.  Notice  that  k In  “ asked  ” ; say 
the  word  slowly,  children.  Now  look  at  “groan,”  and 
say,  three  times  aloud,  oa,  then  you  wiU  remember  how 
they  come.  But  you  must  look  very  close  while  you  say 
it ; I want  it  written  right  up  here  in  your  foreheads. 
“Across  ” has  just  as  many  s’s  as  the  other  words  that 
have  had  double  letters  to-day.  Look  at  “ scowling  ” ; 
leave  off  the  “ ling.”  There ! Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
boat  called  a “ scow  ” ? All  the  class  may  spell  the  word 
twice  in  concert,  looking  closely  at  it  every  moment. 
What  a long  word  we  have  now ! “ dilapidated,” — almost 
as  long  as  some  of  you  are.  What  does  it  mean  ? Who 
can  give  another  word  that  means  the  same  thing,  just 
what  you  would  say  if  you  were  saying  it  about  some  of 
the  books  you  hold  in  your  hands  ? “ Worn  out  ? ” Yes, 

that  will  do.  I am  going  to  write  this  long  word  on  the 
board.  Now  watch  closely ; don’t  turn  your  eyes  once. 
Look  on  ahead  now ; I don’t  believe  there  is  a word  too 
hard  for  you  for  ever  so  long,  not  till  you  reach  “ asun- 
der,” only  one  s,  one  nose,  you  know,  one  mouth.  “ Tre- 
mendous ” looks  hard,  but  It  isn’t.  “ Effort  ” has  a 
double  letter  again ; spell  it  three  times  together.  (In 
this  way  I would  go  rapidly  over  the  whole  lesson,  not 
taking  more  than  five  or  seven  minutes.)  Now,  children, 
I am  going  to  give  you  three  minutes  to  look  the  lesson 
all  over  again,  and  I must  not  hear  a sound  but  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock.  Ready.  Close  books.  Position  for 
writing. 

DICTATION. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? (end  of  question)  Is  your  lesson 

— too  hard  — for  you  ? ” (end  of  question)  Polly  asked 

— one  evening  — (comma)  as  a groan  — made  her  look 
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— across  tlie  table  — to  where  — Tom  sat  — scowling  — 
over  a pile  — of  — dilapidated  — books, — (comma)  with 
his  hands  — in  his  hair,  — (comma)  as  if  — his  head  — 
were  in  danger  — of  flying  — asunder  — with  — the  tre- 
mendous — effort  — he  was  making.  (End  of  sentence 
and  paragraph.) 

“ Hard  ! (beginning  of  quotation  and  ‘ Hard ! ’ is  an 
exclamation).  I guess  it  is,” — (comma)  and  Tom  dealt 

— his  “ Latin  Reader  ” (Latin  Reader  quoted)  — a thump 
which  — expressed  his  feelings  — better  than  words. 
(End  of  sentence  and  paragraph.)  (And  so  on  to  end  of 
the  lesson.) 

Open  books.  Now,  children,  I am  going  to  trust  you 
to  correct  your  own  work.  How  many  believe  they  can 
see  well  enough  to  find  out  their  mistakes  ? It  will  need 
very  sharp  eyes.  Make  a cross  over  every  mistake  you 
find,  and  then  I will  call  for  the  crosses.  (Children  work 
and  teacher  walks  among  the  silent  class  noting  progress.) 

Ready.  Books  closed.  Position.  All  who  found  they 
were  perfectly  correct  please  stand.  What ! only  so  many  ? 
Well,  I told  you  it  was  not  easy  to  write  a thing  just 
as  it  is  in  the  book.  Those  who  have  only  one  cross 
may  stand.  Two  crosses.  Three  crosses.  (And  so  on.) 
Now  how  many  are  ready  to  show  me  their  slates  and 
are  very  sure  they  saw  all  that  was  wrong  ? Who  will 
agree  to  give  me  ten  cents  for  every  error  I can  find  that 
they  did  not  see  ? One  boy  agreed  to  do  this,  and  he 
owed  me  a dollar  before  I was  through  looking  over  his 
slate,  and  he  hasn’t  paid  me  yet,  either.  Bring  me  your 
slate,  Edith  ; and  yours,  Charlie. 

BENEFITS  OF  THE  LESSON. 


Concentration, 

Spelling, 

Punctuation, 

Memory, 

Observation, 


Language, 
Comparison, 
Self  reliance. 
Eye  training. 
Accuracy. 


Can  one  short  lesson  give  more  ? 


CARE  FOR  THE  EYES. 

BY  C.  W.  SOUTHWOKTH. 

fNLESS  figures  lie,  as  they  certainly  ought  not  to,  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing at  a frightfully  rapid  rate.  Between  1870  and 
1880,  for  instance,  it  increased  140  per  cent.,  while  the 
increase  of  the  total  population  was  but  30  per  cent. 
Most  of  this  increase  of  blindness  is  due  to  the  ignorant 
over-use  or  abuse  of  the  eyes.  The  above  figures  refer 
only  to  cases  of  total  blindness.  There  is  probably  an 
equally  rapid  increase  in  near-sightedness  which  is  not 
merely  a disability  but  is  generally  dependent  upon  disease 
of  essential  portions  of  the  organs  of  sight.  In  most  in- 
stances it  results  from  the  Improper  use  of  the  eyes. 

That  which  chiefly  concerns  us  is  a statement  recently 
issued  by  James  W Queen  and  Company,  Philadelphia, 


“ that  the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  very  many  thousands 
of  children  at  different  periods  of  school  life  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  in  the  larger  j)ioportion  of  cases  the 
damage  has  been  done  by  some  fault  in  the  method  or 
conditions  of  using  the  eyes  for  school  work.” 

If  this  be  true  we  cannot  be  too  prompt  in  meeting  the 
issue.  If  the  public  should  become  aroused  by  the  state- 
ments that  are  being  published  all  over  the  land,  the 
schools  would  inevitably  suffer  from  spasmodic  criticism. 
The  eye  is  too  important  a factor  in  human  progress  and 
individual  prosperity  and  pleasure  to  be  trifled  with  never 
so  lightly.  In  various  countries  of  Europe  the  care  of  the 
eyes  of  school  children  has  become  the  charge  of  special 
commissions  and  medical  officers  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  position  of  scholars, 
hours  of  study,  even  the  conditions  of  the  general  healthy 
and  special  capacities  of  the  eyes  of  each  individual  pupil, 
are  matters  of  official  inquiry  and  concern. 

In  this  country  we  must  depend  on  teaching  each  indi- 
vidual and  each  school  to  take  care  of  itself.  Each  teacher 
should  attend  to  the  matter  at  once.  The  school  board 
will  readily  invest  fifty  cents  in  the  purchase  of  a “ test 
card,”  of  which  we  give  a miniature  sample. 

For  good  sight  the  eye  must  be  able  to  get  distinct  im- 
pressions of  distant  objects,  must  be  free  from  any  “ notice- 
able astigmatism,”  and  must 
have  sufficient  power  of  fo- 
N0.I.  cusing  near  objects.  Block 

1 A L V T U letters,  just  visible  in  a good 

light,  to  a person  with  perfect 

^ ^ ^ * Jr  I I distant  vision,  at  a distance 

2 2 JiJ  2 2 twenty  feet,  is  the  first 

test.  The  second  test  is  a 
series  of  six  sets  of  parallel 
lines,  each  set  running  in  a 
different  direction  from  the 
others.  When  there  is  any 
notable  degree  of  astigmatism 
jiresent,  the  lines  in  some  one 
set  will  be  clearer  or  can  be 
distinguished  at  a greater  dis- 
tance than  the  others.  The 
..V  tliird  test  embraces  a series 

printed  in  small 

block  letters.  These  are  so  small  that  the  greatest  dis- 
tance at  wliich  they  can  be  read  is  about  ten  inches.  But 
they  can  be  read  closer  to  the  eye,  according  to  the  power 
of  the  eye  to  accommodate  or  focus  for  near  objects ; and 
by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  nearest  point  at  which 
they  can  be  read  by  an  effort,  even  for  an  instant,  the 
extent  of  this  focusing  power  is  determined. 

It  is  said  that  the  use  of  these  tests  will  enable  the 
judicious  teacher  to  make  the  best  arrangement  of  scholars 
in  the  schoolroom,  with  reference  to  their  powers  of  seeing ; 
and  to  secure  for  them  the  benefit  of  the  best  light  possible 
in  the  room  at  his  disposal,  by  so  arranging  their  tasks 
that  close  eye-work  shall  not  be  required  at  such  hours  as 
the  light  is  insufficient. 


# 

♦ 
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THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR.  — III. 

BY  CHARLES  P.  KING,  BOSTON. 

RT  is  wonderful  how  interested  the  pupils  become  in 
f school  work  as  soon  as  the  teacher  makes  them  appar- 
ently helpers  in  preparing  the  lesson.  In  this  way  the 
lesson  is  learned  without  effort,  and  frequently  in  a most 
unconscious  manner. 

The  method  suggested  in  these  articles  has  grown  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  writer.  Others  have  reached 
similar  conclusions.  Miss  Sheldon’s  General  History  is 
a complete  embodiment  of  this  idea  of  helping  the  pupil 
to  write  history  as  a means  of  his  learning  history. 

Allow  me  to  re-explain  the  method  as  illustrated  by 
Burgoyne’s  most  fascinating  campaign. 

Divide  the  largest  blackboard  into  three  wide  columns, 
numbering  the  columns  for  convenience  from  the  left. 
Head  the  first  “ Principal  Events,”  as  below ; second 
column,  “ Pupils’  Side  Lights  ” ; third  column,  “ Teach- 
ers’ Side  Lights.”  Direct  the  pupils  to  take  a sheet 
of  paper,  open  it  and  divide  the  width  of  two  pages  into 
three  similar  columns,  headed  as  on  the  blackboard. 

Each  pupil  is  then  asked  to  fill  in  the  first  column, 
using  the  textbook  freely  for  help;  one  pupil,  or  the 
teacher,  writing  on  the  board,  every  event  being  ques- 
tioned and  criticised  in  reference  to  its  chronological 
order  and  importance.  The  teacher  must  guard  against 


minor  events  being  included  with  the  great  events  of  the 
war.  Lead  the  children  to  take  broad  views. 

After  the  first  column  has  been  arranged,  then  the 
second  is  taken  up  seriatim.  As  many  stories,  anecdotes, 
and  biographical  facts  being  written  down  as  the  pupils 
can  supply  at  this  stage  of  the  study. 

In  the  same  way  call  out  the  names  of  as  many  books 
as  possible.  If  the  class  have  not  studied  this  campaign 
before,  the  second  and  third  column  will  not  at  first  be 
very  full.  Instead  of  the  teacher  helping  the  pupils 
directly  to  the  missing  facts  let  her  direct  the  pupils  to 
get  as  many  different  histories,  and  biographies  and  pict- 
ures as  possible  on  the  subject,  and  allow  the  children  the 
great  pleasure  of  finding  these  facts  for  themselves.  After 
a few  days’  search  the  teacher  can  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  class.  As  each  event  in  the  second  column  is 
entered  it  should  be  fully  explained  by  the  class  or  teacher. 
When  this  epitomized  text  is  completed,  a very  interesting 
exercise  is  found  in  having  pupils  stand  at  the  blackboard 
and,  using  the  pointer,  tell  the  story  of  Burgoyne’s  Cam- 
paign, referring,  as  they  proceed,  to  the  books  from  which 
these  facts  are  learned.  Finally  the  writing  of  the  three 
columns  from  memory  is  a good  examination  test.  The 
accuracy  with  which  this  will  usually  be  done  is  proof  of 
the  value  of  the  method.  No  two  teachers  would,  of 
course,  fill  out  these  columns  alike. 


THE  THREE  CAMPAIGNS.  — III. 


Principal  Events. 
Canada,  1777. 

Lake  Champlain. 
Ticonderoga. 

Fort  Edward. 

Bennington. 

Bemis  Heights,  Sept , 1777. 
Stillwater,  or 
Saratoga,  Oct.,  1777. 


II. — Burgotne’s  Campaign,  1777. 

Pupils'  Side  Lights. 

St.  John’s.  Indians  called. 

Expedition  to  Fort  Schuyler  under  St. 

Leger.  His  pompous  address. 

His  plan. 

Camp  at  Bouquet  River. 

Miss  Jane  McCrea. 

Down  the  lake  in  boats.  St.  Clair. 
Boom.  Ft.  Independence.  Ft.  De- 
fiance. Fort  evacuated  at  night. 

The  burning  buildings. 

The  effect  of  losing  “ Ti.” 

Gen.  Schuyler’s  retreat.  Felling  the 
tree,  etc. 

Fort  Schuyler. 

Col.  Baum.  Col.  Francis  from  Mass. 
Warner’s  Green  Mountain  Boys.  Col. 
Stark  from  New  Hampshire.  His  re- 
mark. Morgan’s  riflemen. 

Gen.  Schuyler  and  Gen.  Gates.  Arnold. 
Gen.  Fraser.  His  burial. 

Gates  in  his  tent. 

Hudson  Valley.  Hemmed  in  on  all 
sides.  Provisions  scarce. 

No  order  given  to  Gen  Clinton. 
Surrender,  Oct.  17,  1777. 


Teacher's  Side  Lights. 

Miss  Walworth’s  Saratoga,  p.  7. 
Fonblanque’s  Life  of  Burgoyne. 
Lossing’s  Schuyler,  vol.  II. 

Boys  of  ’76,  page  182. 

Bancroft's,  vol.  VI.,  page  570. 
Mrs.  Richardson’s  Our  Country, 
page  232. 

Miss  W.’s  Saratoga,  page  13. 
Dawson’s  Battles,  chap.  22. 


Boys  of  ’76,  page  166. 

Carrington’s  Battles  of  Rev.,  p.  327. 
Boys  of  ’76,  page  180. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Rev.,  p.  54, 
Miss  W.’s  Saratoga,  jiage  21. 
Soldiers  and  Patriots,  page  217. 

Creasy’s  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World. 

Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  page  218. 
Boys  of  ’76,  page  204. 

Bancroft's,  vol.  VI.,  page  3. 

Fobes’  Five  Min.  Rec.,  page  1. 
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GEOGRAPHY  — THE  HORIZON.* 

(Fou  I’uiMAUY  Classes.) 

BY  A.  H.  KELLEY. 

fEACHER. — If  you  were  standing  out  on  an  open 
])lain  where  there  was  no  tree  or  shrub  or  house 
or  anytliing  in  sight  to  keep  you  from  seeing  far  away 
in  all  directions,  what  would  seem  to  you  to  meet  all 
around  you  as  far  away  as  you  could  see  ? 

PupiU. — The  earth  and  the  sky  would  seem  to  us  to 
meet  all  around  us  as  far  away  as  we  could  see. 

T. — The  line  where  the  earth  and  the  sky  seem  to 
meet  all  around  you  as  far  away  as  you  can  see  is  called 
your  horizon.  What  is  the  line  where  the  earth  and  the 
sky  seem  to  meet  all  around  you  called  ? 


TEAC'H  ER. 


broad  plain,  that  way  (indicating),  and  Thomas  on  one 
that  way,  and  Henry  on  one  that  way,  and  Grace  on  one 
that  way,  and  each  have  a horizon  of  his  own  ? (All 
hands  again  up.) 

T. — If  the  walls  of  the  room  and  all  the  buildings  and 
trees  were  removed,  so  I could  see  the  line  where  the 
earth  and  the  sky  seem  to  meet,  I could  see  my  horizon. 
What  could  I see  if  the  walls  of  the  room  and  the  build- 
ings and  trees  were  removed  ? 

P.— If  the  walls  of  the  room  and  the  buildings  and 
trees  were  removed,  you  could  see  your  horizon. 

T. — What  is  my  horizon  ? 

p, The  line  all  about  you,  where  the  earth  and  the 

sky  seem  to  meet  is  your  horizon. 

T. — All  of  you  who  have  stayed  here  with  me  while 

Thomas  and 
Mary  and  Henry 
and  the  others 
have  been  out  on 
the  broad  plains 
to  see  their  hori- 
zons, have  your 
horizons  as  well 
as  they,  only  you 
and  I cannot  see 
our  horizons  as 
they  did  theirs. 
How  many  of  us 
have  our  hori- 
zons? 

P.  — We  all 
have  our  hori- 
zons. 

T. — How  are 
our  horizons  dif- 
f e r e n t from 
those  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  and 
Henry,  and  the 
others  who  have  been  out  on  the  broad  plains  ? 

p. — Thomas  and  Mary  and  Henry  and  the  others  who 
have  been  out  on  the  broad  plains  could  see  their  horizons, 
but  we  cannot  see  ours. 

T. — Do  you  think  any  one|  else,  not  out  on  a broad 
plain,  could  see  his  horizon  ? 

p, — I think  a man  out  on  the  sea,  away  from  the  sight 
of  land,  could  see  his  horizon. 

T. Right.  How  many  think  any  one  else  could  see 

his  horizon  ? Well,  Sarah,  what  is  your  thought  ? 

P.— I think  a man  on  the  top  of  a mountain  could  see 
his  horizon. 

2’. You  have  both  answered  well,  and  we  might  think 

of  other  places  where  people  could  see  their  horizons.  Do 
you  think  any  one  besides  ourselves  have  horizons  that 
they  cannot  see  ? You  know  we  all  have  our  horizons, 
but  cannot  see  them.  Do  you  think  the  people  who  live 


p, The  line  where  the  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet  I 

all  around  us  is  called  our  horizon. 

If  Mary  were  standing  out  on  another  broad  plain, 

far  away  from  the  one  we  have  been  talking  about,  what 
do  you  think  would  seem  to  her  to  meet  all  around  her 
as  far  away  as  she  could  see  ? 

All— The  earth  and  the  sky  would  seem  to  Mary  to 
meet  all  around  her,  as  far  away  as  she  could  see. 

T. What  is  the  line  where  the  earth  and  the  sky  seem 

to  meet  all  around  Mary  called  ? 

AIL— The  line  where  the  earth  and  the  sky  seem  to 
meet  all  around  Mary  is  called  Mary’s  horizon. 

T. Right.  How  many  think  George  could  go  out  on 

another  great  plain  and  have  a horizon  ? All  who  do 
may  raise  hands.  (All  hands  are  raised.) 

T —How  many  think  that  John  could  go  out  on  a 
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in  that  large  house  across  the  square  have  their  horizons  ? 
Well,  James,  what  do  you  think  ? 

James. — I think  that  the  people  in  that  large  house 
have  their  horizons. 

T. — How  many  think  the  boy  in  the  boat  can  see  his 
horizon?  (All  hands  up.)  Well,  Mary,  why  do  you 
think  he  can  see  his  horizon? 

Mary. — I think  the  boy  in  the  boat  can  see  his  horizon 
because  he  can  see  where  the  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet 
all  around  him. 

T. — Yes,  James  is  right  and  Mary  is  right.  All  peo- 
ple have  their  horizons,  wherever  they  are,  whether  in 
Boston  or  New  York  or  London.  No  matter  where  they 
may  be,  all  have  their  horizons.  The  horizon  of  any  per- 
son is  the  line  all  about  him,  as  far  away  as  he  can  see, 
when  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  hinder,  where  the 
earth  and  the  sky  seem  to  meet  ? What  is  the  horizon 
of  any  person? 

P. — The  horizon  of  any  person  is  the  line  all  about 
him,  as  far  away  as  he  can  see,  when  there  is  nothing  in 
the  way  to  hinder,  where  the  earth  and  the  sky  seem  to 
meet. 


“PATIENCE  WITH  LOVE.”* 

HEY  are  such  tiny  feet  I 
They  have  gone  such  a little  way  to  meet 
The  years  which  are  required  to  break 
Their  steps  to  evenness,  and  make 
Them  go  more  sure  and  slow ! 

They  are  such  little  hands ! 

Be  kind!  Things  are  so  new  and  life  hut  stands 
A step  beyond  the  doorway.  All  around 
New  day  has  found 

Such  tempting  things  to  shine  upon,  and  so 
The  hands  are  tempted  hard,  you  know. 

They  are  such  new  young  lives ! 

Surely  their  newness  shrives 

Them  well  of  many  sins.  They  see  so  much 

That  (being  immortal)  they  would  touch, 

That,  if  they  reach. 

We  must  not  chide,  but  teach. 

They  are  such  fond,  clear  eyes ! 

That  widen  to  surprise 

At  every  turn  ; they  are  so  often  held 

To  sun  or  showers  (showers  soon  dispelled) 

By  looking  in  our  face. 

Love  asks  for  such  much  grace. 

They  are  such  fair-frail  gifts. 

Uncertain  as  the  rifts 
Of  light  that  lie  along  the  sky. 

They  may  not  be  here  by-and-by ; 

Give  them  not  love,  but  more,  above. 

And  harder, — patience  with  the  love. 

» Sent  in  by  a teacher  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  from  her  scrapbook; 
authorship  not  known. 

— “ One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit. 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.” 


Things  to  Teach. 


THE  STUDY  OF  WOODS. 

BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 

T|N  few  ways  can  a teacher  interest  and  employ  her 
C pupils  out  of  school  hours  so  helpfully  as  in  setting 
them  to  collecting,  preparing,  and  arranging  the  woods 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  It  is  not  as  important  that 
they  collect  a large  number  as  that  they  prepare  carefully 
and  study  thorougldy  those  they  do  collect.  In  some  re- 
spects the  early  winter  months  are  the  best  for  beginning 
this  study.  Boys,  especially  those  who  want  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  time,  seek  something  for  indoor  evening 
employment  that  will  keep  them  active,  that  will  leave 
something  to  show  for  their  activity,  and  that  they  can 
enjoy  doing. 

We  give,  first,  the  treatment  of  one  kind  of  wood 
through  the  year,  after  which  reference  will  be  made  to 
each  kind  by  itself.  The  Oak  is  a good  variety  with 
which  to  illustrate. 

1.  Saw  a branch  of  an  Oak  tree  so  as  to  get  a piece  of 
the  branch  (Fig.  1),  buds,  and  all,  that  is  about  six  inches 

long,  and  some- 
where from  one 
and  one  half  to 
two  and  one  half 
inches  in  diam- 
e t e r ; saw  the 
ends  straight  across  and  brush  clean ; have  no  knots  on  it. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  show  the  peculiarity  of  the  bark 
and  the  grain  in  the  wood. 

2.  Take  a sim- 
ilar section  of  the 
branch  and  saw 
it  lengthwise 
(Fig.  2),  to  show 
the  grain  of  the  branch,  leaving  the  bark  on  as  before. 

3.  Take  an- 
other similar 
section  and  saw 
obliquely  from 
the  upper  side, 
at  one  end  to  lower  side,  at  the  other  (Fig.  3). 

4.  If  acquainted  with  any  furniture  or  extensive  car- 
penter’s shop,  secure  small,  thin  pieces  of  different  vari- 
eties of  Oak,  about 
two  inches  wide,  six 
inches  long,  and 
one  half  an  inch 
thick  (Fig.  4). 

Possibly  some  child,  by  writing  or  otlierwise,  can  secure 
very  beautiful  samples  from  establishments  where  ele- 
gant varieties  of  Oak  are  used,  and  it  may  be  possible  to 
have  some  polished  samjdes  by  way  of  variety. 
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5.  Get  a good  sample  of  a shaving  of  Oak.  Get  also  a 
small  twig  that  will  show  the  arrangement  of  leaves  (Fig. 
5).  Ill  the  spring  get  a budding  twig  (Fig.  6)  ; later,  a 
leafing  twig,  a flowering  twig;  a leaf  (Fig.  7),  and,  in 
the  autumn,  acorns  (Fig.  8). 

Varieties. — There  are  upwards  of  thirty  varieties  in 
the  United  States ; upwards  of  fifteen  in  New  England. 
The  White  Oak  rarely  grows  more  than  sixty  feet  in 
height;  its  limbs  are  very  long  and  diverge  at  a very 
largo  angle,  and  are  broad  and  gnarled  at  the  point  of 
branching ; the  bark  on  the  trunk  is  light,  and  its  leaves 
a light,  shiny  green  color  above  and  pale  below ; its 
acorns,  about  an  inch  long,  are  usually  single,  but  some- 
times grow  in  pairs. 


common  Black  Oak  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  woods  for  cliarcoal.  Is  used  extensively 
for  casks  and  hoops. 

Facts  about  the  Oak. — Of  the  same  general  family  as 
the  Oak  are  the  Chestnut,  Beech,  and  Hazel.  Its  bark  is 
very  rugged.  Its  roots  long,  strong,  going  far  into  the 
earth.  Its  wood  is  very  hea\y.  Is  one  of  the  toughest 
woods  that  grow,  and  one  of  the  most  durable.  Its 
branches  are  strong.  Its  trunk  is  massive.  Its  branches 
are  irregular.  It  grows  very  slowly,  especially  in  its  ear- 
lier years,  rarely  coming  to  maturity  within  a century, — 
sometimes  not  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A tree 
thirty  years  old  is  frequently  not  over  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  though  it  may  be  forty.  At  the  age  of  forty 
years  it  is  usually  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  the 
liardest  tree  to  cultivate. 

The  acorn  is  unlike  the  fruit  of  any  other  tree.  There 
is  scarcely  another  tree  whose  seed  loses  its  power  of  re- 
production so  quickly.  The  largest  ones  should  be 
planted,  and  only  those  from  the  most  vigorous  trees. 
They  should  be  planted  within  a few  weeks  after  ripen- 
ing, covered  in  light  soil  not  over  an  inch  in  depth.  They 
furnish  food  for  many  wild  animals,  such  as  the  bear, 
raccoon,  squirrel,  and  wild  pigeon.  Pigs  fatten  upon  them. 

Have  the  pupils  name  as  many  articles  as  possible  that 
they  know  are  made  from  this  wood.  • 


The  Post  Oak  is  a small  tree  much  like  the  White  Oak. 
Its  acorns  are  small,  of  a grayish  color,  and  cling  to  very 
short  foot-stalks.  In  many  sections  its  wood  is  used  for 
posts,— hence  its  name  ; it  is  also  prized  for  ship  timber. 

The  Swamp  Oak  is  a rugged  and  homely  tree;  its 
leaves  are  uneven,  of  a bright  green  color  above  and 
whitish  and  downy  beneath.  Its  wood  is  brownish, 
heavy,  compact,  of  fine  grain,  great  strength  and  elastic- 
ity. The  cup  of  its  acorn  has  pointed  scales. 

The  Yellow  Oak  has  leaves  like  the  Chestnut.  The 
cup  of  its  acorn  is  hemispherical,  with  tliin,  small  scales. 

The  Black  Oak  is  of  a rich  yellow,  almost  an  orange 
color,  in  its  inner  bark  ; its  external  bark,  near  the 
ground,  is  black ; its  grain  is  close  and  fine,  and  very 
strong. 

The  Scarlet  Oak  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  family. 
Its  shining  leaves,  deeply  cut,  bright,  and  light,  turn  a 
bright  scarlet  in  the  autumn. 

The  Red  Oak  is  a large  tree,  with  porous,  coarse- 
grained, reddish  wood.  It  is  of  little  value  as  timber. 

Scrub,  or  Bear  Oak,  rarely  grows  more  than  eight  feet 
high.  Its  acorns  are  of  a deep  orange  color  at  the  base, 
and  are  much  sought  by  bears. 

Uses. — The  wood  of  the  Oak  is  very  valuable.  It  is 
applied  to  a greater  variety  of  uses  than  any  other  tree. 
It  makes  the  best  of  ship  timber.  No  other  tree  makes 
such  valuable  axe  handles.  It  is  indispensable  in  all 
kinds  of  wheel  work.  It  is  the  best  wood  for  manufact- 
uring many  implements  of  husbandry.  The  bark  of  the 


ABOUT  A FEATHER. 

BY  ALTEN. 

HE  PARTS  OF  A FEATHER. — Have  at  least  one 
perfect  feather.  If  not  too  much 
trouble,  have  several  of  the  scholars 
have  one.  The  quill  feather  of  a goose 
is  best,  but  of  turkey,  duck,  or  hen. 

In  case  no  feather  can  be  secured,  a 
diagram  will  answer. 

I. — Parts  of  a Feather. 

1.  Axis,  main  stem,  barrel,  or  quiU ; 
is  a hollow  cylinder,  and  is  embedded 
in  the  skin  of  the  animal. 

2.  Shaft,  continuation  of  quiU  ; is 
four-sided  ; is  horny  ; is  slightly 
curved  ; and  is  filled  with  pith. 

3.  Web,  network  of  lateral  expan- 
sions on  either  side  the  shaft. 

4.  Barbs,  lateral  expansions  which 
make  the  web  ; flat  sides  lap  over  each 
other. 

II. — Kinds  of  Feathers. 

If  wise,  bring  a bird  of  some  kind  into  the  schoolroom 
for  them  to  see  the  feathers  as  a whole,  making  an  object 
lesson  on  the  bird. 
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1.  Clothing  feathers,  those  which  cover  the  body. 

2.  Quill  feathers,  the  long  feathers  of  the  wing  and 
tail. 

3.  Down,  the  small,  soft  feathers,  which  grow  on  the 
skin  beneath  the  covering  feathers. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A COMPASS. 

BY  G.  W.  COLEMAN. 

HAT  did  the  early  explorers  possess  that  gave  them 
a supreme  advantage  over  the  ancients  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  is  a question  that  most  of  us  have  heard  in 
some  form  or  other  dm-ing  a geography  or  history  lesson. 
The  compass,  of  course.  “But  what  is  the  compass,”  is 
the  next  question  asked  by  a careful  teacher,  and  the  youth 
who  has  diligently  studied  the  text  reiDlies:  “An  instru- 
ment with  a finely  balanced  needle  or  arrow  which  invari- 
ably points  toward  the  north.”  All  good  so  far,  but  we 
tliink  a loss  is  sustained  in  going  no  farther.  Surely  some 
profit  would  arise  from  a further  study  of  this  little  mecha- 
nism which  has  been  so  important  a factor  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  This  might  very  readily  be  made  the  subject 
of  a highly  interesting  and  profitable  home  lesson,  involving 
a little  manual  training  and  perhaps  stimulating  a healthy 
curiosity,  leading  the  student  to  make  a deeper  inquiry 
into  the  princq^les  involved.  The  following  is  only  one 
of  many  ways  for  constructing  a simple  compass.  With 
such  an  instrument  in  hand,  the  excursions  into  the  woods, 
which  young  folks  delight  in  taking,  would  become  doubly 
interesting,  for  the  children  could  then  readily  fancy 
themselves  explorers  in  an  unknown  land. 


III. — The  Feathers  of  Commerce. 

Depend  at  first  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils ; sec- 
ondly, upon  the  knowledge  they  can  gain  by  inquiring  of 
parents  and  friends ; thirdly,  give  them  such  important 
facts  as  they  fail  to  gather. 

Write  the  answers  in  the  order  in  which  they  give 
them,  and  afterwards  classify  them. 

1.  Uses. — A collection  of  facts  as  they  might  give 
them  : 

Filling  beds.  Making  old-fashioned  pens 

Trimming  bonnets.  (show  quill  pen). 

Filling  pillows.  Making  large  brushes.  ^ 

Making  cushions.  Making  dusters. 

2.  Varieties. — 

Down,  the  loose,  fluffy  barbs  attached  to  the  lower  part 
of  almost  all  feathers  ; the  real  down  of  some  birds ; the 
very  downy  feathers  of  some  birds. 

Plume  feathers,  from  water-fowl  and  poultry  birds. 

Ornamental  feathers,  from  humming  birds,  birds  of 
paradise,  ostrich,  etc. 


CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA. 

My  first  is  in  earnest,  but  not  in  fun  ; 
My  second  in  a hundred,  but  not  in  one  ; 
My  third  in  fruit,  but  not  in  pear ; 

My  fourth  in  china,  but  not  in  ware ; 

My  fifth  in  arch,  but  not  in  bow  ; 

My  sixth  in  knit,  but  not  in  sew ; 

My  seventh  in  iron,  but  not  in  steel : 

My  fifth  in  woe,  but  not  in  weal ; 

My  ninth  in  new,  but  not  in  old  ; 

My  whole  is  worth  millions  of  gold. 


Obtain  a small  brass  thimble,  well  indented  at  the  crown, 
and  fasten  it  firmly  (with  glue  if  no  better  way  suggests 
itself)  to  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  a circular  box  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter  and  about  two  inches  in  depth. 
Out  of  stiff  cardboard  construct  a disc,  as  in  Figure  1, 
whose  diameter  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  box. 

Into  the  center  of  the  smaller  end  of  a medium-sized 
cork  thrust  the  eye-end  of  a stout  needle  far  enough  to 
make  it  firm.  From  an  ordinary  knitting  needle  break 
off  two  equal  pieces  whose  length  shall  be  one  and  a sixth 
times  the  depth  of  the  box.  Then  insert  an  end  of  each 
piece  into  one  of  two  equal  spheres  of  putty  or  soft  gum  ; 
thrust  the  other  two  ends  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cork,  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  If,  after  setting  the 
pointed  end  of  the  needle  into  one  of  the  central  inden- 
tations of  the  thimble,  equilibrium  is  not  maintained,  add 
or  take  from  the  putty  balls,  or  change  the  position  of  the 
broken  needles  in  the  cork  until  it  will  remain  properly 
balanced.  Having  it  well  adjusted,  put  the  disc  on  over 
all.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  space  in  the  center 
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of  the  disc  large  enough  to  admit  of  a free  movement  of 
the  cork.  Finally,  magnetize  a j)iece  of  knitting  needle 
whose  length  is  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  disc,  by  passing 
it  several  times  over  one  of  the  poles  of  a strong  magnet, 
and  then  thrust  it  half-way  through  the  crown  of  the  cork. 
Our  home-made  compass  is  iKiW  complete. 


Exercises. 


TRAVELING  ON  A CHECKER-BOARD. 

^HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  more  thoroughly  puzzling  puzzle 
than  that  of  traveling  on  the  checker  board,  which 
multitudes  have  tried  in  vain,  and  which  not  one  in  a 
thousand  could  do  without  aid.  Give  it  to  your  bright 
pupils,  and  let  them  try  it  if  they  wish  ; but  before  they 
get  discouraged  give  them  the  order  of  the  squares  and 
let  them  draw  the  connecting  lines.  Even  this  will  tax 
the  ingenuity  of  most  of  your  pupils. 

The  Puzzle. — Mark  off,  in  checker-board  squares,  sixty- 
four  squares  in  a large  square.  Number  these  squares, 
beginning  at  the  upper  left-hand  corner,  numbering  across 
the  top  to  8,  then  beginning  under  1,  number  across  again, 
and  so  up  to  64  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Begin 
at  1 and  draw  a line  from  the  center  of  that  square  to  the 
center  of  some  other,  until  you  have  touched  the  center 
of  every  square  once  and  once  only,  returning  to  1. 


The  disc  should  not  be  held  in  place  by  glue,  but  with 
very  small  pins,  so  that  if  the  needle  is  shaken  from  its 
perch  it  can  easily  be  readjusted. 

The  needle  will  point  to  the  magnetic  pole,  and  not  to 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth.  The  variation,  a few  degrees 
westward  of  the  direct  north,  is  from  the  Atlantic  region 
of  this  continent.  The  arrow  in  Fig.  1 Indicates  the  aver- 
age variation. 


PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

1 ARRANGE  the  nine  digits  and  a cipher  in  four  ways 
■ so  that  each  time  their  sum  shall  be  100. 

2..  Divide  12  pints  of  liquid  in  a barrel  equally  between 
two  persons,  with  only  a 7-pint  and  a 5-pint  measure. 

3.  A man  wished  to  carry  a fox,  a goose,  and  a peck  of 
corn  over  a river,  but  could  take  only  one  at  a time.  If 
he  took  the  corn,  the  fox  would  eat  the  goose ; if  he  took 
the  fox,  the  goose  would  eat  the  corn.  How  could  he  get 
them  all  across  ? 

4.  The  hands  of  a clock  are  exactly  together  at  twelve 
o’clock.  When  will  they  be  together  again  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  six  dozen  dozen  and 
a half  a dozen  dozen  ?| 

6.  Put  down  four  nines  so  that  they  will  make  100. 

7.  There  is  a number  which  reads  from  right  to  left 
and  from  left  to  right  the  same.  Its  first  two  figures,  if 
divided  by  a certain  number,  give  a quotient  of  9 ; the 
two  numerals  at  the  right,  if  divided  by  a certain  number, 
give  a quotient  of  9.  If  the  whole  number  is  divided  by 
9,  the  quotient  contains  a 9.  If  the  whole  number  be 
multiplied  by  9,  the  product  contains  two  9’s.  And  if  the 
two  numerals  at  the  left  be  placed  under  the  two  at  the 
right,  and  added  to  them,  the  sum  will  be  one-nineteenth 
of  the  whole  number.  What  is  the  number  ? 


This  is  caUed  the  Knight’s  Tour,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
most  intricate  and  crooked  journey  on  record.  The  move 
from  one  square  to  another  is  the  move  which  a knight, 
a name  given  to  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  game  of  chess, 
makes,  which  is  one  square  in  a straight  line  and  one 
square  in  an  oblique  direction. 

Those  who  have  invented  systems  of  mnemonics  have 
certain  words  or  sets  of  words  which  may  be  learned,  and 
by  them  one  may  make  the  Knight’s  Tour,  beginning  in 
any  square  and  proceeding  in  either  direction  to  the  end. 
The  chess-board  and  the  checker-board  are  identical  in 

construction.  , j i ti. 

The  order  of  the  squares  as  they  are  touched  by  the 
line,  an  order  to  be  given  the  pupils  after  they  are  satisfied 
that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  is  as  follows  : 

1 11  5 15,  32,  47,  64,  54,  60,  50,  35,  41,  26,  9,  3, 
13  7,  24,  39,  56,  62,  45,  30,  20,  37,  22,  28,  38,  21,  36, 
14’  25  10,  4,  14,  8,  23,  40,  55,  61,  51,  57,  42,  59,  53, 
63’,  48,  31,  16,  6,  12,  2,  17,  34,  49,  43,  58,  46,  29,  44, 
‘>.9.  13.  1. 
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A CURIOSITY. 


WHAT  THE  OLD  HEN  SAID. 


JM  ULTIPLY  a number  composed  of  the  nine  digits, 
}Jw\.  123,456,789,  by  45,  and  the  product  is  5,555,555,- 
505.  Reverse  the  figures  in  the  multiplier  to  54,  and  the 
product  is  6,666,666,606.  Reverse  the  multiplicand  to 
987,654,321  and  multiply  by  45  and  the  product  is  44,- 
444,444,445.  Reverse  the  multiplier  to  54  and  the  prod- 
uct is  53,333,333,334.  The  first  and  last  figures  are  the 
multiplier. 

Use  half  the  multiplier  or  27,  and  the  product  is  26,- 
666,666,667.  The  first  and  last  figures  are  the  multiplier. 
Reverse  the  figures  of  the  multiplier  to  72  and  the  product 
is  71,111,111.112,  the  first  and  last  being  the  mul- 
tiplier. 


HIDDEN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 


■fiNTO house  he  running, 

4 And  begged  me  to off  his  curls, 

Over head  richly  clustered. 

As  bright as  fair a girl’s. 

“ Why  would lose  them,  my  darling  ? ” 

“ Because  our hen,”  pouted  he, 

“ Screams  when meet,  ‘ Get-your-halr-cut ! 

Get  your  hair  cut ! ’ know  she  means ! ” 

— Our  Little  Ones. 


MISSING  MOUNTAINS. 

name  of  some  mountain,  or  chain  of  mountains, 
R in  Europe,  wiU  be  found  to  rhyme  with  the  last  word 
of  the  first  line  of  each  couplet. 


BY  GEO.  W.  COLEMAN. 

®NE  (a  lake  in  Northern  Minnesota)  (a  township  of  Montcalm 
County,  Mich.)  a little  boy  whose  name  was  (a  well-known 
lake  in  New  York)  (capital  of  one  of  the  U.  S.)  very  much 
amused  his  playmates  by  telling  them  of  what  he  once  saw  in  a 
menagerie.  “And  while  I’m  talking,”  he  said,  “you  may  eat 
these  (large  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean)es,  but  save  that 
(large  sea  on  the  coast  of  China)  (town  in  N.  J.)  for  me  to  eat.  I 
had  no  (cape  of  North  Carolina)  of  the  (silk  manufacturing  city  of 
France)  they  being  well  caged.  But  I did  not  (County  of  North 
Carolina),  however,  to  go  very  near  them,  for  there  was  (Cape  on 
eastern  coast  of  Australia)  in  that  (cape  of  Northeastern  Aus- 
tralia). In  the  next  cage  there  was  a great  big  (lake  in  British 
North  America)  (island  in  the  Bahama  group)  called  a (river  in 
South  Carolina).  He  was  all  (county  in  Northwestern  Ohio).  (A 
(river  in  Mississippi  flowing  into  the  Tallahatchee  River)  (a 
large  coast  city  of  Maine)  might  have  subdued  his  (Cape  of  Scot- 
land). The  (one  of  the  thirteen  original  states)  thing  I saw  was 
simply  (lake  in  Michigan), — they  called  it  an  (a  bay  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Africa).  He  was  a great  deal  larger  than  a (county 
in  southeastern  Alabama).  I never  should  want  to  have  one  (a 
county  of  Eastern  Central  Kansas)  me ; he  would  not  be  (manu- 
facturing town  of  France)  to  do  it  in  a (group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean)  way.  To  make  him  (the  name  of  five  towns  in 
Ohio)  I gave  him  a (famous  Italian  city)  (branch  of  the  Mississippi 
River)  (small  island  in  Boston  Harbor)  and  also  a lump  of  (a  little 
river  in  Wisconsin)  which  he  took  (the  largest  of  the  Furneaux 
islands,  a group  on  the  coast  of  Australia)  (bay  on  tbe  coast  of 
Labrador)  in  eating.  Like  a (lake  in  California)  I went  (large  city 
of  China)  into  the  monkey  cage  thinking  to  have  great  (an  island 
belonging  to  Denmark)  plaguing  them.  But  I met  with  a (cape 
at  mouth  of  Columbia  River)  which  was  hard  to  (river  in  Northern 
Utah),  for  one  of  the  little  (mountain  in  British  America)  rascals 
bit  my  Anger  so  hard  it  still  (city  of  France).  I turned  my  back 
on  them  at  once,  and  went  to  see  the  (river  in  Idaho).  He  was 
mostly  (large  European  sea)  with  little  (mountains  in  Vermont) 
and  (mountains  in  New  Hampshire)  spots.  I saw  also  a (lake  in 
Canada),  a (islands  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa)  with  its  (sea  on 
the  coast  of  Asia)  (city  of  France),  a (headland  on  Martha’s  Vine- 
yard) (mountains  in  Pennsylvania)  bird,  a (township  of  Elk  County, 
Pa.),  and  a (river  in  Pennsylvania).  After  buying  some  (lake  in 
Louisiana)  and  some  peanuts  for  (large  river  in  Siberia)  I buttoned 
up  my  (county  of  Ireland)  and  went  out  into  the  (cape  in  Ireland) 
(county  of  Scotland)  and  started  for  home.” 

[The  key  will  be  given  in  our  next  Issue.] 


1.  If  I ever  visit  foreign  parts, 

I should  like  to  see  the  famous ; 

2.  If  I wished  for  scenery  wild  and  rural. 

Of  course  I should  seek  it  in  the ; 

3.  Or  in  sultry  weather  Pd  take  my  ease 

On  the  snowy  tops  of  the ; 

4.  Then  if  Pd  go  where  the  grapevine  twines 

I’d  wander  about  the ; 

5.  But  if  the  weather  were  cold  and  pluvious, 

’T would  be  best  to  winter  by  Mount ; 

6.  And  then,  in  search  of  air  still  purer. 

I’ll  hie  me  to  the  green  Swiss ; 

7.  And  take  a look  at  landscapes  Swiss 

While  traversing  the  Mount ; 

8.  And,  as  an  Indian  counts  his  scalps. 

Carve  on  my  stick  the  name  of ; 

9.  Gazing  upon  eternal  snows 

From  the  far  summit  of  Mount ; 

10.  Not  being  ready  with  our  pens. 

We  can’t  describe  the  French : 

11.  I’ll  set  myself  a task  still  harder. 

And  cUmb  the  Sierra ; 

12.  None  being  so  fond  of  talk  as  us. 

We’ll  learn  Circassian  on  the ; 

13.  Too  tired,  though,  to  have  a talk  on 

The  summit  of  the  lofty . 

— Schoolroom  Games  and  Exercises. 


TRY  THIS. 

How  can  this  cliagTam,  which  represents  two  connected 
squares,  he  reduced  to  a single  square  hy  making  only 
two  straight  cuts  and  rearranging  the  three  pieces  thus 
formed  ? 


(The  next  issue  will  give  the  answer.) 
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Have  your  pupils  give  five  good  reasons  why  a person 
should  not  drink  alcoholic  liquors. 

Boys  and  girls  are  very  susceptible  to  praise.  Small 
doses  of  this  article  can  be  safely  administered  with  happy 
results  by  the  teachers. 

At  least  once  a month  have  the  children  in  the  lower 
grammar  grades  write  the  names  of  all  the  books  they 
have  read  since  the  question  was  asked  before.  Ask  what 
book  they  like  best,  and  why  they  like  it. 

Lay  aside  something  every  “ pay-day  ” for  vacation. 
You  wiU  need  a first-class  good  time  in  July  and  August, 
and  it  is  easier  to  save  a little  each  pay-day  than  to  do  it 
aU  in  June. 

Educational  wonders  wiU  never  cease.  Think  of  a 
large  school  in  a large  city  in  a leading  state  where  the 
• latest  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  bears  the  imprint 
of  1868.  Fact! 

It  pays  a teacher  to  take  lessons  in  penmanship  if  she 
be  not  a good,  plain,  easy  penman.  Her  “ hand  ” is  apt 
to  be  the  standard  of  the  pupil’s.  A teacher  who  writes 
poorly  is  a life-long  excuse  to  a pupil  who  writes  poorly. 


“ Exercises  for  the  schoolroom  ” will  be  a prominent 
feature  of  the  Teacher.  There  are  many  teachers  who 
need  these,  and  they  will  find  the  best  in  these  pages. 

One  teacher  has  had  her  class  in  the  primary  school 
read  through  eighteen  “ First  Readers,”  and  they  attained 
through  that  experience  the  ability  to  read  in  that  grade 
of  book  as  well  as  an  expert.  Sight  reading  in  that 
school  is  “ sight  reading  ” indeed. 

The  only  school  study  in  which  Mark  Twain  excelled 
was  “ spelling.”  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a genius  for 
good  spelling  was  to  develop  into  a genius  for  the  rarest 
humor  through  the  art  of  seeing,  saying,  doing  things  in 
a way  close  akin  to  misspelling.  Teachers  who  magnify 
the  gift  for  good  spelling  wiU  magnify  this  virtue  more 
than  ever. 

We  incline  to  sympathize  with  the  position  of  those  who 
say  that  a child  should  learn  to  read  in  the  first  four  years 
of  school  life,  and  after  that  he  should  learn  through 
reading.  It  has  been  a serious  mistake  not  to  expect 
more  of  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  early  years. 
There  is  little  excuse  for  keeping  up  a reading  lesson, 
merely  as  a reading  lesson,  daily  for  the  entire  course. 

The  “ No-recess  ” plan  is  popular  in  some  places,  but 
it  frequently  makes  a great  commotion.  In  some  places 
it  is  said  to  create  almost  bitter  feeling  in  a school  board ; 
to  array  lady  teachers  against  a principal.  It  is  not  a 
matter  sufficiently  serious  to  disturb  any  one’s  peace  of 
mind.  Because  one  man  likes  it,  it  is  no  reason  that 
every  other  one  should ; and  because  one  does  not,  it  is 
no  reason  that  he  should  be  exercised  because  every  other 
one  does  not. 

The  coming  discussion  in  the  matter  of  teaching  pen- 
manship in  school  is  to  be  whether  or  not  the  forearm 
shall  rest  upon  the  desk  as  most  of  us  were  taught  that  it 
should,  or  whether  no  part  of  the  hand  or  arm,  except  the 
two  fingers,  shaU  touch  the  desk  in  writing.  There  is  as 
vigorous  an  attack  being  made  upon  the  old-time  custom 
of  allowing  the  arm  to  touch  the  desk  as  there  was  upon 
oral  speUing.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the  public  will 
take  as  much  interest  in  it,  however. 

Superintendent  Barringer  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  a 
way  of  asking  candidates  for  teachers’  positions  what  they 
have  read,  what  kind  of  reading  they  think  has  helped 
them  most,  what  authors  they  like  best.  In  few  ways 
can  a skillful  questioner  like  Mr.  Barringer  learn  so  much 
of  the  spirit,  tone,  character,  and  attainments  of  a lady  as 
by  this  means.  A man  needs  to  have  common  sense,  as 
he  has,  to  distinguish  between  the  lady  who  can  make  a 
little  reading  go  a long  way  in  talking  about  it,  and 
one  who  can  make  but  little  of  a good  deal  of  reading,  in 
conversation. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  a good  tone  in  school 
I reading.  It  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  secure  it,  if  we 
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may  judge  from  the  results  with  really  good  teaching. 
There  is  no  one  element  in  oral  reading  so  important  as 
this.  Without  it  no  accentuation,  no  enunciation,  no  in- 
flection, no  emphasis,  no  facility  in  speaking  words,  will 
make  good  reading.  With  it  all  other  things  come  more 
readily  than  without  it.  The  teacher  must  deal  with  each 
pupil  individually.  She  must  discover  the  conversational 
tone  for  that  child,  and  transfer  that  tone  to  every  sen- 
tence spoken  or  read  in  the  school. 

“ Well  begun  is  half  done.”  The  best  thing  a teacher 
can  do  when  she  assumes  the  management  of  a new  class 
is  to  start  well,  and  to  start  in  the  grooves  expected  to  be 
run  in  throughout  the  year.  First  impressions  on  a child 
are  lasting,  and  even  if  the  teacher  wins  for  herself  on 
the  first  few  days  of  the  new  year  the  appellation  of  “ Miss 
Strict,”  she  has  begun  well.  As  soon  as  children  think 
that  disorder  is  tolerated,  there  will  be  disorder.  A stub- 
born child  answers  her  teacher  with,  “ I won’t,”  and  the 
teacher  says  she  must,  and  feebly  enforces  her  will,  but 
does  not  reprove  the  offensive  “I  won’t,”  the  conviction 
is  made  in  the  minds  of  the  other  children  that  resistance 
is  permitted,  and  the  “ I won’ts  ” grow  into  startling  fre- 
quency. The  real  trouble  will  come  in  eradicating  the 
tare  sown  by  a careless  person  and  suffered  to  spread 
until  unendurable.  It  is  easier  to  start  right  than  to  go 
back  and  begin  over.  Children  will  imitate  politeness 
and  good  order  as  readily  as  insolence  and  disorder. 


QuEST!0f(  Drawer. 

SCHOOL  DEVOTIONS. 

1.  How  can  I make  my  morning  exercises  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive 9 I am  not  allowed  to  he  too  religious,  and  when  I was  allowed  to 
read  the  Bible  as  I chose  I was  not  always  satisfied  with  the  spirit 
and  attention  of  the  school. 

Answer. — Some  teachers  can  make  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in- 
teresting without  any  objection  on  the  part  of  committee  or  parents 
by  selecting  only  the  ‘‘character  texts”  or  paragraphs.  We  be- 
lieve no  teacher  who  will  make  this  purpose  perfectly  clear  to  the 
school  and  officials  will  meet  with  any  objection. 

The  reading  of  carefully  selected  poems  in  whole  or  part,  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  character  and  ennoble  the  purpose  of  the 
pupils  is  sometimes  admirably  done.  Singing  is  always  a wise  and 
inspiriting  devotional  exercise. 

The  introduction  of  good  instrumental  music  by  the  pupils  is 
sometimes  a rare  treat. 

The  memorizing  of  beautiful  selections  recited  first  by  one  or  two 
pupils  and  then  by  all  in  concert,  is  helpful  and  interesting. 

Select  reading  by  one  pupil  of  something  more  at  length  with  a 
beautiful  moral  or  effect.  Vocal  solo,  duet,  or  even  quartette. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS. 

2.  How  can  I vary  the  Friday  afternoon  exercises  ? I had  no 
difficulty  for  a few  weeks  when  it  was  a new  idea,  hut  once  a week  in 
my  busy  life  is  more  than  I have  brains  or  ingenuity  for. 

Appoint  a committee  of  three  or  five  from  the  class  to  get  up  an 
exercise  the  first  Friday  in  December,  another  committee  for  the 
third,  etc.,  reserving  every  other  Friday  for  yourself.  Choose  the 


committee  with  great  care ; have  at  least  one  boy  and  one  girl  on 
each.  Be  careful  that  one  of  the  committee  has  special  adaptation 
to  this  work,  or  that  he  has  home  friends  who  will  interest  them- 
selves. Have  the  committees  appointed  at  least  a month  in  advance. 

Have  an  exercise  after  the  general  character  of  those  furnished 
each  month  in  the  American  Teacher  and  kindred  papers  one 
of  the  two  weeks  which  the  teacher  reserves  for  herself. 

Have  an  old-fashioned  spelling-match  once  in  two  months  at 
least. 

Have  a “ geographical  match  ” after  the  same  general  style  of  a 
spelling-match. 

Have  a “ pronunciation  match.” 

Give  a lot  of  ‘‘queer  questions”  on  one  Friday,  and  have  them 
answered  the  next  Friday. 


ATTENTION. 

3.  In  your  judgment  can  a teacher  compel,  or  in  other  words  make, 
her  pupils  give  her  attention  9 

An  editorial  in  the  January  number  upon  “The  Child’s  Atten- 
tion,” is  a better  expression  of  our  opinion  than  we  can  give  in 
brief.  The  teacher  must  win  the  attention  of  children  in  the  early 
years  of  school  life.  She  must  not  demand  it.  Early  attention  is 
involuntary,  goes  where  it  is  attracted.  The  child  is  so  constituted 
that  until  his  mental  habits  are  formed  the  very  manner  and  tone 
which  demand  attention,  distract  it.  One  of  the  highest  arts  of 
teaching  is  to  win  the  attention  of  children  to  a lesson  to  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  give  attention. 


“DOUBLE  0.” 

4.  Does  the  protest  against  the  repetition  of  the  single  letter  come 
from  those  who  never  have  changed  their  practice  and  are  not  inclined 
to  do  so,  or  are  the  best  teachers  going  back  to  the  old  way  because  the 
tide  of  opinion  is  turning  in  that  direction  9 Which  is  preferable  to 
say  “.double  o,”  or  to  pronounce  the  single  letter  twice,  “o”  “o”  ? 

We  have  not  sufficient  data  from  which  to  answer  the  first  ques- 
tion, but  our  opinion  is  that  the  best  teachers  thought,  other  things 
being  equal,  that  it  was  better  to  say  d-o-o-r.  than  to  say  d-double 
o-r,  and  consequently  it  was  started  in  the  educational  press,  in  the 
normal  schools,  at  the  institutes  and  conventions.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  prejudice  against  it,  and  the  objections  raised  to 
the  change  were  such  as  to  require  more  effort  to  insist  upon  the 
change  than  it  is  worth.  There  is  no  philosophical  principle  in- 
volved. There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  saying 
“ double  o.”  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  fascinating  things 
that  a child  learns.  It  is  merely  that  there  is  no  reason  for  saying 
“double”  o.  Neither  is  there  any  sense  in  calling  our  middle 
schools,  “grammar”  schools.  There  is  a very  general  preference 
among  educators  for  “o”  “o,”  but  no  time,  energy,  or  ink  will 
be  wasted  by  sensible  men  and  women  in  enforcing  it.  If  it  wins 
its  way,  well  and  good  ; if  not,  no  tears  will  be  shed. 


MEMORIAL  DAYS. 

3.  If  I knew  the  memorial  days  I could  prepare  for  them,  but  I do 
not  know  how  to  find  them.  I wish  you  would  give  a list. 


Nov.  3 — Bryant. 

“ 10 — Goldsmith,  Schiller. 

“ 22— George  Eliot. 

“ 29 — Wendell  Phillips. 

Dec.  9 — Milton. 

“ 17 — Whittier. 

“ 20— Gray. 

Jan’y  17 — Franklin. 

“ 18 — Webster. 

“ 25 — Burns. 

Feb’  y 12 — Lincoln. 


Feb’y22 — Washington,  Lowell. 

“ 27 — Longfellow. 

April  3 — Irving. 

“ 7 — Wordsworth. 

“ 23— Shakespeare. 

May  26 — Emerson. 

June  2 — Saxe. 

“ 13 — Thomas  Arnold. 

“ 14— Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Oct.  19 — Garfield. 

“ 21 — Coleridge. 
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Foil  Fi\1DAY  /FTEl|N00f(. 

A WINTER  EXERCISE. 

Short  Recitations  from  the  Poets. 

SELECTED  BY  W.  E.  SHELDON. 

Class  in  Concert. — Proud  Winter  cometh  like  a warrior  bold! 
Ilis  icy  lancee  flasliing  in  the  lipht, 

His  shield  the  night,  starred  bright  with  glittering  gold, 
His  mail  the  silver  frost-work,  dazzling  bright! 

He  turns  his  stern  face  to  the  north,  and  waits 
To  hear  his  wind-steeds  burst  from  Heaven’s  gates. 

He  bringeth  at  his  side  the  darkening  storm. 

He  sifte  white  beauty  down  to  deck  the  plain. 

The  bleak,  dark  forest  shivers  to  keep  warm. 

And  brooks  are  bound  with  links  of  crystal  chain. 

First  Pupil — December. — It  likes  me  well,  December’s  breath. 
Although  its  kiss  be  cold. 

Nor  yet  the  year  is  sealed  in  death, 

’Tis  only  growing  old. 

The  year  is  dying, — ay,  is  dead  ; 

But  yet  December’s  breath 
A glory  and  a glow  can  shed 
Irradiating  death. 

Second  Pupil — January. — January  is  here 

With  eyes  that  keenly  glow ; 

A frost-mailed  warrior  striding 
A shadowy  steed  of  snow. 

Third  Pupil — February. — February  comes  ; a form 
Pale  vestured,  wildly  fair ; 

One  of  the  North  Wind’s  daughters 
t With  icicles  in  her  hair. 

Class  in  Concert. — And  oh!  ’tis  winter. 

Wild,  wild  winter! 

The  ^inter.  Oh!  the  winter! 

Who  does  not  know  it  well  ? 

The  Fkost  of  Winter. 

(1)  The  pure  white  frost  is  come ; 

We  feel  him  in  the  night ; 

The  breathless  leaves  are  numb. 

Motionless  with  affright ; 

The  moon,  arisen  late  and  still, 

Sees  all  their  faces  beaded  chill. 

The  pearly  Frost  is  here. 

We  see  him  in  the  night, 

Through  all  the  meadows  near. 

Waver  his  garments  white. 

(2)  The  Frost  is  here. 

And  fuel  is  dear, 

And  woods  are  sear. 

And  fires  burn  clear, 

And  Frost  is  here. 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  Year. 
“Bite,  Frost,  bite!” 

The  woods  are  all  the  searer. 

The  fuel  is  all  the  dearer, 

The  fires  are  all  the  clearer. 

My  Spring  is  all  the  nearer ; 

Yon  have  bitten  into  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
But  not  into  mine. 


(.3)  I block  the  roads,  and  drift  the  fields  with  snow, 

1 chase  the  wild  fowl  from  the  frozen  fen  ; 

My  frosts  congeal  the  rivers  in  their  flow  ; 

Make  fires  light  up  the  hearths  and  hearts  of  men. 

Class  in  Concert. — Crackle  and  blaze. 

Crackle  and  blaze. 

There’s  snow  on  the  housetops ; there’s  ice.on  the  ways  ; 
But  the  keener  the  season 
The  stronger’ s the  reason 
Our  ceiling  should  flicker  and  glow  in  thy  blaze. 

So  fire,  piled  fire. 

Leap,  fire,  and  shout. 

Be  it  warmer  within 
As  ’tis  colder  without ; 

And  as  curtains  we  draw  and  around  the  hearth  doze, 
As  we  glad  us  with  talk  of  great  frosts  and  deep  snows. 
As  redly  thy  warmth  on  the  shadowed  wall  plays. 

We’ll  say  winter’s  evenings  outi^atch  summer’s  days  ; 
Within,  the  loud  song  to  thy  honor  will  raise  ; 

So  crackle  and  blaze. 

Crackle  and  blaze. 

While  roaring  the  chorus  goes  round  in  thy  praise. 

The  Snow  of  Winter. 

(4)  Yes!  winter  brings  the  beautiful  snou) .' 

Oh ! the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow ! 

Filling  the  sky,  and  the  earth  below ! 

Over  the  house-tops,  over  the  street. 

Over  the  heads  of  the  people  we  meet. 

Dancing,  flirting,  skimming  along! 

Beautiful  Snow,  it  can  do  nothing  wrong! 

Flying  to  kiss  a fair  lady’s  cheek. 

Clinging  to  lips  in  a frolicsome  freak  ! 

Beautiful  Snow  from  the  heaven  above. 

Pure  as  an  angel  and  fickle  as  love ! 

Class  in  Concert.— Ohl  the  Snow,  the  beautiful  snow! 

Gladly  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go ! 

The  world  is  alive,  and  its  heart  is  aglow 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  the  beautiful  Snow. 

(5)  Just  outside  the  window, 

Through  the  cold  night  air. 

Snowflakes  falling  softly. 

Dropping  here  and  there. 

Covering  like  a blanket 
All  the  ground  below. 

Where  the  flowers  are  sleeping. 

Tucked  in  by  the  snow. 

They  are  dreaming  sweetly. 

Through  the  winter’s  night. 

Of  the  summer’s  morning 
Coming'sure  and  bright. 

(6)  O Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year. 

Thy  scattered  hair  with  snow  like  pearls  is  filled, 

Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips ; thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a beard  made  white  with  other  snows 

Than  those  of  age 

I love  thee  all,  unlovely  as  thou  seemest, 

And  dreaded  as  thou  art ! 

The  Winds  of  Winter. 

(7)  Blow,  northern  winds! 

To  brace  my  fibers,  knit  my  cords. 

To  gird  my  soul,  to  fire  my  words. 

To  do  my  work, — for  ’tis  the  Lord’s, — 
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To  fashion  minds. 

Come!  tonic  blasts! 

Arouse  my  courage,  stir  my  thought, 

Give  nerve  and  spring,  that,  as  I ought, 

I give  my  strength  to  what  is  wrought 
While  duty  lasts. 

(8)  Blow,  blow  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man’s  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

Class  in  Concert. — Welcome  to  the  winter  wind! 

Nobler  hopes  and  keener  life. 

Quicken  in  his  breath  of  strife. 

Through  the  snowstorms  and  the  sleet, 

On  he  stalks  with  armed  feet. 

Stirs  whate’er  of  generous  might 
Time  hath  left  us  in  his  flight. 

And  onr  yearning  pulses  thrill 
For  some  grand  achievement  still! 

The  Winter  Sunrise. 

(9)  Then,  like  a burnished  shield. 

The  sun’s  broad  disc  mounts  in  the  purple  sky ; 
While,  white  as  virgin  snow,  the  hoar-frost  lies 
On  street  and  field. 

They  miss  this  glorious  sight 
Who  late  upon  the  pillow  rest  their  head. 

That  first  long  ray  upslanting  rosy  red 
From  clouds  of  night. 

The  Winter  Sunset. 

(10)  His  brief  day’s  journey  done. 

Behind  the  distant  hill’s  empurpled  crest. 

With  blood-red  track  traced  on  the  water’s  breast. 
Slow  sinks  the  sun. 

The  frosty  diadem 

Crowns  every  tree,  and  whitens  all  the  lawn. 
Scattering,  till  melted  by  to-morrow’s  dawn, 

Each  glitering  gem. 

A Glee  for  Winter. 

Class  in  Concert. — Hence  rude  Winter!  crabbed  old  fellow. 
Never  merry,  never  mellow ! 

Well-a-day!  in  rain  and  snow. 

What  will  keep  one’s  heart  aglow  ? 

Groups  of  kinsmen,  old  and  young. 

Oldest  thy  friends  among ! 

Groups  of  friends  so  old  and  true 
That  they  seem  our  kinsmen  too ! 

These  all  merry  all  together. 

Charm  away  chill  winter  weather! 

Good  by  to  Winter. 

(11)  Good  by,  good  by,  old  Winter  gray! 

Your  reign  is  fairly  over! 

We’ll  gladly  change  your  snow  and  ice 
For  fresh  green  grass  and  clover ! 

Just  for  your  comfort.  Winter,  gray. 

We  hope  you  will  remember 
With  how  much  joy  we  welcomed  in 
Your  chilly,  grim  December! 

But  ah!  the  green  and  radiant  hills! 

The  meadows,  freshly  glowing ! 


The  streams,  imprisoned  for  so  long. 

So  gayly,  gladly  flowing ! 

We  mean  to  be  polite  to  yon, 

And  shake  your  hand  at  parting. 

But  dear  old  Winter,  gray  old  Winter, 
Don’t  delay  your  starting. 

(12)  Good  by,  old  Winter,  good  by  once  more  ; 

At  twelve  to-night  will  your  reign  be  o’er. 

We’re  tired  of  you  and  your  sleet  and  snow. 
We’re  tired  of  hearing  your  chill  winds  blow  ; 
We  long  for  breezes  that  fill  the  air 
With  the  scent  of  the  spring-time  flowers  fair  ; 
We  long  for  meadows  where  daisies  white 
Lift  up  their  heads  in  the  warm  sunlight. 

And  where  the  grasses  are  nodding  all  day. 

With  the  spring-time  breezes  forever  at  play. 

Good  by,  old  Winter.  We’re  sorry  for  you, 

But  we’re  glad  your  season  is  nearly  through. 
You  brought  us  plenty  of  fun,  we  know. 

For  sleighing  and  snow-balling  come  with  snow  ; 
But  Oh  for  a breath  of  the  spring-time  sweet. 
When  the  earth  and  the  sky  in  beauty  meet! 
And  Oh  for  the  trees  where  the  birds  all  day 
Are  singing  the  golden  hours  away ! 

Good  by,  old  Winter  : the  spring  is  near. 

And  yon  may  sleep  for  another  year. 


AN  AUTUMN  HOLIDAY. 

BY  A PHILADELPHIA  TEACHER. 

/^OME  and  tell  me,  little  children. 

How  you  spent  your  holiday. 

For  your  eyes  so  brightly  sparkle. 

And  you  seem  so  very  gay. 

And  I wonder  what  it  can  be 
That  to  all  gave  such  delight. 

Made  your  cheeks  glow  warm  and  rosy. 

And  your  eyes  shine  clear  and  bright. 

Charlie. — ’Twas  a lovely  Autumn  morning. 

Just  as  clear  as  it  could  be. 

And  the  sun  shone  very  brightly. 

And  the  wind  blew  merrily. 

So  we  started  with  our  baskets, 

To  the  grand  old  chestnut  wood, 

Fav  Jack  Frost  the  burrs  had  bitten. 

And  the  chestnut  crop  was  good. 

And  we  picked,  and  picked,  and  picked’them 
Till  it  seemed  we  had  them  all. 

But  the  wind  still  kept  on  blowing. 

Freely  still  the  nuts  did  fall. 

Bertie. — Yes,  and  then  my  brother  Harry 

Climbed  the  trees,  and  beat  them  well. 
And  the  burrs  came  down  so  thickly 
That  they  pricked  us  when  they  fell. 

And  as  we  were  very  busy 

Picking  them  with  all  our  might. 

Still  the  sun  kept  on  his  journey. 

And  too  soon  came  on  the  night. 

But  it  really  was  too  funny. 

For  we  found  a little  snake 
Sleeping  in  a leafy  hollow, — 

Such  a fuss  the  girls  did  make. 
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Did  the  girla  go  with  you  nutting  ? 
And  did  they  enjoy  it  too  ? 


f(0TES  AND  QuE1(IES. 


Edith. — Oh  yes,  for  the  day  was  charming, 

And  the  sky  was  very  blue. 

And  we  found,  besides  the  chestnuts. 
Other  nuts  beneath  the  trees. 
Sbellbarks  there  were  thickly  lying 
Shaken  down  by  Autumn’s  breeze. 

Carl. — And  then  there  were  splendid  walnuts 
Which  we  hulled,  and  put  to  dry. 

Bessie. — Yes,  but  then  your  hands  are  blackened. 

Who  would  have  such  hands  ? Not  I. 

Carl, — Never  mind, — just  wait  till  winter, 

Then  I wonder  who  will  think 
When  the  walnuts  they  are  eating, 

That  they  stained  my  hands  like  ink ! 

Alice. — And,  dear  teacher,  ’mong  the  dead  leaves 
Everywhere  spread  o’er  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  most  lovely  crimson 
And  the  brightest  gold  we  found. 

Ill  a large  old  book  I laid  them, 

So  that  they  might  smoothly  press. 
And  some  day  I’ll  bring  them  with  me 
And  our  schoolroom  gaily  dress. 

Howard. — But  they’ve  every  one  forgotten 
What  we  thought  the  best  of  all. 

As  we  passed  by  Farmer  Baldwin’s, 
Right  beside  the  old  stone  wall. 

He  was  picking  off  his  apples. 

And  he  told  us  to  come  in. 

For  he  knew  we  all  loved  apples 
As  he  once  a boy  had  been. 

Oh,  their  cheeks  were  bright  and  rosy, 
And  he  really  did  not  mind 
If  our  pockets  were  most  bursting. 

For  he  was  so  very  kind. 

Bobbie. — They  were  very  good  for  luncheon 
With  the  other  things  we  brought. 

And  I think  we  more  enjoyed  them. 
That  they  came  to  us  unsought. 

While  we  sat  and  ate  our  dinner, 
Chatting  in  a merry  way, 

Down  the  tree  a squirrel  came  skipping. 
With  bright  eyes  and  coat  of  gray. 
And  he  chattered  when  he  saw  us. 
Scolding  us  with  all  his  might, 

I suppose  he  thought  us  stealing, 

That  the  nuts  were  his  by  right. 

All. — Oh,  the  day  was  full  of  gladness. 

Not  one  little  single  thing 
Happened  that  could  mar  our  pleasure. 
And  such  stores  we  home  did  bring. 

If  ’twere  only  always  autumn. 

We  could  have  the  loveliest  fun, 

But  then  winter  brings  enjoyment 
When  the  snow-storms  have  begpin. 
And  perhaps  each  season’s  better 
Just  because  it  does  not  stay. 

And  we’ll  hope  some  other  autumn. 

For  another  nutting  day. 


Questions  and  answers  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  should  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  to  take  part  In  the  discussions  of  this  department. 
Send  in  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  given.— Eds. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

301.  Solve  by  arithmetic  : A cistern  can  be  filled  by  two  pipes, 
A and  B,  in  4 minutes  and  5 minutes,  respectively,  and  emptied  by 
C in  2^  minutes.  A is  opened  for  2 minutes,  and  then  A and  B 
together  for  1 minute  more ; then  C is  also  opened.  The  cistern 
at  this  moment  contained  361  gallons.  When  would  it  be  full,  and 
how  many  gallons  would  have  passed  through  A and  B respectively  ? 

Solution : A can  fill  J in  1 minute ; and  B,  ^ ; and  C can  empty 
i in  1 minute. 

A runs  3 minutes  before  C starts ; and  B runs  1 minute. 

A will,  therefore,  fill  f of  the  cistern  in  the  3 minutes. 

B will  fill  ^ of  cistern  in  1 minute  before  C starts. 

A and  B will  fill  f + i = if i before  C starts,  leaving  ^ to  be 
filled.  When  C starts,  ^ = 361  gallons  are  in  the  cistern. 

= Ys*  = 19  gallons  X 20  = contents  of  the  cistern  = 380 
gallons. 

A fills  \ X 380,  in  1 minute  = 95  gallons. 

B fills*^  X 380  in  1 minute  = 76  gallons. 

C empties  X 380,  in  1 minute  = 158^  gallons. 

A and  B gain  on  C in  1 minute  J i — A = ^ i *-0 

the  cistern,  A and  B must  gain  the  A = which  will  require 
^*5  -f-  = I = minutes  after  C starts. 

Therefore,  A runs  4^  minutes  X 95  = 427^  gallons,  and 
B runs  2^  minutes  X 76  = 190  gallons,  and 

617^  run  throughA  and  B ; 
but  C empties  IJ  minutes  X 158J  gals.  — 237j 
Contents  of  cistern  proved  380  gallons. 

Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D,  C, 

305.  Has  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  been  found  ? if  so,  where, 
and  by  whom  ? Mart  Kilgore  Ramey,  Brick  Store,  Va. 

Ans. — The  true  sources  of  the  Nile  have  been  found  by  Capt.  J. 
H.  Speke  and  Capt.  J.  A.  Grant,  1860-1863,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  March  14,  1864.  The  sources  of  the  Nile  are:  (1)  The 
Lake  Albert  N’yanza,  whose  outlet  is  the  White  Nile ; (2)  the 
junction  of  the  Aleai  and  Dedhesa  rivers,  about  latitude  30°  30' 
north,  which  form  the  Blue  (true)  Nile.  These  rivers,  the  White 
Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile,  unite  near  the  city  of  Khartoom  in  the 
Egyptian  province  of  Soudan,  in  latitude  15°  36'  north,  and  lat- 
itude 32°  38'  east.  “ C.  G.  K.,”  Inwood,  la. 

Credit  to  “ C.  N.,”  Livingstone,  Mont. 

307.  In  naming  the  empires  of  Europe,  should  the  British  Em- 
pire be  included  ? 

Ans. — Europe  embraces  four  empires  and  two  republics.  The 
British  Empire  is  separate  from  the  others,  and  should  not  be 
named  in  naming  the  empires  of  Europe.  The  British  Empire  con- 
tains two  great  islands,  and  extensive  colonial  possessions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  “A.  B.” 

Credit  to  “ C.  G.  K.,”  Inwood,  la.  Credit  to  “ G.  B.” 

324.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  “ To  speak  for  Bun- 
combe ” ? 

Ans. — The  phrase,  “To  speak  for  Buncombe,”  originated  with 
a member  of  Congress  from  Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 

G.  B.  Texas. 

326.  What  is  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  ? 

Ans. — The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  negotiated  by  John  Middle- 
ton  Clayton,  then  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Taylor,  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of,  and  encouragement  to,  lines 
of  inter-oceanic  sommunication  across  the  Nicaragua  or  elsewhere. 
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HYMN  TO  SAINT  JOHN.' 


Moderate. 


N.  Lincoln. 
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* The  old  Latin  hymn  from  which  Guido  Arctino,  in  the  nth  Century,  selected  the  svllables  to  be  applied  to  the 
soundsof  the  scale.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  but  six  of  them.  Si  was  afterward  added  fir  the  sound  seven 
suff^ested  probably  by  the  word  Sancte;  and  the  more  euphonious  syllable  do  at  a later  period  was  suDstitmcd 
for  the  UT,  though  the  latter  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Notice  the  Italics. 
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The  KlfERGARTEtT. 

Tkauition  has  done  as  much  for  Froehel  as  history. 

A CHILD  has  been  called  a “ harp  of  a thousand  strings.” 

F'koebel  never  gave  the  world  a psychology,  but  the 
fruits  of  a psychology. 

The  kindergartner  needs  to  discriminate  carefully  the 
Ihdividualities  of  children. 

That  which  is  universal  In  children  is  “ the  funda- 
mental knowledge  ” of  the  kindergartner. 

Be  careful  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  new  words  or 
expressions  occurring  in  songs  or  games  just  presented. 

Pkesupposing  a child  to  be  good  often  helps  him  into 
well  being  and  doing ; therefore  hold  the  good  you  have 
and  shut  out  the  bad. 

Make  beautiful  all  about  you,  as  anything  from  with- 
out may  do  harm  as  well  as  that  from  within.  Harsh, 
unlovely  surroundings  call  forth  corresponding  emotions. 

While  the  discipline  of  the  kindergarten  should  be 
gentle  and  of  a parental  nature,  it  must  be  also  firm ; 
since  changing  the  management  of  to-day  when  to-morrow 
arrives  is  detrimental  to  character  building. 

ABOUT  THE  SAND -TABLE. 

BY  E.  L.  HAILMANN,  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA. 

T»T  is  an  open  box,  the  size  of  the  kindergarten  table  in 
f use  at  the  time.  It  has  a depth  of  four  inches  inside 
measurement.  In  order  to  prevent  the  sand  from  spilling 
on  the  floor  the  box  should  be  only  about  two  thirds  full. 
The  sand  should  be  sufficiently  fine  to  pack  well  when 
moist,  yet  coarse  enough  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the 
hands.  Moulder’s  sand  is  too  fine,  and  marble  sand  is 
too  hard. 

The  children  stand  while  playing  in  the  sand,  therefore 
the  height  of  the  table  on  which  the  box  rests  should  be 
accommodated  to  the  average  height  of  the  children. 

The  sand  offers  a plastic  surface  upon  which  the  chil- 
dren represent  their  impressions  and  conceptions  of  the 
landscape  and  of  other  matters. 

A smooth,  level  surface  should  greet  the  children  every 
morning,  except  for  some  special  reason,  e.  g.,  if  they 
should  desire  to  finish  some  thought  picture  begun  on  the 
previous  day.  Neatness,  order,  care,  and  thought  are  as 
essential  here  as  in  other  exercises  of  the  kindergarten. 

When  the  children  have  somewhat  gratified  the  instinct 
of  curiosity  by  experiments  with  the  sand,  e.  y.,  covering 
and  uncovering  the  hands,  making  impressions  of  the 
hands  upon  it,  moulding  balls,  piling  it  up,  etc.,  the  kin- 
dergartner may  suggest  something  to  do  with  it.  When 
she  has  quickened  the  vague  desire  for  activity  on  the 


part  of  the  children  into  an  eagerness  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a definite  purpose,  the  questions  arise,  “ What 
shall  we  do?”  and  “ With  what  material  shall  we  do  it?” 

! After  consultation,  all  together  decide  to  lay  it  off  in 
gardens,  and  streets,  to  make  sidewalks,  to  plant  trees, 
to  build  houses,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  so  on. 

In  these  suggestions  the  kindergartner  should  limit  her- 
self to  the  powers  of  the  children  and  to  her  own  resources 
in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  well.  At  the  same  time 
she  should  constantly  lead  the  children  to  add  suggestions 
of  their  own  and  to  modify  hers. 

In  order  to  secure  a rich  harvest  of  suggestions  from 
the  children  and  a spontaneous  adaptation  of  material  to 
their  purpose,  sympathy  of  feeling  must  exist  between  the 
children  and  kindergartner.  Living,  productive  ideas 
germinate  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  sympathy. 

In  a future  article  I shall  give  a detailed  description  of 
some  special  exercises  and  of  some  devices  for  enlivening 
the  work. 


OUTLINE  FOR  WEEK’S  WORK.* 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

ON  DAY. — Last  spring  we  learned  a song  about  a 
man  who  plowed  the  ground  and  planted  his  seed. 
I wonder  if  any  one  remembers  anything  this  man  planted. 
Corn  ? Grain  ? Very  true ; he  did  plant  them  both. 
And  what  do  we  call  the  man  who  does  such  work? 
Farmer.  We  will  sing  an  old  song  about  “The  Farmer.” 
Now,  through  all  the  long  summer,  while  we  have  been 
away  from  kindergarten,  the  corn  and  grain  sowed  last 
spring  have  been  growing  higher  and  higher  (exhibit  full- 
growth  cornstalk  with  ear  in  husk  upon  it),  and  you  see 
the  fruit, — we  will  call  it  so  just  now, — has  ripened ; so 
the  farmer  has  cut  the  great  stalks  down,  and  pulled  off 
the  husks.  These  husks  will  all  be  taken  off  by  and  by, 
and  then  the  farmer  will  have  a great  heap  of  ears  of 
corn,  just  like  this  one.  (Some  child  pulls  away  the 
husks,  disclosing  the  ear,  which  being  put  with  several 
others  upon  the  tray  are  exhibited  all  in  good  time.) 
When  the  farmer's  husking  is  finished  the  ears  of  corn 
will  be  thrown  into  a machine  which  shells  the  corn,  that 
is  it  takes  all  these  small  corns  right  off  the  cob.  (Illus- 
trate the  shelling,  showing  the  corns  and  cob  to  all.) 
When  the  corn  had  been  taken  from  the  cob  the  farmer 
put  it  into  his  shed  where  all  his  grain  is  kept,  and  who 

should  be  there  but  a ? Mousie.  (Sing  “ Kittie 

White  ” and  “ Three  Little  Mice.”)  The  farmer,  finding 
that  the  mice  were  busy  with  his  corn  decided  to  send  it 
to  a large  building  that  looks  something  like  a barn,  but 
it’s  not  a barn,  because  in  the  inside  is  a great  wheel,  that 
turns  “ round  and  round.”  (Develop  ideas  concerning 
the  power  that  turns  the  wheel ; illustrate  by  pictures 
printed,  or  by  hand  drawings, — the  mill ; the  wheel ; the 
miller ; the  bags  of  meal,  and  other  details  that  will  add 

• Copyright  secured. 
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to  the  interest  of  the  exercise.)  This  wheel,  turning  so 
many  times,  causes  the  corn  to  be  crushed  into  meal  (show 
specimen)  which  the  miller  puts  in  bags  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  farmer.  (Nearly  every  child  will  have  something 
to  tell  about  the  bags  of  meal  seen,  if  not  in  the  country, 
at  city  warehouses. ) 

At  seats  use  the  first  gift  in  exercises,  illustrative  of 
“ round  and  round  ” movements,  beside  emphasizing  one 
of  one  color,  one  of  another  color,  and  so  on.  As  an  occu- 
pation draw  upon  the  blackboard  simplest  pictures  illus- 
trating the  morning  talk ; these  to  be  crudely  copied  by 
children  upon  slates. 

Tuesday.— “ The  Miller  ” to  the  class,  with  piano 
accompaniment.  Repeat  the  verses,  explaining  their 
meaning.  Use  second  gift,  with  which  all  assist  in  build- 
ing a mill  upon  the  kindergartner’s  table ; the  mill  can 
be  built  with  cubes  and  cylinders,  the  latter  forming  posts 
about  the  door.  With  the  balls  play  roll  away  bags  of 
meal,  after  singing  “ Round  and  Round.” 

Occupation : Bead  stringing,  with  the  color  arrange- 
ment of  the  first  gift. 

Wednesday.— Ch.Mxen  taught  to  repeat  the  verses  of 
“ The  Miller  ” (Mrs.  Hubbard’s  collection),  using  move- 
ments. 

Gift:  Sticks  laid  in  outline  of  the  mill,  changed  after- 
ward to  anything  else  relative  to  the  miller  s work  that 
children  can  recall. 

Occupation:  Sewing. 

Thursday. — Thorough  drill  upon  words,  music,  and 
movements  of  the  new  song-game,  together  with  other 
songs. 

Gift : Large  square  tablet,  developed  from  cube  of  the 
second  gift. 

Occupation : Sewing. 

Friday. — Introduce  the  song-game  upon  the  circle  with 
proper  movements. 

Gift : Model  the  little  mice  that  ate  the  farmer’s  corn. 
Occupation : Tiles. 

FROM  A KINDERGARTNER’S  NOTE-BOOK. 
Summary  for  First  Month  in  a Kindergarten. 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

Songs,  Games. — Sunshine,  dear — Roll  the  hands — Up 
and  down — Sinking  and  rising — Bird  songs  (hop- fly-rest) 
— Go  over,  come  back — My  ball,  I wish  to  catch  you 
Up,  up  in  the  sky — Mother,  good  and  dear — Good  morn- 
ing, good  morning — Sing  good  by — Weather  song. 
Gymnastics.  — Marching  to  piano  music. 

Gifts — First. — Color,  form,  number  one  developed 
through  object  talks  and  games  in  which  balls  were  used 
with  and  without  strings. 

Second.— Form  and  material,  through  play  and  object 
talks  with  sphere  and  cube. 


One  stick. — Number,  direction,  position,  supplemented 
by  use  of  one  round  counter. 

Occupations — Drawing. — Flat  representation  of  balls 
in  colors  upon  rough  paper,  changing  location  of  “ rounds  ” 
on  different  days. 

Tiles. — Emphasis  of  colors  of  First  Gift  and  number 
one  through  placing  one  row  of  red  sticks,  owe  row  of 
blue,  etc. 

Beads. — One  colored  and  one  white ; one  colored  bead 
and  one  mould;  one  white  bead,  one  colored  counter. 
Straws  and  various  colored  counters. 

Discipline. — The  stubborn  member  had  learned, 
through  sitting  alone  in  a house  formed  by  turning  the 
screen  across  a corner  of  the  room,  the  value  of  behaving 
in  such  a manner  that  she  might  enjoy  companionship  of 
the  other  children. 

The  slapping,  scratching  girl  had  had  her  hands  and 
wrists  loosely  bandaged  with  towels  tied  by  strings ; a 
very  sad  ceremony,  made  impressive  by  the  principal, 
who  suggested  the  hands  were  very  sick  and  could  do 
no  work. 

The  kicking  boy  had  had  his  boots  removed,  and  upon 
screaming  lustily  had  been  obliged  to  sit  alone  behind  the 
screen  until  quiet  and  ready  to  work  harmoniously  with 
his  playmates. 

A lazy  member  lost  the  pleasure  of  working  with  the 
other  children,  but  did  the  work  alone  at  noon. 

Children  had  brought  from  home,  to  illustrate  their 
lessons,  objects, — round  or  square, — made  of  wool,  wood, 
and  paper ; also  material,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  of  color. 

Besides  exercises  with  gifts,  occupations,  and  songs, 
the  beginning  of  love  of  plant-life  had  been  awakened ; 
an  attempt  at  using  language  made ; the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  established,  together  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  very  much  individual  discipline. 


FROEBEL’S  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEIR  PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION. 

BY  FLORENCE  CLAP,  BALTIMORE. 

Education  must  supply  material  and  guidance,  and 
Froebel  has  placed  such  material  in  the  hands  of  kinder- 
gartners  and  mothers.  The  six  gifts  are  the  magic  keys 
that  unlock  untold  marvels  and  introduce  childhood  and 
maternity  to  a new  land  of  enchantment.  Buds  and 
blossoms  scarcely  need  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of 
fairies,  birds  and  animals  do  not  need  the  endowment  of 
human  speech  to  make  them  interesting,  brook  and  stream 
speak  with  an  eloquent  language  of  their  own.  In  the 
games  the  child’s  physical  life  is  advanced,  and  in  the 
songs  imitative  of  human  labor  a love  for  usefulness  is  de- 
veloped. This  elementary  education  naturally  leads  up 
to  the  higher  and  scientific  forms. 

Thus  the  physical  powers  are  roused  and  strengthened, 
and  as  education  includes  character  the  child’s  moral 
nature  must  also  be  nurtured.  It  is  the  inner  life  which 
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will  be  the  determining  force.  The  growth  of  the  soul 
in  the  period  of  childhood  has  been  little  studied  or  ob- 
served, but  we  must  believe  that  the  process  of  spiritual 
growth  goes  on  according  to  fixed  laws,  though  we  may 
not  yet  be  wise  enough  to  wholly  understand  them. 

As  man  in  his  savage  state  is  known  to  have  worshiped 
the  Great  Spirit,  so  the  child  intuitively  seeks  for  God. 
This  is  evinced  by  the  simjfie  questions  that  all  children  ask 
in  some  form  : Who  made  the  flowers  ? Who  made  the 
clouds  ? Who  made  me  ? They  first  find  God  in  Nature, 
and  the  wondering  reverence  with  which  they  hear  that 
He  made  all  the  beautiful  objects  they  admire  and  the 
animals  they  love  is  the  germ  of  their  spiritual  life. 

The  soul  thus  receives  its  first  impressions  from  outward 
things,  and  by  an  inward  process  converts  them  into 
thoughts  and  conceptions.  The  child  sings  its  songs  of 
thanks  and  praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  thus  it 
understands  that  these  delights  are  to  be  received  with 
joyful  response.  It  realizes  it  is  a part  of  this  beautiful 
world.  From  the  concrete  it  reaches  out  to  the  abstract, 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  is  given  to  women  to  undertake  the  task  of  first 
educating  little  children.  Froebel  can  direct  their  efforts 
with  rare  wisdom.  He  has  given  to  the  world  a new  in- 
terpretation of  play,  and  has  indeed  elevated  it  to  the 
dignity  of  a science. 

Remembering  the  barrenness  of  expression  that  palled 
upon  his  childhood,  keenly  noting  the  limitations  he  en- 
countered in  school  systems  in  his  boyhood  and  continually 
hampered  by  his  inability  to  adapt  prevailing  methods  to 
his  own  needs  in  teaching,  he  thoughtfully  reconsidered 
the  subject  of  education.  His  attention  was  specially 
directed  to  the  very  first  needs  of  the  child.  He  studied 
its  infantile  motions.  He  perceived  its  necessity  for 
physical  activity.  He  observed  the  first  efforts  to  express 


its  meaning  and  its  reaching  out  to  life  about  it.  Through 
the  senses  the  child  receives  its  first  impressions,  which 
are  naturally  crude.  It  is  not  long  before  the  infant  con- 
nects its  impression  with  its  desire,  A most  familiar  illus- 
tration of  this  is  the  eagerness  with  which  a baby  recog- 
nizes its  out-of-door  garments.  Its  arms  and  body  and 
baby  utterances  all  translate  its  thought.  It  knows  that 
sunshine  and  variety  follow  the  donning  of  its  cap  and 
cloak.  It  quickly  perceives  all  sounds,  songs  accompanied 
by  action  exhilarate  it.  Soon  it  struggles  to  be  free  from 
the  mother’s  or  nurse’s  arms ; it  crawls  and  creeps ; be- 
comes acquainted  with  objects  about  it,  feels  them,  pulls 
and  breaks  them ; distinguishes  by  painful  experiences 
the  difference  between  hard  and  soft  things.  Its  passion- 
ate resentment,  if  its  food  does  not  suit  it,  has  a deeper 
significance  than  audible  objection.  The  child’s  individu- 
ality asserts  itself.  Though  it  can  be  called  a physical 
want  expressing  itself  violently,  it  is  the  natural  demon- 
stration of  individual  taste,  like  or  dislike,  enjoyment  or 
pain.  So  even  the  sense  of  taste  holds  a legitimate  place 
in  the  child’s  culture.  It  naturally  advances  from  its 
physical  or  animal  expression  to  the  more  dignified  po- 
sition of  judgment  and  appreciation.  Therefore  standards 
soon  become  important.  Imitation  is  soon  developed. 
This  implies  observation,  and  a more  advanced  effort  of 
the  child  to  express  its  thought.  The  doll  is  the  early 
medium  of  expression.  The  child  repeats  its  first  lesson 
in  soothing  its  doll  to  sleep,  and  this  effigy  meekly  and 
graciously  goes  through  all  the  phases  of  life  its  tiny 
parent  sees  fit  to  imitate. 

The  outer  world  soon  yields  a new  charm.  The  bird, 
the  cock,  the  horse,  dog,  or  cat  each  has  a special  claim  to 
notice.  The  utterances  of  the  child  crudely  intimate  its 
knowledge  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  each  animal.  Thus 
the  education  of  the  ear  progresses. 


All  who  feel  tired  or  languid,  and  become  easily  fatigued,  and  have  not  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  study;  all  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  their  lessons  or  remember  them; 
all  who  are  nervous,  especially  those  who  are  peevish  and  sleep  badly ; in  short,  all  whose  brains  and  nerves 
require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY’S  VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES.  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosphfte,  not  a Laboratory  Phosphate. 

56  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


DON’T  CHANGE  HISTORIES 

UNTIL  YOU 

HAVE  EXAMINED  THIS  NEW  BOOK. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  success  attending  Anderson’s  Grammar  School  History,  published  some  years 
since,  the  author  has  been  induced  to  write  a new  Grammar  School  History  which,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  as 
satisfactorily  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  teachers  as  did  its  prototype  the  demand  of  its  time. 

The  book  is  new  throughout,  and  is  provided  with  accurate  maps,  artistic  cuts,  geographical  and  biographical 
topics,  chronological  summaries,  tabulated  reviews,  examination  questions,  and  appendix.  It  contains  410  pages. 

Price  for  Introduction,  $1.00. 
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Now  all  this  life  of  infancy  was  closely  studied  by 
Froebel,  and  he  perceived  the  need  for  something  pertain- 
ing to  education  which  would  cover  the  period  that  elapses 
between  infancy  and  the  sixth  year  of  childhood.  That 
those  years  to  both  rich  and  poor  children  have  been  and 
are  filled  with  weariness  and  sorrow  none  can  deny. 
Unless  we  reach  down  to  the  child  and  enter  into  its  life 
much  of  it  must  be  a tearful  blank.  But  Froebel’s  gifts 
have  sent  a ripple  of  merry,  childish  laughter  through 
the  world.  Bright  eyes  dance, — tongues,  hands,  and  feet 
unite  in  song,  work,  and  play,  and  demonstrate  his  far- 
reaching  wisdom. 

■One  of  the  first  instincts  of  a child  is  to  clasp  something 
in  its  hand.  It  would  naturally  prefer  something  round 
and  soft.  A soft  ball  fulfills  this  requirement,  and  one 
finds  that  the  ball  is  the  oldest  of  playthings.  There  is 
much  that  can  be  done  with  it.  So,  therefore,  Froebel 
chooses  it  for  his  first  gift.  As  the  various  objects  selected 
by  him  for  instruction  were  absolutely  given  by  Froebel 
to  the  children  he  taught,  he  properly  designated  them  as 
gifts.  The  name  has  been  happily  retained,  though  the 
custom  has  been  discontinued  for  practical  reasons. 

The  ball  possesses  form,  simple  and  distinct.  It  is 
easily  held.  The  infant’s  fascinated  gaze  into  a flame  or 
light  indicates  an  instinctive  love  for  brightness  or  color. 
Thus  a red  ball  possesses  a special  charm.  This  love  of 
color  is  utilized.  The  first  gift  includes  six  soft  balls. 


I made  of  the  primary  and  secondary  colors,  red,  blue, 
yellow,  green,  orange,  purple. 

There  is  also  in  the  ball  the  possibility  of  motion.  In 
the  games  connected  with  it  the  child  exercises  the  muscles 
of  his  body.  Also  in  rolling  and  throwing  the  ball  the 
eye  marks  the  direction  in  which  this  favorite  plaything 
is  to  go.  And  in  this  way  he  aims  to  accomplish  a result. 
He  has  a purpose.  Thoroughly  unconscious  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  act,  yet  it  is  a first  lesson  in  practical  effort 
toward  result.  Furthermore  he  acts  in  concert  with 
others.  There  is  the  inspiration  of  united  action  with 
children  of  the  same  age.  Music  gives  its  crowning 
charm,  and  the  child  rhythmically  describes  and  acts  out 
the  deeper  significance  that  lies  in  the  balls.  Spontaneity 
is  not  sacrificed  because  the  kindergartner  alone  applies 
its  philosophy  and  the  facile  child  simply  responds  to  the 
method. 

The  knowledge  of  colors  is  also  developed,  and  no  one 
can  fail  to  perceive  its  importance.  Not  only  does  it 
possess  an  aesthetic  value,  but  a most  practical  one,  as 
instanced  in  the  frightful  possibilities  that  may  result 
from  an  uncertainty  in  detecting  green  from  blue  lights. 
And  it  is  a well  established  fact  that  the  color  sense  must 
be  cultivated  in  some  children.  Fine  sense  of  color  has 
given  to  the  world  its  famous  paintings.  The  knowledge 
of  form  alone  would  not  make  the  canvas  tell  its  com- 
plete story. 


EOLECm  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

MESSRS.  YAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  & CO.’S  ANNODNCEMENTS. 


JPalmer^s  Science  of  Education.  MSy  mail,  $1.17. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a Text-book  for  Teachers.  By  Fbancis  B.  Palmek,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  N.Y.  12mo,  340  pp.  The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the  work  as  a Science  of  Education  are  new, 
as  shown  by  the  following 


T 15  lAi:  COK^'T’JilTVT 


Introduction.  i 

I.  General  Consideration  of  Education  as  a ' 
Science.  i 

Law,  Principal  and  Pule;  and  Science,  Art, 
and  Philosophy  distinguished. 

Explanation  of  Terms.  | 


What  is  Education  ? 

Eeliective  Consciousness. 

Unconscious  Pegiooings. 

Tile  Mental  Faculties. 

General  Law  of  Mental  Development. 

II.  Special  Lavs  of  Mental  Development. 
Laws  of  Physiological  Kelations. 


Laws  of  Reflective  Consciousness. 

Native  Activity  ; Discrimination  ; Unifica- 
tion; Correlation  and  Degradation : Sequence; 
Attention;  Exercise;  Limitations.' 

III.  Development  of  the  Several  Faculties. 
Cognitions,  Feelings.  Will. 


Jffonthly  Record.  Ry  mail.,  48  cents. 

For  recording  the  teacher’s  monthly  estimates  of  the  fidelity  and  success  of  pupils,  on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati 
Schools.  Cap  Folio,  24  pages. 


This  valuable  aid  enables  the  teaclier  to  keep,  after  one  entry  of  the 
year.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  success  with  which  the  pupils 
oral  and  written  tests  which  are  properly  made  an  element  of  teaching. 


rpil’a  name,  estimates  of  the  standing  of  that  pupil  for  an  entire 
assigned  work,  and  also  on  their  success  in  meeting  the  various 


ALTERNATE  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


Mc«uffey>>*  Alternnie  First  Render,  . . . S .15 

McRiilfey’H  Alleriinte  Meeond  Render, >25 

iTIcRiifi'ey’x  Alfernnie  Third  Render, .{.'i 

iTIctiiiffej’M  Allernnte  Fourth  Rentier, 40 

fllctJuffey’s  Allerunle  Filth  Rentier  (in  Jireparation), 

itlcUutTey’M  Alternate  Nixth  Render  (in  preparation). 


IMcOuffcy'a  Alternate  Headers  furnish  additional  reading  tvhere 
such  rending  matter  is  desired,  alternating  with  any  series  in  use- 
They  may  also  be  used  indepemlenlly  as  a regular  series.  The  selec- 
tions are  new,  instructive,  and  interesting.  The  clear  type  and  ample 
I illustrations  render  the  books  attractive,  while  the  price  is  low. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG,  & CO.,  Publishers, 

187  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati ; 28  Bond  St.,  New  York.  C.  F.  STEARNS,  N.  E.  Agent,  8 Hawley  St.,  Boston. 
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Therefore  in  the  six  prett\  balls  that  Froebel  has  given 
to  his  children  the  embryonic  artist,  engineer,  or  pilot, 
receives  his  first  lessons,  which  may  eventually  lead  to ! 
fame  or  valuable  exactness. 

Each  gift  has  its  occupation,  which  necessitates  outward 
expression  of  inward  perception.  Beads  of  different 
colors  are  placed  before  the  child,  and  he  is  asked  to 
select  and  string  one  red  bead.  When  the  child  shows 
that  he  thoroughly  understands  which  is  a red  bead  he  is 
asked  to  select  a blue  bead.  He  perceives  a contrast  of 
color. 

Froebel’s  law  of  contrast  is  constantly  reiterated.  We 
all  realize  that  the  strongest  impression  is  received  from  i 
contrast.  For  instance  the  idea  of  darkness  becomes  real 
when  we  conceive  of  light,  joy  when  we  think  of  sorrow, 
black  when  we  think  of  white.  And  there  is  the  law  of 
connection.  There  are  all  the  intermediate  shades  to  be 
discovered  between  black  and  white.  There  are  all  the 
gradations  of  joy  and  sorrow,  darkness  and  light. 


Tukek  new  books  of  special  interest  to  those  interested  in  kin- 
dergarten work  have  just  been  published.  A book  of  Songs,  Games, 
and  Rhymes,  with  admirable  notes  and  suggestions  by  Mrs.  Eudora 
L.  Hailraann,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  published  by  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Maas.  ; Reminiscences  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  by 
Baroness  B.  Von  Marenholz-Biilow,  translated  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  with  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Froebel  by  Emily  Sbirreff,  pub- 
lished by  Lee  & Shepard,  Boston;  price,  $1..50;  and  a work  on 
Kindergarten  Methods,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  W.  N.  Hailmann, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  & Co.,  New  York ; price,  15  cents.  The  latter  work  em- 
braces a complete  and  methodical  presentation  of  the  use  of  kinder- 
garten material,  aided  by  copious  and  comprehensive  illustrations 
and  diagrams.  Professor  Hailmann  is  a recognized  authority  on 
i kindergarten  work,  and  his  practical  hand-book  will  be  found  to 
j be  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  ever  furnished  on  this  interesting 
subject.  ^ 

CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loathsome  disease. 
Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a 
prescription  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death. 
Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful  disease,  sending  a self  addre^d 
stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  212  East  9th  St., 
New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge. 


RICHLY  REWARDED 

are  those  who  read  this  and  then  act ; they  will  find  honorable  em- 
ployment that  will  not  take  them  from  their  homes  and  families. 
The  profits  are  large  and  sure  for  every  industrious'  person  ; many 
have  made  and  are  now  making  several  hundred  dollars  a month. 
It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  make  $5.00  and  upwards  per  day,  who  is 
willing  to  work.  Either  sex,  young  or  old  ; capital  not  needed ; we 
start  you.  Everything  now.  No  special  ability  required;  yon, 
reader,  can  do  it  as  well  as  any  one.  Write  to  us  at  once  for  full  par- 
ticulars, which  we  mail  free.  Address  Stinson  & Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


THE  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE, 
is  highly  recommended  to  us  as  truly  a triumph  of  mechanical  genii«, 
and,  for  rapid  and  satisfactory  work,  easy  adjustment,  and  ready  port- 
ability, its  equal  appears  never  to  have  been  invented.  The  nrm. 
Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  303  to  311  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  offer  them  at  reasonable  rates.  Send  for  their  circular.  See  their 
advertisement  in  another  column. 

HOW  TO  MARKET  MANUSCRIPT. 

If  you  have  any  descriptive  articles,  poems,  sketches,  short  storle^ 
or  pen-and-ink  drawings  that  you  wish  published,  send  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  the  National  Literary  and  News  Bureau,  Nev?  York,  for  circular 
explaining  how,  and  on  what  terms,  they  will  sell  them  for  you. 


Parker’s  Arithmetical  Charts. 

By  COL.  FRANCIS  W.  PARKER. 


These  Charts  are  the  only  Arithmetical  Charts 
published. 

They  present  the  latest  and  best  methods  of 

teaching  beginners  in  arithmetic,  and  wherever  used  will 
render  unnecessary  the  ordinary  text-books  in  Primary 
Arithmetic,  thus  saving  both  time  and  expense. 

These  Charts  have  recently  been  revised,  and 

their  number  has  been  increased. 

Full  and  Explicit  Directions  are  given  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Charts,  so  that  the  most  inexperienced  teacher 
may  understand  how  to  use  them. 

The  Figures  and  Type  were  made  expressly  for 
these  charts,  and  are  so  distinct  and  clear  that  they  can 
readily  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  class-room. 

We  have  received  many  testimonials  from 

prominent  educators  in  favor  of  these  Charts,  but  their 
best  recommendation  is  the  fact  that  the  first  edition  was 
exhausted  within  a few  weeks  of  its  publication. 

They  have  already  been  adopted  in  many  of  the 
leading  educational  centers,  and  the  general  testimony  is, 
“They  have  proved  to  be  the  best  investment  we  have 
ever  made  for  our  schools.” 

Illustrated  circulars  sent  free.  Special  rates  to  teach 

, GOWPERTHWAIT  & C0„  Publishers,  I 


Monroe’s  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

A Treasure  for  Primary  Teachers. 

The  task  of  teaching  and  learning  to  read  is 

made  easy  by  the  use  of  these  Charts. 

These  were  the  Pioneer  Charts  for  teaching 
reading  to  beginners.  They  follow  a definite  plan,  which 
has  never  been  approached  by  those  who  have  attempted 
to  imitate  it. 

The  size  of  the  Chart  and  the  number  of  Charts 
have  lately  been  increased. 

Beautifully  engraved  Script  Lessons  have  been 
added. 

The  Charts  may  be  used  as  an  introduction  to  any 

series  of  reading-books. 

Full  and  Explicit  Directions  are  given  on  the 
margin  of  the  Charts,  so  that  the  most  inexperienced 
teacher  may  understand  how  to  use  them. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  child  to  read  the 
chart  lessons  in  the  usual  humdrum  style.  The  thoughts 
are  so  natural,  and  their  expressions  so  easy  that  they 
almost  “ say  themselves  ” in  a sprightly,  animated  tone 
such  as  should  alone  be  permitted  in  the  reading  of  little 
children. 

and  school  officers.  Correspondence  solicited. 

3 and  630  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 
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Prang  Educational  Co 

Pnblisliers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 


•j 


S 


Oldest  and  best  known  In  U.  S.  Estab.  1856. 

7 East  14th  St.,  N.Y. 


PUBLISHUBS  OF 

PEANG’S  AMEEICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  AET  EDUCATION. 

A System  ot  Drawing  used  In  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers’’  Co-Operative  Association. 
170  State  Street,  Chicago  ; Orville  Brewer, 
Manager. 


PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  FOE  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object-teaching. 

PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  FOE  CHILDEEN. 


yn  rrr  POB  REGISTRATION.  Unequaled 
NU  rtL  advantages  for  competent  teach- 
ers who  want  actual  service. 

Form  for  stamp.  K.  E.  AVERY. 

American  School  Bureau. 

2 West  14th  St.,  N . T. 


Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Reading. 

PEANG’S  TEADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Objectteachlng. 

PEANG’S  COLOE  CHAET. 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  SchooK  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board.) 


Tie  New  EnSani  Bureau  of  Eteatiou. 

Now  is  the  time  to  register  for  Primary,  In- 
termediate. and  Grammar  Schools.  Circulars 
and  form  of  application  free.  Address, 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Manager, 

3 Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN  a ndSchool  Supplies. 


(PBAFQ’’S  BBAWIMQ  MODELS, 
MAHUFACTUEEBS  ov)pRANO’S  SCHOOL  PENCILS, 

I PRANG'S  SCHOOL  COMPASSEa. 


J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  & CO., 

7 East  14th  Stbbbt,  . . New  York. 


MRS.  HAILMANN’S 


For  Catalogues  and  particulars  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


180  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  7 Park  Street.  BOSTON. 


ON  SEPTEMBER  1,  1887,  the  first  number  of  a series  of  help 
manuals  for  teachers  was  issued  from  The  Supplement  Press,  Boston. 
This  number  is  entitled  Practical  Grammar,  and  it  contains  over  five 
hundred  common-sense  exercises,  not  questions,  but  exercises  — novel, 
sensible,  practical,  and  presenting  work  of  an  entirely  new  character  for 
all  grades.  Ten  thousand  teachers  have  already  handled  this  book. 
A prominent  High  School  teacher  writes:  “ With  your  exercises,  grammar 
is  an  entirely  new  subject.  My  pupils  are  perfectly  delighted.  I never 
handled  a book  which  g.ave  me  more  genuine  satisfaction.”  ON  OCTO- 
BER 1 the  second  number  was  issued.  It  is  a complete  MANUAL 
OF  CORRESPONDENCE  for  schools  and  colleges,  and  is  uniform, 
1 style  and  binding,  with  the  Grammar.  If  you  want  to  please  your  pupils,  by  giving  them  two  or 
three  lessons  a week  in  correspondence,  by  all  means  buy  this  book.  It  is  without  exception  the  best 
educational  help  issued  this  year.  We  have  stepped  riglit  out  of  the  ruts  and  old  beaten  paths,  and 
are  determined  to  give  tlie  teachers  of  America  a neatly  bound  bundle  of  fresh  ideas  on  the  first  day 
of  each  month.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  character  of  our  former  publications  know  that  we 
can  do  it.  The  hooks  for  NOVEMBER  and  DECEMBER  will  startle  some  of  the  good  old  text- 
book publishers  of  the  great  cities.  'I'hey  will  be  out  on  time.  Don’t  miss  them.  Prices:  Each  num- 
ber is  published  in  a very  attractive  heavy-paper  cover  at  2-5c.  per  copy,  and  in  neat  cloth  binding  at 
50c.  per  copy.  Sample  pages  free.  Don’t  ash  for  free  copies. 

HOW  TO  GET  THESE  BOOKS.  The  yearly  subscription  price  of  the  paper  edition  (nine 
numbers)  is  $1.50,  and  the  cloth,  $3.00.  When  five  names  reach  us  together,  the  prices  are  reduced 
to  $1.00  and  $2.’20  a year,  .and  to  the  sender  of  a $5.00  club  we  mail  a free  copy  of  either  The  New 
Arithmetic  or  Eaton’s  100  Lessons  in  Business;  and  to  the  sender  of  an  $11.00  club  we  mail 
both  books.  This  is  a special  offer.  Back  numbers  supplied. 

Address, 

THE  SUPPLEMENT  COMPANY,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  NEW  AKITHMETIU,  prepared  by  300  prominent  educators  of  all  English-speaking 
countries,  contains  more  new:  ideas  on  this  subject  tlian  all  other  arithmetics  combined.  Price,  $1.00. 

EATON’S  100  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  is  a new  work.  Mr.  Seymour  Eaton,  its  author, 
is  editor  of  The  Supplement  Series.  Hundreds  of  teachers  are  making  daily  use  of  these  lessons  in 
their  classes.  Price,  .$1.00. 


This  s3hooi  offers  superior  advantages  to 
ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

Mbs.  Eudora  Hailmann, 

. La  Porte,  Ind. 


150  Beautiful  Blackboard 

Patterns  in  Drawing ; 

Mailed  for  25  cents. 

New  Sixth  Sheet, 

with  instructions  on  the  Sheet  ; 
alone,  10  cents. 

The  Essentials  of  Physiology, 

with  Drawings  ; book,  44  pages^ 
30  cents. 

I teach  Book-Keeping  by  Corre- 
spondence, Write  for  Plan. 

W.  IV. 

Prof,  in  State  Nornual  School, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR  ^ EA  ■ 

OZLSBSATES  ■ 

STEEL  PENS^  m HbBiIw 


STEEL  PENS 


SCHOOL  NUMBBRS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

For  Sale  hy  all  Stationers. 

The  Esterhrooh  Steel  Pen  Co., 

26  John  Street.  Kev  Tori. 


IVTo.  048 


FALCON  PEN. 
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P.WSON,  Dtjnton  & Scribxbr’s 

STEEL  PENS 


CAREFUL 

SELECTIONS 


FOREICN 

MANUFACTURE 


No.  117,  Excelsior 84  cents  per  gross  No.  115,  School 84  cents  per  gross 

No.  217,  Intermediate,  ...  84  cents  per  gross  No.  215,  Half  Stub,  ....  60  cents  per  gross 

No.  317,  Commercial,  ...  84  cents  per  gross  No.  315,  Falcon, 60  cents  per  gross 


These  pens  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  material,  finish  of  points,  easy  action  and  durability. 

Inclose  six  cents,  and  send  for  sample  card,  containing  one  of  each  number. 

lI^-rTKlN,  KNIOETT,  AIXSWORTtT  & CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiHmiliimiiiiimmmiiiiiiiii 


YOU  WANT  — Just 


LANGUAGE  HELPS 

— FOR  — 

TEACHERS. 

Supplementary  Language 
Lessons  for  Intermedi- 
ate and  Grammar 
Grades.  By  Sarah  L. 
Arnold,  Brin.  Training 
School.  Saratoga,  N.  V. 
Kevised  and  enlarged. 
Cloth,  price  50  cfs. 
Contains  material  for 
Memory  Lessons,  Dicta- 
tion Exercises,  Stories  for 
Reproduction,  Exercises 
in  Letter  Writing,  Word 
Pictures,  and  Occupation 
Lessons,  illustrating  in 
detail  the  various  meth- 
ods for  class  work. 


HOW  TO  TE.tl'H 

GEOUUVPHT 

A plan  for  an  Elementary 
and  Scientific  Course. 
By  Elvira  Carver.Teacli- 
er  of  (ieograpliy  in  the 
Westfield  Normal 
School.  Price.  20  cts. 
This  is  a practical  man- 
ual for  teacliers  by  an  ex- 
perienced teacher  of  the 
Westfield  Nor.  Sch.  It  is 
packed  full  of  most  excel- 
lent suggestions,  carefully 
and  logically  arrauged. 
There  are  lessons  for  each 
year,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  seven,  contimiing  thro’ 
the  grammar  grades  and 
and  the  lower  grades  of 
of  the  High  School. 


Published. 

GYMNASTICS 


FOR  THE 

SCHOOLROOM. 

With  Music  and  Songs. 

By  Annie  Chase.  Cloth, 

price,  50  cents. 

These  lessons,  with  ac- 
companying music  and 
songs,  nave  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  pu- 
pils in  the  lower  grades. 
Each  lesson  is  simple, 
practical,  and  complete 
III  itself.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  omit  all  posi- 
tions liable  to  harm  the 
most  delicate  child. 


All  three  booka  to  one  nflclresis  for  7.5  cents. 


Address  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  .50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


Ciry,  M.J- 


IDZXIOliT’S 

AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

A perfect  pencil  should  be  strong,  smooth,  black,  soft, 
uniform,  and  reliable,  hold  its  point  weU  in  wear,  and  be 
pleasant  to  use  ; the  mark  should  disappear  entirely  under 
a good  rubber,  leaving  the  paper  clean.  All  of  these 
qualities  we  have  obtained  in  our  pencils  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  produced. 

Our  hard  grades  can  be  sharpened  to  a needle-point, 
and  are  capable  of  finer  lines  than  any  other  pencils. 

We  took  two  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1878,  where  we  exhibited  a case  of  pencils  containing 
1106  kinds,  no  two  alike. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Amer- 
ican Teacher  and  send  16  cts.  for  samples  worth  double 
the  money. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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A NEW  BOOK 

OF 


Contains  over  three  thousand  five  hundred  carefully  graded  problems  on  every  subject 
of  Arithmetic.  Nmnerous  review  questions  and  exercises.  The  work  is  not  simply  a 
teacher’s  desk-book,  but  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil.  It  will  be 
found  invaluable  as  a drill-hooh.  With  or  without  answers. 

Price  60  cents.  Discount  to  Schools. 


ExIampIlIeIs  in  IAIrIitihImIetiIc 


JS^OW  BEADY, 


E.  H.  I3XJTLEE  & OO., 

17  & 19  So.  Sixth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  England  Agency, 

WM.  H.  HOCKADAY,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Unheard  of  Premiums  for  Work. 


The  best  magazines  in  the  world  for  the  young  of  all  ages  — five  of  them  (see  below).  The  best 
things  to  be  got  in  this  part  of  the  world  for  the  money  — about  three-hundred  of  them  (see  a sample 
or  two  below).  The  things  are  paid  to  those  who  get  subscribers.  The  unheard  of  part  is  the  rate. 
It  is  more  than  generous.  Here  are  the  magazines  ; 

Babyland:  nurse-belp  for  the  mother  and  Pansy;  for  the  Sunday  school  age  and  aim ; fTide  ; library,  study,  play  house,  life 

baby- joy  for  the  little  one;  50  cents  a year.  $i.oo.  at  home  and  abroad,  conipamonship  of  the 

Our  Little  Men  and  Women:  de'ightful  Chautauqua  Young  Folks’ Jour7ial ; tor  sta-  wise  and  good;  $2.40  a year, 

hours  aud  years,  for  beginning  readers ; $1.00.  dious  youug  folks ; $1.00. 

The  things  to  be  paid  are  better  than  money,  because  they  are  more  than  the  money  could  possibly 
be.  They  are  better  also,  some  of  them,  because  you  never  heard  of  them  and  wouldn’t  have  the 
chance  to  get  them  for  some  time  yet. 

But  the  rate!  For  1^1.25  in  new  subscriptions  we  pay  ^i.oo  in  merchandise  ! More  than  that  on 
the  average.  Some  things  we  get  to  better  advantage  than  others.  We  pay  as  we  buy. 

Take  a well-known  example  ; the  Water-  Another:  the  Kerosene  Brick ; price,  35 cts. ; art  studies  and  reproductions  of  oil  paintings, 
bury  watch  with  chain  and  whistle  and  agaie  for  40  cents.  $1.00;  for  $1.10. 

charm.  W -call  them  all  together  worth  $;i  00.  Another:  a photogranh- outfit,  Horsman’s  Another:  the  best  stylograph, $1., 50;  for  $1.7,5. 

aud  pay  them  for  $4  00  in  new  subseriptions.  Eclipse.  $2.50;  for  $2.75.  Another:  Lambie’s  Dictionary  holder,  $5.00; 

Another  well-known  example;  the  Weeden  Another:  Everything  children  wear,  $1.00 ; for  $>  50. 
engine;  Brice,  $1.25;  for  $1.35  in  new  subscrip-  for  $1  60.  Another:  Webster’s  Dictionary  with  margi- 

tions.  Another:  jack-plane  pencil  sharpener,  25  nal  index,  $1.3;  for  $17. 

Another  example  not  well-known  but  worth  cents ; for  .30  cents.  Another:  Worcester’s  ditto,  $11 ; for  $13. 

knowing;  the  Hartman  steel-wire  door-mat;  Another:  Silver  plated  ware,  $1;  tor  $1.10.  Another:  your  choice  of  2000  books,  any 

price,  $4.00;  for  ,$4..50  in  new  subscriptions.  Another;  a Mason  & Hamlin  < .rgan,  (cata-  book  we  publish,  $1.00 ; for  $1.20. 

Another;  the  Bissell  Carpet  sweeper ; price,  logue  price,  $165)  for  $110  in  new  subscriptions.  And  soon  through  32  pages  of  picked-out 

$3.00 ; for  $3.25.  Another:  your  choice  of  Prang's  watercolor  things  for  children  aud  the  family. 

Send  five  cents  for  a sample  copy  of  any  one  magazine  or  fifteen  cents  for  all. 

D.  LOTHROP  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

Franklin  and  Hawley  Streets,  Boston,  Mai*. 
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HELPS  AND  AinS. 


I/l  V TE^OHERS. 

UAI.I^’H  COMPOixITIOIV  <UJTI,liyEN.  Over  One  Hundred  Outlines,  Plans, 
Schemes,  and  Suggestions  tor  Composition  Writing.  Price,  20  rents. 

DRA  WINC  IIIAOE  EA.s  V.  A set  of  Sixty  Kxercises  on  Cards  for  reproduction  by  the 
pu|)lls,  accompanied  by  a Manuai  or  (iuide  for  tlie  Teaclier.  Teachers  who  can  t draw 
freeliand  will  find  these  excellent,  as  all  work  is  from  Dictation  Exercises.  Price  of 
cards  and  Manual,  35  cents. 

AI.EIIARET  CIAKDM.  For  the  Chart  Class,  tlie  Primary  School,  and  the  Little  Ones  at 
home.  A box  of  400  letters,  lower  ease  and  capitals,  four  colors;  15c. ; 9 boxes  for  Si. 00. 
SUPPf-ElTIEIVTAKV  REA»IIV«  CARON.  Supplementary  to  Kiiibt  Reader:  1G 
Cards,  32  Lessons,  if.  of  tliem  illustrated.  6x9  indies  in  size,  on  heavy  man  11a  paoer, 
10  cts. ; $1.00  per  dozen  sets.  To  Second  Reader:  20  Cards,  12  cts. ; $1.20  per  dozen  sets. 
To  Third  Reader:  28  Cards,  15  cts. ; $1.44  per  dozen  sets. 

KEIVVOIV’W  WEIVTEIVCE  CARON,  40  cts.  The  only  cards  that  can  be  arranged  to 
form  sentences. 

inPROVEO  REORRAPIIV  CARON,  75  cts.  200  cards,  1000  facts,  excellent  for 
drill,  review,  and  practice. 

CCRIOCN  CORWERN.  IVoh.  I nncl  ij.  Dooks  of  miseellaneous  questions, each  20  cts. ; 

And^nmiy^S'her  Heli-s  all  mentioned  in  my  New  Catalogue  of  36  pp  . which  fully  de- 
scribes the  above  and  hosts  of  other  Method  Rook»,  NpenkerN,  <.nnieM,  RcwnrdN, 
OrnuinH,  etc.,  sent  free.  Send  for  it.  I am  constantly  adding  new  works  to  my  list,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  know  of  them.  All  pedagogical  books  in  stock  at  lowest  prices. 

Mention  this  paper.  A.  FLAN  ACAN,  I 63  Randolph 


Composed,  Selected,  and  Adapted 

— B Y — 

J.  A.  BUTTERFIELD. 

The  most  desirable  supplementary  music,  for  the  use  of 
Primary, Grammar,  and  Ungraded  Schools,  yet  published. 

The  .selections  are  made  by  the  Editor  from  a number 
of  beautiful  pieces  recently  obtained  during  a personal 
visit  to  European  schools,  and  represent  the  latest  novel- 
ties in  the  market. 

CHOICE, 

CHARMING, 

CHEAP. 

Specimen  Copies  mailed  for  refaif  frice,  20  cents.  One 
cent  stamps  preferred.  Liberal  discount  on  introductions. 

Address  the  publisher, 

F.  H.  GILSON, 

159  High  Street,  BOSTOH,  Mass. 


CATARRH 


posltlTely  cured  by  the  great 
German  Remedy.  Sample 
_ _ _ package  and  book  for  4 cents 

tuetomps.  E.  H.  Medical  Co.,  East  Hampton, Oonu. 


Musical,  far-sounding,  and  highly 
satisfactory  Bells  fr.r  Schools, 
Cluirches,  etc.  ME.MEELY  & 
CO.,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.  Estab- 
lished 1826.  Descii))tion  and 
prices  on  application. 


School  Aids  will  assist  in 
' condixtinL"  vour  schools  iu  good 
quiet  order.  Each' set  cmitains  lanre  beaiititnl  chromo 
excelsior,  merit  and  cretlit  curds  elegantly  lithographed  in 
sixty  different  designs,  colors  and  mottoes;  piice  per  set 
$1 ; half  set  lOH  cards  SOc.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chromo 
day  school  reward,  ^rize,  fine  gift  cards  and  teachers 


trial  order.  A.  J.  FOUCH  & CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


WORK 


FOR  AJjJj.  $50  A WEEK 

and  expenses  paid.  Outfit  worth 
^6  and  particulars  free.  P,  O. 
Vickery,  Augusta,  Me. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  ami  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarra.s,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  & TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ELEGANT  AND  USEFUL 


THE  JOHNSON  EE70LVIN&  BOOK  CASE. 

With  Independe.ntSheives  Adjustable  to  Books 
OF  ANV  Height. 

A SCI’EIiB  PRESENT. 
INVALUABLE  TO 

Eawyers!,  Clergymen,  Physictang, 

Editors,  Bankers,  Teachers, 
Merchants,  Students, 

and  all  who  read  Books. 

CHEAPEST  ! STRONGEST  ! BEST  I 

Made  of  Iron,  finished  in  blach,  with  beautiful  gilt 
ornamentation,  it  cannot  warp,  check,  split,  get  out  of 
order,  or  wear  out.  Each  shelf,  16  in.  square,  will  hold 
16  vols.  size  of  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia.  Holds  more 
books  in  less  space  than  any  other  device. 

Ko.lt  For  Table,  to  hold  1 tier  of  books,. . . $10.00 
ti  it  44  i»  2 tiers  ‘‘  ...  13.00 

“ 3,  “ Floor,  “ 2 “ “ ...  12.00 

“ 3,  “ “ 3 “ “ ...  15.00 

“ 4,  “ “ . “ 4 

The  best  size  for  general  use  is  No.  3. 

Shipped,  carefully  packed,  on  receipt  of  price. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Descriptive  price  list  containing  testimonials  Free. 
Illu.strated  Catalogue  of  Stationery  and 
Novelties,  nearly  200  pages,  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 

ANDEESON  St  KRUM  STATIONERY  CO., 

7 Bond  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW^SNVENTgON 


Cords  of  »cech  have  been  sawed  by 
hoars.  Hundreds  have  sawed  5 and  6 cords  daily.  "Exactly" 
what  everv  Parmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  F^rst  order  fmm 
your  vicinity  secures  the  Aqency.  Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  FOLDING*  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

803  S.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


every  family  and  may  be  obtained 
dealers,  Stationers  and  Educationai 
Price-llfll  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on 


F.  AD.  RICHTER  & Co. 


ONLY  85  GTS. 


THE  “NEW  SWISS”  STEM  WINDER  AND  SERER 


ment,  and  is  fitted  with  the  New  Patent  Stem  Winding 
and  Setting  Arrangement,  found  on  no  other;  also  Cal- 
endar telling  correctly  the  d.Tys  of  the  month.  It  has  Hunting 
Casest  beautifully  engraved  as  shown  in  cut,  plated  with 
Pure  Gold  on  solid  yellow  metal  (sometimes  called  “^Aluminum 
Gold,’’)  and  in  appearance  is  similar  to  a Solid  Gold  Watch  costing 
$100.  The  Crystfd  is  Doable  Thick  Polished  French  Glass,  and  all 
the  cogged  wheels,  pinion  and  bearings  are  perfectly  made  on  the 
most  improved  and  expensive  machinery,  and  each  part  is  carefully 
fitted  by  skilled  and  competent  workmen.  Each  one  is  carefully  in- 
spected, regulated  and  tested  before  leaving  the  factory,  and  rullv 
WARRANTED  BY  U8  FOR  A PERIOD  OF  FITE 
YEARS,  IF  USED  WITH  REASONABLE  CARE. 


Plated  Chain  and  Charm  complete,  all  packed  in  an  elegant 
Satin  Lilted  Case  free  and  post-paid  on  tlie  receipt  of  only 
86  CENTS,  Postage  Stamps  or  Postal  Note, 
DUnUinCn  penwn  receiving  it  will  fnithfully  promise 
IrflUVIUCU  to  show  it  to  their  friends  and  honestly  endeavor 
to  influence  other  sales  for  us.  We  want  to  introduce  it 
into  every  section  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  once. 
Who  will  b^first  to  secure  the  agency  in  their  town  ! Weshal)  not 


We  offer  it  at  this  price  for  two  months  only  to  create  a 
demand.  After  sixty  days  this  offer  will  be  withdrawn  and  the 
demand  supplied  at  the  retail  price  by  Jewelers.  We  refer  to  any 
Bank,  Expre.ss  Company,  or  Publisher  in  this  city,  An 

Illustrated  Catalosnie  of  Watches,  from  $3.50  and 
Upwards,  sent  FREE  with  each. 

THE  SWISS  flMPORTING  CO.,  241  Broadway,  N.v. 


PE  E F Instant  relief.  Finaicureana 
I Bn  Kw  %9anever  retui'ns.  Nu  indelicacy. 
Neither  knife,  purge,  salve  or  suppository. 
Liver,  kidney  and  bowel  troubles— espec* 
iaily  constipation— cured  like  magic.  Sufferers 
frill  learn  of  asimple  remedy  free,  by  addressing. 

J.  H.  REEVES.  78  l^assau  St..  N.  Y 
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SCHOOL  ^rr>^. 
Primary  School, 

AND  

I Kindergarten  Material. 

MANUAL  AIDS  IN  TEACHING 

Form,  Number,  Fractions,  Fang^uage, 

Color,  Mensuration,  Mathematics,  etc. 

MATERIAL  AND  APPAmS  FOR  BUSY  WORK. 

Stick  Faying:,  Paper  Cutting:, 

Pcs  Sticking:,  Bead  String:ins, 

Paper  Folding:,  Card  Embroidery,  etc. 

T"wo  IVew  Song-  JBoolss. 

SONGS,  GAMES,  and  RHYMES 

FOR  THE 

Nursery,  Kindergarten,  and  Primary  School, 

With  Notes  and  Suggestions 
By  EUDORA  LUCAS  HAILMANN. 

SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  GHILDREN. 

A collection  of  Songs  and  Games  for  Kindergartens  and  Primary 
Schools,  by  Miss  Eleanor  Smith. 

Send  for  a full  synopsis  of  each. 

Catalogue  on  application.  Say  whether  Kindergarten  or  Primary 
school  teacher. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 

MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

FOB 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS. 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 


QUINCy  PBACTICE  PAPERS, 

In  four  series. 


FAVORITE  THESIS, 


Or  Examination  Tablet. 
Send  for  Price  Lists. 


Otilce  and  Salem,  50  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


HOLMES’  NEW  READERS. 


Now  Ready  for  Primary  Schools. 

THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUlInD  BRILLIANT  SERIES  YET  ISSUED. 

The  publishers  ask  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  educators  to  the  first  three  numbers  of  Holmes’  New  Read- 
ers, as  something  worth  seeing.  No  one  interested  in  primary  reading,  can  fail  of  being  pleased  at  sight  with  their 
many  excellences  ; their  brightness  of  type  ; neatness  of  illustration  ; natural  gradation ; beautiful  script ; easy 
and  practical  lessons;  and  the  happiest  presentation  yet  made  of  the  Word,  Sentence,  and  Phonic  Methods,  all 
conspiring  to  render  them  unique  and  unexcelled. 

The  high  praise  which  these  Readers  have  already  received  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  their  many  charming 
and  practical  features.  As  a specimen  opinion,  just  at  hand,  we  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  principal  of  a 
Normal  school : 

“ Of  all  the  school  readers  I have  yet  seen  yours  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  our  primary  teachers  say  they  are 
the  best.” 

The  low  prices  of  Holmes’  New  Readers  will  be  appreciated.  Mailed  for  examination  : First  Reader,  15  cents ; 
Second,  25  cents ; Third,  40  cents. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
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SWINTON’S  ADVANCED  READERS 

IJV  FOUK.  ]NlU]M;i3EnS.  By  prof,  william  swinton. 

IJniformly  bound  in  cloth  with  strong  leather  backs. 


These  books  are  put  forth  in  answer  to  a very  general  demand  for  reading  matter,  additional  to  that  found  in  the  regular  series  of 
Readers  by  the  same  author  or  by  other  authors.  They  have  been  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  to  literary  character  and  mechanical 
excellence  as  the  author’s  regular  series,  while  the  language  training  which  forms  so  valuable  a feature  of  those  popular  books,  is  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  continued  in  the  Advance. 

Swinton’s  Advanced  First  Reader.  i Swinton’s  Advanced  Third  Reader. 

128  pages.  Price  for  introduction  or  examination,  25  cents.  240  pages.  Price,  for  introduction  or  examination,  50  cents. 

Swinton’s  Advanced  Second  Reader.  Swinton’s  Advanced  Fourth  Reader. 

176  pages.  Price  for  introduction  or  examination,  35  cents.  * 384  pages.  Price  for  introduction  or  examination,  65  cents. 


swii¥TOi\’s  rjeai>i^:rs. 

Complete  in  five  books,  with  a Sixth  or  Classic  English  Reader,  designed  for  u.se  with  this  or  another  Series,  or  as 
an  independent  Advanced  Reader.  The  Jiest  School  Reading  Roohs  Extant, 

WHITE’S  lARlJSTRIAE  BRAWIAO  — REVISED. 

12  Numbers  now  ready  for  delivery.  The  most  important  works  of  their  class  ever  issued.  Write  for  Descrip- 
tive Circulars,  and  particulars. 


A copy  of  one  q/"  Wkbsteb’s  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  in  the  public  and  private  school. 

Our  brief  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  sent  free  to  any  address. 

IVISOJV,  Sc  OO.,  Eublisliei-s, 

149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicag:o.  753  and  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


■Word  Tretiniixg;- 

By  J.  Madison  Watson, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  SERIES  OF  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


WATSOX’S  GRAPHIC  SPELLER. 

A Complete  Rook,  containing^  over  6000  Practical  Words. 

A NOVEL  WORD-BOOK. 


Its  Course  of  Oraded  Wessons  in  Drawing  and  Writ- 
ing, and  in  English  Pronunciation,  Spelling,  and  Composition,  is 
ample  for  the  mass  of  youth  who  leave  school  for  business  at  an 
early  age. 

The  Introduction  gives  the  elements  of  Pronunciation 
and  Spelling,  Kinds  of  Words,  Parts  of  Speech,  and  Lines  and 
Figures,  for  use  as  needed  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

The  Slate-work,  for  eye  and  hand  training  and  improving 
the  odds  and  ends  of  time,  surpasses  all  heretofore  attempted  in 
this  connection.  Its  Practical  and  Progressive  Course  includes  79 
Exercises  in  Industrial  and  Figure  Drawing,  38  Exercises  in  Scroll 
and  Letter  Drawing,  and  l!i7  Copies  and  5 full  pages  in  writing, 
of  the  modern  and  improved  style  now  in  general  use. 


The  Vocabulary  contains  6000  words,  in  two  parts,  grad- 
ed and  classed  with  regard  to  sound,  form,  length,  topic,  and  use. 
Dictation  Reviews  are  invariably  given.  Pronunciation  receives 
unexampled  provision.  Marked  Letters  and  Accents  are  used 
everywhere. 

L.ang'liag’e  Lie«SOns,  introduced  at  fit  intervals  and  suited 
to  the  progr  ss  of  the  pupil,  teach  the  Parts  of  Speech,  Phrases, 
Clauses,  and  Sentences,  and  supply  facts  and  applications  which 
naturally  precede  the  formal  study  of  Grammar. 

The  Appendix  contains  rules  for  Spelling,  Capital  Letters, 
Punctuatiou  Marks,  Abbreviations,  and  illustrative  Dictation 
Exercises. 


Brice  for  Examination,  20  cents. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

s.  BA.nisrii:s  & co.. 

New  York  and  Chicago. 


II.  II.  CARRINGTON,  Agent,  22  Bronifield  St.,  Boston. 


Ameeican  Teachek. 

SUJPPLEMKIVT. 


A.  E.  WINSHIP, 
W.  E.  SHELDON, 


I Editors. 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER,  1887, 


Price,  $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


AUTUMN  SONG. 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

■J^  LUE  skies,  cool  skies, 

Tell  us  summer  days  are  done  : 

Qa,y  leaves,  sad  leaves. 

Swirl  in  wild,  October  fun. 

Blue  eyes,  brown  eyes. 

Spy  every  op’ning  burr  ; 

Wee  ones,  great  ones. 

All  gather  without  demur. 

Dull  days,  drear  days. 

Shadow  Winter’s  coming  blast ; 

Young  hearts,  old  hearts. 

Sing  while  jolly  nuttings  last. 

— Journal  of  Education. 


FLUFF. 

BY  IDA  F.  B. 

NEITHER  WILL  THIS  POETRY  (?). 

t DISPUTATIOUS  man  is  Stubbs 
Whom  business  did  not  suit. 

When  he  an  orchard  bought,  I asked, 

“ To  raise  what  kind  of  fruit  ? ” 

“ Why,”  interrupted  Jones,  near  by, 

“ You  know  his  predilections ; 

So  there’s  no  need  to  ask  ; of  course 
He’s  going  to  raise  objections.” 

“ O well,”  retorted  Stubbs,  “ you  think 
You’re  sharper  than  a file. 

But  I can  raise  the  wind,  while  you — 

You  cannot  raise  a ‘ smile.’  ” 

THE  TOMBOYS. 

The  live-long  day  with  song  and  shout 
The  twins  poor  “ mam'ma  ” tucker  out. 

But  lo ! at  night  each  stops  her  din. 

And  lets  poor  “ mam'ma”  tuck  her  in. 

What  is  it  that  twilight  gathers  ? 

“ This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all,”  as  the  poor  relation 
said  when  he  was  given  a bare  bone. 

Why  a woman  should  wish  to  pass  herself  off  as  being  younger 
than  she  is,  and  thus  lose  the  credit  of  looking  young  for  her  years, 
has  always  been  too  profound  a question  for  us  to  fathom. 

Empty  words — void,  vacant. 

All  the  hospitality  some  people  ever  offer  consists  of  excuses. 
Arabella  affects  business  language  and  when  she  got  a sealed  pro- 
posal the  other  day,  she  called  it  a hid  for  a contract. 

Those  who  claim  that  “ Charity  begins  at  home”  should  remem- 
ber that  “ A good  beginning  makes  a bad  ending.” 

We  always  feel  when  in  the  dentist’s  chair,  that  instead  of  giv- 
ing an  eye  for  a tooth,  the  dentist  ought  to  take  an  eye  (a  black 
one). 

They  say  nearly  everything  is  adulterated,  and  we  believe  it,  for 
we  find  it  hard  to  get  even  unadulterated  praise. 


A CROOKED  STICK  STRAIGHTENED. 

BY  WINTHROP. 

^ HAD  an  ugly,  unruly  boy  in  my  room,  and  he  gave 
C me  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest  of  the  class.  All 
through  the  different  grades  of  the  large  grammar  school 
he  had  been  a terror  to  his  teachers,  and  he  was  hurried 
on  to  the  next  teacher  with  surprising  alacrity  and  pre- 
cision. He  never  lacked  promotion.  When  I inherited 
him  I felt  as  if  Nemesis  had  overtaken  me,  and  just  how 
to  control  him  and  secure  any  kind  of  work  from  him 
was  a problem  I long  wrestled  with.  For  several  weeks 
he  was  the  terror  of  the  room,  and  my  reputation  for 
good  order  and  dignity  was,  I felt,  fast  disappearing. 
The  boy  would  not  obey  unless  he  felt  like  it,  and  punish- 
ments had  no  effect  on  him.  He  was  there,  he  knew  he 
was  there  ; he  had  a reputation  to  sustain  ; he  had  earned 
it  by  several  years’  close  application  to  wrong-doing,  and 
he  meant  to  maintain  it  at  all  hazards. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  his  pranks ; every  teacher 
has  had  such  boys,  and  will  readily  recognize  this  one. 
Every  plan  I evolved  for  the  regeneration  of  the  boy 
proved  abortive  ; he  wouldn’t  reform.  Finally,  by  acci- 
dent, I stumbled  on  the  cure.  I am  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  it  was  an  accidental  plan,  for  it  was  one  of  those  un- 
expected things  that  philosophers  tell  us  are  bound  to 
come  to  pass. 

I discovered  that  he  was  Interested  in  his  drawing,  or 
rather  was  interested  in  sketching  odd  bits  of  scenery,  or 
objects  in  the  room,  not  even  omitting  his  respected 
teacher,  who  was  a typical  schoolmarm  and  wore  glasses. 
I resolved  to  make  the  most  of  this  one  talent, — if  talent 
it  was, — and  so  one  day,  when  I was  in  my  best  and 
sweetest  mood,  I asked  the  Terror  if  he  would  not  draw 
a plan  for  some  shelves  I wanted  put  up  in  my  closet. 
He  assented,  and  the  sketch  was  neatly  and  accurately 
made.  There  was  a new  look  in  his  e}'es,  and  a new 
expression  on  his  face  when  he  gave  me  the  paper  on 
which  his  drawings  were  made. 

Then  I advanced  slowly  and  cautiously.  I needed  some 
maps  made,  following  a new  Invention  of  mine  In  cartog- 
raphy, and  again  I employed  the  Terror,  and  again  the 
result  was  encouraging.  The  maps  were  models  of  neat- 
ness and  precision.  I judiciously  praised  him,  an 
hibited  the  maps  to  the  class  and  called  for  copi 
ever  equaled  his,  and  his  joy  was  complete 
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We  were  studying  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  the  Terror 
never  had  his  geography  lesson  learned,  but  when  I sug- 
gested that  if  he  were  to  keep  up  his  reputation  in  drawing 
he  must  draw  the  details  of  the  country  he  was  sketching, 
geography  became  a new  study  to  him,  and  he  easily 
made  excellent  progress  in  this  branch.  To  do  this  he 
had  to  forego  some  of  his  “ fooling  business,”  and  it  was 
given  up  simply  because  he  had  something  more  to  his 
liking  to  do. 

In  fine,  and  to  the  point,  the  Terror  came  out  of  his 
chrysalis  state  a new  creature.  His  old  ways  were  left, 
and  he  readily  adopted  the  better  method  of  doing  and 
living.  From  a slouching,  unkempt,  uncouth,  shambling, 
horrid  boy,  he  emerged  into  being  a respectable,  neat, 
tidy,  order-loving,  painstaking,  and  industrious  young 
man.  I had  found  that  there  was  something  he  could  do, 
and  something  he  liked  to  do,  and  that  was  all  there  was 
to  it.  By  doing  something  worth  the  doing  he  had  no 
time  or  liking  for  doing  what  was  not  worth  the  doing, 
and  mischief  became  no  longer  the  object  of  his  existence. 


LANGUAGE  TALKS.— III. 


BY  LITLU  M.  BAGLEY. 

T the  close  of  the  term,  partly  for  the  sake  of  review 
ifWi  particularly  as  a means  of  interesting  the  chil- 
dren, we  published  a paper.  I say  published,  because  the 
more  form  attached  to  the  exercise  the  more  pleased  and 
important  the  children  feel.  Its  title  was  The  School 
Journal;  the  publishers  were  “Teacher  & Co.”;  the 
terms  “ gratis.”  It  was  usually  composed  of  five,  six,  or 
seven  sheets  of  foolscap.  Members  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  classes  were  regidar  contributors,  and  the  editors 
were,  with  the  teacher,  the  two  pupils  who  gave  the  great- 
est number  of  neatly  written  exercises  the  preceding  term. 
Peculiar  fitness,  we  must  acknowledge  on  which  to  base 
literary  (?)  promotion,  but  while  we  knew  that  all  could 
aspire  to,  and  were  capable  of,  careful  mechanical  work, 
we  felt  that  many,  doing  their  best,  would  be  discouraged 
if  placed  in  comparison  with  brighter  or  more  active 
minds.  The  contents  consisted  of  original  stories,  letters, 
advertisements,  word-pictures,  and  selected  poetry.  The 
articles  were  written  on  one  side  of  narrow  strips  of  paper, 
of  uniform  size,  so  that  they  could  be  neatly  pasted  into 
the  columns,  for  the  Journal  was  not  printed,  and  but  one 
copy  was  issued.  This  was  one  of  the  “last  day”  exer- 
cises, and  was  a source  of  much  pleasure  to  contributors 
as  well  as  a stimulus  to  the  whole  class  as  it  was  not 
merely  a pastime  but  a ])ractical  result  of  various  language 
exercises. 

Once  a week  the  children  write  to  eacdi  other,  and  the 
pu2)ils  receiving  letters  are  expected  to  rejdy  the  ensuing 
Sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
but  oftener  the  matter  of  the  letter  is  sug- 
a;  w!i ! 1 the  class  had  finished  the 


study  of  a country, — France,  for  examjrle, — slips  of  paper, 
with  names  of  important  cities  or  localities  written  thereon, 
were  given  the  children  who  were  expected  to  write  an 
account  of  an  imaginary  journey,  descriptive  of  section 
whence  they  wrote.  Envelopes  were  furnished  the  chil- 
dren and  one  or  two  of  the  best  letters  were  sent,  through 
the  mail,  to  superintendent,  parent,  or  former  teacher  of 
the  pupil.  The  other  letters  went  through  the  “ School 
Post-office.” 

A box  about  twelve  inches  square,  with  an  opening  on 
one  side,  serves  as  our  jiost-office ; one  of  the  boys  acts  as 
postmaster,  and,  as  he  delivers  no  letters  that  have  not  the 
necessary  jjostage,  the  children  have  learned  to  be  careful 
in  placing  the  proper  stamp.  My  first  idea  was  to  have 
them  use  cancelled  stamps,  but  fearing  that  this  might 
2)ossibly  weaken  their  imjwession  of  the  law,  I decided  to 
let  them  put  in  the  proper  place  the  figure  denoting  the 
value  of  the  stamp.  The  correspondents  understand  that 
a letter  with  an  item  of  the  address  incorrect  cannot  be 
delivered.  I told  them  that  I should  have  to  place  such 
letters  in  the  waste-basket ; thereupon  one  of  my  bright 
boys  suggested  that  we  place,  on  the  other  side  of  my 
desk,  a box,  to  be  used  as  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  in  which 
all  such  letters  be  put.  Of  course  I accepted  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  these  written  exercises  the  teacher  has  a vast  amount 
of  corrections  to  make  and  indicate  that  cannot  be  done 
in  school ; therefore,  thinking  that  the  five  or  six  common 
signs  used  by  proof-readers  in  manuscript  corrections  of 
practical  value  to  the  pupils,  they  have  been  taught,  as 
necessity  required,  and  where  the  teachers  of  a buildmg 
agree  upon  their  use,  save  much  time  by  systematizing 
this  correction  woi'k. 

The  reading  lesson  affords  opportunities  for  a variety 
of  oral  and  wi’itten  language  exercises.  The  paraphrasing 
of  sentences  by  substitution  of  synonyms,  transposition 
from  poetry  to  prose,  the  analysis  of  words  are  all  helps 
to  the  understanding  of  the  text,  and  the  art  of  reading 
aloud  is  in  itself  a language. 

The  daily  intercourse  between  teacher  and  pupils  furnish 
material  sufficient  for  unlimited  courses  of  conversation 
lessons;  and  teachers  know  how  often,  in  spite  of  the 
daily  drill  in  the  schoolroom,  are  violated  each  and  every 
rule  fashioned  by  Lindley  Murray. 

To  use  language  well  is  to  speak,  read,  and  write  well. 
Do  the  children  who  leave  our  schools  fulfill  these  require- 
ments ? This  is  a trite  question.  If  we  wish  to  cultivate 
pure  language  we  must  cidtivate  j)ure  thought ; cultivate 
a love  for  pure  reading ; give  the  children  good  reading, 
and  direct  them  where  to  find  such  reading.  Then  will 
not  only  thought  control  exjwession,  but  the  child  will  be 
enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  thought  which  has  for  the 
time  dominated  in  his  mind. 

With  all  our  work  in  language  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  children  learn  more  from  example  than  by  precept ; 
nowhere  is  the  influence  of  speech  more  i)otent  than  among 
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language,  as  in  other  things ; the  teacher  whose  diction 
approaches  perfection  Avill  be  more  critical  in  noticing  and 
correcting  errors  of  speech  in  the  children.  This  matter 
affects  even  discipline.  If  care  is  used  it  will  not  often 
be  necessary  to  follow  a request  by  a command.  A good 
reason  for  using  requests  in  school  is  the  example  it  gives 
the  children  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Teach- 
ers who  use  commands  too  much  are  apt  to  become  scolds. 
However,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  commands  may 
be  given  in  a quiet,  gentle  way,  for  surely  a “ low,  sweet 
voice  is  an  excellent  thing  ” in  a teacher. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  LANGUAGE  COMBINED. 

BY  ANNIE  E.  HILL,  BOSTON. 

OW  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  is  a problem  upon 
which  every  teacher  is  working.  How  one  class  killed 
several  birds  may  be  of  interest. 

We  had  been  studying  the  surface  of  Europe.  When 
the  hour  for  language  came,  paper  was  distributed,  and 
the  girls  were  told  to  write  a brief  account  of  what  they 
had  learned  concerning  the  subject. 

The  selection  of  a “ title  ” was  left  to  each  girl’s  choice. 
Some  were  as  follows : “ The  Surface  of  Europe,” 
“ What  I know  about  the  Surface  of  Europe,”  “ Our 
Last  Topic  in  the  Study  of  Europe,”  “ The  Mountains 
and  Lowlands  of  Europe.” 

These  papers  were  exchanged  and  marked  by  the  class, 
each  paper  being  examined  by  two  different  girls,  that  er- 
rors not  seen  by  the  first  examiner  might  be  found  by  a 
second. 

Each  pupil  then  received  her  own  paper  and  wrote  cor- 
rectly upon  her  slate  the  words  misspelled  and  the  sen- 
tences in  which  errors  occurred.  In  this  work  she  was 
at  liberty  to  use  her  geogi’aphy  and  dictionary. 

Now,  to  make  sure  that  all  misspelled  words  were 
really  learned  correctly,  the  girl  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  errors  in  spelling,  took  her  slate  and  copied  the 
words  correctly  ujjon  the  board.  Any  girl  who  had  dif- 
ferent words,  added  to  the  list,  and  so  on  until  every  word 
misspelled  by  any  member  of  the  class  had  been  placed 
before  the  pupils.  At  this  point  the  lesson  closed  for 
that  day. 

At  night  the  girls  were  told  that  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  make  themselves  perfectly  familiar  with  every 
word  on  the  board  before  the  next  day’s  language  hour. 
Nothing  was  said  as  to  what  was  to  follow,  but  at  odd 
moments  the  girls  were  seen  studying  the  words. 

That  night  the  teacher  prepared  a letter,  presumably 
written  by  Jennie  Jones,  in  Geneva,  to  her  friend  Sadie 
Shaw,  in  Boston.  This  letter  contained  as  vivid  a pict- 
ure of  the  mountains  and  lowlands  of  Europe  as  tlie 
teacher  could  make,  and  told  Sadie  how  Jennie  and  her 
father  had  traveled  over  the  continent. 

In  this  letter  every  word  misspelled  by  the  yirls  in 
their  abstracts  was  embodied. 


The  next  day’s  language  hour  came.  Fresh  paper  was 
distributed  and  the  girls  were  told  that  they  were  to  wilte 
a letter  from  dictation.  The  words  upon  the  board  were 
covered  and  the  work  began. 

When  the  girls  saw  what  “ the  game  ” was,  the  writing 
went  on  with  new  interest,  though  now  and  then  there 
was  seen  a crestfallen  expression,  as  here  and  there  a girl 
discovered  that  she  had  failed  to  make  herself  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  words  placed  upon  the  board. 

Before  the  next  lesson  the  teacher  wrote  the  letter  cor- 
rectly upon  the  board,  as  a model  for  the  marking  to  be 
done  by  the  pupils. 

Those  who  had  letters  nearly  perfect  became  teachers 
of  those  who  had  made  many  errors.  They  drilled  upon 
misspelled  words,  and  explained  corrections ; then  the 
whole  class  carefully  copied  the  papers,  which  were  placed 
on  file. 

All  words  that  no  girl  had  misspelled  were  erased  from 
the  board,  and  the  rest  were  allowed  to  remain.  In  a 
day  or  two  some  simple  exercise  brought  into  use  the 
words  left  over,  and  we  were  ready  for  something  new. 

What  had  been  accomplished  by  the  week’s  work  in 
this  line  ? 

1.  A test  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  had  been  made. 

2.  Every  misspelled  word  and  incorrect  expression 
had  been  mastered, 

3.  Drill  on  “ letter  forms  ” had  been  brought  in. 

4.  An  ofttimes  “ dry  ” subject  had  become  interesting 
and  vivid. 

5.  Subsequent  “ journeys  in  geography  ” showed  that 
the  girls  had  developed  added  descriptive  power. 

6.  The  teacher’s  ingenuity  had  been  taxed,  and  she 
thus  had  been  strengthened. 


MODERN  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.— (II.)* 

BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 

5.  Teach  with  sj^ecial  regard  to  previous  instruction  : 

4 and  1 are  5 5 less  1 are  4 

etc.  etc. 

In  making  the  record  omit  the  name  of  the  objects, 
but  in  all  their  work  have  it  used.  In  reading  the 
record,  which  may  be  called  a “ table  ” without  serious 
harm,  have  them  put  in  the  name  of  some  object  tliat 
they  have  never  had  in  their  number  study, — something 
outside  of  the  schoolroom  is  better  for  the  imagination. 
The  table  can  be  recited  if  it  is  no  trouble  for  them  to 
learn  it,  but  merely  as  a statement  of  what  they  have 
done  with  five  objects. 

6.  Teach  the  signs  for  addition  (-f)  and  subtraction 
( — ) and  equality  (=),  which  in  this  case  are  the  same  as 
“and,”  “less,”  “are”  or  “is.”  In  making  tlie  record,  or 
writing  the  table,  use  the  signs  liereafter,  but  Inive  them 
read  as  thougli  the  words  were  used  as  before : 

5 + (and)  1 = (are)  C ; 6 — (less)  1 = 

* Copyright,  18»7. 
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Teach  5 + 1 = G Teach  2 threes  are  6 
etc.  3 twos  are  6 

6 — 1=5  ^o£6is3 

etc.  of  G is  2 

Teach  one  third  of  six  in  much  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  same  absence  of  formality  and  definition.  They 
will  mostly  know  it,  but  if  not,  let  there  he  no  end  of 
story-telling  that  uses  one  half  and  one  third  of  six. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  half  or  third  in  the  abstract. 

It  is  the  half  and  third  of  six  of  which  we  are  studying. 
Teach  the  writing  of  -J. 

There  is  no  danger  of  asking  too  much  of  a child  if 
given  but  one  new  thought  at  a lesson,  if  he  weave  that 
thought  into  his  own  language  through  story-telling,  if 
the  numbers  Avith  which  he  deals  are  entirely  familiar. 
The  child’s  mind  is  ready  for  new  activities,  seeks  them, 
even  craves  those  within  its  own  range. 

Teach  combinations  in  which  they  have  no  objects  in 
hand,  in  which  all  the  class  give  attention  to  you,  and 
write  the  answer  upon  the  slate. 

Examples. — How  many  are  2 apples  and  1 apple  and 
3 apples  ? How  many  are  G peaches  less  2 peaches  ; less 
3 peaches  ; and  4 peaches  ? How  many  are  ^ of  G dogs 
less  2 dogs  ? 

There  is  room  for  a good  many  combinations  with  the 
numbers  already  taught. 

As  soon  as  the  children  can  use  these  combinations  re- 
liably, give  them  in  the  abstract.  Go  slowly  always  in 
dropping  objects  for  pictures,  in  dropping  picture 
imagined  objects,  and  more  slowly  in  dropping  these  for 
abstract  numbers.  Pay  no  premium  upo7i  rapidity.  Do 
not  seek  it.  Have  no  hands  raised.  Let  accuracy  and 
confidence  in  their  work  be  sought.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
we  suggest  no  oral  answers  to  these  combinations,  but  the 
wi-itlng  of  the  answers. 

7.  Teach  with  care,  but  with  no  unnecessary  delay 
G + l==7  7-l  = G 

etc.  etc. 

The  table  is  merely  the  record  of  what  is  learned 
through  story-telling.  Their  interest  is  in  their  ability  to 
tell  a good  story  promptly.  As  the  child  tells  his  story 
he  places  the  objects  as  we  indicate  by  the  use 
zeros.  He  knows  aU  about  6 and  its  combinations, 
course  he  knows  that  the  next  number  is  7,  and  he 
is  taught  to  make  the  figure,  if  he  cannot  already  make 
it.  He  then  tells  a story  after  this  fashion  : “ I had  five 
cows  to  drive  to  pasture,  and  John  had  two,  and  we  drove 
them  together, — so  John  and  I drove  seven  cows  to  pas 
ture.  Five  cows  and  two  cows  are  seven  cows.” 
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and  less  of  it.  Let  there  be  a deal  of  activity  in  it.  Do 
not  think  that  every  one  of  the  combinations  in  seven 
must  have  a story  by  each  child,  or  even  by  any  child. 
Always  presume  that  the  child  has  brains.  Honor  his 
ability  to  think  in  numbers.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to 
crowd  him.  The  moment  there  is  uncertainty  in  the 
process,  or  unreliability  in  results,  there  should  be  a 
pause,  and  renewed  activity  in  review. 

Explain  little,  if  any.  The  little  folk  are  going  slowly 
enough,  by  this  method,  to  see  it  all  for  themselves. 

Great  moderation  with  the  lower  numbers  will  make 
very  rapid  advance  possible  with  numbers  above  six. 

Practice  on  combinations  as  Indicated  under  G. 

The  use  of  objects  is  merely  incidental  in  arithmetic. 
The  child  must  be  divorced  from  them  as  soon  as  he  is 
absolutely  sure  of  the  processes.  There  is  a prolonged 

use  of  objects  that  is  as  bad  as  the  old-time  habit  of 

counting  the  fingers. 

8.  Teach  with  all  the  care  previously  indicated  : 

7+1=8  8-1=7 

etc.  etc. 

2 fours  are  8 ^ of  8 = 4 

4 twos  are  8 J of  8 = 2 

Teach  \ and  1 of  8,  and  the  writing  of  J with  all  the 
care  indicated  in  teaching  ^ of  4.  Most  of  the  story-tell- 
ing should  be  upon  2 fours  are  8,  4 twos  are  8,  ^ of  8 is 
4,  i of  8 is  2. 

Practice  upon  combinations  such  as,  of  8,  + 5, 
- 2,  + 3. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  rvord  “ times,”  and  the  sign  X > 
and  use  them  in  place  of  saying,  “ 3 twos.” 

9.  Teach  with  no  unnecessary  delay  : 


Teach 


8 + 1=9 

9 — 1 = 8 

7 + 2=  9 

9 — 2 = 7 

etc. 

etc. 

3X3=9 

CO 

II 

o 

9 + 1 = 10 

10  — 1 = 9 

8 + 2 = 10 

10  — 2 = 8 

etc. 

etc. 

2 X 5 = 10 

of  10  = 5 

5 X 2 = 10 

^ of  10  = 2 

writing  of  10  needs 

to  be  taught  with  more  care 

He  takes  his  five  little  toy  cows  and  stands  them  out 
on  the  table,  and  then  brings  out  two  more  and  jdaces 
beside  the  five,  and  then  i)uts  the  seven  together, 
let  the  story-telling  become  tame.  Have  less 


than  the  previous  figures. 

Practice  with  combinations,  such  as,  4 + 3,  — 5, 
X 4,  take  h take  i,  X 3,  take  i,  X 5,  take  X 4, 
+ 2,  — 5,  +4,  take 

It  is  useless  to  say  how  much  time  will  be  required  to 
teach  the  combinations  of  the  first  ten  numbers.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  class,  the  zeal  of  the 
teacher,  the  size  of  the  class,  the  length  of  time  given  to 
the  exercise  daily,  and  the  experience  of  the  teacher  widi 
children.  The  teacher  should  strive  to  be  a model  in 
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this  method.  There  is  no  gain  in  going  slowly  when  the 
work  is  so  well  done  that  they  can  advance  without  care- 
lessness or  inaccuracy.  While  “haste  makes  waste,” 
undue  delay  pays  a premium  upon  indifference. 

The  teacher,  principal,  superintendent,  and  committee 
should  study  carefully  the  possibilities  of  advancement 
with  each  class,  seeking  the  happy  medium  between  undue 
haste  and  undue  waste  of  time. 


TIME-STROKE  AND  TONE  DURATION. 

BY  W.  S.  TILDEN,  FRAMINGHAM  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

‘ ‘ USICAL  sounds  may  be  long  or  short,”  is  a fun- 
damental  time  principle  in  all  the  old  elementary 
treatises.  True  enough ; and  every  well-regulated  succession 
of  sounds  is  made  up  of  such  as  have  strictly  proportionate 
dm'ations.  But  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve 
exact  proportions  of  length,  especially  in  long-drawn  tones, 
or  slow-moving  legato  music.  Some  criterion  by  wliich 
relative  duration  may  be  estimated  is  found  necessary ; 
and  to  this  end  the  division  of  time  into  short,  equal 
portions  by  counting,  beating,  etc.,  must  be  employed. 

We  observe,  however,  that  these  counts,  beats,  etc.,  are 
not  the  time ; they  are  simply  instants  which  form  the 
boundaries  of  equal  or  measured  portions  of  duration. 
Hence  we  teach  that  the  count  or  beat  must  take  no  time 
in  itself, — it  must  be  instantaneous ; the  time  all  lies 
between  one  beat  and  the  next.  So  when  we  say,  in 
common  language,  that  a sound  is  one  beat  long,  we  mean 
that  its  duration  is  just  equal  to  the  time  included  between 
two  beats, — between  two  of  these  fixed  points  along  the 
stretch  of  duration  which  mark  it  off  into  equal  parts. 

Such  a sound,  then,  must  begin  at  the  very  instant  of 
the  first  beat,  and  must  cease  soon  enough  to  permit  tlie 
beginning  of  another  similar  sound  at  the  second  beat. 
But  in  musical  practice  it  is  always  found  that  the  begin- 
ning of  a sound  chiefly  marks  its  agreement  with  measured 
duration,  and  that  the  ending  is  very  feeble  in  this  respect ; 
because  the  life  of  a tone  is  so  much  more  apparent  in  its 
onset  than  in  the  moment  of  its  ceasing  to  be. 

All  good  vocalists  give  great  attention  to  correct  striking 
of  tones ; for  this  it  is  which  gives  that  delightful  spirit 
and  point  to  singing,  in  comparison  with  the  careless 
shuffling  from  tone  to  tone  heard  in  indifferent  performers. 
The  pianoforte  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  reed-organ 
largely  on  account  of  the  clearness  of  its  time-stroke. 

If  we  are  to  attain  in  school  music  to  anything  like  pre- 
cision in  the  measurement  of  duration,  it  must  be  by  strict 
attention  not  so  much  to  the  length  of  continuation,  as  to 
the  beginning, — the  “ attacking  portion  ” of  the  tones, — 
to  the  time-stroke. 

This  points  us  to  some  features  of  the  time-names  and 
their  use,  which  should  receive  thoughtful  attention.  The 
consonant  t,  which  is  so  largely  used  in  time-names,  is 
most  excellently  adapted  to  precision  of  stroke ; no  other 


element  in  our  language,  probably,  being  as  good.  It  is 
used  in  all  the  tonguing  exercises  for  instruments  of  the 
trumpet  class,  where  the  greatest  clearness  in  this  respect 
is  demanded. 

As  time-names  stand  for  strokes,  or  mere  beginnings, 
and  not  for  durations  (except  incidentally),  it  follows  that, 
in  order  to  reap  benefit  from  their  use,  they  should  be 
spoken,  not  sung  or  monotoned ; and  spoken,  too,  with  a 
sharp,  quick  utterance.  The  syllable  td,  instead  of  being 
drawled  out  as  we  often  hear  it  in  classes,  should  take  no 
more  time  in  speaking  than  the  word  tick.  Beginnings 
should  be  instantaneous ; let  the  motion,  or  time-word, 
which  stands  for  beginning,  be  as  nearly  instantaneous  as 
possible. 

There  is  one  even  among  those  who  otherwise 

use  the  speaking  voice  correctly  in  applying  time-names, 
where  there  is  some  dissimilarity  of  practice.  It  is  in 
cases  of  the  added  vowel,  when  the  tone  is  prolonged  to 
the  next  part  of  the  measure  ; e.g.,tdd  or  td  Ufa.  Some 
classes,  instead  of  S2ieaking  out  the  names  which  corre- 
spond to  the  parts  of  the  measure  clearly,  as  at  other 
times,  drawl  the  voice  from  one  part  to  the  other,  thus, — 
td d ov  td d . . fa, — evidently  seek- 

ing in  a single  effort  to  couple  the  idea  of  jirolongation 
along  with  that  of  time-stroke,  by  a process  foreign  to  the 
speaking  voice. 

Would  it  not  be  a better  way,  brethren,  to  allow  the 
time-names  simply  to  show  the  swing  of  the  movement, 
by  defining  clearly  the  beginning  of  each  part  of  the 
measure,  and  by  pointing  out  what  jiarts,  or  fractional 
parts,  belong  to  each  note  ? When  this  is  done,  the 
essentials  in  the  rhythmic  structure  of  the  piece  have 
been  provided  for,  and  the  matter  of  holding  the  longer 
tones  would  seem  to  come  as  a part  of  the  singing,  rather 
than  the  sjioken  exercise,  when  we  unite  the  two  sjjoken 
jiarts  of  Id  d,  or  of  do  5,  into  one  unbroken  tone  of  equal 
length.  In  other  words,  would  it  not  be  best  to  let  the 
time-names  attend  principally  to  time-stroke,  and  so  aim 
at  the  greatest  precision  in  that  without  which  there  is  no 
good  time-keeping  ? 


SENSELESS  EXERCISES. 

BY  JOHN  Q.  RANDOLPH. 


IT  has  been  the  fashion  in  some  quarters, — and  such 
I'  things  sometimes  find  a i)lace  in  books, — to  write  black- 
board exercises  for  children  wliich  consist  merely  of  a con- 
glomeration of  notes  and  rests  having  no  ascertainable 
musical  form  or  idea  excejit  that  the  quantity  in  eacdi 
measure  is  right.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  this 
sort  of  thing : 


Perhajis  the  jmpils  can  learn  to  sing  this  correctly ; but 
is  no  mattor  whether  they  can  or  not.  If  there  is  any- 
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thing  that  can  reduce  them  to  absolute  musical  idiocy,  it 
is  the  effort  to  sing  such  stuff  as  this.  The  rendering  of 
the  written  pitch  and  time  in  the  above  exercise  has  no 
more  significance  than  does  the  rhyme  in  the  famous  com- 
position of  the  hoy  who  wrote  : 

“ The  wind  blew  down  our  old  well-sweep  ; 

Father  and  I put  it  up  again — sheep.” 


PENMANSHIP.- (II.)* 

BY  W.  F.  LYOX,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO. 

TjN  the  first  grade  the  slates  should  he  ruled  in  staves, 
^ consisting  of  six  lines  and  five  spaces,  and  each  space 
being  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  and  the  staves  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  The  copy  on  the  blackboard 
should  not  be  longer  than  to  require  one  staff  for  its  writ- 
ing. Upon  the  blackboard  the  lines  of  the  staff  should  be 
one  and  a half  inches  apart  and  the  staves  three  inches 
apart.  On  some  accounts  it  is  well  to  have  the  two  upper 
lines  red,  the  next  two  blue,  and  the  lower  two  red. 
Position  at  desk  should  be  taught  at  once,  and  the  slate 
used  in  the  position  that  the  book  will  occupy  later. 
There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  position  in- 
dicated above  and  in  holding  the  pupils  to  it.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  having  every  pupil  take  position 
promptly  and  in  seeing  that  it  is  exactly  right.  Directions 
should  be  given  in  clear  language,  in  a kindly  tone,  and 
in  a positive  manner. 

Our  rule  is,  at  the  word  “ Ready  ” all  take  pencils, 
placing  them  in  position  for  writing,  with  the  point  upon 
the  slate  just  where  the  writing  is  to  begin.  At  the  word 
“ Face  ” every  pencil  is  placed  in  the  groove  in  the  desk, 
very  quickly,  but  quietly.  At  the  word  “ Look  ” the 
pencils  are  taken  in  hand  and  each  pupil  looks  at  the 
teacher.  This  exercise  is  to  get  their  attention  and  give 
them  facility  in  obeying  directions. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  the  lesson.  The  teacher 
asks  them  to  count  the  lines  in  the  staff  upon  the  board 
as  she  points  to  them,  beginning  at  the  top  and  counting 
down  to  the  fourth  line.  They  then  find  this  line  on 
their  slates  and  mark  it  by  a little  line  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  others.  She  then  draws  a slanting,  straight  line 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  line  ; she  then  talks  about 
this  line,  asks  questions  about  it,  and  fixes  it  and  its  slant 
upon  their  minds.  They  then  make  such  a line.  Let 
them  exchange  slates  and  talk  about  the  lines  upon  them. 
Have  them  practice  till  they  can  make  one  straight  line 
correctly  ; when  they  can  do  this  let  them  put  another 
beside  it ; let  them  make  several  groups  of  two,  then 
gi'oups  of  three,  then  four,  finally  of  five.  Our  experience 
is  that  the  straight  lines  can  be  well  made  in  a week  or 
ten  days.  The  right  curve  may  then  be  introduced. 
Begin  on  tlie  foui’th  line,  move  upward  and  well  to  the 
right.  Work  upon  this  alone  for  some  time,  proceeding 
• Ctopyrlght,  1887. 


in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  straight  line.  When  this 
is  mastered,  connect  it  at  the  top  with  the  straight  line, 
and  make  the  two  together.  Count  one  for  upward 
stroke  and  two  for  downward  ; speak  words  one,  two, 
promptly,  with  a slight  accent  on  two,  so  they  will  move 
quicker  on  that.  In  this  way  they  will  learn  to  strike  at 
the  base  line  instead  of  feeling  after  it.  Now  add  an- 
other right  curve  and  we  have  a small  i three  times  as 
large  as  they  will  use  in  their  regular  work.  They  will 
have  a correct  form  indelibly  fixed  upon  their  minds. 
They  will  also  have  found  a way  to  move  their  hands 
which  you  have  not  told  them  anything  about,  and  you 
have  followed  the  principle,  “ Never  tell  a child  what  he 
can  find  out  himself.” 

When  the  small  i can  be  well  made,  three  spaces  high, 
change  that  to  two  sjiaces,  and  practice  upon  this  in  the 
same  manner  as  upon  the  previous  form.  Look  well  after 
position,  the  form  of  the  letter,  its  slant,  the  holding  of 
the  pencil,  and  the  execution.  By  adding  another  i to 
tlie  one  already  formed,  we  have  the  u,  and  by  changing 
the  last  part  of  the  u slightly  we  have  w ; changing  the 
first  two  curves  of  u from  right  to  left,  we  have  n ; make 
three  left  curves  and  three  straight  lines,  and  we  have  m ; 
connect  the  first  part  of  n with  the  last  part  of  w,  and  we 
have  V.  By  using  this  process  of  letter-building,  using 
what  the  child  has  as  a basis,  and  adding  to  that,  little 
by  little,  something  entirely  new  to  him,  we  keep  his  in- 
terest, and  the  writing  period  will  be  the  pleasantest  of 
the  day. 

The  thirteen  short  letters  should  be  made  not  less  than 
two  spaces  high,  until  the  semi-extended  letters  are 
reached,  after  which  they  may  be  brought  down  to  one 
space.  In  one  year  the  child  should  learn  to  make  all 
the  small  letters  accurately,  and  should  have  a fair  knowl- 
edge of  capitals. 

The  second  grade  should  use  long,  well-sharpened 
lead  pencils  and  books  ruled  in  staves  of  six  lines  and 
five  spaces,  the  lines  one  eighth  of  an  inch  apart ; 
and  the  staves  one  fourth  of  an  inch  apart ; the  third 
and  fourth  lines  blue,  the  others  red.  Using  the  new  in- 
strument upon  a new  surface  will  make  it  necessary  to  go 
over  much  the  same  ground  as  was  gone  over  the  fii’st 
year.  New  exercises  may  be  invented,  but  the  thirteen 
short  letters  should  be  made  not  less  than  two  spaces 
high,  until  the  semi-extended  letters  have  been  reached. 
Words  may  be  used  earlier  in  tlie  second  than  in  the  first 
year,  and  longer  words.  In  both  cases,  as  soon  as  letters 
enough  have  been  learned  to  make  a word,  they  should 
be  put  together,  but  no  letter  should  ever  be  used  in  a 
word  that  has  not  been  well  studied  separately.  As  soon 
as  the  child  takes  the  lead  pencil,  he  should  be  taught  the 
correct  way  of  holding  it,  which  he  will  readily  adopt  if 
the  previous  training  with  the  slate  pencil  has  been  right ; 
that  is,  if  he  has  been  taught  to  use  it  pointing  over  the 
right  shoulder.  The  first  thing  aimed  at  should  be  per- 
fect pen-holding. 
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Something  New  for  Declamation  Day. 

SONGS  OF  HISTORY. 

I^oems  a^xid.  Ballads 


UPON  IMPORTANT  EPISODES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

By  HEZEKIAH  BUTTERWORTH, 

• OF  THE  "YOUTH’S  COMPANION"  ; AUTHOR  OF  "ZIGZAG  JOURNEYS,"  ETC. 


Elegantly  Bound  in  Cloth,  Gilt  Top.  Price,  $1.00. 

There  are  upwards  of  fifty  original  ballads  and  poems,  upon  themes  and  in  a 
style  to  command  the  attention  and  admiration  of  children  as  well  as  older  people. 


“ The  picturesque  resources  and  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  na- 
tional chronicles  were  never  more  compactly  set  forth  than  in  this 
charming  little  book  of  graceful  verse,  which  deserves  most  hearty 
commendation.” — Critic,  N.  Y.  City. 

“In  ‘ Songs  of  Ilistory,  ’ Hezekiah  Butterworth  has  preserved 
some  of  the  more  important  episodes  in  American  History  in  a 
form  that  will  serve  a useful  purpose  in  the  home  and  the  school- 
room.”— Congregationalist,  Boston. 


“For  declamation  day  it  offers  delightful  possibilities,  and  his- 
tory in  these  pages  becomes  a far  more  real  and  living  thing  than 
it  is  in  the  average  school  textbook.” — Boston  Advertiser. 

“ Just  such  a collection  of  poems  is  needed  by  our  boys  and  girls. 
The  verses  are  filled  with  a spirit  of  enthusiastic  patriotism,  and 
cannot  fail  to  stir  those  who  read  them.” — Golden  Buie,  Boston. 

“ Some  of  them  have  a clear,  inspiring,  lyrical  ring.” — Christian 
Register,  Boston. 


We  will  send  you  this  book,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  3 Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


Common  School  Education. 

A Monthly  Magazine  Devoted 
TO  Methods. 

Sl.OO  A.  YEA.R. 

It  has  struck  out  a new  path. 

Systematic  Instruction  in  Metliods. 

Eight  Series  of  Copyrighted  Articles. 

“The  Best  Teachers’  Paper 
I have  ever  seen.” 

Send  for  sample  copy. 

Address, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  President. 


EDUG^ON. 

A Monthly  Magazine 

FOR  Educators. 

.SB.OO  A.  YEYR. 

Vigorous.  : : : Intelligent. 

“It  is  an  honor  to  the  profession.”— E.  E. 
White,  Superintendent  Schools,  Cincinnati. 

“ Admirably  conducted.  Fills  a place  never 
so  well  filled  before.”  — Wm.  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Teachers’  Agency. 

«OOI>  TEACHERS 

FOR  

OOOH  PEACES, 
ROOD  P1.ACES 

FOR  

ROOD  TEACHERS. 


Fair  Dealing.  Trustworthy.  Reliable. 

Committees  constantly  applying. 

Teachers  for  all  grades  needed. 

Send  for  circulars. 


EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


1200  DOZEN 

LADIES' 

FINE 

HOSIERY 

FREE! 


Wo  have  socured  a bipr  drive  in  Ladles’  Fine  Ifose  H.200  dozen)  and  pro* 
no.se  to  clear  them  all  out  in  six  weeks  by  giving  tiieni  away  with  the 
If  oiiflchold  Oonipaulon,  in  order  to  advertise  and  introduce  U into  new 
families  They  are  heavy*  warm,  well  made  and  Tuitbloiiablc  i;oodH, 
in  solid  colors,  stripes  and  checks.  We  have  all  the  popular  shades  of 
cardinal,  navy  blue,  seal  brown,  black,  slate  tan,  in  fact  style  and 
colors  enough  to  suit  nil  tastes.  There  is  no  need  of  paying:  from  85  to  t5 
cents  for  a pair  of  tall  and  winter  hose  when  you  can  sat  a dozen  for 
nothinjr.  The  old  reliable  llouHchold  Companion,  of  New  York 'i.s  a 
complete  family  paper,  fully  and  bcaiittl’ully  IlliiHtratcd,  contaihinpr 
serial  ana  short  stories,  romances,  sketches,  wit,  humor,  fashion,  houge- 
hold  hints,  storiesfor  tnechildrcn.  &c.,  and  standsin  the  first  rank  of 
metropolitan  journals.  Positively  the  entire  lotd  200  dozen ) to  be  given 
away  during  the  next  60  days.  Hero  is  onr  offer;  Wo  will  send  the 
IloiiHehold  Companion  six  months  free  to  1,200  persons  who  will 
answer  this  advertisement,  and  send  ns  the  address  of  20  newspaper  renders 
from  different  families.  We  are  determined  to  lead  the  race  in  premiums, 
lienee  this  liberal  Inducement.  It  Is  a colossal  offer,  ami  wfllnotnppcar 
niram  ; Ifyou accept  Itsend  15  ct«., In  .silver  orstampsto  help  pay  post- 
nj^e.  mailing:,  &c.,  and  your  order  will  bo  fin(‘d  prompt iv.  Address 
Household  Companion,  New  York,  (P.O.  Box  2049)> 


To  Subscribers  of  the  “ American 
Teacher.” 

WHY  not  save  money  by  ordering 
your  periodicals  for  the  coming  year 
through  us?  All  orders  tilled  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch. 

Send  for  our  latest  Club  List. 

NEW  ENG.  PUB.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  want  to  get  something  of  value  for  nothing  ? Then,  if  you  have  not  already 
received  a copy,  send  for  onr  new  Pkemium  List,  for  subscribers  of  The  American 
Teacher  only.  It  tells  you  how  to  get  a library, — both  furniture  and  books,  — without 
expending  a single  dollar.  NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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g:  THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  g: 

PUBTASIIEES,  BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

^^3,  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 


Gampbell’s  Economic  School  Register. 

By  Prof.  M.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Superior  to  anything  in  the  market,  in  economy  of 
time  and  price. 

Superior  to  auything  in  the  market  in  excellence  of 
manufacture  and  artistic  appearance. 


loot  i^iiestions  and  Answers 

ON 

tllVITEO  STATES  HISTORV,  ORAIUMAB, 

OEORRAPIIV,  ARITHMETIC, 

TilEORV  AIVO  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHUVIJ, 
PHVSIOEORV  AIVU  IIVRIENE. 

' By  PKOF.  B.  a.  HATHAWAY. 

Price,  Boiiud  in  Clolh,  each  50  ceiils. 

OTHERS  TO  FOLLOW. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

Teachers^  Supervisors,  ami  Others. 

WE  will  send  the  entire  set  of  six  books,  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  for  $2.50,  and  if,  on  examina- 
tion, they  are  not  found  desirable,  we  will  refund  the 
amount. 

The  author  of  the  above  books  has  had  many  years’  experience  in 
teaching,  and  in  ins  books  he  has  asked  every  conceivable  quesuon 
tliat  would  be  likely  ever  to  come  up,  even  in  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion. Every  question  has  a complete  aud  concise  answer  just  below 
it,  — the  question  being  in  Italics  and  the  answer  in  Roinan  letters. 
There  are  other  question  books  published,  ranging  in  prices  from  10 
cents  to  fi.75  each,  but  even  the  highest  price  book  is  not  half  as  com- 
plete, on  a single  branch,  as  these  are  lor  50  cents.  We  repeat  it,  there 
are  no  other  books  published  that  at  all  compare  with  tliese  lu  aiding 

Teachers  and  Students  in  preparing  for  examinations. 

Many  teachers  are  using  these  Question  Books  in  their  schools  m 
tlie  place  of  textbooks,  — they  are  so  complete,  and  save  teachers  an 
immense  amount  of  hard  work,  everything  difficult  being  explained. 

They  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  seeking  knowledge. 
Piircliase  one  copy  and  you  will  want  all  of  them. 

Remit  by  Post  Office  Money  Order,  American  Express  Order,  Regis- 
tered Letter,  or  Bank  Draft.  ...  . . 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a rival  in  preparing  for 
Ex^niiuatious,  for  reviewing  Pupils  in  School,  or  for  use  as  Reference 
Books. 

They  can  be  sold  in  every  family  that  has  children  to  educate. 

The  autlior  of  these  books  is  an  Experienced  Teacher. 


PEEASE  READ  WHAT  18  SAID  OF  THEIM. 

Every  testimonial  printed  liere  is  genuine ; not  one  was  solicited  or 
induced  by  gift  of  books  or  other  consideration. 

“ I have  a set  of  your  Question  Books,  and  I think  they  are  the  best 
I ever  saw.  I would  not  take  twice  the  amount  I paid  for  them  if  1 
could  not  get  another  set.”— G.  O.  Sankey  (teacher),  Bloomville, 
Beneca  County,  Ohio. 

“ 1 liave  just  received  your  Question  Book  on  Geography.  After  due 
deliberation  I am  confident  in  saying  that  they  supply  a want  long  felt 
in  tile  teachers’  circle,  as  well  as  for  reviews  in  classes.  I predict  for 
them  an  immense  sale.”— W.  Hole  (teacher),  Montezuma,  Ohio. 

“ Tlie  set  that  1 received  some  days  ago  lias  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  deserves  the  praise  of. all  earnest  teacliers.” — A.  E.  Long, 
Biilem,  Ohio, 

“ I am  so  deliglited  with  your  Question  Books  1 liave  gotten  some  of  I 
my  friends  to  order  immediately.”  — Miss  Elvish  Hemchill  (of 
Hardin  College),  Mexico,  Missouri. 

“ Your  Question  Books  are  just  wliat  we  want  for  review.”— M.  E. 
iSi'AHR  (teaclier),  Chicago,  Huron  County,  Ohio. 


THIS  REGISTER  POSSESSES  THE  FOILOWD'G  MERITS : 

It  has  been  prepared  by  a practical  teacher,  aud  is  the  outgrowtli  of 
long  experience  in  schools  of  different  grades. 

The  “ block  system,”  first  used  in  this  Register,  and  leading  partly 
to  the  use  of  the  term  ” economic  ” in  describing  them,  secures  great 
condensation  of  reports.  Tlie  name  of  each  pupil  is  written  but  once 
during  tlie  school  year,  and,  at  its  close,  liis  record  of  attendance  for 
the  entire  year  is  before  tlie  teacher’s  eye  for  examination  and  com- 
parison, . „ . , 

Tlie  manner  of  binding  deserves  your  attention.  By  a simple  ar- 
rangement the  inside  pages,  or  ” fillings,”  can  be  removed  easily  and 
quickly  wlien  all  the  spaces  for  names  have  been  used,  and  filed  away, 
and  a new  set  of  “ ffilings  ” be  sewed  in.  Thus  the  same  outside  cover 
may  be  used  for  many  years,  and  the  expense  for  records  be  very  ma- 
terially reduced.  This  makes  the  Register  truly  “ economic,” 

In  tlie  manufacture  of  these  Registers  only  the  very  best  material  is 
used.  The  paper  is  the  very  best  ledger  paper,  carefully  ruled,  and 
will  bear  a number  of  erasures.  The  general  make-up  of  tlie  book  is 
excellent.  We  believe  that  no  other  book  is  as  neat  and  attractive  as 
this  in  appearance.  , , 

“We  use  ‘Campbell’s  Economic  School  Register’  and  like  it  very 
mucli.”— SUPT.  H.  C.  Eord,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  SCHOOL  REGISTER. 

^Copyrighted.) 


In  attractive  Board  Covers,  with  removable  inside,  - - 75  cts. 

Renewing  E’illers,  Manilla  Covers, 35  cts. 


Tills  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently  manufactured  Register 
made  in  the  country.  Its  utility  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artistic 
merit.  The  Block  system,  originated  and  copyrighted  by  Professor 
Campbell,  is  most  economical  of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and,  by 
the  really  wonderful  condensation  which  it  permits,  is  just  as  econom- 
ical of  money.  One  Register,  which  win  last  an  ordinary  School  two 
years,  costs  but  75  cts,,  by  mail,  postpaid ; and  a renewing  Filler,  last- 
ing as  much  longer,  costs  less  than  half  as  much, 

CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  EXAMINATION  RECORD. 

Board  Covers,  by  mall,  postpaid,  - - - 25  cents. 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neatness,  and  economy  of  time 
and  price,  possessed  by  the  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  approval  in 
same  way,  subject  to  refund  of  price  upon  return. 

SPECI  AT.  NOTICE On  receipt  of  price,  we  will  mail  a copy  of 

either  book  to  any  address,  and  if,  on  examination,  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  ret  'rn,  postpaid,  in  good  condition,  and  within  season- 
able time,  refund  tlie  full  amount. 


U/ORDS  CORRECTLY  SPOKEN. 

Wph.D.,  r ■ 


By  Elroy  M.  Avery, 

' Retail 'price,  15  ceiits.  , . , , 

Bound  in  extra  cloth,  stamped  in  black  and  gold,  printed  witli  red 
line  borders,  wittily  written,  valuable  to  all  who  would  speak  their 
motlier  tongue  with  accuracy, 

nOPULAR  SYNONYMS.  Clotli,  32mo.  Trice,  10  cents.  By 
r mail,  12  cents.  . , , , 

Twenty-five  thousand  words  in  ordinary  use.  Accurate,  cheap,  ele- 
gant. Elegantly  stamped  in  Ink  and  Gold. 

RUSK’S  MODEL  SELECTIONS.  Nos.  I , II.,  Ill  , and  IV. 

Taper,  25  cents ; boards,  40  cents 

No.  I.  contains  a chapter  on  tlie  Trinciples  of  Elocution,  embracing 
tlie  siiliject  of  Elementary  Sounds,  Titch,  Volume,  Qiialily,  Movement, 
Accent,  Emphasis.  Articulation,  Gesture,  etc.  No.  IV.,  is  devoted  to 
selections  lor  the  Young. 

Litliograplied  Covers,  about  150  pages,  l2mo,  in  eacli  number. 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers. 

23,  2.5,  27  ELCLII)  AVENUE,  UEEVEEAMO,  OHIO, 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENTS  FOR  AROVE. 
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Just  Adopted  tor  EXCLUSIVE  Use  in  the  Public  Scheels  ot  BROOKLYN,  N.T. 


Introductory  Steps  in  Science. 

By  Paul  Bert, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  INSTITUTE,  AND  EX-MINISTER  OF  INSTRUCTION  OF  FRANCE. 


Translated 

BY 

MARC  F.  VALLETTE,  LL.D., 

Principal  Grammar  School  No.  31,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Revised  and  Enlarged  by 

JOHN  WICKLEBOROUGH,  Ph.D., 

Principal  Grammar  School  No.  9,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  for- 
merly Principal  Normal  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Over  half  a million  copies  of  the  original  work  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  were  sold  in  France  within 
three  years.  In  this  edition,  the  author’s  text  has  been  carefully  translated,  and  many  revisions  and 
additions  made  in  order  to  thoroughly  adapt  the  work  to  American  Schools.  The  illustrations  are 
new,  and  have  special  reference  to  American  Plants,  Animals,  etc.  It  supplies  in  an  attractive  and 
comprehensive  form  for  class  use,  a complete  elementary  course  in  science. 


Complete  in  Seven  Earts  : 

I.  Animals;  II.  Plants;  III.  Minerals  and  Pock  Formations;  IV.  Physics; 
V.  Chemistry ; VI.  Animal  Physiology;  VII.  Vegetable  Physiology. 


Parts  I.  II.  III.  (one  volume).  Introduction  price,  48  cents. 

Parts  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  (one  volume).  Introduction  price,  48  cents. 

Seven  Parts  complete  in  one  volume.  Introduction  price,  90  cents. 


Specimen  copies  mailed,  postpaid,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  for  examination,  at  the  introduction  prices. 
Send  for  full  descriptiue  circulars,  sample  pages,  etc. 
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OROWIWCr  IN  POPUL.ARITY  EVERY  DAI 

Xofmkl  Mu^id  kr[d 

•f  ^ J T/-WTTTVT  ncr  T'TTIT'T'C  AXTT^  TT  IT  wniT 


By  JOHN  W.  TUFTS  and  H.  E.  HOLT. 
jjigy  are  the  most  thoroughly  systematic,  progressive,  complete, 
\\j  L-l  V r P*  They  are  the  most  musical.  [and  economtcaU 

M\  XI  X # *3.  They  are  the  easiest  to  teach. 

ar^  Every  Teacher  should  send  40  cents  for  Teachers’  Manual,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  course.  Catalogue  and  Price- 

•**«  _ ^ . .«*■  1 TTl J A TNT^OV>Q'Hia 


lista"of  SchoM  Publications,  Maps,  and  lUustrative  School  Apparatus  mail. 

SILVER,  ROGERS,  & CO.,  PubUshers 


free. 


9 Bond  St.,  New  York: 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS.  New  York  Nlanaaer. 


50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

1 34  & 136  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  i 
S.  A.  MAXWELL  & CO. 


BOOKS  FOB  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  FAC  - SIMIl-E 

OF  THE 

1623  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare. 

926  pp.  Price,  $2.50. 

The  only  way  to  test  the  Donnelly  cipher.  The  1623  Edition  is  the 
sole  authority  for  the  texts  of  many  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays.  A rare 
hook,  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  critical  value. 


THE  FLAG  ON  THE  MILL.  A novel hy  MART  B.  SLEIGHT, 
i2mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50.  Beautifully  bound.  Printed  on  fine  pa- 
per, and  illustrated  by  five  full  page  drawings. 

The  interest  is  intense,  even  to  the  last  page.  Portions  of  it  are 
highly  dramatic. 


FUNK  & WACNALLS,  Publishers,  18  & 20  Astor  Place,  NEW 


III. 

The  Latest  Book  by  “Josiah  Allen’s  Wife.” 

MISS  HOLLEV’S  POEMS.  Illustrated  hy  Gibson  and  others. 
Companion  to  “ Sweet  Cicely.”  Large  l2mo,  square. 

Price,  $2.00. 

IV. 

30th  Thousand. 

SWEET  CICELV.  By  “JosiAH  Allbn’s  Wife.”  Politics  and 
politicians,  fashionable  life  and  country  life  are  sources  of  endless 
wit  and  wisdom  to  this  charming  author.  l2mo,  cloth,  beautifully 
bound  and  illustrated  with  100  drawings. 

Price,  $2.00. 

YORK. 


j^GXJD 

( LIQXJIJD.  ) 

A preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recomineiided  for  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Ex- 
haustion, Indigestion,  Headache,  Nervousness.  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  Etc. 

PRESCRIBED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  COMBINES  WELL  WITH  SUCH  STIMULANTS  AS  ARE  NICCESSARY  TO  TAKE. 

It  mahes  a delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free.  Rumfobd  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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AWAKE  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


BY  W.  WHITMAN  BAILEY,  PBOVLDENCE,  K.  I. 


LD  Santa  is  coming, 

He’s  on  the  way  here. 

In  ):he  cold,  frosty  night 
Ring  his  bells  silver  clear. 
And  hark!  yes,  ’tis  surely 
The  patter  of  deer. 


I hear  them  all  pawing. 
Impatient  to  go, 

The  air  it  bites  keenly. 

And  deep  is  the  snow. 

For  such  is  the  weather. 

When  Christmas  trees  grow. 


Oh ! could  I but  guess 

What  he  brings  to  each  boy. 
And  to  every  sweet  girl. 

In  the  shape  of  a toy. 

How  much  it  would  add 
To  my  evening’s  joy. 


Why  don’t  dear  old  Santa 
Just  ask  me  to  say 
What  every  one  wants 
On  the  following  day. 

And  not  go  to  work 

In  this  hap-hazard  way  ? 

For  two  little  children 
Have  whispered  to  me. 
Precisely  what  fruit 
Should  be  borne  on  the  tree ; 
Now,  can  they  and  Santa 
Be  sure  to  agree  ? 

How  can  I inform  him  ? 

Ah,  me!  it’s  too  late. 

He’s  jumped  in  his  sleigh. 

For  his  hurry  is  great. 

And  left  me  abiding 
The  issue  of  Fate ! 


THE  GOOD  MAN’S  LOT. 


BY  LUCY  AGNES  HAYES. 

long  for  words  to  utter  what  he  feels ; 

^ To  yearn  tow’rd  God  and  all  his  wondrous  works 
With  love  and  admiration  infinite  ; 

To  see  the  good  and  do  it  as  he  sees ; 

To  struggle  fiercely  with  a deadly  sin 
That  strives  to  pull  him  downward  to  the  pit; 

To  be  unthanked,  misjudged,  derided,  blamed; 
And  yet  to  love  and  trust,  and  work  and  wait. 
Sucb  is  the  good  man’sjlot  in  this,  our  life. 


BLIND  BOYS  PLAYING  BALL. 

(Written  for  boys.) 

BY  PROF.  C.  M.  WOODWARD, 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

I was  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  a while  ago,  I visited 
Vili/  the  “ Institution  for  the  Blind.”  While  walking 
across  the  grounds  I saw  some  boys  under  the  trees  play- 
ing with  a bat  and  ball.  I asked,  “ What  boys  are  those  ? ” 
“ They  are  blind  boys,”  said  the  superintendent.  “ But 
what  are  they  doing  ? ” said  I,  thinking  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  When  he  told  me  that  the  blind  boys  reg- 
ularly played  ball,  I could  hardly  believe  him,  and  begged 
that  I might  be  allowed  to  see  them  play.  He  said  the 
boys  would  play  after  dinner  for  my  special  benefit. 

I spent  the  morning  in  the  school  and  work-rooms  of  the 
blind  boys  and  girls,  and  I saw  a great  many  wonderful  things 
said  and  done.  One  of  the  strangest  of  all  was  a kinder 
garten  with  blind  pupils.  They  were  making  figures  or 
patterns  from  a copy  by  putting  plugs  in  holes.  The 
plugs  had  square  or  round  blocks  on  their  ends.  But  I 
set  out  to  teU  about  the  base  ball,  not  the  kindergarten,  so 
will  skip  the  dinner  and  take  you  out  under  the  trees 
where  the  game  is  to  be  played. 

Five  or  six  of  the  best  players  were  to  play,  and  I 
believe  that  all  but  two  of  them  were  stone  blind.  The  two 
could  only  see  a little,  like  the  trunk  of  a tree,  a man,  or 
a gravel  walk.  I do  not  think  they  could  see  a ball  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  air. 

They  took  turns  at  the  bat,  and  each  one  was  anxious 
to  make  his  bases.  Their  way  of  pitching  and  catching 
was  this : The  pitcher  stood  about  six  paces  from  the 
batter,  while  the  catcher  sat  squarely  on  the  ground  im- 
mediately behind  the  bat.  When  all  were  ready  the 
pitcher  would  count : “ One,  two,  three,”  and  gently  toss 
the  ball.^  The  batter  would,  at  just  the  proper  moment, 
swing  his  bat,  and  the  catclier  would  spread  out  hands 
and  feet  to  stop  the  ball.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  ball  as 
It  jiassed  the  batter  (and  it  generally  did)  and  struck  the 
ground,  and  it  was  most  surprising  to  see  liini  catcli  it  in 
Ills  arms  on  the  first  bound,  ami  yet  perfectly  blind  ! If 
lie  failed  to  stop  the  ball,  he  would  pursue  it  on  hands 
and  feet  as  spry  as  a dog  and  almost  as  keen  on  its  track. 
Either  he  could  hear  tlia  ball  roll  along  the  grass,  or  he 
could  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  the  known 
speed  of  the  ball  just  how  it  would  roll.  His  hands  would 
sweejithe  ground  with  great  rapidity,  and  when  he  had  the 
ball  he  would  jump  on  his  feet  and  rush  for  the  home  base. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  home  base,  all  the  bases  were 
trunks  of  large  shade  trees.  I was  astonished  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  boys  could  run.  They  just  flew  over  the 
ground,  making  a great  stamping  on  the  smooth  earth, 
until  they  were  within  five  or  six  feet  of  a base,  and  then 
they  would  feel  up  to  it.  Not  once  did  they  run  against 
a tree,  though  it  made  me  shudder  to  see  how  near  they 
came  to  doing  so. 

Occasionally  the  batter  would  make  a good  hit ; then  all 
hands  but  the  runner  went  in  search  of  the  ball.  As  soon 
as  he  had  made  his  run  he  would  join  in  the  hunt.  They 
always  started  off  in  the  right  direction  and  did  not  hunt 
in  each  other’s  tracks.  Once  the  superintendent  helped 
them  to  find  a ball  that  went  some  fifty  yards,  but  gen- 
erally they  found  it  themselves. 

Though  this  game  was  played  for  my  benefit,  the  well- 
worn  turf  gave  abundant  proof  of  the  fondness  of  the  boys 
for  the  sport  during  their  hours  of  play. 


SPECIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

BY  KATE  L.  BROWN. 

fo  one  who  loves  Nature  sincerely,  there  is  no  occu- 
pation more  delightful  than  that  of  instructing  chil- 
dren in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences. 

As  we  look  at  the  sturdy  way  in  which  they  deal  with 
these  subjects,  the  conviction  strikes  home  that  childhood 
is  the  time  in  which  to  lay  the  foundations  of  scientific 
knowledge.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  ele- 
ments of  the  natural  sciences  will  claim  as  real  a part  of 
the  school  program  as  reading,  arithmetic,  or  spelling. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  attainment  of  the  child  is 
the  power  to  read  with  ease  and  intelligence.  He  must 
be  able  to  enlarge  his  own  limited  circle  by  sharing  the 
experience  and  thought  of  others  as  recorded  m books. 
He  needs  to  use  the  pen  readily,  and  he  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  the  quickening  power  that  comes  from  a 
steady  and  varied  drill  with  numbers.  These  facts  must 
never  be  ignored  by  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  the 
sciences. 

The  question  then  comes,  how  shall  this  special  work 
be  done  without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  common 
branches  ? This  work  can  be  done  only  by  deliberately 
setting  aside  a portion  of  time  for  it,  and  by  a judicious 
arrangement  no  legitimate  interest  need  suffer.  Let  some 
one  line  of  observation  be  carried  out  and  supplemented 
by  home  research,  and  both  teacher  and  pupils  will  be 
surprised  at  what  has  been  accomplished. 

It  often  happens  that  a little  of  this  special  work  will 
prove  a cpiickening  power  in  tlie  other  studies.  Children 
who  find  the  ordinary  branches  dry  and  uninteresting 
often  become  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  simple  lessons  in 
botany,  physics,  or  mineralogy,  and  return  to  their  ordi- 
nary work  with  new  interest. 


But  stated  work  in  the  sciences  is  not  enough.  The 
teacher  must  create  and  sustain  in  her  school  both 
the  “ scientific  atmosphere  ” and  the  “ scientific  spirit. 
There  is  much  general  and  incidental  work  that  may  be 
done,  that  need  take  very  little  of  ordinary  school  time. 
Our  object  must  not  be  so  much  to  give  the  children 
certain  knowledge,  as  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  into 
things.  A child  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  different 
phenomena  of  Natiu’e,  and  who  is  curious  to  see  and 
know  more,  will  become  possessed  of  all  the  facts  he  can 
use  in  practical  life.  It  is  a good  thing  for  the  children 
to  feel  that  their  teacher  is  interested  in  everything  that 
interests  them.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  bring 
to  the  schoolroom  everything  that  has  seemed  at  all 
beautiful,  curious,  or  interesting  to  them.  Set  them  to 
work  collecting  stones,  crystals,  shells,  mosses,  grasses, 
leaves,  flowers,  pictures,  anything  to  awaken  and  sustain 
their  interest.  Encourage  them  to  observe  these  objects 
closely,  and  describe  their  peculiar  features.  Point  out 
certain  distinguishing  marks  yourself,  and  let  them  hunt 
for  specimens  containing  like  marks.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  acute  they  will  become.  It  is  also  a 
benefit  to  a child  to  keep  a record  of  personal  observations. 
Some  years  ago  a little  fellow  became  interested  in  the 
weather  changes,  and  began  to  record  something  every 
day.  At  first  these  accounts  were  very  brief,  as,  “ Cloudy 
to-day  ” ; or,  “Very  warm  ” ; or,  “We  had  a snowstorm.  ’ 
As  years  passed  by,  the  entries  became  more  minute,  show- 
ing closer  observation,  and  a growing  thoughtfulness  as  to 
causes.  To-day,  the  recorder,  though  still  young,  has  an 
important  position  in  charge  of  a weather  station,  and  a 
growing  reputation  as  a meteorologist. 

Get  the  children  interested  in  some  line  of  observation. 
For  example,  let  them  note  the  record  of  the  thermometer 
every  day  at  a certain  time,  adding  general  points  as  to 
sudden  changes,  clouds,  winds,  storms,  position  of  sun,  etc. 

In  one  school  of  our  acquaintance  a very  pretty  journal 
of  events  was  kept  during  last  year.  The  first  violet,  blue- 
bird, or  grass  blade,  the  flight  of  wild  birds,  the  first  snow, 
or  any  little  natural  phenomenon  was  recorded.  Some 
of  these  observations  led  to  valuable  object  and  language 
exercises,  as  follows : 

“This  afternoon,  when  Amy  and  Maud  and  I were  coming  to 
school  we  saw  a currant  bush  growing  in  an  old  elm.” 

(Recorded  bi/  Carrie,  aged  ten. ) 

Query  : How  did  it  get  there  ? 

[Lesson  on  the  carrying  of  seeds  and  soil  by  the  wind.] 

“ Last  night  when  I was  using  my  hose-pipe  I saw  a rainbow  in 
the  spray.”  (Recorded  by  Willie,  aged  nine.) 

Query  : What  caused  it  ? 

[Lesson  on  the  refraction  of  light,  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  the  prism  which  hangs  in  the  south  window.] 

The  children  were  also  set  to  watching  birds,  having 
become  intensely  interested  in  them  through  John  Bur- 
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roughs’ exquisite  “ Bird  Enemies  ” and  “ The  Tragedies  of 
the  Nests.”  One  little  fellow,  formerly  a great  runaway, 
became  content  to  stay  for  hours  within  home  limits,  watch- 
ing the  birds  to  see  how  they  hopped  or  walked,  and 
whether  they  flew  high  or  low. 

By  using  such  means  to  arouse  and  interest  you  will 
create  the  “ scientific  atmosphere,”  and  by  cultivating  the 
fullest  self-reliance  and  patient  industry  the  “scientific 
spirit  ” will  not  be  wanting  in  the  children. 

All  this  of  which  I speak  is  work  done  mainly  outside 
of  school  prompted  by  the  teacher  who  gives  a word  here 
and  there,  is  always  ready  to  admire  ; and,  above  all,  is 
not  averse  to  having  her  schoolroom  “ littered  with  all 
kinds  of  rubbish.” 

There  is  definite  work  in  school  hours  that  will  prove 
most  delightful.  At  the  earliest  approach  of  spring,  let 
the  children  plant  seeds  in  a window-box,  or  sprout  them 
on  muslin  or  lace  over  water,  and  watch  the  germination. 
Let  them  plant  ten  seeds  at  once  in  separate  jjlaces  and 
dig  one  up  at  the  end  of  each  day.  These  seeds  will  show 
the  different  stages  of  germination  very  strikingly,  and 
can  be  preserved  in  alcohol  for  future  observation.  Let 
them  bring  in  twigs  bearing  leaf-buds  and  put  them  in 
water  in  a sunny  window.  The  gradual  opening  of  the 
buds  from  day  to  day  will  prove  most  interesting.  After 
the  leaves  come,  set  the  children  to  collecting.  Lead 
them  to  see  differences  in  form,  size,  color,  edges,  veining, 
texture  of  surfaces.  Teach  them  the  names  of  the  parts 
of  the  leaf.  Encourage  each  child  to  make  a collection 
of  leaves,  press  and  mount  them.  Teach  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  calyx,  stamen,  and  pistils,  and  the  uses  of  each. 
Let  the  pupils  draw  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  paint 
them.  This  is  a very  pretty  Friday  afternoon  exercise, 
and  only  needs  oversight  and  a little  instruction  as  to 
mixing  of  colors  from  the  teacher. 

Last  spring  a school  of  children,  ranging  from  seven  to 
ten,  undertook  the  following  work.  They  had  two  special 
lessons  a week,  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  and  collected  and 
observed  busily  in  the  intervals. 

Definitions  of, — 

1.  Animal,  vegetable,  plant,  and  mineral. 

2.  Parts  of  a plant : root,  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  blos- 
soms, fruit. 

3.  Parts  of  a leaf  : blade,  petiole,  stipules. 

4.  Differences  in  leaves  ; form,  size,  color,  edges,  vein- 
ing, texture. 

5.  Parts  of  a flower : calyx,  stamens,  pistil,  and  uses 
of  each. 

6.  The  work  of  j)ollen  and  how  it  is  given  to  flowers 
having  no  stamens. 

The  older  children  copied  the  points  in  blank-books  and 
memorized ; a great  many  descriptions  were  written. 
The  magnifying  glass  was  in  constant  use,  and  after 
school  hours  was  always  on  the  desk  with  some  flower  or 
part  of  a flower  for  observation.  The  i>arts  of  the  flower 
magnified  were  drawn,  some  children  being  very  fond  of 


observing  differences  in  stamens  and  anthers,  others 
pistils,  etc. 

The  same  children  are  studying  a little  of  mineralogy 
this  fall,  and  are  making  private  collections  as  well  as 
adding  to  the  school  cabinet.  They  are  learning  to  tell 
the  common  minerals  and  rocks  and  their  marks,  and 
having  more  fun  that  can  be  told  “grubbing  in  the  dirt,” 
as  the  mothers  express  it.  Several  field  days  during  the 
season  add  much  to  the  interest.  In  the  meantime  the 
legitimate  work  of  the  school  absorbs  about  four  hours 
and  fifty  minutes  of  each  day’s  session. 

Perhaps  the  benefit  of  all  this  “ dwelling  with  Nature  ” 
has  been  given  to  the  teacher  even  more  than  the  children. 
It  has  certainly  made  the  schoolroom  the  most  fascinating 
place  in  the  world,  and  the  work  of  education  full  of  the 
noblest  delights. 


SAYINGS  OF  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

BY  E.  H. 

fHE  first  going  to  school  is  a very  important  event  in 
a child’s  life,  and  while  he  is  “ taking  in  ” all  the 
newness  about  him,  the  teacher  sees  and  hears  many 
laughable  things.  Some  of  the  experiences  of  one  teacher 
are  given  below. 

One  little  one,  when  asked  her  age,  said,  “ Three 
months”  ; while  another  insisted  she  was  '■'■Seven  going 
on  February.” 

Two  little  girls  had  quarreled  on  the  playground  because 
one  called  the  other  "Welsh.”  The  teacher,  after  re- 
proving them,  said,  “ Why,  it’s  no  disgrace  to  be  Welsh ! 
Fm  Welsh,  and  Dutch,  and  Scotch,”  when  a gentle  little 
girl  sitting  near,  said  softly,  “ Fm  a Methodist.” 

A little  English  girl,  having  been  taught  that  all  names 
of  the  Deity  should  begin  with  a capital,  and  discovering 
in  the  reading  lesson  the  sentence,  “ He  is  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,”  come  up  with  her  finger  on  the  word 
“ lords,”  and  said,  in  such  a surprised  way,  “ Why,  teacher! 
this  Lord  has  a little  hell  to  it.” 

The  rhetoricals  on  Friday  afternoon  are  productive  of 
some  very  funny  scenes.  The  introductory  bow  is  often 
forgotten,  but  one  little  lad  seemed  to  have  it  on  his  con- 
science, for  he  began,  “ For  every  evil  under  the  sun, — 
Oh,  my  goodness  ! I forgot  my  bow ! ” 

Another,  gravely,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
he  had  his  “ piece  ” well  learned,  recited, — 

“ Mary  had  a little  lamb. 

Its  face  was  whiter  tlian  snow  ; 

And  everywhere  Mary  would  go 
The  lamb  would  always  fuller.” 

Even  the  little  people  knew  there  was  something  amiss 
in  that  favorite  recitation. 

The  misunderstanding  of  words  causes  some  very  funny 
mistakes. 

One  urchin,  on  coming  from  school,  said,  “ Our  teacher 
says  it’s  physician  when  we  clasp  our  hands  and  put  them 
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on  the  desk,”  and  “ I’m  to  have  a coffee-book  and  lead 
pencil  to-morrow.” 

Another,  having  heard  the  boys  who  handed  the  wraps 
to  their  owners  called  “monitors,”  said,  “I’m  going  to 
ask  to  be  a thermometer  next  week ! ” 

A little  girl  said,  “ I want  to  bring  my  little  sister  to 
visit  our  school  some  day.  I know  it  will  joy  her.” 

Mary  told  about  her  auntie  hunting  berries  and  stum- 
bling upon  a nest  of  “ battlesnakes,”  when  Harry,  unable 
to  keep  the  scorn  out  of  his  voice,  exclaimed,  “ O,  Miss 
Jennie ! she  means  rattlesnakes,  and  they  just  throw  their 
legs  around  you  and  squeeze  you  to  death."  No  doubt 
Harry  had  seen  pictures  of  the  boa-constrictor  crushing  its 
prey,  hence  his  eager  explanation.  , 

Mistakes  in  number-work  are  not  so  laughable,  though 
110  has  been  rendered  eleventy,"  and  one  little  girl 
made  some  examples  which  will  remain  unanswered  to 
the  end  of  time : “ If  a boy  had  3 cents  and  his  mother 
gave  him  some  more,  how  many  had  he  then  ? ” “^If  a 
man  had  16  boys  and  part  of  them  ran  away,  how  many 
were  left  ? ” If  puzzling  questions  show  any  merit,  she 
will  certainly  publish  an  arithmetic  some  day. 


HOW  I JUMPED  INTO  FAVOR. 

BY  WINTHROP. 

fHE  teacher  who  was  my  predecessor  had  found  lodg- 
ment in  a snowbank  with  the  kindly  assistance  of  the 
older  boys  in  the  school.  Albeit  he  was  the  minister’s 
son,  and  should  have  been  respected  because  of  his  father, 
there  was  little  account  taken  of  this  fact,  and  he  was  as 
unpopular  as  the  “ best  hated  man  ” in  any  community. 
It  was  questionless  a hard  school,  its  reputation  was  to 
that  effect,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  by  the  attendants  of 
the  school  to  diminish  this  standing. 

The  committee  was  not  powerless,  but  was  inactive, 
and  whenever  a teacher  was  ignominiously  “ fired  ” by 
the  scholars,  they  received  applications  and  examined  can- 
didates with  passive  indifference  to  any  past  events. 

I was  engaged  to  teach  this  school.  I knew  positively 
nothing  of  its  antecedent  reputation,  character,  or  temper. 
I only  knew  the  committee  secured  me  to  teach  the  schol- 
ars, and  promised  me  fifteen  dollars  a week, — the  highest 
price  ever  paid  any  teacher  before  in  that  district. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I enter  minutely  into  the  be- 
ginnings of  my  work.  Suffice  it  that  the  first  morning 
found  us  all  busy,  the  children  studying  me  as  they 
had  leisure.  Recess  came  and  I turned  them  all  loose 
into  the  school  yard.  Tliis  was  an  innovation,  for  the 
custom  had  always  been  to  give  the  girls  the  first  outing 
alone,  then  the  boys.  When  they  all  went  into  the  yard 
I followed  them,  and  watched  them  at  their  play.  The 
younger  ones  soon  began  a game  of  V tag,”  and  were 
having  all  the  fun  of  “ cross  and  touch  ” their  systems  de- 
manded. The  larger  boys  and  girls  stood  about  in  groups 


and  conversed,  eyeing  me  the  while.  I walked  about  the 
yard,  speaking  to  a group  here  and  there,  and  finally 
came  to  three  or  four  lads  who  were  jumping, — making 
a standing  jump.  I watched  all  of  them  take  the  leap, 
and  commended  one  springy  fellow  that  out-leaped  them 
all.  He  had  made  a good  jump,  and  had  cleared  over 
five  feet.  After  all  had  tried  and  he  was  the  victor,  I 
toed  the  mark,  asking  if  they  had  any  objections  to  my 
making  a record.  The  answer  was  encouraging,  and  I 
gave  my  leap,  landing,  of  course,  several  inches  ahead  of 
the  best  jumper.  This  mark  was  made  large  and  then 
all  tried  to  equal  it,  but  vainly.  Then  some  of  the  larg- 
est boys  strolled  to  our  place  in  the  yard,  and  on  invita- 
tion they  all  tried  their  best  to  equal  or  surpass  my  jump. 
Several  did  make  longer  jumps  and  were  correspondingly 
proud  of  their  ability.  I was  invited  to  try  again,  and 
easily  went  in  advance  of  the  best  jump  that  had  been 
made.  Again  they  went  in  to  beat  the  teacher  and  again 
two  or  tliree  did  so,  and  by  this  time  this  sport  in  the 
yard  was  the  focus  of  all  attention. 

I then  said,  “ Recess  time  is  now  over,  we  will  adjourn 
this  contest  until  to-morrow  at  this  time,”  and  we  all  went 
back  to  the  schoolroom  to  our  tasks,  which  were  in  no 
way  irksome  to  me,  nor  apparently  to  the  scholars.  The 
afternoon  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  so  did  the  next 
forenoon,  but  all  were  eager,  I could  see,  for  recess  to 
come.  When  it  did  come  we  all  with  one  accord  repaired 
to  the  jumping  ground,  and  I was  asked  to  “ lead  off,” 
which  I did  with  a jump  that  was  well  in  advance  of  any 
made  on  the  previous  day.  During  the  fifteen  minutes  we 
were  in  the  yard  no  one  had  succeeded  in  even  “ toeing  ” 
my  mark,  much  less  “ heeling  ” it,  and  recess  closed  leav- 
ing me  victor. 

I noticed  at  noontime  that  several  boys  were  practicing 
jumping  and  were  endeavoring  to  copy  the  exact  motion 
I made  when  making  the  leap.  I,  in  fine,  led  in 
jumping,  and  when  that  grew  somewhat  tiresome,  I in- 
troduced the  high  standing  jump,  running  jump,  etc. 

Now,  during  our  common  play  at  recess,  I never  was 
addressed  other  than  in  a respectful  manner,  I never  heard 
a swear  word,  an  obscene  word,  an  angry  word,  an  un- 
pleasant word.  No  one  presumed  on  the  community  of 
feeling  engendered  by  the  recess  familiarity  to  be 
“ chummy  ” with  me  either  in  the  school  or  out.  In  a 
word,  by  making  one  with  the  children  I destroyed  the 
awfulness  of  the  dignity  of  my  position  as  master  in  the 
school,  won  the  affection  of  all  by  easy  good-fellow- 
ship, and  taught  by  example  that  I had  surrendered  none 
of  my  love  for  manly  sport,  none  of  my  manhood  by  be- 
coming a teacher. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  I was  not  immersed  in  a soft 
snowbank,  that  I was  not  locked  out,  smoked  out,  or  put 
out.  None  of  the  rude  tricks  commonly  practiced  on 
country  school  teachers,  were  played  on  me,  and  the 
term  was  as  successful  and  peaceful  as  any  well  wisher  of 
the  district  desired. 
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Methods  foii  the  Schooli[oom. 

SOME  SIMPLE  EXERCISES  IN  FORM,  WITH 
SUPPLEMENTARY  DRAWING.* 

BY  M.  E.  COTTING,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

(Second  Paper.) 

MATERIAL : Rough  brown  paper  and  lead  pencils. 
Ask  how  many  children  remember  of  what  a picture 
was  drawn  at  the  previous  lesson  ; then  proceed  to  develop 
the  idea  of  making  the  picture  in  the  middle  of  the  paper. 
To  make  the  exercise  interesting  use  some  bright,  lively 
means  of  finding  the  middle  of  the  desk,  table,  books,  and 
lastly  drawing  papers.  The  proper  point  being  found, 
direct  the  picture  of  the  previous  lesson  “to  be  remem- 
bered,” that  is  reproduced  from  memory.  Now  occurs 
the  opportunity  to  go  about  to  help  individual  children 
and  give  encouragement  to  dull  ones.  Whatever  is  done, 
even  though  very  crude,  must  be  pleasantly  accepted  as 
being  the  best  the  child  can  at  present  accomplish. 

VI.  Material : Same  as  in  V.  Set  out  the  collection 
of  round  objects  brought  by  the  class,  and  lead  some  one 
to  select  the  object  he  most  likes ; this  becomes  the  model 
for  the  day,  the  teacher  drawing  its  picture,  which  is 
imitated  by  the  children.  Nicest  work  should  be  taken 
home. 

Vn.  Material : Paper  and  lead  pencils.  Draw  pictures 
of  objects  furnished  by  the  class ; continue  this  sort  of 
work  until  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  sphere. 
This  repeated  picture-drawing  of  spherical  objects  affords 
an  opportunity  to  attend  to  teaching  children  the  manner 
of  holding  the  pencil,  since  less  time  is  devoted  by  the 
teacher  in  actual  picture-drawing  of  the  models.  The 
children  are  now  able  to  do  more  for  themselves  as  regards 
the  pictorial  part  of  the  exercise,  consequently  the  teacher 
may  devote  nearly  all  her  time  to  forming  fingers  about 
the  pencil  and  also  leading  to  an  easy  handling  of  the 
same  ; that  is,  “ do  not  pinch  the  pencil.” 

VIII.  Material : Large  clay  sphere  ; large  wire  ; slates 
and  pencils.  Fit  about  the  surface  of  the  sphere  the  wire, 
and  present  the  whole  to  the  class.  Lead  to  the  discovery 
that,  if  the  sphere  be  removed,  the  part  remaining  will  be 
round,  or  a ring,  which  represents  the  “ outside,”  or  out- 
line of  the  sphere.  This  outline  the  teacher  reproduces 
upon  the  blackboard.  Find  about  the  room  ring-forms, 
or  “ sphere  outlines,”  before  directing  the  children  to  re- 
produce the  blackboard  work  upon  the  slates.  A strong 
emphasis  mu.st  be  placed  upon  the  idea  of  outline,  as  this 
is  really  the  basis  of  future  picture-making.  Continue,  in 
following  lessons,  to  draw  outlines  of  spherical  objects 
until  the  pupils  understand  the  terms  ring,  outlines,  circle. 
By  this  time  some  skill  in  use  of  the  hand  being  gained, 
pastels,  or  paints,  and  rough-surface  white  paper  may  be 
• Copyright,  1887. 


introduced.  By  using  paints,  color-lessons  may  be  carried 
on  in  connection  with  form  and  drawing  exercises.  The 
writer’s  scheme  in  using  paints  is,  first,  to  have  the  object- 
model  thoroughly  examined,  its  outline  painted  in,  or  as 
near  as  possible,  the  middle  of  the  paper,  and  afterward 
filled  in.  With  a large  class  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  lessons  to  half  the  class  at  a time ; it  is  also  a very 
nice  plan  to  work  at  the  number-table,  for  then  fewer 
paint-plates  will  be  necessary,  one  being  used  by  two 
pupils. 

IX.  Material : Wire  rings,  or  pieces  of  common  white 
string,  or  colored  coarse  silk  about  six  inches  in  length. 
The  string,  being  noiseless,  is  preferable ; then,  too,  the 
irrepressible  member  of  the  class  may  be  enlisted  into  the 
service  of  cutting  the  desired  lengths. 

Give  to  each  pupil  one  bit  of  string ; direct  a circle  to 
be  formed  with  it ; ask  what  can  be  made  with  a circle, 
and  of  course  the  idea  of  a change  of  position  will  be  the 
only  development.  Now  continue  : “ If  you  were  given 
another  circle,  what  could  be  made  with  two  ? ” Any  child 
who  attempts  to  combine  the  circles  is  allowed  to  draw  a 
picture  of  his  combination  (design)  upon  the  blackboard. 
Afterward  the  entire  class  copy  the  designs  from  the 
board.  Of  course  the  drawing  will  be  very  crude,  but 
that  matters  little  if  the  arrangement  of  the  string  design 
is  accurately  reproduced  in  the  line-work  upon  the  black- 
board. 

Note.  Gradually  increase  the  number  of  circles ; in- 
spire all  with  enthusiasm  sufficient  to  create  the  wish  to 
try  to  produce  a design.  When  a little  power  is  gained 
allow  the  designs  to  be  copied  upon  paper  and  taken 
home.  Pleasing  results, — obtained  with  colored  silks, — 
may  be  reproduced  with  colored  pencils,  chalks,  or  paints. 
Through  these  very  simple  exercises  an  idea  of  combi- 
nation-arrangement  occurs,  and  the  jjower  of  designing  is 
beginning  to  be  developed.  • 


NUMBERS  ABOVE  TEN. 

BY  ANNA  B.  BAHLAM. 

I^HE  different  groups  are  to  be  represented  by  the 
balls  upon  the  ball-frame.  The  children  learn  to 
recognize  ten  balls  as  the  largest  number  on  each  wire. 
For  convenience,  cover  with  a cloth  the  balls  not  in  use 
u2>on  the  second  wire. 

Lesson  I.  — The  Number  Eleven, 
a.  First  wire  : 

Sight  work. 

Second  wire  : • 

Oral  Exi)ression  : Ten  and  one  are  eleven  ; one  and 
ten  are  eleven. 

One  from  eleven  will  leave  ten;  ten 
from  eleven  will  leave  one. 
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Written  Expression : 1 10  11  11 

-^10  + 1-1  -10 

11  n Ib  "l 

b.  First  wire  ; 

Sight  work.  \ 

Second  wire  : — • 

Oral  Expression  : Two  5’s  and  one  are  eleven ; one 
and  two  5’s  are  eleven. 

One  from  eleven  will  leave  two  5’s  ; 
two  5’s  from  eleven  will  leave 
one. 

Written  Expression : 

5 5 5 5 

X_2  X 2 X_2  X_2 

10+1  = 11;  1-f  10  = 11;  11-1  = 10;  11-10  = 1 

c.  First  wire  : 

Sight  work.  I 

Second  wire  : • 

Oral  Expression : Five  2’s  and  1 are  eleven  ; one  and 
five  2’s  are  eleven. 

One  from  eleven  will  leave  five  2’s  ; 
five  2’s  from  eleven  will  leave  one. 

Written  Expression  : 

2 2 2 2 

X 5 X 5 X_5  X_5 

10  + 1 = 11;  1 + 10  = 11;  11-1  = 10;  11-10  = 1 

d.  First  wire  ; #-0-# • 

Sight  work. 

Second  wire  : 9 

1st  Oral  Expression : Nine  and  two  are  eleven  ; two 
and  nine  are  eleven. 

Two  from  eleven  will  leave  nine ; 
nine  from  eleven  will  leave  two. 

1st  Written  Expression : 2 9 11  11 

+ 9+  2 -2  -9 

11  IT  ”9  ~2 

2d  Oral  Expression : Three  3’s  and  two  are  eleven ; 

two  and  three  3’s  are  eleven. 
Two  from  eleven  will  leave  three 
3’s  ; three  3’s  from  eleven  will 
leave  two. 

2d  Written  Expression : 

3 3 3 3 

X 3 X_3  X_3  X_3 

”9  + 2=11;  2+”9  = ll;  11-2=  9;  11-  9 = 2 

e.  First  wire  : •-0-9  9 9-9 

Sigfd  work.  j 

Second  wire  : 9 

1st  Oral  Expression  : Eight  and  three  are  eleven  ; 

three  and  eight  are  eleven. 
Three  from  eleven  will  leave 
eight ; eight  from  eleven  will 
leave  three. 


1st  Written  Expression : 3 8 11  11 

+ 8 + 3 - 3 - 8 

li  11  1 ”3 

2d  Oral  Expression  : Two  4’s  and  three  are  eleven ; 

three  and  two  4’s  are  eleven. 
Three  from  eleven  will  leave  two 
4’s  ; two  4’s  from  eleven  will 
leave  three. 

2d  Written  Expression: 

4 4 4 4 

X_2  X_2  X_2  X_2 

~8  + 3 = ll;  3+”8=ll;  11-  3=^8;  ll-“8  = 3 

f.  First  wire : •-« 

Sight  work.  | 

Second  wire  : 9 

Oral  Expression ; Fom-  2’s  and  tliree  are  eleven ; three 
and  four  2’s  are  eleven. 

Three  from  eleven  will  leave  four 
2’s  ; four  2’s  from  eleven  will 
leave  three. 

Written  Expression : 

2 2 2 2 

X 4 X_4  X_4  X^ 

”8  + 3 = 11;  3+”8  = ll;  ll-3=”8;  ll-”8  = 3 

g.  First  wire  : 9-9-9-9 9-9-9 9-9-9 

Sight  work.  | 

Second  wire  : 9 

Oral  Expression : Seven  and  four  are  eleven ; four 
and  seven  are  eleven. 

Four  from  eleven  will  leave  seven  ; 
seven  from  eleven  will  leave  four. 

Written  Expression : 4 7 11  11 

+ 7 +4  - 4 - 7 

li  11  ”7  ”4 

h.  First  wire  : 9-9-9 9-9-9 9-9-9-9 

Sight  work.  \ 

Second  wire  : 9 

1st  Oral  Expression : Six  and  five  are  eleven ; five 
and  six  are  eleven. 

Five  from  eleven  will  leave  six  ; 
six  from  eleven  will  leave  five. 

1st  Written  Expression : 5 6 11  11 

.+6  +5  - 5 - 6 

li  li  “e  ~5 

2d  Oral  Expression  : Two  3’s  and  five  are  eleven ; 

five  and  two  3’s  are  eleven. 
Five  from  11  will  leave  two  3’s  ; 
two  3’s  from  eleven  will  leave 
five. 

2d  Written  Expression  : 

3 3 3 3 

X 2 X 2 X_^  X_2 

”6  + 5 = 11;  5+”6  = ll;  11-5=  6;  11-  6 = 
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i.  First  wire  : 

Sight  work.  I 

Second  wire  : — — • 

Oral  Expression : Three  2’s  and  five  are  eleven ; five 
and  three  2’s  are  eleven. 

Five  from  eleven  will  leave  three 
2’s ; three  2’s  from  eleven  will 
leave  five. 

Written  Expression ; 

2 2 2 2 

X_3  X 3 X 3 X 3 

6 + 5=11;  5+~6  = ll;  11-5  =~6;  ll-"6  = 5 

N.  B. — Let  the  oral  work  he  well  understood,  and  be 
careful  that  the  children  can  recite  fluently  from  the  va- 
rious groupings  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  have  the 
written  work  expressed. 


THE  CHILD  AS  A LISTENER. 

Tt;TE  may  get  something,  or  he  may  get  nothing  at  all 
from  the  music  to  which  he  listens.  Intricate  music 
sounds  prettily  to  his  ear,  but  he  carries  nothing  of  it 


away  with  him ; he  cannot  listen  intelligently  unless  the 
tones  heard  are  in  such  relation  that  he  can  follow  them. 
Hence  music,  to  be  “ educational,”  must  lie  within  a 
certain  simplicity  of  construction  ; it  must  be  of  a nature 
to  be  apprehensible. 


In  all  exercises  with  objects,  or  in  object  talks,  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  these  questions,  which  will  lead  to 
exactly  the  sort  of  development  desired : What  can  you 
see ; where  is  it ; who  put  it  there  ; where  did  it  come 
from ; where  grow,  or  how  made ; how  does  it  look, — 
shape,  size,  color ; what  is  on  the  outside  ; properties  of 
this  outside ; what  is  in  the  inside ; properties  of  the 
inside ; what  is  the  whole  used  for. 

To  help  fix  the  tones  of  the  key-note  and  its  third  and 
fifth  in  the  child’s  mind.  Do  is  sometimes  rejn’esented  as 
the  firm  father ; Me  as  the  calm  mother ; and  Soh  as  the 
bright  son.  The  teacher  was  explaining  the  change  from 
the  key  of  C to  G,  and  was  asking  what  took  place.  One 
little  fellow,  eager  to  reply,  calls  out,  “ I know ; Soh,  the 
son,  has  got  married,  and  now  he  is  the  father.” 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR.  — (IV.)  The  Three  Campaig-ns. 


Pupils’  Side  Lights. 


Teacher  s Side  Lights. 


Principal  Events. 

1.  Lincoln’s  Campaign,  1779. 

Savannah  and  Charleston. 

2.  Gates’  Campaign. 

Camden,  1780. 


3.  Greene’s  Campaign,  1781. 
a.  Cowpens. 

h.  Guilford  Court  House. 
c.  Eutaw  Springs. 


Ill . — The  Southern  Campaign. 


British  plans.  Bombardment  by  D’Es- 
taign.  Sergeant  Jasper.  Count  Pu- 
laski mortally  wounded.  Where 
buried.  Col.  Tarleton  and  Buford’s 
Men.  Andrew  Jackson. 


Meaning  of  the  word  “ Cowpens.” 
Undisciplined  militia  with  Morgan  vs. 
well -trained  soldiers  and  Tarleton. 
Col.  Washington.  Greene’s  Retreat. 
Mrs.  Steele  and  her  bags  of  money. 
Mrs.  Motte  burning  her  own  house. 

Victory  to  whom  ? Retreat. 

The  tower  and  the  fort. 

Fox’s  remark  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Boys  of  ’76,  page  289. 

Bancroft's,  vol.  VI.,  page  263. 
Dick’s  Recitations,  No.  10,  p.  75. 


Boys  of  ’7 6,  page  343  and  345. 
Richardson’s  Our  Country. 

“ Kentucky  Belle,  ’ in  Dick's  Reci- 
tations, No.  2. 

Scrap  Book  Rec.,  No.  5,  page  46. 
100  Selections,  No.  17,  page  158. 

Boys  of  ’76,  page  353. 

Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  page  356. 
Bancroft's,  vol.  VI.,  ]>age  389. 
Magazine  of  Am.  Hist.,  vol.  VII. 


Col.  Perkins.  Gen.  Greene’s  double 
lines.  Manning  and  the  British  Offi- 
cers. Indecisive,  but  the  British  re- 
treat. 

A final  victory  from  many  single  defeats. 


Boys  of  ’76,  p.  364. 
Greene’s  Greene. 
Simms’s  Scout. 


Both  generals  formed  a night  attack. 

De  Kalb.  Col.  Smith.  Marion. 

A Ten'ihle  Defeat.  Gates  80  miles  in 
the  rear.  Gen.  Lee’s  remark  to  Gates. 
King’s  Mountain  and  Ferguson. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Rev.,  p.  341. 
Magazine  of  Am.  Hist.,  vol.  V. 
Carrington’s  Battles  of  American 
Revolution,  page  513. 

Boys  of  ’76,  page  299. 

Simms’s  Partisan. 

Horseshoe  Robinson,  pp.  13,  129. 
Mrs.  Richardson’s  Our  Country, 
page  260. 

Greene’s  Greene. 
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Things  to  Teach. 

OUTLINE  OF  WORK  IN  LANGUAGE  FOR  WIN- 
TER MONTHS. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  KING,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

Appearance  of  Woods. — Coloring  and  fall  of  leaves. 

Disappearance  of  insects  and 
Winter. — Season  of  rest.  [birds. 

Protection  of  animal  and  plant  life  from  cold. 
Condition  of  plant  life. — Annuals.  Biennials.  Peren- 
nials. 

Changes  in  Animals. — Color,  flesh,  plumage,  furs. 

Animals  that  perish : flies  and  butterflies. 

Hibernation. — Insects ; ants,  wasps,  hornets. 

Worms  and  spiders. 

Reptiles  : toad,  frog,  snake,  and  alligator. 
Bank  swallow. 

Field-mice,  hats,  bruin. 

Animals  that  store  up  food. — Bees  (habits  and  condition 
in  winter),  squirrels. 

Migration,  including  mode  of  travel,  winter  resort, 
habits  in  the  South. — 

Northern  birds : goose,  duck,  crane,  etc. 
Singing  birds  : robin,  bluebirds,  wren. 
Humming  birds  and  others.  Stork. 
Home-staying  birds  : crow,  jay,  owl. 

Visiting  birds  : snowy  owl,  snow-bunting. 

Man  : change  in  food  and  clothing. 

SUGGESTIVE  QUESTIONS  IN  STUDY  OF  OUTLINE. 

1.  What  animals  change  color  in  winter  ? 

2.  What  other  changes  in  animals  at  the  coming  of  winter  ? 

3.  What  birds  visit  us  from  the  North  in  winter  ? 

4.  What  are  the  uses  of  snow  ? 

5.  When  do  trappers  hunt  fur-bearing  animals  ? 

6.  Etymology  of  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial  ? 

7.  Where  is  the  sap  of  trees  in  winter  ? 

8.  Why  do  leaves  tnrn  bright  in  the  fall  ? 

9.  How  does  the  bear  take  his  longest  nap  ? 

10.  What  are  trees  called  that  drop  their  leaves  ? 

11.  Do  evergreens  shed  their  leaves  ? 

12.  What  deciduous  tree  keeps  its  leaves  till  spring  ? What 

starts  them  off  then  ? 

13.  Why  do  people  plough  in  the  fall  ? 

14.  Etymology  of  hibernate  and  migrate. 

1.5.  What  is  a cocoon  ? 

16.  What  are  larvse  ? 

17.  What  is  a chrysalis  ? 

18.  What  insects  store  up  food  ? 

19.  What  rodent  stores  up  food  ! 

20.  What  insects  hibernate  in  winter  ? 

21.  Where  is  the  toad  in  winter  ? 

22.  What  other  reptiles  hibernate  ? 

23.  What  song-bird  visits  the  Bahamas  ? 

24.  What  bird  changes  song  in  winter  ? 

25.  From  what  countries  and  to  what  countries  do  storks  mi- 

grate ? 

26.  How  do  they  migrate  ? 

27.  Do  birds  build  in  the  South  ? 


28.  What  birds  migrate  in  flocks  ? 

29.  What  birds  fly  singly  ? 

30.  Where  do  the  wild  goose  and  wild  duck  resort  ? 

31.  To  what  states  do  wrens,  robins,  humming-birds,  and  orioles 

resort  ? 

Precede  composition  by  systematic  discussion  of  topics 
intended  for  use.  Simplify  according  to  needs  of  pupils. 
Introduce  by  memorized  selections ; such  as  Bryant’s 
“Death  of  the  Flowers,”  Whittier’s  “ Lumbermen,”  “ St. 
Martin’s  Summer,”  “To  a Waterfowl,”  etc. 


THE  STUDY  OF  WOODS. 

APLE. — Prepare  specimens,  as  in  case  of  Oak. 
Varieties. — The  Sugar  or  Rock  Maple  is  one  of 
the  finest  varieties,  and  is  much  valued  for  its  sap.  In 
the  early  spring,  before  the  snow  leaves,  if  possible,  small 
holes  are  bored  in  the  trees,  a few  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
by  means  of  shallow  troughs  the  sap  is  collected  in  buckets 
and  boiled  until  it  becomes  maple  sugar,  from  which 
maple  syrup  is  made.  The  average  yield  of  sap  is  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  gallons  in  a season,  although  excep- 
tionally fine  trees  have  yielded  a barrel  of  sap  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  has  curious  bark,  striped  in  large  longi- 
tudinal lines  ; the  branches  are  of  a beautiful  green ; the 
buds  and  young  leaves  are  of  a delicate  rose-color,  the 
leaves  growing  opposite  each  other.  The  Curled  Hard 
Maple  has  sinuous  courses  of  fibers  which  give  a change- 
able surface  of  alternate  light  and  shade.  Birdseye  Maple 
has  various  contortions  of  its  fibers  into  little  knots. 
There  is  also  Red  or  Swamp  Maple,  Striped  Maple,  some- 
times called  Moosewood,  Mountain  Maple,  and  Vine 
Maple. 

Uses. — Its  wood  is  much  used  in  house-furnishing  for 
ornamentation,  for  furniture  making,  for  lasts,  tool  handles, 
and  in  naval  architecture. 

Facts. — It  is  a beautiful  shade  tree ; the  first  tree  to 
bloom  in  the  spring ; it  makes  fine  timber  and  the  best  of 
fuel.  The  soil  affects  the  style  of  growth  of  the  Maple 
more  than  that  of  any  other  tree.  Its  autumnal  tints  are 
most  brilliant,  frequently  golden  or  a splendid  orange, 
sometimes  bright  scarlet  or  crimson.  Its  leaves  are  the 
earliest  to  color. 

Have  pupils  name  as  many  articles  as  possible  that 
they  know  are  made  from  this  wood. 

Ash. — Prepare  specimens,  as  in  case  of  Oak. 

This  wood  is  much  valued  for  timber  and  fuel,  also  for 
shade  trees.  It  ranks  high  with  carpenters,  carriage  and 
coach  makers,  wheelwrights,  and  furniture  makers.  It 
frequently  grows  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Have  pupils  name  as  many  articles  as  possible  that 
they  know  are  made  from  this  wood. 

Beech. — Prepare  specimens  as  in  case  of  Oak.  The 
branch  from  which  sections  are  takfen  may  be  larger  than 
in  case  of  Oak. 

Facts  about  the  Beech. — It  grows  about  one  hundred 
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feet  in  height,  usually  has  a diameter  of  from  one  to  four 
feet.  It  is  much  more  beautiful  when  standing  by  itself. 
Its  wood  is  hard  and  heavy.  It  is  the  best  timber  for 
structures  that  are  to  remain  under  water ; is  much  used 
for  carpenters’  tools,  shoe  lasts,  and  planes.  Its  foliage 
is  a rich  green. 

Have  the  pupils  name  as  many  articles  as  possible  that 
they  know  are  made  from  this  wood. 

Evergreen. — Prepare  specimens  as  in  case  of  Oak. 

Varieties. — The  White  Pine  frequently  grows  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Its  leaves  are  a 
rich  deep  green,  growing  in  clusters  of  five ; its  cones  are 
long,  with  thin,  soft  scales.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
making  boards  and  shingles.  The  Pitch  Pine  grows  on 
sandy  plains  and  in  rich  soil,  and  is  often  low  and 
stunted ; has  thick  dark-colored  bark ; its  wood  is  full 
of  knots  and  saturated  with  resin.  The  Ked  Pine,  some- 
times called  Norway  Pine,  is  erect  and  lofty ; it  has  long 
lightish  green  leaves,  very  obtuse  cones,  reddish,  smooth 
bark,  and  is  compact,  strong,  and  durable.  The  Scrub 
Pine  is  a straggling  tree,  low,  with  spreading  and  droop- 
ing branchlets ; its  leaves  are  rigid,  with  a concave  groove  ; 
it  is  used  for  fuel  and  for  timber. 

Uses. — Square  timber,  planks,  clapboards,  box  boards, 
masts  of  ships. 

Facts. — Pines  grow  very  rapidly  ; can  be  easily  culti- 
vated ; should  be  transplanted  when  young;  will  grow  in 
poor  soil. 


See  also  “ Uses  in  the  Home.” 

USES  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

To  water  plants  for  their  growth. 

To  make  solvent  ingredients  in  the  soil. 

To  cleanse  plants  of  dust. 

To  carry  to  the  roots  the  gases  of  the  air. 

For  irrigation. 

For  live  stock. 

USES  IN  COMMERCE. 

As  a highway  for  transportation. 

As  a steam  motor. 

As  a water  motor,  for  running  elevators,  printing 
presses,  etc. 

To  set  machinery  in  motion  with  water-wheel. 

For  great  variety  of  manufacturing  purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  USES  AND  ADVANTAGES. 
Beautifying  the  landscape. 

Inspires  thoughts,  poetic  and  sublime. 

For  extinguishing  fires. 

For  laboratory  uses. 

For  drowning  superfluous  kittens  and  puppies. 

For  ending  nocturnal  cat  concerts. 

[These  last  two  were  actual  contributions  from  a 
bright  boy.] 

ANECDOTE  OF  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


USES  OF  WATER. 

fLACE  this  topic  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard  and  ask 
each  child,  without  any  warning,  to  write  upon  his  slate 
or  paper  all  the  uses  he  can  think  of  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Then  have  these  lists  exchanged  among  the  pupils. 

Ask  how  many  find  ten  uses,  for  instance.  If  none  do, 
then  try  nine,  eight,  etc.,  until  the  highest  number  is 
found.  If  several  have  ten,  then  try  eleven,  twelve,  etc., 
until  the  highest  be  found. 

Take  the  longest  list  and  write  it  upon  the  board. 
Then  add  to  it  all  the  other  uses  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
class  have.  If  there  be  any  use  given  of  which  there  is 
any  question,  let  it  be  carefully  considered  and  erased, 
if  it  should  not  be  in  the  list.  Leave  the  list  for  a day  to 
add  any  further  uses  of  which  they  may  think  or  learn. 


USES  OF  WATER  IN  THE  HOME. 

For  drinking.  For  cooking. 

For  cleansing.  For  bathing. 

F or  cooling  heated  rooms.  For  moistening  window  plants. 
For  mixing  with  medicine.  For  steam  heating. 

For  curative  purposes.  For  carrying  off  sewerage. 


The  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Everett  has  not  been  printed, 
that  I am  aware  of,  and  it  seems  to  me  worth  preserving  : 

N.  L.,  Cambridge. 

Many  years  ago  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Harvard 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Stetson,  of  Medford. 
This  gentleman  was  then  in  the  transcendental  stage  of 
his  intellectual  progress,  and  the  oration  was  largely  of 
the  same  character. 

Edward  Everett  presided  at  the  dinner,  and  when  the 
regular  toast  in  honor  of  the  orator  of  the  day  was  given, 
the  president,  after  alluding  in  complimentary  terms  to 
the  eloquent  discourse  which  had  just  been  heard,  said, 
“ It  reminded  me  of  the  thunderbolt  which  the  Roman 
poet  tells  us  Vulcan  forged  for  Jove, — 

“ ‘ Three  parts  of  twisted  bail. 

Three  parts  of  watery  cloud, 

Three  parts  of  blazing  fire. 

And  three of  empty  wind.’ 

“ But  it  can  be  better  said  in  the  words  of  Virgil 
himself, — 


“ ‘ Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
Addiderant,  rutuli  tres  ignis  et  alitis  austri.’  ” 

L.  VIII.,  line  429. 


USES  FOR  HEALTJI. 
To  keep  city  streets  clean. 

Large  bodies  of  water  affect  climate. 
Ocean  tides  purify  the  shores. 
Mineral  waters. 


Read  a story  to  the  pupils,  then  let  half  of  them  tell 
the  one  sitting  next,  the  story  in  an  undertone.  This 
takes  all  the  bookishness  out  of  it,  and  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  told  is  asked  to  repeat  as  best  he  can  the  story  that 
I came  to  him. 
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ADDITION  OF  FRACTIONS  OF  FRACTIONS. 

■fiN  the  book  entitled  The  Theory  of  the  Sciences,  pub- 
f lisbed  in  London  in  1702,  there  are  some  curious 
methods  given  for  performing  problems  in  “ arithmetick,” 
one  of  which  is  here  given : 

“ Reduce  the  first  numbers,  multiplying  the  first  numer- 
ators for  to  produce  a numerator,  and  the  denominators 
of  the  same  for  the  denominators  ; then  do  the  like  by 
the  latter  numbers.  Then  abbreviate  the  said  fractions, 
or  which  of  them  will  be  abbreviated,  and  then  add  them 
together.  As  to  add  § of  of  ^ with  the  f of  the  ^ of  f , 
first  multiply  the  numerators  of  the  first  three  fractions 
for  the  numerator,  then  multiply  the  denominator  of  those 
three  fractions  for  the  denominator,  and  you  shall  find 


“TRY  THIS.” 

fHE  following  illustration  gives  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  appeared  under  the  above  heading 
in  the  last  issue : 


/ 


24  25 

§ I I ~ f ^ I 

60  96 

192  125 


them  to  be  which  abbreviated  is  f . Then  do  the  like 
by  the  other  three  fractions,  and  you  will  find  them  to  be 
If,  which  cannot  be  abbreviated ; then  add  the  f to  f | 
and  you  will  find  the  whole  to  be  which  cannot  be 
abbreviated,  and  therefore  the  addition  is  ended,  as  may 
appear.” 


SENTENCES  TO  BE  COMPLETED. 

My  brother’s  name  is . 

I have  a sister . 

I have  a friend  named . 

Miss is  my  cousin 

My  kitty’s  name  is . 

is  my  dog. 

I know  Mr.  . 

A boy  may  be 

thin  or , 

short  or , 

or  impolite, 

or  unkind. 

A day  may  be 

sunny  or , 

or  cool, 

or  stormy, 

or  foggy. 


The  following  is  a solution  of  the  puzzle  given  in  the 
November  issue  on  page  86 : 


HIDDEN  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 

(A  key  to  the  exercise  published  in  our  last  issue.) 

AINY,  Day,  George,  Austin,  Sandwich, Yellow,  Orange,  Fear, 
Lyons,  Dare,  Danger,  Direction,  Cross,  Cat,Tiger,  Defiance, 
Coldwater,  Bath,  Wrath,  Maine,  Grand,  Elephant,  Bullock, 
Chase,  Apt,  Friendly,  Pleasant,  Nice,  Red,  Apple,  Sugar,  Great, 
Comfort,  Goose,  Pekin,  Funen,  Disappointment,  Bear,  Brown,  Aix, 
Snake,  Black,  Green,  White,  Swan,  Canary,  Yellow,  Breast,  Gay, 
Blue,  Fox,  Beaver,  Soda,  Lena,  Ulster,  Clear,  Ayre. 


POPULAR  NAMES  OF  CITIES. 

Aberdeen,  the  “ Granite  City.” 

Alexandria,  the  “ Delta  City.” 

Athens,  ” City  of  the  Violet  Crown.” 

Baltimore,  the  “Monumental  City.” 

Brooklyn,  the  “ City  of  Churches.” 

Baal  bee  or  Heliopolis,  “ City  of  the  Sun.” 

Cairo,  “ City  of  Victory.” 

Cincinnati,  “Queen  City.” 

Cleveland,  the  “ Forest  City.” 

Detroit,  the  “ City  of  the  Straits.” 

Dayton,  the  “ Gem  City.” 

Edinburgh,  “Northern  Athens,”  the  “ Maiden  Town.” 
Hannibal,  the  “ Bluff  City.” 

Havana,  the  “ Pearl  of  the  Antilles.” 

Indianapolis,  the  “ Railroad  City.” 

.Jerusalem,  “ City  of  Peace.” 

Keokuk,  “ the  “ Gate  City.” 

Louisville,  the  “ Falls  City.” 

Lowell,  “ City  of  Spindles.” 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  PUZZLES. 

BY  GEO.  W.  COLEMAN. 

fHE  .puzzle  given  below  is  familiar  to  the  teacher,  but 
new  to  the  pupil  who  has  just  crossed  the  borders 
of  puzzledom.  It  is  of  that  class  of  puzzles  which  afford 
the  little  folk  amusement  combined  with  a wholesome 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties ; and  these  qualities  are 
so  happily  blended  that  the  child  perceives  only  the 
former, — he  does  not  realize  that  he  is  studying. 

Neither  are  the  advantages  derived  from  solving  this 
puzzle  all  on  the  side  of  the  pupil.  A teacher  who  is  a 
keen  observer  could  learn  much  of  the  mental  habits  of 
her  pupils  by  watching  them  as  they  wrestled  with  this 
problem.  Some,  in  following  the  individual  hent  of  their 
nature,  would  easily  become  discouraged  and  willingly 
give  it  up,  while  the  next  pupil  might  take  delight  in  the 
thought  of  overcoming  a difficulty  and  apply  himself  with 
a determination  that  would  do  credit  to  a Napoleon. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  some  quiet  little  fellow  with  a 
tendency  to  systematize  matters,  and  he  will  commence  by 
placing  a cross  (X)  in  various  angles.  If  you  should 
ask  him  what  he  was  doing  he  might  reply : “ I am  pick- 
ing out  all  the  right  angles,  and  if  I find  there  are  only 
four  then  I shall  know  that  they  form  the  four  corners  of 
the  square ; of  course  I can  then  finish  it  easily.” 


Some  will  do  it  in  less  than  five  minutes,  perhaps,  while 
others  will  require  half  an  hour  to  work  it  out.  The 
teacher  can  easily  find  out  who  needs  a lesson  in  patience, 
and  so  on  until  she  has  learned  something  of  practical 
value  concerning  the  individuality  of  each  one  of  her 
pupils. 


In  such  occupation  the  teacher  should  make  herself  one 
with  the  pupils,  for  it  is  only  then  that  they  are  sure  to 
exhibit  individual  traits ; and,  be  it  remembered,  the 
dominant  characteristic,  and  consequently  the  one  most 
worth  knowing,  is  pretty  sure  to  become  the  most  promi- 
nent during  the  exercise. 

Aside  from  all  this  there  is  the  direct  advantage  which 
comes  to  the  pupil  from  a vigorous  exercise  of  the  mind, 
which  is  all  the  more  profitable  to  him  because  he 
enjoys  it. 

The  puzzle  is  simply  this  : Cut  from  cardboard  or  stiff 
paper  four  pieces  of  exactly  the  same  measurements  as 
those  represented  above.  Then  combine  them  in  the  form 
of  a square.  For  schoolroom  use  it  is  well  to  have  the 
pieces  cut  out  of  thin  wood,  like  holly,  by  a jig-saw 
such  as  boys  usually  possess.  Have  the  edges  sand- 
papered, and  if  elaboration  is  desired,  paint  the  pieces 
various  colors  and  varnish  when  dry. 


After  all  the  scholars  have  become  familiar  with  this 
puzzle  give  them  others  of  a similar  character.  Scores 
of  them  may  be  devised  by  a bright  teacher.  We  give 
but  four,  — those  most  commonly  used.  In  our  next 
issue  we  will  give  the  correct  solutions. 

Puzzle  number  two : Cut  out  eight  one-inch  squares. 
Divide  four  of  them  into  halves  by  cutting  on  the  diag- 
onal, thus  making  twelve  pieces  in  all.  Then  form  a 
square  employing  every  piece.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
simplest  of  the  four,  and  in  the  case  of  very  young  chil- 
dren it  would  be  well  to  give  it  first. 

Puzzle  number  three : This 
puzzle  is  made  up  of  twelve 
irregular  pieces,  which  are 
to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of 
an  octagon.  Cut  four  pieces 
like  that  represented  in  Fig. 
a,  four  like  Fig.  i,  and  four 
more  like  Fig.  c. 

Puzzle  number 
four:  The  five 
pieces  in  this  are 
Puzzle  No.  IV.  arranged  in 

the  form  of  a cross.  Cut  three  pieces  like  Fig.  a,  one 
piece  like  Fig.  b,  and  one  piece  like  Fig.  c. 
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ENGLISH  PENMANSHIP. 

E present  our  readers  a facsimile  of  a word  written 
in  the  copy  book  of  a pupil, — Edward  J.  Green, — 
14  years  of  age,  in  Christ’s  Hosjlhal,  England.  The 
capital  letters  are  an  inch  and  a quarter  high  above  the 
line.  The  figures  6,  7,  and  9 are  more  than  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  height.  The  page  is  nine  inches  and  a half 
in  length,  and  but  seven  lines  are  written  upon  the  page. 
The  page  is  seven  inches  and  a half  wide,  and  yet  the 
page  is  not  wide  enough  for  the  words  “ Communion,” 
“Enunciation,”  “Bereavement,”  “Lamentation,”  or  “In- 
convenient.” As  the  page  is  not  wide  enough  to  take  the 
word,  it  is  written  after  this  manner : 

nt 

Bereaveme 

The  theory  is  that  a child  must  learn  to  write  in  this 
large,  bold,  round  hand,  in  order  to  get  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  before  they  leave  school  they  tone  down  the 


size  of  the  letters.  Indeed  they  blend  the  two  hands, 
the  large  and  the  small.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  size  of  these  letters,  we  give  the 
word  “ union  ” in  ordinary  script : ' 

We  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  Boston  masters  who  has 
traveled  much  abroad  and  studied  the  schools  of  England 
thoroughly  for  the  loan  of  the  copy-book,  which  is  a 
sample  of  the  books  of  the  school. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  CONUNDRUMS. 

(Answers  next  month.) 

1.  What  state  is  round  at  both  ends  and  high  in  the 
middle  ? 

2.  Why  is  Paris  like  the  letter  F ? 

3.  What  two  cities  in  France  describe  a garment  too 
large  in  every  way  ? 

4.  What  sea  would  make  the  best  bedroom  ? 

5.  Why  is  Ireland  likely  to  become  rich  ? 

r 6.  Why  is  a man  looking  through  a keyhole  like  a cer- 
tain city  in  China  ? 

7.  What  two  letters  name  a county  in  Massachusetts? 

8.  When  is  a poor  white  like  a Guinea  negro  ? 

9.  What  cape  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  used  for  food  ? 

10.  What  cape  is  often  used  as  a caution  ? 

11.  What  lake  pretends  to  be  level  land  ? 

12.  What  town  is  dangerous  for  animals  with  fins  ? 

— Schoolroom  Games  and  Exercises, 


MAGIC  CIRCLE  OF  CIRCLES. 

fHIS  curious  and  interesting  circle  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  has  the  same  properties  and  is 
founded  on  the  same  principles  governing  the  magic 
square  of  squares. 

The  circle  consists  of  eight  concentric  rings,  each  di- 
vided by  radii  into  eight  equal  parts ; within  the  circular 
spaces  thus  formed  are  written  the  numbers  from  12  to 
75  inclusive,  and  in  the  middle  is  placed  the  number  12 
also.  It  possesses  the  following  properties : 

1.  The  sum  of  all  the  numbers  in  any  ring  together 
with  the  center  number  is  360,  the  number  of  degrees  in 
a circumference. 


2.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  between  two  consecutive 
radii  together  with  the  number  in  the  middle  is  360. 

3.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  any  half  ring,  taken 
either  above  or  below  the  double  horizontal  line,  with  half 
the  middle  number  is  180. 

4.  If  any  four  adjoining  numbers,  as  if  in  a square,  be 
taken,  their  sum,  together  with  half  the  middle  number, 
is  180. 

6.  Half  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of  opposite  radii  plus 
the  number  in  the  center  is  360. 

6.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  any  two  half  rings  above 
or  below  the  double  horizontal  line  together  with  the 
number  at  the  center  is  360. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  four  numbers  forming  the  extreme 
ends  of  any  two  consecutive  numerical  radii,  together  with 
half  the  middle  numbers  is  180.  The  same  holds  true 
if  for  the  four  end  numbers  are  substituted  any  four 
numbers  equally  distant  from  these  four  ends. 


Washington  Allston  said ; “ Man  does  not  live  by 
science ; he  feels,  acts,  and  judges  right  in  a thousand 
things,  without  the  consciousness  of  any  rule  by  which  he 
so  feels,  acts,  and  judges.” 
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Qdestio([  Drawer, 

Which  is  the  best  way  to  our  arithmetical  Rome  ? 

Mr.  Frank  Karbaum  says,  in  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion of  August  18,  “ The  last  ten  years,  especially,  have 
brought  out  most  valuable  hand-books  for  teaching  arith- 
metic ; but  one  finds  ‘ many  ways  lead  to  Rome,’  and  that 
it  is  yet  to  be  decided  which  is  best.” 

But  let  us  not  make  a wrong  use  of  the  old  saying, 
“ Many  ways  lead  to  Eome.”  In  a certain  sense,  it  may 
be  true ; but  it  is  not  true,  that,  from  any  given  point, 
there  are  many  best  ways  to  Rome,  for  there  is  but  one 
right  and  most  direct  way  from  one  point  to  another. 

Arithmetic  is  an  exact  science,  and  is  really  based  on 
immutable  laws  ; and,  though  almost  all  the  common  ways 
are  byways  and  round- about  ways  to  the  aritlimetical 
Rome,  there  is  but  one  right  way  of  acquiring  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  exact  science.  Mr.  Karbaum  says  “ that  it 
is  yet  to  be  decided  which  is  the  best.”  Surely  the  right 
way  is  the  best  way ; but  who  will  show  us  the  right  way  ? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a large  army  of  ex- 
plorers in  our  country  who  are  trying  to  find  the  best  way 
and  are  continually  showing  us  new  ways  in  our  educa- 
tional journals  and  conventions,  we  have  a right  to  hope 
for  an  answer,  though  it  is  very  evident  that  the  right 
way  has  not  yet  been  discovered  by  them. 

The  numerous  but  different  methods  promulgated  now- 
a-days  prove  conclusively  that  the  exact  science  of  arith- 
metic is  not  clearly  understood.  When  Newton  demon- 
strated the  law  that  “ bodies  attract  each  other  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  they  contain,  the  methods 
of  teaching  astronomy  were  changed  and  unified.  So  it 
should  be  with  arithmetic.  We  all  know  that  the  grand 
law  of  all  aritlimetical  computation  is  based  upon  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  unit,  from  which  we  conclude  that 
the  three  following  principles  must  govern  in  all  arith- 
metical calculations  and  operations  : 

First:  We  must  understand  and  continually  bear  in 
mind  the  nxime  and  meaning  of  every  number  to  be  used. 

Second:  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  number  of 
units  of  any  name  required  to  make  a unit  of  the  next 
higher  name. 

Third : When  numbers  of  different  names  are  to  be 
added,  subtracted,  or  compared,  they  must  be  brought  to 
the  same  name  and  then  used  as  simple  common  whole 
numbers. 

These  laws  are  founded  in  nature,  and  are  as  incontro- 
vertible as  Newton’s  laws  of  graitation,  and  should,  there- 
fore, form  the  basis  of  all  arithmetical  instruction. 

Until  this  is  done,  our  arithmetical  teachers,  students, 
and  authors,  will  continue  to  flounder  in  tlie  sea  of  mys- 
tical, confused,  and  arbitrary  methods,  and  fritter  away 
the  time  and  patience  of  our  youth  without  securing 
proper  thoroughness  and  efficiency.  Z.  Richards. 


Upon  what  pedagogical  principles  can  concert  teaching 
be  justified  ? 

First : Repetition  is  valuable  in  order  to  make  perma- 
nent the  impressions  on  the  mind.  Second : It  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  mental  impressions  and  their 
associations  are  thus  made  more  durable  and  are 
more  easily  recalled.  Third : Concert  exercises  with 
young  pupils  help  to  keep  them  all  employed  and  aid  in 
securing  a strong  collective  sympathy  in  a class,  which  is 
not  possible  by  the  exclusive  employment  of  individual 
exercises.  In  memorizing  aritlimetical  tables,  declensions, 
conjugations,  etc.,  which  should  be  taught  so  thoroughly 
that  they  can  be  recalled  without  any  effort  of  reasoning 
or  other  mental  process,  the  method  of  concert  repetition 
has  a place  that  is  useful  and  important.  W.  E.  S. 

Should  definitions  be  taught  to  young  children  ? 

Instruction  in  the  meaning  of  words  should  be  given  at 
quite  an  early  age.  Words  are  representatives  of  ideas, 
and  as  soon  as  the  children  acquire  a vocabidary  of  terms 
they  should  be  taught  to  apply  them  properly,  not  by 
formal  statement  or  definitions  but  by  constant  practice 
in  using  them  in  connection  with  actual  objects  or  con- 
ceptions which  they  represent.  Words  make  but  little 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  young  children,  unless  they 
are  intimately  associated  with  objects,  actions,  and  quali- 
ities  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  Unless  the  force  and 
meaning  of  words  are  taught  in  actual  speech  the  reci- 
tation of  formal  definitions  is  of  little  use.  An  exercise 
in  synonyms  is  injurious  until  the  meaning  of  words  has 
been  explained  and  illustrated  and  the  pupil  has  acquired 
the  ability  to  teU  in  his  own  language  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used.  It  is  a valuable  exercise  to  require  that 
simple  sentences  be  written  illustrating  the  correct  mean- 
ing and  use  of  words.  Instruction  should  be  given  at  an 
early  stage,  also,  in  the  derivation  of  words  and  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  the  common  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

W.  E.  S. 

BUZZ. 

4 Is  the  game  of  Buzz  allowable  in  school ! 

Most  certainly.  It  is  the  best  way  we  know  to  fix  the  multiple, 
of  7,  and  there  is  no  number  so  hard  to  teach  so  as  to  stay  taught. 

Select  any  pupil  to  begin  with,  and  have  some  order  of  recitation 
determined  upon,  and  then  have  them  recite,  each  naming  a num- 
ber promptly.  When  any  pupil’s  number  ends  in  7,  or  is  any 
multiple  of  7,  he  says  buzz. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

buzz 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

buzz 

1.5 

IG 

buzz 

18 

19 

20 

buzz 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

buzz 

buzz 

29 

30 

31 

32 

32 

34 

buzz 

3G 

buzz 

etc. 

Any  pupil  who  hesitates  to  speak  his  number,  or  speaks  a num- 
ber when  he  should  say  buzz,  is  to  take  his  place  in  the  floor. 
After  passing  84  it  gets  interesting,  and  only  the  smart  pupils  will 
go  above  200,  but  after  a little  a few  pupils  will  go  on  almost 
indefinitely. 
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Make  no  threats. 

There  is  no  earthly  excuse  for  slipshod  work  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Don’t  be  conservative  enough  to  criticise  a new  thing 
because  it  is  new. 

Whatever  else  the  school  does,  or  fails  to  do,  it  must 
inspire  a desire  for  knowledge. 

Blackboards,  colored  crayons,  charts,  pointers,  pict- 
ures, books,  and  objects  should  be  in  constant  use  in  every 
schoolroom. 

We  heard  these  definitions  given  for  “ placid,”  recently, 
in  one  of  the  upper  classes  of  a grammar  school.  “ Not 
frisky,”  “Not  gay,”  “Not  wavy.” 

There  is  a demand  for  colored  wall  pictures  of  good 
size  and  design,  for  language  work,  which  would  seem  to 
justify  Prang,  or  some  other  publisher,  in  issuing  a set 
which  should  be  at  once  attractive  and  varied,  with  high 
educational  value. 

Our  critics  will  never  cease  to  say,  whatever  the  facts, 
that  the  schools  give  a distaste  for  manual  employment. 
The  truth  is  that  the  schools  very  decidedly  tend  to  help 
one  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  condition  of  life  he 


may  be  in,  but  they  tend,  also,  to  inspire  to  higher  aspira- 
tions in  life  than  usually  come  to  the  unschooled,  and  it  is 
to  their  credit  that  this  is  so. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  yet  made  by  a warm 
friend  of  public  education  is  that  it  cultivates  a “ murder- 
ous tenacity  about  trifles.”  There  is  a tendency  in  this 
direction  wherever  and  whenever  we  find  a thoroughly 
poor  teacher,  there  is  liability  of  it  with  an  ordinarily  good 
teacher,  and  no  teacher  can  afford  to  feel  secure  against 
such  tendency.  It  is  high  art  to  know  how  to  be  thorough 
and  still  emphasize  essentials. 

Every  teacher  should  realize  that  very  much  depends 
upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  pupils,  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  teaching.  If  they  have  an  intense  love  of,  and 
desire  for,  knowledge,  the  task  is  easy  to  interest  and  in- 
struct them.  To  secure  attention  the  teacher  must  have 
something  neiv  to  present.  In  the  anxiety  of  many  to  be 
thorough  they  overshoot  the  mark  and  go  over  the  work 
again  and  again,  and  the  pupils,  finding  that  they  know  it 
already,  cease  to  attend.  They  form  habits  of  listening 
without  working ; there  may  even  be  the  semblance  of 
attention  and  not  the  reality. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Athens  that  they  were  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  yet  simple  in  their  tastes ; that  they  cultivated 
the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  It  is  true  the  con- 
dition of  society  was  radically  different  then  from  what  it 
is  now,  but  that  does  not  change  the  fact  that  now  as  then 
the  love  of  the  beautiful  ought  to  tend  to  simplicity,  and 
the  culture  of  the  mind  should  tend  to  manliness,  and 
these  two  ends  should  be  aimed  at  by  the  school,  and  the 
aim  should  be  steady  and  persistent.  The  public  schools 
must  simplify  tastes  by  increasing  a love  for  the  beautiful ; 
they  must  develop  manliness  through  mental  activity. 


THE  LABORER’S  CHILDREN. 

fHE  public  school  must  give  to  the  child  of  the  laboring 
man, — the  child  who  has  only  so  much  of  school  life 
as  the  law  compels  him  to  have, — knowledge  as  good  and 
as  accurate,  though  he  may  have  less  of  it,  as  if  he  took 
the  full  course.  It  is  not  for  us  to  quarrel  with  the  facts, 
but  we  must  make  the  most  of  them.  It  is  for  us  to  be 
thankful  for  so  much  of  his  time  as  the  school  can  com- 
mand. The  program  must  have  sufficient  flexibility, 
must  cull  out  for  use  the  essentials,  and  present  them  with 
such  elective  varieties  as  to  give  the  boy  with  twenty 
weeks’  schooling  approximately  the  same  advantage  in 
essentials  as  the  boy  with  forty  weeks.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  have  the  same  discipline  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, the  same  freedom  in  its  use,  the  same  advantages 
in  details  ; but  he  may  have,  and  must  have,  the  essen- 
tials in  processes  and  facts.  The  teacher  must  see  that 
he  has  them.  They  can  come  from  no  other  source. 
The  sentimental  press  may  write  of  the  necessity,  but  i 
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cannot  teach  one  child  the  essentials  he  needs.  The  labor 
organizations  may  resolve  upon  what  ought  to  be  done, 
but  they  will  never  devise  any  plan  for  the  doing  of  it. 
The  school  committees  may  make  regulations,  hut  they 
must  base  their  legislative  action  upon  the  experience  of 
the  teachers. 

No  one  now  knows  just  how  the  graded  system  is  to 
be  modified  so  as  to  do  this  important  work  for  the  chil- 
dren who  do  not  take  kindly  to  the  school,  but  it  must  be 
done,  and  the  teacher  must  do  it ; every  step  forward  is 
of  great  moment.  Let  every  teacher  study  the  problem 
and  solve  it  for  himself  if  he  can,  and  whoever  has  wis- 
dom should  impart  thereof  to  others,  until  the  com- 
mon stock  of  wisdom  shall  enable  us  to  modify  the  system 
by  uniformity  and  universality  of  action. 


PATIENCE. 

UR  contributors  must  be  patient.  Not  long  since  we 
received  an  article  from  a noted  literary  gentleman, 
acknowledged  its  receipt  and  acceptance,  after  which  some 
months  passed  before  we  had  occasion  to  use  it.  He  be- 
came impatient,  supposed  we  had  forgotten  it  and  should 
never  use  it,  and  sent  it  to  another  literary  paper  with 
which  we  exchange ; but  before  they  received  his  MS. 
they  received  the  article  printed  in  our  columns,  which 
circumstance  would  have  placed  a writer  of  less  note 
under  suspicion. 

We  frequently  keep  matter  more  than  a year  before 
the  right  time  comes  to  use  it,  and  the  reputation  which 
The  Teacher  has  attained  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  such  a quantity  of  manuscripts  on  hand  that  it  can 
make  selections  from  an  almost  exhaustless  store. 


A BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  IN  1820. 

"RN  the  Annals  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  com- 
T piled  by  Joseph  M.Wightman  from  reports  dating  from 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  1818  to  the  time  the 
primary  school  committee  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized 
body  of  the  city  government  in  1855,  there  is  much  that 
is  of  interest  and  importance,  not  only  as  matters  of  his- 
tory pertaining  to  the  rise  and  development  of  the  pri- 
mary free  schools,  but  also  as  a comparison  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  vogue  in  the  early  days  of  the  lower 
grade  schools  with  these  of  the  present  time.  In  the 
year  1820  Elisha  Ticknor  made  a report  on  several  pri- 
mary schools  and  embodied  in  his  report  details  of  the 
work  done  in  the  various  schools  not  obtainable  in  any  of 
the  other  reports.  These  observations  and  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  are  interesting  as  a contrast  to  the 
work  now  done  in  the  primary  schools. 

After  commending  the  general  appearance  of  the  room, 
the  neatness  and  self-possession  of  the  teacher.  Miss 
Turner, — Mr.  Ticknor  goes  on  to  say,  “ She  [the  teacher] 
began  by  calling  upon  the  fourth  or  youngest  class,  which 


showed  me  instantly  that  she  knew  how  to  examine  her 
pupils  to  advantage,  and  that  she  had  already  divided 
her  school  systematically  into  four  classes.  The  class 
then  stood  up  in  their  places  and  read  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  audibly  and  distinctly,  which  is  not  common  for 
those  of  their  standing.  They  were  then  ordered  to  close 
their  books ; each  did  it  instantly,  and  put  his  book 
under  his  arm,  and  renewed  his  position,  and  order  of 
standing.  They  then  spelt  in  a distinct,  and  with  a 
proper  tone  of  voice,  and  sat  down.  The  third  class  then 
rose,  and  passing  through  similar  ceremonies,  were  seated. 

. . . . The  first  class  then  read  in  the  Testa- 

ment excellently,  and  spelt,  and  sat  down.  At  this 
moment  I supposed  the  mistress  had  completed  the  exhi- 
bition of  her  pupils,  and  was  preparing  myself  to  address 
a few  words  to  them ; but  observing  a child  about  six 
years  of  age  at  my  right  hand,  “ Sir,”  said  the  mistress, 
“ will  you  please  to  hear  the  child  repeat  the  rules  she  has 
learned  ? ” The  child  handed  me  Kelley’s  Spelling  Book, 
and  repeated  to  me  between  fifty  and  sixty  rules,  being 
all  it  contained  in  relation  to  letters  and  pronunciation. 
At  her  remarkable  memory  and  attention  I was  surprised, 
because  she  appeared  at  the  same  time  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  rules.  “ Sir,”  said  the  mistress,  “ no  child 
is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  second  to  the  first  class  who 
is  unable  to  repeat  these  rules.”  A second  repeated  to  me 
all  the  reading  part  or  lessons  in  Kelley’s  Spelling  Book, 
principally  made  up  of  maxims  and  important  sentences, 
A third,  all  the  stops  and  marks  used  in  reading ; a fourth, 
the  use  of  all  the  capitals ; a fifth  repeated  a long  cata- 
logue of  words  of  similar  sound  but  differently  spelt ; a 
sixth,  a long  catalogue  of  vulgarisms,  such  as  vinegar,  not 
winegar ; vessel,  not  wessel ; wharf,  not  vaff,  etc. ; a 
seventh,  the  use  of  the  common  abbreviations,  such  as 
A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  No  one  in  the  second  class  can 
be  advanced  to  the  first  who  has  not  committed  to  memory 
and  actually  repeated  all  the  above  rules.  But  the  ex- 
amination did  not  end  here ; the  mistress  sent  us  up  a 
number  of  misses  to  show  us  wristbands  they  had  stitched, 
and  button-holes  they  had  wrought  in  their  leisure  mo- 
ments, after  they  had  learned  their  lessons.  But  this  was 
not  all ; a boy  was  sent  up  with  a slate,  on  which  he  had 
written  with  his  pencil  the  common  figures,  and  printed 
the  alphabet  very  handsomely ; a second  came  with  each 
of  the  stops  and  marks  on  his  slate,  and  repeated  to  me 
their  names  and  uses ; a third  came  also  and  repeated  to  me 
the  letters  standing  for  numbers,  such  as  V for  5,  VI.  for 
6,  etc.  This  ended  the  examination.  Knitting  and  sew- 
ing were  taught;  and  profanity,  I understand,  was  a 
stranger  among  these  children.” 

This  report  offers  some  food  for  reflection  and  data  for 
comparison.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
Miss  Turner’s  school  there  were  fifty-eight  children,  and 
only  eight  of  these  were  over  seven  years  of  age.  The 
salary  of  this  opulent  teacher  was  the  munificent  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars. 
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A NEW  YEAR’S  EXERCISE. 
Brief  Selections  from  the  Poets. 

COMPILED  BY  W.  E.  SHELDOK,  A.M. 

New  Year’s  Eve. 

Concert. — Ring  out  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  night ; 

The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Ring  happy  bells  across  the  snow ; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

(A  song  to  be  sung  or  recited  by  ONE  of  the  class.) 

Stay  yet,  my  friends,  a moment  stay, — 

Stay  till  the  good  old  year. 

So  long  companion  of  our  way. 

Shakes  hands,  and  leaves  us  here. 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 

One  little  hour  and  then  away ! 

The  year,  whose  hopes  were  high  and  strong. 
Has  now  no  hopes  to  wake  ; 

Yet  one  hour  more  of  jest  and  song 
For  his  familiar  sake. 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 

One  mirthful  hour,  and  then  away ! 

Days  brightly  came  and  calmly  went. 

While  yet  he  was  our  guest ; 

How  cheerfully  the  week  was  spent! 

How  sweet  the  seventh  day’s  rest! 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 

One  golden  hour,  and  then  away ! 

Even  while  we  sing,  he  smiles  his  last. 

And  leaves  onr  sphere  behind. 

The  good  old  year  is  with  the  past ; 

Oh  be  the  new  as  kind ! 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay. 

One  parting  strain,  and  then  away  I 

New  Year’s  Morning. 

0 glad  New  Year!  0 glad  New  Year! 

Dawn  brightly  on  us  all. 

And  bring  us  hope  our  hearts  to  cheer. 
Whatever  may  befall. 

On  thee,  old  year,  O past  old  year ! 

Our  lingering  looks  we  cast 
Ere  thou  dost  all  our  actions  bear 
Into  the  shadowy  past. 

For  all  the  joy  and  happiness 
To  us  this  past  year  given. 

For  all  the  love  and  blessedness,  , 

For  all  good  gifts  from  Heaven, 

For  all  the  care  and  sadness  too. 

And  hearts  by  sorrow  riven. 

As  well  as  for  all  gladness  true, — 

Our  highest  thanks  be  gpven. 


Then  welcome,  welcome,  glad  New  Year! 

Dawn  brightly  on  ns  all. 

And  bring  us  hope  our  hearts  to  cheer. 

Whatever  may  befall ; 

Bring  patience,  comfort,  gladness,  rest. 

Bring  blessings  from  above ; 

Bring  happiness, — the  highest,  best, — 

To  us  and  those  we  love. 

Recitations. 

(1)  O New  Year!  New  Year!  so  glad  and  free. 

What  will  you  bring  in  your  arms  for  me  ? 

Here  I stand,  waiting  to  bid  you  good-speed. 

What  will  yon  bring  me,  of  all  that  I need  ? 

(2)  While  I stand  hailing  you,  fair  New  Year, 

Change  our  good  wishes  to  blessings  here ; 

Change  them  for  us  into  roses,  I pray. 

Into  violets  of  April,  and  daisies  of  May. 

(3)  Change  them  for  all  into  harvests  of  peace. 

Into  hope’s  fruition  and  joy’s  increase. 

Deal  with  us  tenderly,  crown  us  with  cheer. 

Bless  us!  bless  only,  O gracious  New  Year! 

(4)  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  do  right ; 

To-day,  whether  skies  be  dark  or  bright ; 

Make  others  happy  by  deeds  of  love. 

Looking  up,  always,  for  help  from  above. 

(5)  To  the  old,  long  life  and  treasure. 

To  the  young,  all  health  and  pleasure. 

To  the  fair  their  face 
With  eternal  grace. 

And  the  soul  to  be  lived  at  pleasure. 

(6)  A truce  to  care. 

To  gloomy  musings  on  the  past ; 

New  days  are  on  your  track  ; 

You’re  twelve  months  older  than  you]were, 

Be  wiser,  then  ! time  flies  so  fast, 

’Tis  useless  looking  back. 

New  Year’s  Greeting  to  Friends. 

In  Concert. — A happy  New  Year ! a happy  New  Year! 

Happy,  thrice  happy  to  friends  far  and  near. 

Though  years  that  are  past  with  joy  have  been  fraught, 
Though  choicest  of  blessings  they  all  may  have  brought, 
May  their  light  pale  in  that  of  the  New  Year  begun. 

As  the  ray  of  the  stars  in  the  light  of  the  sun ! 

And  when  ye  have  drained  the  crystal  life-spring, 

And  drank  of  all  joys  that  earth’s  New  Year’s  can  bring, 
Oh,  may  there  begin  for  each  well-beloved  friend 
A New  Year  so  happy  it  never  shall  end ! 

Recitations. 

(7)  The  years  have  linings,  just  as  goblets  do ; 

The  old  year  is  the  lining  of  the  new — 

Filled  with  the  wine  of  precious  memories ; 

The  golden  was  doth  line  the  silver  IS. 

(8)  I hear  you,  blithe  New  Year,  ring  out  your  laughter 

And  promises  so  sweet  ; 

I see  the  circling  months  that  follow  after. 
Arm-linked,  with  waltzing  feet. 

(9)  Yes,  we  will  love  thee,  month  of  death. 

Yes,  we  will  call  thee  glad  New  Year. 
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Freeze  with  thy  kiss  my  weary  breath, 

See,  I am  thine,  I know  no  fear. 

(10)  Little  by  little  all  tasks  are  done. 

So  are  the  crowns  of  the  faithful  won. 

So  is  heaven  in  our  hearts  begun. 

With  work  and  with  weeping,  with  laughter  and  play. 

Little  by  little  the  longest  day 

And  the  longest  life  are  passing  away — 

Passing  without  return,  while  so 

The  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go. 

(11)  “Life  passes — passes”  like  a dream — 

And  yet  we,  looking  back. 

See  many  a golden,  sunny  gleam 
Upon  the  old  year’s  track  ; 

And  looking  forward,  can  we  doubt 


That  there  shall  yet  be  gleams 
Of  sunshine  o’er  us,  and  about 
Us  many  radiant  beams. 

In  Concert. — A place  in  the  ranks  awaits  us. 

Each  one  has  some  part  to  play. 

The  Past  and  the  Future  are  nothing 
In  the  face  of  the  stern  To-day. 

Yes,  the  Tear  is  come. 

The  fresh  New  Year,  the  bright  New  Year, 

That  telleth  of  hope  and  joy  and  cheer. 

Let  us  model  our  spirit  to  chance  and  change. 

Let  us  lessen  our  spirit  to  hope’s  range 

Through  pleasures  to  come, — through  years  unknown. 

But  never  forget  the  time  that’s  flown. 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

Chas.  E.  Boyd. 


— Nik. 

* — ♦ b - •'  ^ — b t: 

1.  Be  mer-ry  now,  be  mer  - ry  now, With  joy  bring  in  the  hoi  - ly  bough; With 

2.  When  nought  we  care  for  frost  and  snow, And  win  - try  winds  un-heed-ed  blow.  And 

3.  When, cheered  without,  re-galed  with-in.  The  blaz  - ing  fire,  the  mer-ry  din  Of 

F — ^ 1^ N z "K" 
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song,  and  feast,  and  smil  - ing  brow, We’ll  wel  - come  in  old  Christmas.  But 

brisk  - ly  do  our  spi  - rits  flow,  While  keen  the  air  at  Christmas.  Let’s 

hap  - py  voi  - ces,  all  do  win  Our  hearts  from  care  at  Christmas.  Oh! 
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oh,  while  glad -ness  rules  the  day,  Let’s  think  of  those  “the  poor  al-way,”Whose 

not  for  - get  the  thin  - ly  clad.  But  from  our  store  a trib  - ute  add,  To 

how  ’twill  hal  - low  then  our  mirth,  To  spread  the  board,  to  store  the  hearth, To 
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OPEN  LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

BT  L.  R.  KLEMM,  PH.  D.,  HAMILTON,  OHIO. 

IX.— CONTINUITY  OF  INSTEUCTION. 

Hamilton,  O.,  Nov.,  1887. 

My  Dear  Young  Friend  : — Permit  me  to  quote  from  your  letter  : 
“When  addressing’  our  Teachers’  Institute  on  the  subject  of  Prin- 
ciples of  Method,  you  mentioned  one  which  I failed  to  understand. 
First,  you  dwelled  upon  the  necessity  of  starting  with  sense-per- 
ception, and  my  own  experience  furnished  me  with  abundant  evi- 
dence of  its  truth.  Then  you  emphasized  that  symbols  should  fol- 
low, not  precede,  objects ; and  your  explanation  of  this  principle 
was  as  lucid  as  your  illustrations  were  impressive  and  convincing. 
But  your  third  principle,  ‘ Instruction  must  he  continuous,’  remained 
obscure  to  me.  May  I ask  you  to  explain  it  once  more,  this  time 
in  the  columns  of  The  AMERICAN  TEACHER,  a journal  which 
offers  the  benefits  of  a normal  school  to  us  ?’’  Yes,  with  pleasure. 

The  easiest  way  to  satisfy  you  would  be  to  send  you  to  Webster, 
who  defines  continuity  as  being  an  uninterrupted  connection,  a close 
union  of  parts,  a cohesion.  ^“Law  of  continuity  {Math,  and  Phys- 
ics), the  principle  that  nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another 
without  passing  through  all  the  intermediate  states.”  Or,  I might 
interpret  by  saying  that  progress  in  school  (and  progress  here  im- 
plies that  of  teaching  as  well  as  of  learning)  should  be  a step  by 
step  movement ; that  there  should  be  no  break  in  the  procedure 
which  noight  cause  disturbance.  But  that  would  not  be  sufficient. 
There  is  still  a vagueness  about  these  definitions. 

Let  me  say  then  : By  continuity  of  instruction  I mean  that  the 
matter  of  instruction  should  be  given  in  genetic  order.  I mean  that 
immovable  and  perpetual  order  established  since  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  which  in  philosophy  is  called  the  law  of  continuity,  in 
virtue  of  which  everything  that  is  done,  is  done  by  degrees  infinitely 
small.  It  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  good  sense  that  no  change  is 
made  by  means' of  leaps.  Natura  non  operatur  per  saltum  (nature 
does  not  operate  in  leaps)  ; and  nothing  in  nature’s  own  unhurried 
manner  of  "growth  can  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  without 
passing  through  all  the  intermediate  degrees. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  nature’s  growth  must  hold  good  of  the 
mind,  man  existing  not  outside  of  but  within  nature,  being  part  of 
nature.  So  then,  all  the  items  of  each  branch  of  study  should  be 
so  presented  that  they  form  a genetic  order.  Furthermore,  all  the 
different  branches  of  study  should  have  an  organic  connection  with 
each  other,  and  here  comes  in  the  art  and  skill  of  the  teacher, 
which  no  organization,  be  it  ever  so  wise,  no  textbook,  be  it  ever 
so  excellent,  can  replace.  There  must  be  a continuous  adaptation, 
in  fact,  which  mere  textbook  slaves  cannot  practice,  even  though 
they  understand  it. 

Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  seem  wise  to  choose  the  examples 
used  in  grammar  from  the  material  gained  in  other  studies,  as  ge- 
ography, history,  arithmetic,  as  well  as  literature.  In  other  words, 
we  should  feed  our  instruction  in  language  from  the  material  the 
child  has  at  hand.  In  spelling  we  should  use  new  words  which  the 
child  meets  in  all  branches  of  study,  and  not  only  from  a spelling- 
book,  the  contents  of  which  are  in  no  organic  connection  with  the 
child’s  thought-material.  In  arithmetic  we  should  use  problems 
taken  from  the  child’s  home  experience,  or  such  as  afford  an  or- 
ganic connection -with  the  child’s  range  of  thought.  In  short, 
genetic  order  in  each  study,  and  organic  connection  between  the 
different  studies  will  cause  continuity  of  thought  which  is  a con- 
dition of  mental  growth,  and  therefore  a condition  of  success  in 
teaching. 

There  certainly  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  con- 
necting logically  and  organically  all  the  matter  of  instruction,  so 
that  erratic  leaping  between  distant  points  be  avoided.  But,  my 
friend,  that  is  but  half  the  principle.  So  far  my  explanations  had 
reference  to  continuity  in  the  matter  of  instruction  only.  The  eon-  I 


tinuity  of  the  child’s  mind  is  of  even  greater  importance.  If  the  child 
is  not  prepared  to  take  the  next  step  in  an  otherwise  genetic  train  of 
thought,  you  will  not  be  able  to  lift  him  up  to  it,  since  he  must 
grow  up  to  it.  If  he  is  not  prepared  to  comprehend  the  next 
thought,  yon  cannot  engraft  it  upon  his  mind,  since  the  mind  must 
develop  thought  within. 

A thought,  be  it  indigenous  or  not,  cannot  spring  into  life,  or 
enter  the  child’s  mind,  as  a complete,  furnished  thing.  It  necessi- 
tates the  action  of  thinking  not  only  of  this  one  thought,  but  of 
several  others  which  lead  up  to  it.  If  I make  any  one  a present  of 
a dollar  which  I may  have  earned  by  hard  toil  and  labor,  it  re- 
quires no  toil  and  labor  on  his  part  to  take  it  and  enjoy  its  use. 
But  I cannot  give  him  a thought  without  making  him  earn  it ; that 
is,  not  without  requiring  him  to  go  through  the  effort  of  thinking 
like  myself,  which  will  be  impossible  if  the  conditions  are  not  the 
same  in  both  minds. 

The  “natural”  method  of  teaching  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  natural  growth,  expan- 
sion, development.  Continuity  of  instruction  refers  to  the  progress- 
ing activity  of  the  learner.  He  is  to  be  led  in  such  a manner  that 
he  will  not  be  obliged  to  make  unnatural  leaps,  but  will  make  steps 
according  to  the  size  of  his  own  legs ; that  is,  his  progress  will  be 
measured  accurately  by  the  capacity  of  his  comprehension.  A 
train  of  thought  which  may  seem  unbroken  to  an  adult  is  perhaps 
not  so  to  a child.  How  often  have  I heard  teachers  say,  “ Can’t 
you  see  that  yet  ? Haven’t  I made  that  clear  enough  yet  ?” 

You  may  easily  see  that  buying  an  article  for  10  cents,  and  in- 
tending to  make  a gain  of  20  %,  you  would  have  to  seU  it  for  12  cts. 
But  a child  will  necessarily  walk  slowly  before  he  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion.  There  are  many  links  between  the  first  elementary  idea 
of  percentage  and  the  child’s  ability  to  see  as  readily  as  the  merchant 
does  what  price  must  be  put  on  the  article  to  make  a gain  of  20  %. 
It  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly  that  the  principle  of  continuity  has 
to  be  applied  both  to  the  matter  of  instruction  and  to  the  mind  of 
the  learner.  The  different  degrees  of  comprehension  among  the 
pupils  necessitate  a constant  adaptation  of  the  matter  to  the  mind, 
and  in  this  the  teacher’s  skill  is  tested. 

I know,  my  young  friend,  that  this  is  anything  but  an  amusing 
letter,  but  the  subject  it  treats  of  does  not  admit  humor.  A few 
words  on  “textbooks”  may  close  this  letter.  Genetic  and  logical 
order  is  preserved, — nay,  highly  cultivated  in  our  modern  text- 
books, but  while  each  offers  that  order  and  development  within  its 
own  range,  it  rejects,  as  it  were,  a connection  with  other  branches 
of  study.  I have  in  mind  the  many  books  on  grammar  that  pre- 
sent the  subject  cut  loose  from  all  other,  even  kindred  subjects, 
such  as  composition  and  literature.  The  same  holds  good  in  text- 
books of  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  etc.  Each  book  illus- 
trates the  continuity  in  the  matter  of  instruction,  which  of  course  is 
one  of  its  chief  merits, — a conditio  sine  qua  non. 

But  the  books,  of  necessity,  leave  out  of  consideration  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  child’s  mind,  and  therefore  must  be  handled  by  a 
teacher  who  understands  the  child  as  well  as  his  subject.  The 
textbook  must  be  again  degraded  to  its  proper  position,  to  that  of 
a means  of  instruction.  It  cannot,  and  should  not,  replace  'the 
teacher  who  alone  can  make  the  proper  selection  with  reference  to 
the  actual  state  of  mind  of  his  pupils.  He  alone  can  know  what 
questions  to  ask,  what  matter  to  present,  and  in  what  manner,, to 
pre.sent  it.  .-O-  ^ -I 

The  value  of  textbooks  has  been  overrated.  It  may  be  unpleas- 
ant to  hear  it,  but  it  must  be  said  : In  the  same  proportion  in  which 
the  textbooks  grew  better,  the  teachers  grew  worse.  I think  I can 
see  a complete  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  this.  Others  say : In 
the  same  proportion  in  which  good  but  poorly  paid  teachers  stepped 
out  of  the  profession  and  were  replaced  by  poorly  prepared  teachers, 
in  the  same  proportion  the  textbooks  grew  better.  I accept  this  as 
the  more  charitable  explanation,  but  wish  to  emphasize  again,  that 
the  best  textbook  cannot  replace  the  good  teacher,  because  it  dis- 
regards, of  necessity,  the  continuity  of  the  mind.  It  cannot  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  good  teacher  who  by  continuous  adap- 
tation fits  the  matter  of  instruction  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner’s 
comprehension. 
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J(OTES  AND  QuE1|IES, 

Questions  and  answers  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  should  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  department. 
Send  in  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  given.— Eds. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

308.  How  can  the  habit  of  tattling  among  young  pupils  be 
prevented  ? 

By  explaining  and  illustrating  the  folly  and  sin  of  the  practice 
by  example,  and  by  refusing  to  listen  to  tales  or  secrets  communi- 
cated by  one  pupU  in  regard  to  another.  W.  E.  S. 

309.  Name  some  good  devices  to  interest  pupils  in  primary 
schools. 

See  American  Teacher  under  “Things  to  Teach,”  “Meth- 
ods,” “Exercises,”  and  “Kindergarten,”  especially  exercises  in 
November  and  December  numbers. 

313.  How  is  celluloid  made  ? 

For  a complete  answer  to  this  question,  see  page  104  of  Queer 
Questions  and  Ready  Replies,  Boston,  New  England  Publishing 
Co.  To  explain  the  process  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this 
column. 

314.  When  is  “ Ground  Hog  Day  ? ” 

“ Ground  Hog”  is  the  name  given  by  the  English,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  to  a mammal  like  a short-legged  hog,  called  by  the 
Dutch  aard  vark,  and  is  the  American  name  for  the  woodchuck  in 
New  England.  “Ground  Hog  Day”  is  Candlemas  Day,  cele- 
brated on  the  2d  of  February.  For  a history  of  the  origin  of  this 
term  see  Queer  Questions  and  Ready  Replies,  page  105,  Boston, 
New  England  Publishing  Co. 

315.  Where  are  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  buried  ? 
Washington,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  1799;  John  Adams,  Quincy,  Mass., 

died  July  4,  1826;  Jefferson,  Monticello,  Va.,  died  July  4,  1826; 
Madison,  Montpelier,  Va.,  died  July  4,  1831;  Monroe,  first  in 
New  York  City,  then  the  body  was  removed  to  Richmond,  Va., 
1831;  John  Quincy  Adams,  Quincy,  Mass.,  1848;  Jackson,  Her- 
mitage, Tenn.,  1845  ; Van  Buren,  Kinderhook,  N.T.,1862  ; Harrison, 
first  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  body  removed  to  North  Bend,  Ind., 
1841 ; Tyler,  Richmond,  Va.,  1862  ; Polk,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1849  ; 
Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1850;  Fillmore,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1874; 
Pierce,  Concord,  N.  H.,  1869;  Buchanan,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1868; 
Lincoln,  Springfield,  111.,  1865;  Johnson,  Greenville,  Tenn.,  1865; 
Grant,  New  York  City,  1884  ; Garfield,  Cleveland,  O.,  1884  ; 
Arthur,  Albany,  1886.  W.  E.  S. 

325.  What  president  of  the  United  States  married  the  same 
lady  twice  ? 

We  find  no  record  of  any  such  transaction.  Washington  married 
Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  1759;  John  Adams,  Abigail  Smith,  1764; 
Jefferson,  Mrs.  M.  Skelton,  1772;  Madison,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Todd, 

1794  ; Monroe,  Miss  Kostright,  1785;  J.  Quincy  Adams,  Miss 
Louisa  C.  Johnston,  1797;  Jackson,  Mrs.  R.  Robards,  1791;  Van 
Buren,  Miss  Hannah  Hoes,  1804 ; Harrison,  Miss  Anna  Symmes, 

1795  ; Tyler,  Miss  Letitia  Christian,  1813  ; Polk,  Miss  Sarah 

Childress,  1822 ; Taylor,  Miss  Margaret  Smith,  ; Fillmore, 

Miss  Abigail  Powers,  1826  ; Pierce,  Miss  Jane  Means,  1834; 
Buchanan  never  married  ; Lincoln,  Miss  Mary  Todd,  1842 ; John- 
son, Miss  Eliza  McCordle,  1827 ; Grant,  Miss  Julia  Dent,  1848 ; 
Hayes,  Miss  Lucy  Ware  Webb,  1852  ; Garfield,  Miss  Lucretia 
Rudolph,  18.58;  Arthur,  Miss  Ellen  Herndon,  1881  ; Cleveland, 
Miss  Frances  Folsom,  1885.  W.  E.  S. 

327.  Which  is  most  important  of  presidential  administrations? 
Lincoln’s  administration  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

328.  What  is  the  “ Eastern  Question  ” ? 

The  Great  European  Powers  are  combined  to  consider  all  ques- 


tions arising  in  regard  to  the  smaller  provinces  of  Eastern  Europe, 
Turkey,  and  the  countries  of  Central  Asia.  All  political  action 
bearing  upon  these  sections  is  regarded  as  relating  to  the  “ East- 
ern Question.”  '\Y'.  E.  S. 

329.  _ What  three  kinds  of  verbs  require  double  objects,  and 
what  kinds  of  objects  are  required  by  each  ? 

Without  answering  directly  the  question,  “ What  three  kinds  of 
verbs  require  (or  will  take)  double  objects,  and  what  kind  of  ob- 
jects are  required  by  each,”  I will  say  that  any  active,  transitive 
verb,  that  will  admit  of  two  regular  passives,  must  have  two  direct 
objects,  and  one  of  the  objects  is  the  name  of  the  thing,  and  the 
other  the  name  of  the  person.  Ex.  — “ Henry  told  me  a story.’* 
A story  was  told  me  by  Henry,  or,  I was  told  a story  by  Henry. 
“ I asked  him  a question.”  A question  was  asked  him  by  me,  or. 
He  was  asked  a question  by  me.  The  same  principle  holds  when 
one  of  the  direct  objects  is  a verbal  noun,  or  an  infinitive.  Ex. — 
“ I heard  the  man  go.”  The  man  was  heard  to  go  by  me,  or.  His 
going  was  heard  by  me.  In  the  passive  we  merely  change  the  sim- 
ple, or  root  infinitive,  to  the  infinitive  in  “ ing.”  B.  F.  T. 

338.  Can  the  image  of  a murderer  be  seen  in  the  eye  of  the 
dead  victim  ? 

No ; simply  a superstitious  notion. 

343.  Has  Louisa  May  Aleott  ever  married  ? 

No ; see  exercise  devoted  to  Miss  Aleott  in  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation for  Nov.  10. 

344.  What  river  in  the  United  States  carries  the  most  water  ? 

The  Mississippi. 

345.  Does  the  Atlantic  Cable  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ? 
if  not,  how  is  it  suspended  ? 

It  rests  substantially  on  the  plateau  between  Newfoundland  and 
Ireland,  of  course  spanning  irregularities  of  the  surface. 

347.  Can  any  one  explain  to  me  whether  “would  ” in  the  sen- 
tence “And  Ipael  would  none  of  me,”  is  a principal  verb,  and 
what  the  verb  is  in  the  original  Greek  ? 

Webster  regards  would  here  as  a principal  verb  transitive,  equiv- 
alent to  wish,  and  cites  the  passage,  Proverbs  i.  : 30  : “ They  would 
none  of  my  counsel.”  Worcester  quotes  Johnson,  who  considered 
it  a corruption,  and  improper.  The  Septuagint  Greek  of  the  two 
noted  passages.  Proverbs  i.  : 30,  and  Psalm  Ixxxi. : 11,  will  be  ob- 
served with  interest  by  the  Greek  student.  The  former  passage  is  : 
Glide  TjBsTwv  epals  npoasxsiv  BovXals.  The  latter,  ’lapar/X  ov  npoceaxe 
pot., — “Israel  would  none  of  me.”  R.  L.  Perkins. 

Credit  to  “M.  D.,”  Wisconsin. 


QUERIES. 

375.  Name  some  book  which  will  aid  a teacher  in  fourth  grade 
to  teach  pupils  habitation  and  modes  of  life  of  animals. 

376.  Give  the  names  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  service. 

377.  With  children  which  come  first  in  order,  — bad  thoughts 
or  bad  actions  ? 

378.  Why  do  the  sun  and  moon  seem  larger  at  their  rising  and 
setting  than  at  any  other  time  ? 

379.  Why  do  the  Laplanders  and  Esquimaux  wear  the  skins  of 
animals  with  the  fur  turned  Inwards  while  the  animals  themselves 
wear  their  fur  outwards  ? 

380.  Why  does  snow  fall  only  in  winter  time  when  the  upper 
currents  of  the  atmosphere  are  below  freezing  point  at  all  seasons  ? 

381.  What  international  questions  were  decided  by  the  war 
of  1812. 

382.  When  did  the  letters  U and  V first  come  into  use  in  the 
English  alphabet  ? 

.383.  Which  is  the  first  song  recorded  in  the  Bible  ? 

.384.  Which  is  the  highest  active  volcano,  and  where  located  ? 

385.  IIow  does  the  word  method  oi  teaching  children  to  read 
differ  from  the  sentence  method  ? 

386.  By  what  author  were  the  following  lines  written,  and  what 
are  the  previous  lines  in  the  stanza  ? 

“The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow.” 
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The  KlHDERGARTEt(. 

EVERY-DAY  LESSONS.— VI. 

BY  LUCY  WHEELOCK. 

f f Tg|/^HEN  I was  at  the  sea-shore,  last  summer,”  said 
Miss  Try  to  her  class,  one  day,  “ I often  saw  a 
lady  who  used  to  go  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
making  pictures  of  the  ships,  the  rocks,  and  the  pretty 
trees  in  the  grove.  Sometimes  she  drew  the  pictures  with 
a pencil,  and  sometimes  she  colored  them  with  pretty 
paints.  She  kept  them  all  in  a book,  which  she  called  a 
a sketch-book,  so  when  she  went  away  from  the  place  the 
pictures  would  remind  her  of  what  she  had  seen.  What 
do  we  call  people  who  make  us  pictures  of  places,  and  of 
children,  and  of  men  and  women  ? What  is  your  father, 
Alec  ? ” 

“An  artist,”  was  the  ready  reply. 

“ If  an  artist  wishes  to  paint  things  or  places  which  are 
miles  away  from  him,  what  must  he  do  ? ” 

“ Go  to  them,”  said  Paul,  briefly,  “ to  see  how  they 
look.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  play  artist,  and  go  far  away  with 
me  to  make  some  pictures  to-day  ? ” 

“ Yes,  yes.” 

“We  will  go  to  the  station  and  take  the  train  and  ride 
far  away  toward  the  place  where  the  sun  goes  to  sleep  at 
night,  toward  the ” 

“ West.” 

“Yes,  to  the  West,  and  we  will  find  a state  called 
Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  many  coal  mines.  I think 
the  country  will  look  very  black  and  dingy  as  we  leave 
the  train,  and  we  will  go  first  to  see  where  the  people  live. 
We  shall  find  a row  of  little  houses,  built  upon  the  moun- 
tain side,  looking  like  this.  First, 
you  may  draw  a square,  and  on  top 
of  it  a right  angle.  Put  in  an  ob- 
long door  and  two  oblong  windows. 
What  color  would  you  like  to  make 
your  house  ? ” 

Different  colors  are  chosen,  and 
colored  crayons  distributed. 

“ When  we  go  into  the  mine  what 
shall  we  see  ? ” 

Miners’  lamps,  baskets,  pickaxes, 
coal-cars,  doors  into  the  passage-ways,  shovels,  and  buckets 
are  mentioned. 

The  children  choose  the  different  objects  which  they 
wish  to  draw,  working  line  by  line  with  the  teacher  at 
the  blackboard.  This  is  the  paper  which  one  little  boy 
made. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  all  the  children  in  this 
class  were  over  five  years  of  age  and  had  the  regular 
kindergarten  drawing  every  week. 


There  had  been  previous  conversations  about  the  for- 
mation of  coal  from  the 
vegetation  of  long  ago,  and 
pictures  of  the  tall  trees 
and  ferns  of  the  coal-period 
shown,  and  the  story  told 
of  the  queer  world,  when 
there  were  no  animals. 
Some  of  these  ferns  were 
pressed  in  the  coal,  and 
miners  sometimes  find  them.  They 
make  very  pretty  pictures  in  the  coal. 
Here  is  one  which  a miner  sent  to 
us,  taken  from  a mine  in  Ohio. 

THE  SAND -TABLE. 

BY  E.  L.  HAILMANN,  LA  POKTE,  INDIANA. 

II.— A Fall  Scene. 

I^HIS  scene  should  be  on  Friday,  the  result  of  the 
^ week’s  work  and  coordinating  it.  The  folding 
lessons  of  three  days  will  furnish  ducks,  pigs,  pigeons, 
cows,  chickens,  hoes,  rakes,  pitchforks,  etc. 

The  children  make  the  trees  in  their  brilliant  fall  dress 
out  of  variously-colored  tissue  paper.  The  paper  is  cut 
in  strips  about  an  inch  in  width.  The  strips  are  folded, 
accurately,  lengthwise,  about  twice.  One  side  is  fringed, 
leaving  the  other  side  plain.  This  plain  side  is  then  rolled 
around  one  of  the  five-inch  sticks.  The  ends  are  fastened 
with  a little  mucilage.  The  rail  fences  are  made  with  the 
interlacing  slats  or  better  with  little  twigs  which  the  chil- 
dren have  gathered  from  day  to  day.  The  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  nuts  are  made  out  of  clay,  and  afterward  painted. 
The  houses  may  be  folded  from  the  square,  made  out  of 
clay,  or  built  with  clay  cubes  and  bricks  which  the  children 
have,  or  built  with  the  building  blocks.  Wagons  may  be 
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made  out  of  peas  and  sticks,  or  out  of  clay.  The  children 
may  gather  pebbles  with  which  to  lay  country  roads  and 
to  wall  up  cellars  and  wells.  Jointed  dolls  or  paper  dolls, 
either  cut  out  or  folded,  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the 
play-work.  Hay-stacks  may  be  represented  by  real  hay, 
or  better  the  children  may  cut  hay-colored  tissue  paper 
into  fine  long  shreds,  for  as  all  the  exercises  of  the  kinder- 
garten should  develop  the  child’s  native  resources  it  is 
well  to  have  the  children  make  the  things  whenever  this 
is  practicable. 

Skill  arid  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the 
kindergarten  material  will  rarely  fail  to  suggest  means 
by  which  even  the  youngest  children  will  be  enabled  to 
contribute  their  mite  of  thought  and  ingenuity. 

The  kindergartner  should  have  the  scene  well  laid  in 
her  own  mind  before  attempting  to  lead  the  children. 
Friction  may  be  avoided  by  working  out  portions  of  the 
idea  on  the  kindergarten  table  during  the  week.  Espe- 
cially is  this  desirable  in  building,  inasmuch  as  the  table 
furnishes  a firm  surface  for  the  blocks.  If  the  form  is 
distinct  in  the  child’s  mind  no  experimenting  on  a shifting 
foundation  will  be  necessary.  The  plans  must  be  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  admit  of  modifications  demanded  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  moment.  Where  practicable  it  may 
be  well  to  lay  the  whole  scene,  in  its  chief  features,  on 


the  table  first,  then  transfer  it  to  the  sand-table,  and  fill 
out  with  details. 

By  way  of  illustration  I offer  the  following  scene  made 
l*y  loy  children.  A little  brook  starts  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  meanders  through  a valley  and  finds  its  way  to  a 
larger  stream.  They  unite,  flow  on  together  for  a dis- 
tance, are  separated  by  an  island,  again  unite  and  con- 
tinue together  to  a lake  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

On  one  side  of  the  river,  near  the  lake,  is  a “rocky” 
mountain.  In  the  valley,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river^ 
is  a forest  in  gorgeous  autumn  dress.  On  the  same  side, 
and  following  the  river,  is  a railroad  with  a train  of  cars 
conveying  products  of  the  farm  to  the  distant  city.  A 
suspension  bridge,  made  of  slats  and  coarse  thread  and 
hanging  from  towers  made  of  clay-cubes,  spans  the  river. 
Boats,  folded  from  square  and  equilateral  folding  papers 
and  varnished,  float  on  the  water. 

The  farm-house  is  made  of  clay  and  painted,  with  green 
shutters,  red  chimneys,  and  oak-colored  doors.  Five-inch 
white  sticks  and  coarse  thread  serve  as  telegraph  posts 
and  wires.  Slats  are  utilized  for  plank  walks,  and  the 
fourth  gift  furnishes  the  pigeon-house,  garden-seats,  stiles, 
and  the  steps  to  the  house. 

Other  details  of  the  scene  I leave  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader. 

This  picture  fills  the  autumn  games,  “Come  Little 
Leaves,”  with  new  interest,  illustrates  it  and  gives  color 
to  the  ideas  expressed  in  them. 


All  who  feel  tired  or  languid,  and  become  easily  fatigued,  and  have  not  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  study;  all  who  hnd  it  difficult  to  learn  their  lessons  or  remember  them; 
all  who  are  nervous,  especially  those  who  are  peevish  and  sleep  badly ; in  short,  all  whose  brains  and  nerves 
require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY’S  VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES.  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosphzte,  not  a Laboratory  Phosphate. 

56  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


Who  Drew  Those  Beautiful  Pictures  on  Your  Blackhoard? 


By  Using  SHEPARD’S  SCHOOL  ROOM  STENCILS  any  one  can 

Draw  beautiful  pictures,  or  make  perfect  maps.  Send  10  cents  for  sample  map  and  bond  paper  design 
mentioning  this  paper.  Other  new  devices  for  teachers  just  issued. 

nUEA^OIIdEKS’  PTJISILiISIIIjVG  C03IPA1VY, 

IVew  CMiciilare  Juxt  1mniic<I.  1«  ASTOB  IVEW  VORK. 


I>ESEI^VEJ>LY  — — 

Young’s  Government  Class  Book : i Clark's  Commercial  Law. 


CONTAINING 

Part  I.  Principles  of  Government* 

1.  General  Principles  of  Government.  2 Government  in  the  State. 
3.  The  United  States  Government. 

Part  If.  Principles  of  Ijaw. 

1.  Common  and  Statutory  haw  (or  Municipal  Law).  2.  International 
Law.  Togetlier  witli  tlie  State  and  Local  Government. 


A Manual  of  the  Fundamental  Frinciples 
Governituf  Business  Transactions. 

FOKTIIK  USE  OF  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES,  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
i AND  ACADEMIES 

I Now  used  in  the  leading  business  schools  of  the  cotintry. 

Treating  of  constitutional,  statute,  and  common  law  as  well  as  of  the 
I lu  inciples  applicable  to  cases  of  Contracts,  Agency,  i’artnershii).  Cor- 
porations. Guaranty,  Suits,  Sales,  Commercial  Paper,  Real  Estate,  etc. 

aiKl  Kx>eciincii  1*hx5<-h. 


HenU.  for  Cirevilnrf-s 

CLARK  & MAYNARD,  Publishers,  771  Btoadway  and  67  & 69  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 


II.  I.  SMITH,  24  Franklin  Stkkkt,  Boston. 


J.  I).  WILLIAMS,  75  Wabash  Avenuk,  CiitcAOo. 
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THE  CHILD  IN  ‘ KINDERGARTEN  PHILOSOPHY.’ 

BY  W.  N.  HAILMANN. 

ELF-CONSCIOUS  evolution  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
— by  which  is  meant  the  being  to  be  educated, — is  the 
aim  and  the  highest  outcome  of  such  an  education,  ideally 
carried  on.  Here,  again,  it  may  be  said  that,  practically, 
education  rarely  seeks  this  end.  The  home,  the  school, 
and  particularly  the  college,  usually  have  in  view  much 
narrower  aims.  Yet  all  who  can  and  will  look  will  agree 
that  every  educational  activity  is  valuable  in  the  exact 
ratio  in  which  it  lies  or  moves  toward  this  ultimate  out 
come, — self-conscious  evolution,  spontaneous  fulfillment 
of  the  destiny  of  man,  which,  as  Froebel  has  it,  is  the 
revelation  of  his  god-like  essence. 

A new  significance  is  lent  to  this  if  we  remember  that, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  man  is  the  only  living  being 
that  can  lay  claim  to  such  a destiny, — that  he  alone  among 
living  things  can  self-consciously  seek  its  fulfillment. 
When,  in  addition,  we  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  in  this 
self-conscious  development  man  may  reach  an  altitude 
whence  he  may  see  and  guide  his  life  as  an  integral 
moment  in  the  life  of  the  race,  where  he  may  become 
fully  aware  of  the  infinite  source  and  influence  of  his  life, 
and  fearlessly  assume  its  responsibility, — the  vastness  of  the 
work  of  education  and  the  great  dignity  of  the  mother,  on 
whose  love  this  work  rests,  fill  our  hearts  with  grateful  awe. 


These  considerations  furnish  the  keys  for  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  which  Froebel  is  the  exponent.  It 
respects  heredity  as  a phase  of  inertia  in  the  evolution  of 
man,  but  does  not  submit  to  its  drift.  Whenever  this 
heredity  would  lead  the  child  astray,  it  seeks  and 
finds  correctives  in  the  perfectibility  of  man.  Whenever 
heredity  lies  in  the  direction  of  man’s  high  destiny  it 
strengthens  and  intensifies  the  drift.  This  high  and  holy 
faith  in  man’s  perfectibility  is  the  rock  on  which  it  builds 
all  its  work. 

The  child  comes  to  the  mother,  the  educator,  endowed 
with  the  untold  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  hu- 
manity, implied  in  these  considerations.  It  may  be,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  rest  of  organic  life,  that  all  this  springs 
from  the  principles  of  the  preservation  of  self  and  species. 
Yet  the  addition  of  self-consciousness  in  this  work,  ex- 
tended as  has  been  shown  into  the  life  of  the  race,  gives 
to  these  principles  a different  meaning.  They  cease  to 
be  the  end  of  existence,  and  become  the  means  for  an 
aim  that  lies  ever  beyond.  It  makes  the  being  con- 
sciously subservient  to  its  drift,  the  material  to  the 
spiritual,  time  to  eternity,  the  finite  to  the  infinite.  It 
implies  an  ever-expanding  knowledge  and  mastership  of 
what  we  call  the  universe,  the  external;  and,  what  is 
more,  an  ever-deepening  knowledge  and  mastership  of 
what  we  call  self,  the  internal ; for  life,  the  intercourse 
between  the  external  and  internal,  will  be  complete  in 
the  ratio  in  which  harmony  has  been  established  between 
the  two. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS  BY  MAIL. 

We*wilt°seiKl  a complete  set  of  the  first  six  packages  for  $3.50,  and  40  cents  for  postage  and 

registeriug,  and  of  the  complete  nine  sets  for  $5.00,  and  50  cents  for  postage  and  registering; 

or  for  a $5.00  order  of  these  packets,  any  SHOO  packet  sent  FREE.  , ^ 

No.  1.  — For  50  cents  and  4 cents  for  postage:  17  of  li.  Prang  & Co.,  and  other  nne 
Christmas  Cards,  together  with  Double  Fringed  (.'ard  and  handsome  Birthday  Card. 

No.  — For  50  cents  and  4 cents  for  postage:  lO  large  and  finer  Cards  from  the  above 
Publishers,  also  a Fine  Frosted  Card  and  a folding  card  cut  in  form  of  Sheaf  of  Whpt. 

No.  3.  — For  $1.00  and  6 cents  for  postage : A choice  selection  of  S5  Beautiful  Cards  of 
L..  Prang  & Fo.’s,  also  a souvenir  booklet  and  a Hand-Painted  Card. 

IVo.  4.  — For  $1.00  and  8 eents  for  postage;  A selection  of  lO  of  our  Largest  and  Finest 
Cards,  together  with  a Beautiful  Four-P'olding  Calendar  for  1888,  by  L.  Prang  & Co. 

No.  5.— For$1.00  and  lO  ceuts  for  postage:  lO  Doable  Fringed  Cards  (not  folded) , each 
in  a separate  envelope,  together  with  a fine  Folding  Fringed  Card,  and  a handsome  Satin  Card. 

No.  6.  — For  U5  cents  and  12  cents  for  postage  : 1 0 Prang’s,  Tuck’s,  Ward’s,  and  other 
beautiful  cards.  ........  .r,  . > , u 

No.  7.  — For  $1.00  and  8 cents  for  postage  : 4 beautiful  Foldiug  Cards,  and  4 .Sou- 
venir Books,  with  appropriate  selections  from  best  authors:  retail  price,  25  and  60  cents 
each,  and  an  enlarged  Lirliograpliic  Card  of  tlie  above  cut  by  L.  Prang  & Co. 

No.  8 BIRTIIDAVFACKET.  ForSOcents:  17  Fine  Cards  of  Prang’s  or  Tuck’s. 

No.  9.— SCNDAY-SCIIOOl.  PACKET.  Eor  50  eents:  !iO  cards,  of  Marcus  Ward’s, 

Prang’s  Cards,  assorted. 

STAMPS  OR  POSTAL  NOTES  RECEIVED. 

Hand-Painted  Cards,  Pearl  Cards,  and  other  novelties  at  lO,  15,  35,  50,  75  cents  anil 
$1.00  eacli,  for  Christmas,  Birtliday,  or  Anniversary,  winch  will  he  selected  with  care  for  dif- 
ferent tastes  and  ages  as  siieclfied. 

Chronio  l.ithogrnph  Cards,  by  Prang  *r  Co.,  of  the  above  Cut  and  verse,  and  companion 
cards,  per  doz.,  with  one  booklet,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

TO  TEACHERS  ONLY. 

Better  assortment,  $3.00  and  I O cents  for  postage.  A very  choice  selection,  no  two  alike  $3.00 
and  30  cents  for  postage  and  registering. 

Everwanketu’in  be  sent  in  pasteboard  Protectors,  and  hea.vy  envelope  Wrappers,  for  safetrans- 
rklssion.  Tlie  above  offers  include  our  Easter  Card  Packets  for  1888.  Tliese  will  he  ready 
about  Marcli  1st.  Envelopes  for  Mailing,  13  els.  for  each  packet. 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

„ Ml  We  are  the  New  England  Agents  for  tlie  Hnrlbiirt  Paper  l^o.,  (established  in  1822),  and 

E SlnCF  oy  111t3  JL  OIIIIO*  iiianufactiirersof  the  Beacon  Hill  l.iiiea  Paper  (no  hotter  ■ r more  elegant  papercaii  he 
made).  Selling  direct  from  mills  to  tlie  consumer,  we  are  able  always  to  give  lowest  possible  prices.  Sample  slieets  of  paper  and  envelopes, 
witli  prices  and  number  of  slieets  to  a pound,  sent  on  receipt  of  15  ccuis,  and  special  prices  to  those  taking  orders  for  these  papers  with 
our  card  packets. 

POT-POURRI  (Rose  Leaves). 

A preparation  of  Bomc  I.eaf  PeiaU  combined  witli  the  choicest  orieaial  perfumes,  wliich  will  remain  fragrant  for  years.  Per  box,  size 
314  by  iVi,  postpaid,  59  ccuis.  In  line  .Japanese  .Jars,  securely  packed  and  filled,  price  from  $1.00  to  $5.00. 


H.  H.  CARTER  & KARRICK,  3 Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACH- 
ER’S CERTIFICATE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

THEOEY  AND  PKACTICE. 

1 State  the  principles  which  distinguish  Froehel’s  philosophy  of 
^ education  from  the  systems  of  other  educational  reformers. 

2.  Describe  the  second  gift,  and  explain  what  is  intended  to 
he  accomplished  hy  it. 

3.  What  are  the  specific  objects  which  the  kindergarten  seeks  to 
attain  in  the  education  and  training  of  the  child  ? 

4.  Weaving. — One  example  showing  the  first  five  steps. 

5.  Pease  Work. — Make  a pentagonal  prism. 

6.  Paper  Cutting  and  Mounting. — Invent  and  make  a geometric 
pattern  with  colored  papers. 

7.  Paper  Folding. — Make  the  first  fundamental  form  five  times, 
and  then  convert  aU  of  these  but  one  into  four  different  forms. 

DKAWING. 

N.  B. — Place  each  of  the  following  exercises  on  a separate  sheet. 
The  figures  are  to  be  bold  and  to  be  freely  drawn. 

. 1.  Make  an  outline  drawing  of 

(a)  The  cat. 

(6)  The  lily. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  representation  of  the  group  of  models  placed 
in  view. 

3.  Make  a picture  to  illustrate  a story  of  which  the  following  is 
a synopsis  : 

Mary  lived  in  a pretty  house  in  the  country.  She  took  her  slate 
and  started  off  for  school.  She  saw  a rabbit  near  the  lane  as  she 
went  along.  The  rabbit  sat  up  to  look  at  Mary  and  she  stopped  to 
look  at  the  rabbit. 

MODELING  IN  CLAY. 

1.  How  would  you  prepare  dry  clay  for  the  children  to  work 
with  ? 

2.  How  would  you  take  care  of  the  clay  ? 

3.  Develop  the  square  pyramid,  beginning  with  the  sphere. 

4.  Model  a basket  containing  apples. 

5.  Make  a high  relief  model  of  a pear. 


GEOMETEIC  FOEMS. 

1.  Classify  triangles  according  to  their  sides  and  their  angles. 
Illustrate  with  figures. 

2.  Classify  four-sided  figures.  Illustrate. 

3.  Explain  the  development  of  the  cone. 

4.  Make  a paper  form  of  a cube. 

5.  Make  a paper  form  of  a triangular  prism. 

6.  Make  a paper  form  of  a square  pyramid. 

MUSIC. 

1.  Why  is  music  made  an  essential  feature  of  kindergarten  in- 
struction ? 

2.  How  would  you  prevent  children  from  straining  their  voices  ? 

3.  How  would  you  secure  a pure,  sweet  tone  in  singing  ? 

4.  Write,  on  the  staff,  three  measures  of  music  in  the  key  of  A, 
f time,  using  a half  note  in  the  first,  a dotted  note  in  the  second, 
and  a quarter  rest  in  the  third. 

5.  Write,  on  the  staff,  the  major  scale  of  B flat. 

6.  Sing,  at  sight,  exercise  A. 

7.  Sing,  at  sight,  exercise  B. 

8.  Sing  from  memory  a kindergarten  action  song. 

PLANT  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

1.  (a)  What  peculiarities  of  structure  are  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  classification  of  plants  ? 

(b)  Illustrate  your  answer  by  classifying  the  pink. 

2.  (a)  Illustrate  by  drawings  the  several  parts  of  a flower. 

(b)  Combine  these  several  parts  to  represent  the  entire  flower, 
and  name  the  flower  that  you  have  drawn. 

3.  Write  the  outlines  of  a lesson  on  the  potato  to  a class  of  kinder- 
garten children. 

4.  (a)  Name  the  four  great  divisions  into  which  naturalists  have 
divided  the  animal  kingdom. 

(6)  State  the  leading  characteristics  of  each. 

5.  Name  three  different  coverings  of  animals,  and  show  how 
these  coverings  are  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  several  animals  to 
which  they  belong. 

6.  Give  a conversation  lesson  on  the  cat,  stating  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  structure  and  the  habits  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

MESSRS.  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  & CO.’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Palmer^s  Science  of  Education.  By  mail,  $1.17. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a Text-book  for  Teachers.  By  Feancis  B.  Palmeb,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  N.Y.  12mo,  340  pp.  The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the  work  as  a Science  of  Education  are  new, 
as  shown  by  the  following 

V 35  T .II  ere  F COIV'T'JEIVTS: 


IVhite^s  JffontMy  Record. 

For  recording  the  teacher’s  monthly  estimates  of  the  fidelity  and  success  of  pupils^  on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati 
Schools.  Cap  Folio,  24  pages. 

This  valuable  aid  enables  the  teacher  to  keep,  after  one  entry  of  the  pupil’s  name,  estimates  of  the  standing  of  that  pupil  for  an  entire 
year.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  success  with  which  the  pupils  do  assigned  work,  and  also  on  their  success  in  meeting  the  various 
oral  and  written  tests  which  are  properly  made  an  element  of  teaching. 


im.rouucuou. 

I.  General  Consideration  of  Education  as  a 
Science. 

Law,  Principal  and  Eule ; and  Science,  Art, 
and  Philosophy  distinguished. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 


What  is  Education  ? 

Reflective  Consciousness. 

Unconscious  Beginnings. 

The  Mental  Faculties. 

General  Law  of  Menial  Development. 

II.  Special  Laws  of  Mental  Development. 
Laws  of  Physiological  Relations. 

By  mail.,  48  cents. 


Laws  of  Reflective  Consciousness. 

Native  Activity  ; Discrimination  ; Unifica- 
tion ; Correlation  and  Degradation ; Sequence ; 
Attention;  Exercise;  Limitations. 

III.  Development  of  the  Several  Faculties. 
Cognitions,  Peelings.  Will. 


ALTERNATE  AND 

incdcnffey’H  Alternnie  Fii-Ht  Reader,  .... 
MciJuffcy’s  Ailernnte  Mecond  Render, 
iricOuffey’H  Alle.runie  Third  Reader,  . 
ineOuffey’H  Allernalc  Fourth  Render, 
ncOuffey’H  Alternate  Fifth  Render  (in  preparation), 
MeRnffey’H  Alternate  Nixth  Reader  (in  preparation). 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

I McGuffey’s  Alternate  Readers  furnish  additional  reading  where 
' reading  matter  is  desired,  alternating  with  any  series  in  use. 

. .40  'J’bey  may  also  be  used  independently,  as  a regular  series.  The  selec. 

I tions  are  new,  instructive,  and  interesting.  The  clear  type  and  ample 
I illustrations  render  the  books  attractive,  while  the  price  is  low. 


TAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG,  & CO.,  Publishers, 

131  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati  | 23  Bond  St„  New  lork.  c.  r.  STEARNS,  N.  K Aient,  8 llawler  St.,  Boston. 
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PHYSICAL,  PHENOMENA  OF  NATURE. 

1.  Write  out  the  topics  of  a conversation  on  snow,  showing  the 
subject-matter  and  the  purpose  of  the  lesson. 

2.  Arrange  the  outlines  of  class-lesson  on  rocks,  adapted  to  ad- 
vanced kindergarten  pupils. 

3.  How  would  you  develop  a lesson  on  running  waters  so  as  to 
explain  their  origin  and  their  uses  ? 

4.  Write  the  outline  of  a conversation-lesson  on  light. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

1.  Give  the  three  essentials  of  any  scheme  of  artificial  ventilation. 

2.  How  can  the  teacher  care  for  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  ? 

3.  How  can  the  moral  nature  of  the  pupils  be  effectively  aroused 
and  strengthened  by  agencies  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  ? 

4.  (a)  Why  do  not  the  feelings  of  teacher  or  pupils  form  a good 
means  of  judging  of  the  correct  temperature  of  a room  ? 

(6)  What  do  the  best  authorities  consider  the  proper  temper- 
ature ? 

5.  How  can  the  kindergarten  teacher  inffuence  her  pupils  in 
regard  to  their  food  ? 

MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

1.  Discuss  the  relative  values  of  mental  development  and  mental 
acquisition. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  training  a faculty  ? 

3.  Name  the  special  senses  in  the  order  of  their  knowledge-giving 
power. 

State  what  stimuli  are  appropriate  to  each. 

4.  Upon  what  two  conditions  does  the  power  to  reproduce  an 
object  or  event  some  time  after  it  has  been  presented,  depend  ? 

5.  Show  how  imagination  is  related  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

6.  Discuss  sympathy  as  an  element  in  education. 

(а)  Its  uses. 

(б)  How  cultivated. 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  ways  by  which  a child’s  attention  is 
stimulated. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 

1.  Write  a comparison  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  education  as 
practiced  in  Sparta  and  in  Athens. 

2.  What  was  the  condition  of  education  in  the  middle  ages  ? 


3.  Explain  the  rise  of  Humanism  and  its  influence  npon  modern 
education. 

4.  Give  some  account  of  the  educational  theories  of  Comenius. 

5.  Discuss  briefly  the  educational  theories  set  forth  in  Rousseau’s 
Emile. 

6.  Give  a short  statement  of  the  practical  principles  introduced 
into  the  school  by  Pestalozzi,  and  the  bearing  of  these  upon  the 
subsequent  development  of  educational  methods. 

7.  State  the  leading  principles  of  Spencer’s  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. 


WORTH  YOUR  ATTENTION. 

Mark  this!  Don’t  lose  it!  It  will  bring  you  gold!  We  will 
send  you  free  something  new,  that  just  coins  money  for  all  workers. 
As  wonderful  as  the  electric  light,  as  genuine  as  pure  gold,  it  will 
prove  of  lifelong  value  and  importance  to  you.  Both  sexes ; all 
ages.  $5  a day  and  upward  easily  earned  by  any  worker ; many 
are  making  several  hundred  dollars  per  month.  You  can  do  it. 
No  special  ability  required.  We  bear  expense  of  starting  you  in 
business.  It  will  bring  you  in  more  cash  right  away  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.  Any  one  anywhere  can  do  the  work,  and  live  at 
home  also.  Better  write  at  once  ; then,  knowing  all,  should  yon 
conclude  that  yon  don’t  care  to  engage,  why,  no  harm  is  done. 
Address  Stinson  & Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loathsome  disease. 
Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a 
prescription  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death. 
Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful  disease,  sending  a self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  212  East  9th  St., 
New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge. 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  E'ditor  .-—Please  inform  your  readers  that  I have  a positive 
remedy  for  the  above  named  disease.  By  its  timeiy  use  thousands  of 
hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently  cured.  I shall  he  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  wiio  have  con- 
sumption if  they  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 

Respectfully,  T.  A.  SLOCUM.  M.C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


• WEBSTER’S  EMBEIIIGED  BICTIOHAEY* 

Recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  36  States,  and  by  leading 
College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


IN’  THE  SELECTION  OF 

A CHOICE  GIFT 

Fob  Pastor,  Parent,  Teacher,  Child,  or 
Friend,  both  elegance  and  usefulness  will  be  found 
combined  in  a copy  of  Webster’s  Unabridged. 

Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A Dictionary 

of  118.000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  2.5,000  places  • 

A Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  says : “ Webster's  Unabridged  is  recognized  as 
Standard  Authority  in  the  court  over  which  I 
preside.” 

Hon.  Thos.  E.  Benedict,  Public  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  says  ; “ Webster 
will  continue  to  be  the  Standard  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  this  office.” 


Webster  has  3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustrations  than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary, 
been  selected  in  every  case  where  Stat«  Purcliascs  have  been  made  for  schools.  Nearly  all  the  school 
books  used  are  based  on  Webster.  Oot  fllC  Bcst. 

Published  by  O.  & C.  MERKIAIH  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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Prang  Educational  Co., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 

PITBLISHBBS  OF 

PEANG’S  AMEEICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

A System  of  Drawing  used  In  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 


s 


CHERMERHORN’STeacliers’ Agency, 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  TJ.  S.  Estab.  1866. 

7 East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers’  Co-Operative  Association. 
170  State  Street,  Chicago ; Orville  Brewer, 
Manager. 


PEANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object-teaching. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  CHILDREN, 


wn  rrr  fob  registration.  Unequaled 
nil  rut  advantages  for  competent  teach- 
ers who  want  actual  service. 

Form  for  stamp.  R.  E.  AVERY. 

American  School  Bureau. 

2 West  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Beading. 


THE  NEW  ENOEAND 


PRANG’S  TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Object-teaching. 

PRANG’S  COLOR  CHART. 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  Schools.  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board.) 

(PRANO'S  DRAWING  MODELS, 
|jMASTJFACTUBEB8:OF.)pK^JV’(?’S  SCHOOL  PENCILS, 

I PRANG’S  SCHOOL  COMPASSES 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Has  gained  a national  reputation  and  is  doing 
business  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Form 
of  application  and  Circulars  FREE.  Now  is 
the  time  to  register. 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Manager, 

3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN  and  School  Supplies. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  & CO., 

7 East  14th  Street,  . . New  York. 


For  Catalogues  and  particulars  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

180  Wabaah  Avenue.  CHICAGO.  7 Park  Street,  BOSTON 


MRS.  HAILMANN’S 


ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  American  teachers  are  talking 
about  “ The  New  Idea.”  We  knew  that  these  books  would  take,  but 
our  most  sanguine  expectations  failed  to  measure  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  publication.  A New  England  agent  took  30  orders 
in  an  hour.  The  teachers  of  an  Illinois  town  saw  a copy  on  their 
superintendent’s  desk,  and  15  of  them  left  their  orders  in  as  many  min- 
utes. A stray  copy  of  our  October  manual  reached  a Southern  city,  and 
in  four  days  we  had  orders  from  that  city  for  over  200  copies.  We 
could  fill  this  i)aper  with  similar  iust.ances  and  with  testimonials.  So 
eager  are  teachers  to  make  use  of  these  books  at  once  in  their  classes, 
that  orders  by  special  delivery  letter  and  by  telegrairh  reach  ns  daily.  In  the  publication  of  these 
TEACHERS’  HEUP  MANUAE.S  we  have  struck  out  into  an  entirely  new  field.  The  books  are  so 
novel  and  practical,  and  altogether  so  different  from  ordinary  text-books,  that  they  cannot  help  but 
sell.  The  cover  has  been  pronounced  by  Boston  publishers,  more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other 
monthly  publication  in  America.  Compared  with  the  value  of  the  books,  the  price  is  almost  nothing, 
and  those  who  receive  nine  books  for  One  Ttollar  will  never  receive  better  value  for  the  same  money. 

A NEW  BOOK  IS  ISSUED  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  EACH  MONTH.  The  Septem- 
ber manual  — a Practical  Grammar  — contains  over  .500  common-sense  exercises  presenting  work  of 
an  entirely  new  character  for  all  grades.  The  October  manual  — a complete  text-book  on  Correspon- 
dence— is  alone  worth  the  yearly  subscription  price.  The  November  number  is  a Practical  Mensu- 
ration for  schools  and  colleges  (ready  Nov.  1).  The  December,  .January,  and  February  numbers  will  ba 
ready  early.  Don’t  miss  them.  All  hack  numbers  can  be  supplied.  Sample  pages  free. 

PRICES:  For  the  paper  edition  the  yearly  subscription  price  is  $1..50;  single  copies,  25c.  The 
cloth  edition,  by  the  year,  is  $3.00;  and  in  single  numbers,  ,50c.  each.  Nine  numbers  make  a year. 

SHORT  TIME  SPECIAI-  OFFER.  We  want  you  to  see  these  books.  We  are  sure  they  will 
please  you.  The  $1.50  rate  is  really  rock  bottom,  but  to  help  you  to  get  started  we  make  this  offer: 
Get  two  teachers  to  subscribe  with  you  — three  in  all  — and  we  will  accept  your  subscrip- 
tions for  one  year  at  One  Dollar  each.  This  is  a special  offer  for  a short  time.  Valuable  pre- 
miums for  larger  clubs.  Send  in  your  order  without  delay. 

Address,  THE  SUPPEEMENT  COMPANY,  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  New  Arithmetic,  by  .300  authors.  The  beet  Arithmetic  in  the  World.  Price,  $1.00. 

Eaton’s  100  Bessons  in  Business.  A new  work.  Very  praotical.  Not  a book.  Price,  $1.00. 


This  s’hooi  offers  superior  advantages  to 
ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hatlmann, 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


TEACHERS 

I Whose  hearts  beat  right  for  MUSIC,  find 

“The  True  Vocal  Method” 

Exactly  suited  to  the  work  in  the  School 
Room ; so  congruous  and  harmonious  is  it  in 
EVERY  particular.  Please  send  25  cents  to 
Donohue  & Hennbbbbry,  Chicago,  and 
ecure  a copy  by  mail.  It  will  pay  you. 


THE  Toy 
I tOeclillil 
likes  lest! 

This  is  the  tiN 
le  of  a descrip- 
tive Price-list, 
richly  illustra- 
ted in  colour- 
print,  of  the 

■ANCHOR  STONE 
BUILDING  BOX, 

which  should 
ba  fgund  in 
every  family  and  may  be  obtained  ft-om  All  Toy 
dealers.  Stationers  and  Educational  Depots.  The 
Price-list  will  be  foi-warded  gratis  on  applioaUon  to 

F.  AD.  RICHTER  & Co. 


4LWAYS  ASK  FOR  IR  S 

OSLEBSATEO  ^ in 

STEEL  PENS^  ■ lailwV 


STEEL  PENSi 


SCHOOL  NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co., 

26  John  Street,  New  York. 


No,  048 


FALCON  PEN. 
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Payson,  Dunton  & Scribner’s 


CAREFUL 

SELECTIONS 


STEEL  PENS 


FOREICN 

MANUFACTURE 


No.  1 17,  Excelsior, 84  cents  per  gross 

No.  217,  Intermediate,  ...  84  cents  per  gross 

No.  317,  Commercial,  ...  84  cents  per  gross 


No.  115,  School,  84  cents  per  gross 

No.  215,  Half  Stub,  ....  60  cents  per  gross 

No.  315,  Falcon, 60  cents  per  gross 


These  pens  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  material,  finish  of  points,  easy  action  and  durability. 

Inclose  six  cents,  and  send  for  sample  card,  containing  one  of  each  number. 


PO'TTBR,  KNIOETT,  AINSWORTH  & CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimEmiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimmmiiimmiimimmmiimmmimiiiiimiiiiiiiimmmniiiMmnniminiimiiii 


11^  The  Only  Practical  Lead  atid  Slate  Pencil  Sharpener  Ever  Invented! 


SIBLEY’S 

Pencil  Sharpener. 

Simple,  durable,  and  easily  kept  in  order.  Works  rapidly, 
and  make  a fine  point. 

The  only  Pencil  Sharpener  in  the  market  warranted  never 
to  break  a pencil. 

Warranted  to  work  twice  as  fast  as  any  Pencil  Sharpener 
in  the  market. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  terms. 

WILLARD  E.  SIBLEY,  Wax,tham,  Mass. 

P.  0.  Box  524. 


AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

FETSTGILS. 

A perfect  pencil  should  be  strong,  smooth,  black,  soft, 
uniform,  and  reliable,  hold  its  point  well  in  wear,  and  be 
pleasant  to  use  ; the  mark  should  disappear  entirely  under 
a good  rubber,  leaving  the  paper  clean.  All  of  these 
qualities  we  have  obtained  in  our  pencils  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  produced. 

Our  hard  grades  can  be  sharpened  to  a needle-point, 
and  are  capable  of  finer  lines  than  any  other  pencils. 

We  took  two  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1878,  where  we  exhibited  a case  of  pencils  containing 
1106  kinds,  no  two  alike. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Amer- 
ican Teacher  and  send  16  cts.  for  samples  worth  double 
the  money. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Just  Published ! 

Butler’s  Physical  Geography. 


The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  meteorology  and  physiography  has  placed  physical 
geography  among  those  sciences,  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of  modern 
education. 

Recognizing  the  important  position  that  physical  ge- 
ography now  holds  in  the  conrses  of  study  in  preparatory, 
high,  and  normal  schools,  the  publishers  respectfully  sub- 
mit BUTLER’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  to  the 

public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a text-book 
will  be  at  once  recognized. 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physi- 
ography, meteorology  and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall, 


Henry  Judd,  Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Ferrill, 
and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have  placed  Physical  Geography 
in  a leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  leading  principles  are  kept  clearly  in  view. 
Other  relevant  matter  is  placed  in  foot-notes. 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that 
have  yet  appeared  in  a text  book.  They  were  compiled 
from  the  latest  reports  and  charts  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the  British 
Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Redway,  a specialist  in  Physical  Geography,  an 
extensive  traveller,  and  a practical  teacher. 


E.  H.  BTJTlLiER.  & OO.,  F*u.l>lislxer®, 

17  & 19  So.  Sixth  St.,  PHILADELPSIA,  PA. 

N&w  England  Agency, 

WM.  H.  HOCKADAY,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOLMES’  NEW  READERS. 

Now  Ready  for  Primary  Schools. 

THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  AND  BRILLIANT  SERIES  YET  ISSUED. 

The  publishers  ask  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  educators  to  the  first  three  numbers  of  Holmes’  New  Read- 
ers, as  something  worth  seeing.  No  one  interested  in  primary  reading,  can  fail  of  being  pleased  at  sight  with  their 
many  excellences ; their  brightness  of  type  ; neatness  of  illustration ; natural  gradation ; and  the  happiest  presen- 
tation yet  made  of  the  Word,  Sentence,  and  Phonic  Methods,  all  conspiring  to  render  them  unique  and  unexcelled. 

The  high  praise  which  these  Readers  have  already  received  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  their  many  charming 
and  practical  features.  As  a specimen  opinion,  just  at  hand,  we  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  principal  of  a 
Normal  school : 

“ Of  all  the  school  readers  I have  yet  seen  yours  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  our  primary  teachers  say  they  are 
the  best.” 

The  low  price  of  Holmes’  New  Readers  will  be  appreciated.  Mailed  for  examination  : First  Reader,  15  cts. ; 
Second,  25  cents  ; Third,  40  cents. 

Teachers  are  also  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers  concerning  the  following 


I.JEAI>IJ\0  A]¥I>  POPUL.AR  TEXT-BOOKS: 


Maury’s  Geographies, 

Comprising  a Two-Book  .School  Series 

ami  a Physical  Geography. 

3Iaury’s  Wall  Maps, 


Venable’s  Easy  Algebra, 

Clarendon  Dictionary, 

Gildersleeve’s  Latin  Series. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Youth’s  Companion 

Increased  in  Size.  Finely  Illustrated.  400,000  Subscribers. 

Six  Serial  Stories 

BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE,  C.  A.  STEPHENS,  AND  OTHER  FAVORITE  AUTHORS.  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Twelve  Pages  Weekly  instead  of  eight  pages  will  be  given  nearly  every  week  during  1888,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
paper  almost  one-half,  giving  an  extraordinary  amount  and  variety  of  choice  reading  and  illustrations,  without  any  advance 
in  the  subscription  price. 

200  Short  Stories.  Tales  of  Adventure. 


FREE  to 


To  any  New  Subscriber  who  sends  us  $1.7o  for  a year’s  sub- 
scription now,  mentioning  this  paper,  we  will  send  the  Com- 
panion FREE  from  the  time  the  subscription  is  received,  to 
Jan.  1,  1888,  and  for  a full  year  from  that  date. 


JAN.1. 


4eS=-  New  Subscribers,  sent  in  November,  will  receive  both  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Double  Holiday  Numbers,  besides  the 
other  weekly  issues.  Those  who  subscribe  in  December  will  be  entitled  to  the  Christmas  Double  Number. 


Sample  Copies  and  Colored  Announcement  and  Calendar  free,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


Address  PERRY  I^ASOI^  & CO.,  41  TempSe  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


HORTOIV’S 

MAGIC  SLATE  CLEANER 

And  Automatic  Water  Reservoir  Combined. 

{Patented.) 


This  little  device  needs  but  to  be  seen  to  be  admired ; it  is  so  simple 
in  construction,  and  so  effective  in  use,  that  it  becomes  a necessity  to 
those  who  try  it. 

I liere  is  a demand  for  an  article  of  this  kind,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  demand;  but  with  no  success,  either  as 
regards  price  or  serviceableuess,  until  the  Magic  Slate  Cleaner 
appeared. 

So  simple  is  it  that  any  cliild  large  enough  to  handle  a pencil  can  use 
it,  and  so  effective  that  no  child  with  a slate  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  barbarous,  unhealtliy,  and  iilthy  practice  of  spitting  on  slates  pre- 
vails in  our  schools,  and  eludes  tlie  most  vigilant  teacher  Tlie  Magic 
Slate  Cleaner  gives  a drop  of  water  in  so  simple  and  quick  a manner, 
as  actually  to  remove  the  temptation  to  this  filthy  liabit,  and  all  pro- 
gressive teachers  will  hail  it  with  delight  as  a help  in  their  daily  work. 

The  cut  at  tlie  liead  of  this  page  is  actual  full  size  of  the  cleaner. 

Sample  by  mail,  free. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 

MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

FOR 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 

OUlNCy  PHACIICE  PAPERS,  I FAVORITE  THESIS, 

In  four  series.  | Or  Examination  Tablet. 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 


MILTON  BRA.DLF:Y  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Ollice  and  Salesroom,  59  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

PROGRAMME  FOR  1887-8  — A BRILLIANT  YEAR. 
SIBERIAN  PAPERS — “ LINCOLN  IN  THE  WAR”  — 
CIRCULATION  A QUARTER  OF  A MILLION  — 

THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 


From  its  first  issue  in  1870,  The  Century  has  never  ceased  to  grow, — to  multiply  its  attractions,  and  to  gather  together  the  best 
that  writers,  artists,  and  engravers  could  furnish,  and  lay  this,  month  by  month,  before  a constantly  increasing  audience.  A promi- 
nent newspaper  has  lately  said  of  The  Century  that  “it  is  doing  more  than  any  other  private  agency  of  to-day  to  teach  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  Nation  and  Democracy.  It  is  a great  magazine,  and  it  is  doing  a great  work.”  Its  average 
monthly  edition  is  now  nearly  250,000,  many  issues  needing  fully  that  number  to  supply  the  demand. 


THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER, 

Ready  everywhere  November  ist,  is  the  first  issue  of  the  new  volume.  One  of  the  great  features  of  The  Century  for  the  past  year 
(and  one  which  has  added  thousands  of  readers)  has  been  “ Abraham  Lincoln  : A History,”  by  his  private  secretaries,  Messrs 

Nicolay  and  Hay,  a work  upon  which  they  have  been  engaged  nearly  twenty  years.  The  events  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  early  life,  having 
been  narrated, — his  political  conflicts,  etc.,  the  writers  now  enter  upon  a more  important  and  personal  part  of  their  narrative  and  begin 

“LINCOLN  IN  THE  WAR.” 

The  November  Century  contains  “ The  President-elect  at  Springfield,”  with  new  material  of  rare  interest,  including  unpublished 
letters  from  and  to  General  Scott,  W.  H.  Seward,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Thurlow  Weed. 

After  the  “ War  Series  ” and  the  Lincoln  History,  the  most  important  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
by  The  Century  is  the  forthcoming  series  of  illustrated  papers  on 

SIBERIA,  AND  THE  EXILE  SYSTEM, 

By  George  Kennan,  author  of  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  arduous  journey 
of  15,000  miles  through  Russia  and  Siberia,  during  which,  by  means  of  especially  favorable  letters 
from  Russian  officials,  and  a knowledge  of  the  language,  he  was  enabled  to  visit  every  important 
prison  in  Siberia,  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  more  than  300  exiled  liberals  and  “Nihilists.” 

Graphic  features  of* exile  life,  “hunger  strikes,’'  the  traffic  in  names,  the  “knock-alphabet,”  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  described,  and  the  illustrations,  by  Mr.  George  A.  Frost,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Kennan 
throughout  his  journey,  will  add  interest  to  this  remarkable  series  It  will  begin  with  four  prelim- 
inary papers  on  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement,  the  first  one  of  which,  “ The  Last  Appeal  of 
the  Russian  Liberals,”  is  in  November.  New  and  striking  facts  are  here  told  for  the  first  time. 

IMPORTANT  SUPPLEMENTARY  WAR  PAPERS. 

November  contains  the  last  of  the  papers  by  distinguished  generals,—  " Grant’s  Last  Camparg^’ 
and  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  by  General  Horace  Porter,  a vivid  and  touching  description  ■:{ 
this  historic  event. 

These  War  Papers  have  probably  brought  to  The  Century  more  readers  than  were  ever  attract- 
ed by  one  feature  in  the  history  of  magazines.  It  was  for  this  series  that  General  Grant  was  first 
induced  to  write  his  reminiscences.  A number  of  supplementary  papers,  of  a general  and  untech- 
nical  character,  are  to  follow  the  battle  series,”  to  include  a paper  by  General  Sherman  on  “ The 
Grand  Strategy  of  the  War,”  with  narratives  of  personal  adventure, — tunneling  from  Libby  Prison, 

— the  torpedo  service,  the  telegraph,  etc.,  etc.  The  Lincoln  History  will  contain  much  that  is 
' ntirely  new  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Civil  War. 

FICTION  BY  EGGLESTON  AND  CABLE. 

Two  important  stories  begin  in  this  November  number,  — “ The  Graysons,  a Story  of  Illinois,”  a novel  by  Edward  Eggleston, 
author  of  “The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,”  etc.;  and  “ Au  Large,”  a three-part  story  of  Acadian  life,  by  George  Vv . Cable,  author  of 
“ Old  Creole  Days,”  etc.  Both  are  illustrated.  In  December  will  begin 

A THREE-PART  STORY  BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON, 

Entitled  “ The  Dusantes,”  by  the  author  of  “ Rudder  Grange,”  “ The  Hundreth  Man,”  etc.,  etc.  There  will  be  a great  variety  of  short- 
.■•tories  by  the  best  authors,  throughout  the  coming  year.  Many  of  them  illustrated.  “A  Little  Dinner,”  by  William  Henry  Bishop, 
is  in  November. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  FEATURES 

Of  the  November  Century  include  “The  Home  and  Haunts  of  Washington,”  with  an  interesting  frontispiece  portrait  of  Washing- 
ton, never  before  engraved;  “Augustus  St.  Gaudens,”  a paper  descriptive  of  this  distinguished  sculptor’s  work,  beautifully  illustrated 
with  engravings,  including  a full-page  picture  of  St.  Gaudens’ new  statue  of  Lincoln  for  Chicago;  “ Sugar- Making  in  Louisiana,” 
with  17  striking  pictures  by  Kemble,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FEATURES 

Of  the  year  just  beginning  will  include  occasional  articles  bearing  upon  the  subjects  treated  in  the  current  International  Sunday- 
school  Lessons,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson’s  interesting  photographs;  a series  of  papers  on  Ireland, 
its  Ethnology,  Customs,  Town  Life.  Literature,  and  Arts,  by  Charles  DeKay,  illustrated  by  J.  W.  Alexander;  papers  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  author  of  “Hunting  Trips  of  a Ranchman,”  portraying  the  wild  industries  and  sports  of  the  Far  West,  illustrated  by 
Frederick  Remington  ; further  important  papers  dealing  with  the  Colonial  Period,  by  Dr.  Eggleston ; Mrs.  van  Rensselaer’s  papers 
on  English  Cathedrals,  with  Mr.  Pennell’s  remarkable  illustrations;  Dr.  Buckley’s  timely  series  on  Dreams,  Presentiments 
.'spiritualism,  etc,  together  with  essays  on  Religious,  Educational,  Artistic,  and  other  subjects  of  the  day.  The  Century  for  the 
coming  year  will  devote  more  space  than  usual  to  Musical  .Subjects. 

The  Editorial  Departments  of  The  Century,  treating  political,  social  and  household  matters,  giving  literary  and  art  criticism 
and  detailing  the  progress  of  thought  and  invention,  have  been  a great  element  in  its  success.  Here  topics  are  discussed  of  vita! 
interest  in  connection  with  the  life  of  the  nation. 


The  Century  costs  $4.00  a year,  .‘I.l  cents  a number, — twehe  monthly  numbers  of  \t)0  pages  (and  150,000  words)  with  from  50  to  100 
pictures.  Begin  with  Novemher.  AH  booksellers,  newsdealers,  and  postmasters  take  subscriptions.  Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  full  prospectus,  etc.,  with  special  offer  of  back  numbers  of  the  Lincoln  history  at  a low  price.  The  Century  Co.,  II.'J  K.  Mth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SWINTON’S  ADVANCED  READERS 

IJV  FOUR  INUAUBERS.  By  PROF.  WILLIAM  SWINTON. 

Uniformly  bound  in  cloth  with  strong  leather  backs. 

These  books  are  put  forth  in  answer  to  a very  general  demand  for  reading  matter,  additional  to  that  found  in  the  regular  series  of 
Readers  by  the  same  author  or  by  other  authors.  They  have  been  prepared  with  the  same  care  as  to  literary  character  and  mechanical 
excellence  as  the  author’s  regular  series,  while  the  language  training  which  forms  so  valuable  a feature  of  those  popular  books,  is  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  continued  in  the  Advance. 

Swinton’s  Advanced  First  Reader.  i Swinton’s  Advanced  Third  Reader. 

128  pages.  Price  for  introduction  or  examination,  25  cents.  240  pages.  Price,  for  introduction  or  examination,  50  cents. 

Swinton’s  Advanced  Second  Reader.  i Swinton’s  Advanced  Fourth  Reader. 

176  pages.  Price  for  introduction  or  examination,  35  cents.  1 384  pages.  Price  for  introduction  or  examination,  65  cents. 


SWIIVTOW’S  READERS. 

Complete  in  five  books,  with  a Sixth  or  Classic  English  Reader,  designed  for  use  with  this  or  another  Series,  or  as 
an  independent  Advanced  Reader.  TIlB  Hast  Sc/lOOl  JEtCddifiy  HooTcs  EoctO/Vlt, 

WHITE’S  IJ^HIJSTRIAE  BRA WMO  — REVISER. 

12  Numbers  now  ready  for  delivery.  The  most  important  works  of  their  class  ever  issued.  Write  for  Descrip- 
tive Circulars,  and  particulars. 

A copy  of  one  o/ Webster’s  School  Dictionaries  should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  in  the  public  and  private  school. 

Our  brief  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  sent  free  to  ant  address. 

IVISOJVs  Sc  go.,  RuHlisliers, 

149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  ’ T53  and  755  Broadway,  New  York. 


Government  For  The  People  And  By  The  People 

CIVICS 

Civil  Government  in  the  Schools  of  Massachusetts 


In  reply  to  a recent  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Mass.  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  to  the 
Principals  of  the  Public  High  Schools  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  learned  that  Forty-Flve  out  of  every  Fifty 
Schools  NOW  have  this  branch  op  study  in  their  course.  This,  in  itself,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  wide, 
spread  interest  in  this  subject.  The  replies  to  this  circular  also  gave  evidence  that 

MORE  SCHOOLS  USE 

MARTIN’S  CIVIL  iGOVERNMENT 

THAN  ANY  OTHER  TWO  TEXT-BOOKS  COMBINED. 

330  Pages.  Vlmo,  Cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  90  cts. 

Of  the  importance  of  giving  the  people  in  evert  state  a most  thorough  and  at  the  same  time  concise  course  of 
instruction  in  Civics,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt.  The  safety  of  our  Republic  Demands  that  every 
BOY  AND  GIRL  SHALL  KNOW  THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  OUR  OWN  GOVERNMENT. 


PROFESSOR  MARTIN’S  BOOK  IS  PURLISHEB  BY 

A T->  A -r^  -Nmin  C3  IVIUW  YOTIIV  111  113  William  St 

S .A.  Pv)  Bj  O CJ  CA  CHICAGO  34=  3G  Madison  Si^treet 


‘.22  Bromfielfl  Street : BO.STUIV 


1026  Arch  Street:  PIHl.ADEI.PHIA 


American  Teacher. 


SXJJPFLEMICIVT 


A.  E.  WINSHIP, 
W.  E.  SHELDON, 


Editors, 


BOSTON,  DECEMBER,  1887. 


Monthly:  $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  EM  GLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
■ Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

BY  BERTHA  MONROE  RICKOFF. 

j And  when  we  climb  the  slippery  steep 

The  air  with  laughter  rings. 

ING  the  bells  across  the  dawning! 
j^L  King  the  bells  for  Christ  has  come ! 
'•Come  to  each  of  ns,  his  children. 

King  the  bells,  for  Christ  has  come ! 

The  hill  did  really  seem  alive 
With  happy  girls  and  boys. 

Who  made  the  crisp  air  fairly  ring 
With  merriment  and  noise. 

See  the  holy  baby  Jesus, 

Golden  glories  round  him  shed ! 
Softly  thronging  down  the  midnight, 
Angels  hover  o’er  his  bed. 

But,  Bertie  was  not  with  ns. 

Say,  Bert,  where  did  you  go  ? 
I’m  sorry  any  boy  must  miss 
The  day’s  fun  in  the  snow. 

In  the  East  a star  is  blazing ! 

Wise  men,  holy,  gather  near! 

Shepherds  leave  their  flocks  by  night-time ; 
King  the  bells,  for  Christ  is  here ! 

Bertie, — I eat  at  home  in  comfort; 

I didn’t  care  to  freeze ; 

I’ll  take  the  fire  a day  like  that 
And  stay  there,  if  you  please. 

Ring  the  bells,  oh  softly,  sweetly ; 

See  his  mother’s  tender  face ! 

He  is  ours,  the  little  Christ  child ! 
He  is  hers  by  God’s  own  grace ! 

For  my  part  I can’t  see  it, — 
Just  where  the  fun  you  find; 
The  going  down  is  good  enough. 
And  that  I do  not  mind  1 

Ring  the  bells!  oh  set  them  telling 
All  the  weary  world  ’tis  true! 

Ring  them  loud,  for  God  he  loves  us  j 
Christmas  day  is  born  anew ! 

But  then  I hate  to  climb  the  hiU 
And  drag  the  heavy  sled ; 

I never  could  see  fun  in  that. 
Whatever  others  said. 

Ring  them  for  the  little  children ! 

Tell  them  all  the  story  sweet, 

Of  the  starlight  and  the  shepherds. 
And  the  king  they  go  to  meet ! 

Then  shiver,  shiver,  shiver. 
Out  in  the  biting  wind ; 

Oh  no,  I’d  rather  be  indoors; 
There  comfort  real  I find. 

Ring  the  bells  for  God,  our  Father! 

Ring  them  for  the  baby  king ! 

Ring  them  for  the  glad  world  listening, 
Ring  the  happy  bells.  Oh  ring! 

Willie, — Oh,  but  we  do  not  shiver; 

We  run  and  jump  about ; 
And  then  it  makes  ns  warmer 
Sometimes,  I think,  to  shout. 

COASTING. 

BY  Y L. 

And  if  our  hands  when  coasting 
Are  cold  as  cold  can  be. 

We  swing  them  all  about  us. 
From  side  to  side,  yon  see. 

should  have  seen  ns  coasting ; 
We  had  a jolly  time ; 

' The  air  was  clear  as  crystal, 

The  icy  hill  was  prime. 

And  if  our  feet  are  chilly 
We  stamp  with  all  our  might 
I wouldn’t  miss  a coast  for  that. 
Not  by  a wondrous  sight. 

And  there  were  Rob  and  Harry 
And  Howard  and  John  and  Ned  ; 
And  Mary  came  with  Bessie 
And  cunning  little  Fred. 

Nor  do  we  mind  the  climbing 
When  down  the  hill  we  go. 
For  coming  up  we  walk  so  fast 
Our  cheeks  are  all  aglow. 

You  see  we  had  the  “ Firefly.” 
’Tis  very  swift  and  strong ; 
’Twill  hold  a dozen  fellows ; 
The  hill  is  steep  and  long. 

We  have  the  finest  coasting 
The  coldest  winter  days ; 
Indeed,  Bert,  if  you  only  know. 
Such  working  really  pays. 

Jack  Murphy  did  the  steering; 
We  seemed  as  the’  on  wings, 

For  pleasure  gained  by  labor 
Is  jnst  the  best  of  fun. 
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Oh,  I am  glad  the  winter 
Has  really  now  begtm. 

But,  Bert,  don’t  stand  and  shiver ; 

Come  out  and  jump  and  play  ; 
You’ll  feel  the  better  for  it, 

And  happier  all  the  day. 

And  bring  your  little  brothers, 
And  Sister  Lillie,  too ; 

I’m  sure  they  would  enjoy  it 
As  much,  perhaps,  as  you. 

It  makes  one  feel  so  happy. 

When  with  the  girls  and  boys, 
To  see  them  bright  and  merry 
And  hear  the  fun  and  noise. 

For  more  than  half  the  pleasure 
In  anything  we  do. 

Is  having  others  with  us ; 

Seeing  them  happy,  too. 


THE  MAGIC  SQUARE. 

BY  WINTHROP. 

fHE  magic  square  has  interested  and  diverted  mathe- 
maticians for  centuries,  and  the  interest  in  it  is  not 
lessened  hy  the  contributions  made  to  its  literature. 
For  a long  time  it  was  thought  to  be  a haphazard  ar- 
rangement of  figures,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is 
a “ method  in  it  ” ; and,  while  the  making  of  the  square 
is  always  interesting,  the  plan  of  it  is  clear  and  simple. 
Squares  of  figures,  which,  counted  upward,  across,  or 
from  corner  to  corner,  will  always 
give  the  same  result,  are  called 
Magic  Squares.  The  simplest 
form  of  the  square  is  formed  by 
arranging  the  first  9 numbers 
where  the  sum  of  any  row  of 
three  figures,  whether  horizontal? 
vertical,  or  diagonal,  is  equal  to  15. 
The  next  is  a square  formed  from  the  first  16  numbers, 
and  this  can  be  formed  by  several  different  arrangements 
of  the  figures. 


In  these  squares  the  sum  is  always  34,  and,  as  these 
figures  may  be  arranged  in  several  ways  differing  from 
the  above,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  attempt  some  of 
them. 

To  form  a magic  square  of  an  odd  number  of  terms  in 
geometrical  progression  is  an  easy  task  if  one  know’s  the 


rule.  Here  is  a square  of  49  numbers,  arranged  in  7 
rows  up  and  down. 
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In  this  square  the  sum  is  175. 

Directions  for  constructing  the  magic  square  are  as 
follows  : 

Rule  a scjuare  and  divide  it  into  the  required  niunber 
of  cells.  Begin  by  placing  the  figure  1 in  the  middle  cell 
in  the  top  row ; then  put  2 at  the  bottom  of  the  next  row 
to  tlie  right,  and  then  oblique  upward  to  the  right  with 
the  next  figures  until  the  cell  in  the  last  perpendicular 
row-  is  filled,  when  the  next  figure  is  carried  to  the  left- 
hand  cell  on  the  horizontal  row  next  above  it ; again  in 
diagonal  direction  upward  to  the  right  until  the  top,  or  a 
filled  cell,  is  reached,— if  to  the  top,  place  the  next  figure 
at  the  foot  of  the  next  row  to  the  right,  and  oblique  up- 
ward as  before  to  the  right ; if  to  a filled  cell,  put  the 
next  figure  directly  under  the  last  one  made,  and  oblique 
upward  to  the  right  as  before  until  the  top  is  reached,  or 
a filled  cell,  or  the  last  row  on  the  right,  — if  the  latter, 
go  to  the  left  cell  on  the  horizontal  row  next  above,  — 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  when  the  highest  and  last  number 
will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  row  containing  number  1. 
Wlien  the  top  cell  on  the  right-hand  column  is  reached, 
there  being  no  row  at  the  bottom  at  the  right,  the  next 
figure  is  placed  under  the  last  one  made,  and  the  next  to 
the  top  of  the  left-hand  column. 

With  these  directions,  and  a little  study  of  the  figure 
given,  any  magic  square  of  an  odd  number  of  cells  may 
be  constructed.  Magic  squares  of  5,  7,  9,  etc.,  may  be 
rejwlily  formed,  and  much  amusement  and  instruction  de- 
rived therefrom. 

A simple  rule  has  been  made  to  find  what  any  square 
should  contain : “ Multiply  the  number  of  places  in  the 
square  by  half  the  number  of  places,  and  to  the  product 
arid  the  other  half : and,  to  show  what  each  column  of 
the  square  should  contain,  divide  the  sum  of  its  square 
by  one  of  its  parallel  sides ; ” e.  g., 

3 X 3=:9  (9  X 4i) +4i  = 4,5.  45 -f- 3 = 15. 

7 X 7 = 49  (49  X 24^)  -f  24^=1225.  1225  7 = 176. 

'^Poignard,  a canon  of  Brussels,  published,  in  1703,  a 
curious  work,  in  which  he  showed  how  these  squares  may 
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be  made  by  combining  two  squares  which  are  in  them- 
selves ‘‘  magic.” 

Take  a square  of  25,  for  example.  Fill  the  upper  row 
with  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  arranged  in  any  order  ; 
e.  y.,  1,  5,  3,  4,  2.  Then  fill  the  second  row  of  the  square 
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the  most  remote  vacant  cell  and  then  written.  The  upper 
right-hand  column  would  then  contain  these  numbers  : 3, 
16,  9,  22, 15 ; the  middle  column,  7,  25,  13,  1,  19,  etc. 

There  is  the  great  Magic  Square  of  Magic  Squares, 
which  is  a magic  square  of  256  cells,  filled  up  by  the 
numbers  from  1 to  256.  The  construction  of  this  great 
square,  which  has  a number  of  interesting  and  curious 
properties,  depends  upon  that  of  a magic  square  of  16 
cells,  having  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  in  any  square 
of  four  cells  always  the  same. 

In  the  Scientific  American,  of  the  date  of  1870,  I 
think,  there  appeared  a curious  arrangement.  It  was  a 
magic  square  containing  a lesser  magic  square,  and  this 
lesser  composed  of  four  magic  squares,  the  heavy  lines  in- 
dicating the  several  distinctions.  The  sum  of  the  num- 


with  the  same  figures,  be- 
ginning with  tlie  third  ; 
thus,  3,  4,  2,  1,  5,  and  re- 
peat this  process  until  the 
square  A is  filled.  T o 
construct  square  B,  with  in 
like  manner  the  multiples 

of  5,-0,  5,  10,  15,  20,— 
in  any  order,  taking  care, 
however,  to  begin  the  sec- 
ond row  with  the  fourth  nundier  of  the  series.  Coinj)lete 
the  magic  square  C by  adding  the  numbers  in  one  squai’e 
to  those  in  corresponding  positions  in  the  second ; tlms. 
10  -f-  2 = 12  ; then,  20  -|-  5 = 25,  etc.,  etc.,  the  sunt 
being  written  in  corresponding  places  in  square  C.  This 
process  gives  squares  totally  unlike  those  made  by  the 
rule  given  above.  By  this  method  any  number  can  be 
made  to  fall  in  any  desired  place. 

In  the  Mathematical  Dictionary  there  is  given  a simjtle 
method  for  forming  a magic  square,  as  follows;  Set 
down  the  numbers  in  tlie  form  of  a natural  square,  as 
shown  in  the  dia- 
gram.  Then 
draw  straight 
lines,  cutting  off 
three  numbers  at 
each  corner ; viz.. 

1,  2,  and  6,  at  the 
upper  left-hand 
corner  ; 4,  5,  and 
10  at  the  up])(‘i 
right-hand  cor- 
ner, etc.  ; these 
four  lines  form  a 
square ; then  diaw 
inner  lines  paral- 
lel to  these  dividing  the  sciuare  into  25  cells ; 13  of  these 
cells  will  be  occupied  by  numbers.  Fill  the  empty  cells 
as  follows  : Each  number  in  the  corners  is  to  be  carried 
obliquely  m>  or  down  along  the  row  where  it  is  found,  to 
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bei's  m the  largest  square,  whether  counting  upward, 
across,  or  diagonally,  is  505  ; omitting  the  outside  num- 
bers, the  sum  is  404;  in  each  of  the  four  small  squares 
the  sum  is  202.  It  is  certainly  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment, but  no  rule  for  its  construction  is  ajjparent. 


MODERN  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  — (III.)* 

BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 

10.  Teach  the  numbers  from  10  to  19.  Whether 
story-telling  is  continued  depends  upon  the  teacher’s 
estimate  of  its  need.  Objects  should  be  used  at  any  rate, 
and  if  the  children  are  skillful  in  story-telling,  and  enjoy 
it,  they  can  do  it  with  little  waste  of  time. 

Tliey  should  keep  the  same  ten  objects  in  one  group, 
and  place  the  addition  near  it,'  but  they  should  not  be 
merged  as  below  10.  The  aim  up  to  10  was  to  have  them 
know  the  number  entire,— to  know  it  in  all  its  parts  and 
combinations. 

•CopyrlgUt,  IWT. 
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From  10  to  19  the  first  important  thing  is  to  have  the 
children  appreciate  the  relation  of  each  number  to  10. 
T^his  can  be  easily  and  promptly  learned. 
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Review  frequently  some  of  the  work  done  before  10. 
Have  much  practice  with  combinations. 

Teach  that  10  and  10  are  20.  Use  objects,  grouping 
two  tens.  Also  add  : 

10 

10 

Call  attention  to  the  2 as  the  sum  of  1 and  1. 

11.  Teach  that  10  and  10  and  10,  or  three  tens,  are 
30.  Have  them  grouped  as  three  ten  objects,  thus  : 

0000000000 

0000000000 

0000000000 

Add  them,  also,  thus  : 

10 
10 

IP 

30 

Teach  without  objects : 

2 X 10  = 20,  twenty 

3 X 10  = 30,  thirty 

4 X 10  = 40,  forty 

5 X 10  = 50,  fifty 
Call  attention  to  the  name  as  (two  tens)  twenty. 

12,  Teach,  also,  the  numbers  from  20  to  29,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  numbers  from  10  to  19.  Use  objects  in  the 
case  of  twenty-one  and  twenty-two.  Keep  the  twenty 
always  the  same,  and  never  merge  the  other  number  with 
it.  Teach  the  writing  of  the  numbers ; 

0000000000  20  + 1 = 21 
0 20  + 2 = 22 
0000000000  etc. 

Without  any  teaching,  let  them  write  the  numbers  from 
31  to  39. 


Never  use  objects  above  23  or  24.  No  child  who  is 
mentally  hopeful  will  need  them. 

13.  Count  by  2’s  from  2 to  40.  Count  the  same 
backwards. 

Count  by  2’s  from  1 to  39,  and  backwards.  Practice 
with  this  a little  each  day,  until  it  can  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  count  forward. 


ANSWERING  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SUPERINTENDENT  FRANCIS  COGSWELL,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  culled  the  following  advertise- 
ments from  Boston  dailies  for  use  in  examinations  of 
pupils.  They  are  selected  for  a purpose  other  than  the 
mere  educative  tendency  of  answering  advertisements. 
One  advertisement  would  do  that,  but  these  carefully  com- 
piled samples  indicate  the  kind  of  boys  and  girls  that  men 
and  women  desire,  and  the  variety  of  fields  open  to  those 
who  can  fill  them.  Each  pupil  was  expected  to  answer 
the  one  which  he  thought  himself  most  likely  to  secure : 

WANTED — A bright,  smart  young  boy  to  learn  the  leather 
business;  one  who  is  strong  and  willing  to  make  himself 
useful.  Address  “B.  B.  & Co.,”  50  High  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED— A young  woman  to  act  as  book-keeper  in  a man- 
ufacturing establishment;  must  be  quick  and  accurate  at 
figures ; one  accustomed  to  use  of  typewriter  preferred  ; first-class 
references  required.  Address,  stating  salary  expected,  “V,  91,” 
Herald  Office. 

WANTED — A clerk  in  a grocery  store ; one  who  is  industrious, 
honest,  and  can  give  bond  if  required;  age,  etc.,  and  when 
can  come.  Address  J.  L.  & Co.,”  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

WANTED — A young  lady  as  assistant  cashier  and  entry  clerk  ; 

experience  not  absolutely  necessary.  Address,  stating  ex- 
perience, if  any,  and  reference.  Abkam  Fkench  & Co.,  91 
Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — Printer  to  set  advertisements  and  take  charge  of 
weekly  paper ; no  press  work ; steady  place  at  fair  wages 
for  the  right  man.  Address  “ W.  B.  H.,”  3 Linden  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED — A young  lady  in  photographer’s  studio;  must 
have  good  business  and  artistic  talent,  and  come  well  recom- 
mended. Address  154  Tremont  Street,  Room  15,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED  — Immediately,  medical  student  or  physician  to 
travel  for  a few  months ; a lucrative  position  for  the  right 
man.  Address  Dr.  Stanley,  123  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED— A girl  for  office  work,  one  that  has  had  experi- 
ence ; mnst  be  a fair  penman  and  correct  at  figures.  Ad- 
dress Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Co.,  Malden,  Mass. 

WANTED— A young  man  who  is  steady  and  does  not  smoke, 
to  assist  in  a stable  ; one  with  some  experience ; name  price 
per  month.  Address  “A.  A.  A.,”  Revere,  Mass. 

WANTED— Immediately,  3 young  ladies  to  learn  telegraphy 
and  qualify  for  lucrative  situations  at  salaries  ranging  from 
$15  to  $.35  per  week  ; splendid  opening  to  the  right  persons.  Ad- 
dress Boston  Telegraph  Institute,  258  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

WANTED— Boys  from  16  to  18  years  of  age,  from  high  and 
grammar  schools,  as  stock  boys  and  junior  salesmen,  to  grow 
up  in  our  business ; none  others  need  apply.  Address  Mr.  Babky, 
with  Jordan,  Marsh,  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED— An  intelligent  girl  for  general  housework  in  a 
private  family,  10  miles  from  Boston  ; pleasant  home  and  good 
pay  to  right  person.  Address,  with  particulars,  “M,  94,”  Herald 
Office. 

WANTED— Girls  to  learn  to  set  type ; good  scholars  only ; 

also  a smart  boy  who  neither  smokes  nor  swears.  Address 
W.  C.  Cannon,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


6 X 10  = 00,  sixty 

7 X 10  = 70,  seventy 

8 X 10  = 80,  eighty 

9 X 10  = 90,  ninety 
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BOSTON  PENMANSHIP  IN  1790. 

E present  below  a fac-simile  of  a page  from  a 
writing-book  used  by  Edward  Cruft  in  1790,  in 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Boston.  We  are  indebted 
to  James  A.  Page,  master  of  the  Dwight  School,  for  the 
loan  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  taken.  Every  page 
of  this  book  bears  evidence  of  the  same  skill  as  seen  in 
this  fac-simile.  It  is  not  a copy-book  in  any  sense,  but  is 
made  up  from  a variety  of  exercises.  The  first  is  dedi- 
cated to  “A  Watch  ” ; the  following  is  the  sentiment : 
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The  second  is  on  “ Rural  Felicity  ” : 

“ How  blest  the  roan  who,  far  from  noise  and  strife, 

In  sweet  retirement  leads  a rural  life ! 

No  dupe  to  fashion  and  no  slave  to  fear ; 

Tho’  few  his  friends,  he  finds  these  friends  sincere, 

In  innocence  his  happy  moments  fly. 

Prepared  alike,  in  peace  to  live  or  die.” 

The  tliird  is  entitled  “ Success  in  Business ; or.  The 
Arts  of  Thriving.”  It  runs  as  follows  : 

“ When  Business  calls  us  to  unfurl  the  Sails, 

And  o’er  the  Surface  send  before  the  Gales ; 

Presence  of  Mind,  and  Courage  in  Distress, 

Are  more  than  Armies  to  procure  Success, 
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“ Could  but  our  Tempers  move  like  this  Machine, 
Nor  urged  by  Passions  nor  delayed  by  Spleen, 

And  true  to  Nature’s  regulating  Power, 

By  virtuous  Acts  distinguish  every  hour ; 

Then  Health  and  Joy  would  follow  as  they  ought. 
The  Laws  of  Motion  and  the  Laws  of  Thought, 
Sweet  Health  to  pass  the  present  Momenta  o’er, 
And  everlasting  Joy  when  Time  shall  be  no  more,” 


1 The  Sire  of  Gods  and  Men,  by  his  Decrees, 

1 Forbids  our  Plenty  to  be  bought  with  Ease.” 

j Following  these  are  extracts,  entitled  “ Freedom,” 
j “Advice  to  a Young  Tradesman,”  “Reputation,”  “Soli- 
tude,” “ Knowledge,”  “ Painting,”  and  “ Reading  and 
Writing.”  There  are  thirty-six  pages  containing  exercises 
similar  to  these. 
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PENMANSHIP.— (III).  * 

BY  W.  F.  LYON,  YOUNOSTOWN,  OHIO. 


tYMNASTICS  or  calisthenic  exercises  are  useful  in  con- 
nection with  the  writing  lesson.  A finger  exercise  will 
be  found  very  good.  The  teacher  should  stand  in  front 
of  the  school,  the  right  hand  straight  by  the  side  ; then 
swing  the  hand  directly  out  from  the  body,  sideways,  to 
an  upright  position,  quickly ; bring  it  back  to  first  posi- 
tion ; have  children  do  the  same.  Repeat  this  two  or 
three  times,  until  they  can  follow  you.  Now  ask  them  to 
watch  your  hand  ; as  it  goes  up,  separate  the  second  and 
third  fingers ; try  this  several  times  ; then  separate  tlie 
first  and  second  fingers;  then  tbii'd  and  fourth.  Ihe 
whole  exercise  need  not  occupy  more  than  two  minutes  ; 
it  will  amuse  the  children.  Lead  them  to  think  of  their 
fingers,  and  after  a few  days  they  will  be  able  to  separate 
the  fingers  at  will.  When  the  fingers  obey  the  will,  pen- 
holding becomes  very  simple.  The  teacher  should  take 
the  pencil  in  her  hand  and  hold  it  where  all  can  see ; 
call  their  attention  to  it,  show  them  where  it  crosses  the 
first  finger  (which  is  right  where  a ring  would  be  worn  on 
that  finger),  and  then  point  out  to  them  where  the  second 
finger  is,  and  where  the  thumb  touches  the  pencil.  This 
will  have  to  be  repeated  frequently  with  some.  A draw- 
ing of  a hand  on  the  blackboard  will  help  greatly.  Chil- 
dren will  look  at  a picture,  though  it  may  be  imperfect. 

The  third  year  is  the  proper  time  to  take  pen  and  ink. 
The  children  by  this  time  have  learned  the  foim,  position 
at  desk,  and  pen-holding,  so  that  we  may  now  give  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  new  implement.  The  great  source 
of  trouble  is  the  ink,  but  if  the  desks  are  supplied  with 
corked  ink-wells,  much  of  this  difficulty  will  be  avoided. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  return  once  more  to  first  principles, 
and  go  over  neai-ly  the  same  ground  as  that  over  which 
we  traveled  the  second  year,  but  we  can  move  more  rap- 
idly. We  can  use  more  words  and  much  longer  words. 
The  work  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  year  must  be 
slowly  and  very  carefully  done.  There  must  be  no  scrib- 
bling allowed,  and  the  children  should  be  taught  that  blot- 
ting is  disgraceful.  The  slovenly  practice  of  throwing 
ink  from  the  pen  upon  the  floor  should  never  be  allowed. 
Writing-books,  ruled  in  same  manner  as  those  used  in 
the  second  year,  will  be  found  well  calculated  for  this 
work.  The  pen  should  have  a rather  broad,  flexible 
point.  The  pen-holder  should  be  light,  tapering  toward 
the  upper  end  ; those  with  rubber  tips  for  holding  the  pen 
are  best,  as  the  fingers  will  not  slip  easily  upon  them. 

In  the  fourth  year  introduce  a book  with  a printed 
copy.  Let  every  child  be  provided  with  an  exercise  book. 
If  they  do  not  use  this  exercise  book,  they  will  write  a cer- 
tain number  of  words  at  a lesson,  and  no  more,  and  the 
writing  will  become  practically  like  di-awing.  Use  for 
an  exercise  book  the  same  book  as  is  used  in  the  third 


grade.  Open  to  first  copy  in  copy-book,  which  is  small  i. 
Study  it,  ask  questions  about  it,  and  answer  questions 
which  the  children  may  ask.  Place  an  exercise  upon  the 
board  which  will  develop  this  letter, — a counting  exer- 
cise for  five  minutes,  in  which  all  work  together  ; make 
fast  enough  to  hurry  up  the  slow  ones,  and  slow  enough 
to  hold  the  nervous  ones  in  check, — just  as  the  expert 
horseman  handles  two  sti-ange  horses  which  do  not  work 
quite  in  harmony.  When  the  teacher  has  them  perfectly 
in  hand,  she  may  stop  counting,  and  give  each  one  in  the 
room  a little  personal  attention.  Take  the  pen  and  show 
them  how.  She  should  not  spend  too  much  time  giving  un 
due  praise  to  the  bright  ones,  but  she  should  be  very  particu- 
lar to  assist  the  dull  ones.  When  all  have  practiced  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  exercises,  let  them  put  the  letter  or  word 
in  the  copy-book.  Write  it  once  or  twice  in  the  copy- 
book ; compare  with  copy.  Should  there  be  any  mistakes, 
go  back  to  exercise  book  and  correct  them.  Then  try 
the  copy-book  again,  and  so  on,  bringing  the  best  work 
to  the  copy-book  to  compare  it  with  the  perfect  copy.  It 
will  be  found  that,  working  upon  this  plan,  all  will  have 
great  freedom  so  far  as  speed  is  concerned,  for  while  all 
will  write  a certain  amount  in  a copy-book,  some  will 
have  done  twice  as  much  as  others  in  the  exercise  book. 
If  these  two  books  are  skillfully  handled  there  will  be  no 
drawing  done  in  the  copy-books,  and  yet  they  will  be  very 
carefully  and  very  neatly  filled.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
an  exercise  book  a copy-book,  and  vice  versa.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  teacher  who  works  in  this  way  will  not 
have  much  time  to  sit  during  the  writing  lesson.  She 
should  have  her  eyes  open  that  no  time  he  wasted  upon 
useless  exercises.  Allow  the  use  of  no  exercise  except  such 
as  she  dictates.  Count  whenever  necessary,  and  when 
counting  see  that  every  one  follows  the  count  closely. 
Watch  position  and  penholding. 

Fifth  year  : Use  No.  2 copy-book,  with  exercise  book 
in  the  same  manner  as  previous  year.  The  children  are 
at  proper  age  and  sufficiently  developed  muscular ly  to 
take  up  what  is  known  as  the  “ fore-arm  or  muscular 
movement.”  But  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  if 
the  previous  work  has  been  done  as  marked  out,  and  if 
the  teacher  has  perfect  control  of  her  school.  In  begin- 
ning this  allow  a great  deal  of  freedom.  Do  not  expect 
them  to  get  any  very  good  letters  for  some  time.  The 
small  i will  again  come  in  very  nicely  ; it  is  very  simple 
and  easily  made ; try  it  three  spaces  high,  and  bring  it 
down  to  the  required  height  by  degrees.  Loose,  mean- 
ingless exercises  do  not  amount  to  much.  Every  exercise 
should  have  in  it  some  part  of  a letter  that  is  aimed  at. 
When  children  once  find  that  they  can  write  with  this 
free,  easy  motion,  they  will  give  the  teacher  but  little 
trouble.  Create  enthusiasm  in  this,  and  it  will  never  die 
out.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  omit  the  copy-book 
for  a week,  and  perhaps  for  a month.  Do  not  touch  it 
until  all  have  become  thoroughly  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. 


Copyrlgtit,  1887. 
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THE  SPECIAL  OFFER 
of  The  Youth’s  Companion,  which  we 
have  published,  includes  the  admirable 
Double  Holiday  Numbers  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas,  with  colored  covers  and 
full -page  pictures,  twenty  pages  each. 
These,  with  the  other  weekly  issues  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1888,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  new 
subscribers  who  send  $1.75  for  a year’s  sub- 
scription to  January,  1889.  The  Com- 
panion has  been  greatly  enlarged,  is  finely 
illustrated,  and  no  other  weekly  literary 
paper  gives  so  much  for  so  low  a price. 


The  New  Englanfl  Bnrean  of  Eflncatioii. 

NEW  TESTIMONIALS. 

“ Hearing  of  your  excellent  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, I write  for  a circular  and  blank  form 
of  application,  with  a view  to  registering  with 
you.”  M.  E.  K. 

Warsaw,  HI. 

“ I am  very  comfortable  indeed  in  the  posi- 1 
tion  you  secured  for  me  in  this  college,  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you,  once 
more,  for  your  fidelity  and  efficiency.” 

Smith  College.  f.  W.  T. 


EI^EGANT  Silk-Fringed  Frosted  ChrisL 
mas  Card.  lOc.  or  5 for  25c.  CARD  CO., 
Montpelier,  Vt, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free.  jj 

VANDUZEN  & TIFT,  Cincinnati,  0.) 


quiet  onlcr.  Each  w't  contains  2h)  Imirc*  beautiful  chromo 
excejeior,  merit  and  credit  cards  elejjantly  litlwraphed  in 
sixty  diiicrcjit  dcsifrus,  colors  and  mottoes;  pnce  per  set 
• 1;  naif  set  lOK  cards  oOc.  J.jirgc  set  samples  pretty  chromo 
day  scliool  reward,  jirize,  fine  jgil’t  cards  and  teachers’ 
school  HunplicH  2f>c.  Price  list  and  few  aannilcs  free;  all 
postpaid  Dy  mail.  Postajxe  stamps  taken.  Please  send  a 
trial  order.  A.  J.  FOIJCH  & CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


Musical,  far-sounding,  and  highly 
satisfactory  Bells  for  Schools. 
Churches,  etc.  MENEELY  & 
CO.,  West  Trog.  N.Y.  Estah- 
lished  182«.  Description  and 
prices  on  application. 


WORK 


FOR  ALL.  S50  A WEEK 
and  expenses  paid.  Outfit  worth 
%h  and  particulars  free.  P.  O. 
.Vickery,  Augusta,  Me. 


I CURE  FITS! 

I do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a time  and 
then  have  them  return  again.  I mean  a radical  cure. 
I have  made  the  disease  of  fits,  kpilepsy  or  fall- 
ing SICKNESS  a life-long  stndy.  I warrant  my  rem- 
edy to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fail- 
ed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a cure.  Send 
at  once  for  a treatise  and  a free  bottle  of  my  infalli- 
ble remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

H.  G.  ROOT.  M.  a,  183  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


RBADINBB 

RECITATIDNB 

AND 

PLAYB 

COMBINED  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

240  Pages,  only  JO  Cts. 


wy  7 or  Gairetrs  "loo  choice  selections”  series 

\ I ^ / / is  now  ready,  ft  contains  much  original  matter, 

IV  I I / / (including  two  capital  new  Farces),  embracing 

A rv/l  Sentiment,  Pathos,  Humor,  Character  and 

Dramatic  Sketches,  Dialect,  Religious  and 
Temperance  Readings,  Dialogues, — in  fact  just  what  you  are  look- 
ing for  to  make  up  a first-class  Lyceum  Entertainment,  School  Exhihi- 
tion.  Church  Sociable  or  Parlor  Theatrical.  Price,  30  cents. ' Ask  youE 
Bookseller  for  No.  27,  or  send  price  to 

P.  GARRETT  & CO.,  708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Club  Rates  and  List  of  Contents  of  all  the  Numbers  sent  free. 

Every  Number  difierent.  Nothing  repeated.  Get  the  full  set. 


ELEGANT  AND  USEFUL 


Composed,  Selected,  and  Adapted 


THE  JOHNSON  REVOLVING  BOOK  CASE. 

With  Independent  Shelves  Adjustable  to  Books 
OF  ANV  Height. 

A SUPEKB  PRESENT. 
INVALUABLE  TO 

Lawyers,  Clergymen,  Physicians, 

Editors,  Bankers,  Teachers, 
Merchants.  Students, 

and  all  who  read  Books. 

CHEAPEST ! STRONGEST ! BEST  I 

Made  of  Iron,  finished  in  black,  with  beautiful  gilt 
ornamentation,  it  cannot  warp,  check,  split,  get  out  of 
order,  or  wear  out.  Each  shelf,  16  in.  square,  will  hold 
16  vol.s.  size  of  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia.  Holds  more 
books  in  less  space  than  any  other  device. 

No.  1,  For  Table,  to  bold  1 tier  of  books, 

“ 2x, 2 tiers 

“ 2,  “ Floor,  “ 2 •'  “ 

“ 3. .3  “ 

“ 4,  ” “ . “ 4 “ 

The  best  size  for  genera)  use  is  No, 

Shipped,  carefully  packed,  on  receipt  of  price. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


SI  0.00 
12.00 
12.00 

15.00 

18.00 


Descriptive  price  list  containing  testimonials  Free. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Stationery  and 
Novelties,  nearly  200  pages, sent  on  receipt  of  25  cts. 


ANDERSON  KRUM  STATIONERY  C0„ 

7 Bond  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CATARRH 


positively  cured  by  the  great 
German  Remedy.  Sample 
package  and  book  for  4 cents 
. H*  Medical  Hampton, Conn. 


J.  A.  BUTTERFIELD. 


The  most  desirable  supplementary  music,  for  the  use  of 
Primary. Grammar,  and  Ungraded  Schools,  yet  published. 


J he  selections  are  made  by  the  Editor  from  a number 
of  beautiful  pieces  recently  obtained  during  a personal 
visit  to  European  schools,  and  represent  the  latest  novel- 
ties in  the  market. 

CHOICE, 

CHARMING, 

CHEAP. 


-Specimen  Copies  mailed  for  retail  price,  20  cents.  One 
cent  stamps  preferred.  Liberal  discount  on  introductions. 


Address  the  publisher, 


F.  H.  GILSON, 

159  High  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


SCHOOLROOM  AIDS. 


We  publislt  many  works,  not 
School  Books,  of  special  interest  as 
Teiicliers’  Aids.  A list  of  these  and 


CLARK’S  STENCILS 

0,  with  a back  number  of  the 


Pu  '.ENOLOGic.tL  Journal,  sent  free. 
Send  Address  on  postal  card  to  , 


new^INYENTION 

NO  BACKACHE. 
'RUNS 
lEASY 


Cords  of  Beech  have  been  ( 
boors.  Hundreds  have  sawed  5 and  6 cords  dailv.  '‘Exactly" 
wbat  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  First  order  from 
your  vicinity  secures  the  Aqcnry.  TlluKtrated  ('ataloeue  FREE. 

Address  FOLDING 


Common  School  E^ncation, 

A Monthly  Magazine  Devoted 
TO  Methods. 

fSl.OO  A.  YEA.R. 

It  has  struck  out  a new  path. 

Systematic  Instruction  in  Methods. 

Eight  Series  of  Copyrighted  Articles. 

“The  Best  Teachers’  Paper 
I have  ever  seen.” 

Rend  for  sampU  eopy. 

Address, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,  PresideBt. 


EDUCTION. 

A Monthly  Magazine 

FOR  Educators. 

.fH.'l.OO  A-  YEAR. 

Vigorous.  : : : Intelligent. 

“It  is  an  honor  to  the  profession.”— E.  E. 
White,  Superintendent  Scliools,  Cincinnati. 

“ Admirably  conduated.  Fills  a place  never 
so  well  filled  before.”  — Wm.  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.,  Concord,  Mass. 


Teachers’  Agency. 

<100I>  TKACUERS 

FOR  

ROOR  PLACES, 
ROOn  P1.ACES 

FOR  

ROOD  TEACHERS. 


Fair  Dealing.  Trustworthy.  Reliable. 

Committees  constantly  applying. 

Teachers  for  all  grades  needed. 

Send  for  cirevdars. 


EASTERN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU, 

50  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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JS  THE  BURKOWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  -S 

PUBLISUERS,  BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

S3,  2T  Euclici  A. venue,  Cleveland,  Ohio- 


GampbeH’s  Economic  School  Register. 

By  Prof.  M.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Superior  to  anything  in  the  market,  in  economy  of 
time  and  price. 

Superior  to  anything  in  the  market  in  excellence  of 
manufacture  and  artistic  appearance. 


loot  <^iiestions  and  Answers 

ON 

UNITEW  STATES  HISTORY,  OKAIUMAR, 

OEORKAPIIV,  AKITII  tlETlC, 

THEORY  AIVH  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING, 
PHYSIOEOUY  AND  HYRIENE. 

By  prof.  B.  a.  HATHAWAY. 

Price,  Boiinil  in  Cloth,  each  50  cents. 

OTHEKS  TO  follow. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Others, 

WE  will  send  the  entire  set  of  six  hooks,  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  for  $2.50,  and  if,  on  examina- 
tion, they  are  not  found  desirable,  we  will  refund  the 
amount. 


The  author  of  the  above  books  has  had  many  years’  experience  in 
teaching,  and  in  his  books  he  has  asked  every  conceivabie  question 
that  would  be  likely  ever  to  come  up,  even  in  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion. Every  question  has  a complete  and  concise  answer  just  below 
it, — the  question  being  in  Italics  and  the  answer  in  Roman  letters. 
There  are  other  question  books  publislied,  ranging  in  prices  from  10 
cents  to  $1.75  eacli.  but  even  the  highest  price  book  is  not  half  as  com- 
plete, on  a single  branch,  as  these  are  for  50  cents.  We  repeat  it,  there 
are  no  other  books  published  that  at  all  compare  with  these  in  aiding 
Teachers  and  Students  in  preparing  for  examinations. 

Many  teachers  are  using  these  Question  Books  in  their  schools  in 
the  place  of  textbooks.  — they  are  so  complete,  and  sai'e  teachers  an 
immense  amount  of  hard  work,  everything  difficult  being  explained. 

They  ought  to  he  in  the  hands  of  every  one  seeking  knowledge. 
Purchase  one  copy  and  you  will  want  all  of  t^ra. 

Remit  by  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Amerimn  Express  Order,  Regis- 
tered Letter,  or  Bank  Draft, 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a rival  in  preparing  for 
Examinations,  for  reviewing  Pupils  in  School,  or  for  use  as  Reference 
Books. 

They  can  be  sold  in  every  family  that  has  children  to  educate. 

The  author  of  these  books  is  an  Experienced  Teacher. 


PEEAME  READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THEiU. 


Every  testimonial  printed  here  is  genuine ; not  one  was  solicited  or 
induced  by  gift  of  books  or  other  consideration. 

“ I have  a set  of  your  Question  Books,  and  I think  they  are  the  best 
I ever  saw.  I would  not  take  twice  the  amount  I paid  for  them  if  1 
could  not  get  another  set.”—  G.  O.  Sankey  (teacher),  Blomnville, 
Seneca  County,  Ohio, 

“ I have  just  received  your  Question  Book  on  Geography.  After  due 
deliberation  I am  confident  in  saying  that  they  supply  a want  long  felt 
in  the  teachers’  circle,  as  well  as  for  reviews  in  classes.  I predict  for 
them  an  immense  sale.”— W.  Hole  (teacher),  Montezuma,  Ohio. 

“ The  set  that  I received  some  days  ago  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  deserves  the  praise  of  all  earnest  teachers.”— A.  E.  Long, 
Salem,  Ohio, 


“ I am  so  delighted  with  your  Question  Books  I have  gotten  some  of 
my  friends  to  order  immediately.”  — Miss  Elvise  Hemphill  (of 
Hardin  College),  Mexico,  Missouri, 

“ Your  Question  Books  are  just  what  we  want  for  review.”— M.  E. 
Spahr  (teacher),  Chicago,  Huron  County,  Ohio. 


THIS  REGISTER  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWING  MERITS : 

It  has  been  prepared  by  a practical  teacher,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of 
long  experience  in  schools  of  different  grades. 

The  ” block  system,”  first  used  in  this  Register,  and  leading  partly 
to  tlie  use  of  the  term  “economic”  in  describing  them,  secures  great 
condensation  of  reports.  The  name  of  each  pupil  is  written  but  once 
during  the  school  vear,  and,  at  its  close,  his  record  of  attendance  for 
the  entire  year  is  before  the  teacher’s  eye  for  examination  and  com- 
parison. 

The  manner  of  binding  deserves  your  attention.  By  a simple  ar- 
rangement the  inside  pages,  or  "fillings.”  can  be  removed  easily  and 
quickly  when  all  the  spaces  for  names  have  been  used,  and  filed  away, 
and  a new  set  of  “ fillings  ” be  sewed  In.  Thus  the  same  outside  cover 
may  he  used  for  many  years,  and  the  expense  for  records  be  very  ma- 
terially reduced.  Tills  makes  the  Register  truly  “ economic.” 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Registers  only  the  very  best  material  is 
used.  The  paper  is  the  very  best  ledger  paper,  carefully  ruled,  and 
will  bear  a number  of  erasures.  The  general  make-up  of  the  book  is 
excellent.  We  believe  that  no  other  book  is  as  neat  and  attractive  as 
this  in  appearance. 

“We  use  ‘Campbell’s  Economic  School  Register’  and  like  it  very 
much.”— SuPT.  H.  C.  Ford,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  SCHOOL  REGISTER. 

(Copyrighted.) 


In  attractive  Beard  Covers,  with  removable  inside,  - - 75  cts. 

Renewing  Fillers,  Manilla  Covers, - 35  cts. 


This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently  manufactured  Register 
made  in  the  country.  Its  utility  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artistic 
merit.  The  Block  system,  originated  and  copyrighted  by  Professor 
Campbell,  is  most  economical  of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and,  by 
the  really  wonderful  condensation  which  it  permits,  is  just  as  econom- 
ical of  money.  One  Register,  which  will  last  an  ordinary  School  two 
years,  costs  but  75  cts.,  by  mail,  postpaid ; and  a renewing  Filler,  last- 
ing as  much  longer,  costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  EXAMINATION  RECORD. 

Board  Covers,  by  mail,  postpaid,  - - - 25  cents. 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neatness,  and  economy  of  time 
and  price,  possessed  by  the  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  approval  in 
same  way,  subject  to  refund  of  price  upon  return. 

8PECIAE  NOTICE.— On  receipt  of  price,  we  will  mail  a copy  of 
either  book  to  any  address,  and  if.  On  examination,  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condition,  and  within  season- 
able time,  refund  the  full  amount. 

WORDS  CORRECTLY  SPOKEN.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery. 
Ph.D.  Retail  price,  15  cents. 

Bound  in  extra  cloth,  stamped  in  black  and  gold,  printed  with  red 
line  borders,  wittily  written,  valuable  to  all  who  would  speak  their 
mother  tongue  with  accuracy. 

nOPULAR  SYNONYMS.  Cloth,  32mo.  Price,  10 cents.  By 
r mail.  12  cents, 

Twenty-five  thousand  words  in  ordinary  use.  Accurate,  cheap,  ele- 
gant. Elegantly  stamped  in  Ink  and  Gold. 

DUSK’S  MODEL  SELECTIONS.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

fl  Paper,  25  cents ; boards,  40  cents 
No.  I.  contains  a chapter  on  the  Principles  of  Elocution,  embracing 
the  subject  of  Elementary  Sounds,  Pitch,  Volume,  Qualily,  Movement, 
Accent,  Emphasis,  Articulation,  Gesture,  etc.  No.  IV.,  is  devoted  to 
selections  for  the  Young. 

Lithographed  Covers,  about  160  pages,  l2mo,  in  each  number. 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers. 

S3,  S3,  S7  EUCLID  AVENUE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


PUBLISHERS’  AGENTS  FOR  ABOVE. 

Messrs.  E.  L KELLOGG  & GO.,  '25  Gllnton  Place,  N.  T.  | THE  SGHOOL  SUPPLY  PUBLISHING  GO.,  3«  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


Series,  Vol.  XI..  No.  5.  ) 
New  Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  6.  1 


Boston,  Jan.,  1888. 


( Monthly  : »1.00  a Year. 
JNEWKNOhA.M)  PUBLISIIIKO  CO. 
( 3 SojiEKSET  St.,  Boston. 


— # THE  SERIES.  *— 

/\PPLETONS’  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

This  book  treats  the  subject  objectively,  makes  knowledge  precede 
definitions,  and  presents  facts  in  their  logical  connections,  taking 
gradual  steps  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  work  Is  designed 
to  be  elementary,  not  only  in  name  and  size,  but  also  in  the  style 
and  quality  of  its  matter  and  development  of  the  subject, 

The  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  great  care,  and  the  maps 
are  distinct,  unencumbered  with  names,  accurate,  and  attractive. 

Introductory  price,  65  cents. 


^i^PPLETONS’  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY. 

j This  volume  is  not  a repetition  of  the  Elementary,  either  in  its 
matter  or  mode  of  developing  the  subject.  In  it  the  earth  is  viewed 
as  a whole,  and  the  great  facts  of  political  as  depending  on  the  phys- 
ical geography  are  fully  explained.  Great  prominence  is  given  to 
commerce  and  leading  industries  as  the  result  of  physical  conditions. 
The  maps  challenge  comparison  in  point  of  correctness,  distinctness, 
and  artistic  finish.  Special  State  editions,  with  large,  beautiful 
maps,  and  descriptive  matter,  supplied  without  additional  expense. 

Introductory  price,  SI. 25. 

Specimen  copies,  for  examination,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  teachers  and 
school -ofipcers  on  receipt  of  the  introductory  price. 

Liberal  terms  made  to  schools  for  introduction  and  exchange, 

Tosohers  shonld  sand  for  our  new  DESOEIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  and  » Educational  Hotel." 
mailed  free  on  appboation.  ^ 


I>o  AlPPjLETO)]?^  & COoi)  JPUBX.ISHEM.Sj, 


BOSTON, 

ATLANTA, 


I^ew  York.  <- 


CHICAGO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PPLETONS’ STANDARD 


GEOGRAPHIES. 

Based  on  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Education,  and  giving 
Special  Prominence  to  the 

industrial,  commercial,  and  practical  features. 

The  most  successful  Geographical  Text-Books  published. 
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OROWIiVCir  liV  POPfJLAllITY  EVERY  I>A1^ 

Mu^id  f^ekdef^ 

By  JOHN  W.  TUFTS  and  H.  E.  HOLT. 

,-r-r-r  (\  They  are  the  most  thorouyhly  systematie,  progressive , eompletBf 
\\  |— I V r 1^*  They  are  the  most  musical.  [and  economicaU 

f V XI  A • 5.  They  are  the  easiest  to  teach. 

Every  Teacher  should  send  40  cents  for  Teachers’  Manna!,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  course.  Catalogue  and  Pnce- 
Ustsof  School  Publications,  Maps,  and  Illustrative  School  Apparatus  mailed  free. 

SILVER,  ROGERS,  & CO.,  Publishers,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

9 Bond  St.,  New  York : • 34  A '36  Vabash  Averiue^^  » 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS,  New  York  Mana&ier.  5.  A.  wiakwhui-  ac 


^ BARTLEY’S  IMPROVED  SCHOOL  RECORD. 


No.  1.  “DAILY  AND  ItlONTIILY  RECORD”  is  a pocket  dwly  clara- 
book  for  recording  attendance,  deportment,  and  reciUtion  ; names  written  but  once  in 
a term  Price.  60  CeiltS.  Small  size,  p^ess  board  covers.  48  pages,  36  cents. 

No.  2.  “MONTHLY  AND  A’EARLY  RECORD  ” is  a permanent  record 
of  the  monthly  averages  of  No.  1,  with  yearly  summary,  showing  the  absolute  and  rel- 
ative standing  of  the  members  of  a class,  in  the  above  particulars ; names  need  be  writ- 
ten but  once  a year  Price  COntS. 

No.  3.  “MONTHLY  YEAR  CARD”  is  a monthly  report  card,  with  envel- 
Ope,  for  inspection  by  parents.  One  card  is  used  for  a year.  Price,  $3.00  pcr  hun- 
drcd.  Without  envelope,  $2.00  pcr  liundrcd. 

No.  4.  “IMONTIILY  TERM  CARD  ” differs  from  No.  3,  in  being  used  for  a 
term  instead  of  for  a vear.  Price,  $3.00  pCP  h’d.  AVithont  envelopes,  $2.00  pCf  ll  d. 

No.  5.  “WEEKLY  TIME  CARD”  is  sent  to  parents  weekly  instead  of 
monthly.  Price,  $3.00  PCF  hundred.  Without  envelopes,  $2.00  pCF  hnudrcd. 

SAMPLES  of  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5 sent,  postpaid,  for  10  CCUtS  in  postage  stamps- 
^ (18  & !iO  ASTOB  PI-ACE,  NEW  YORK.. 

Taintor  Bros.  & Co.,  PuDlishers,  l:»o  franke^jkeet,  «o8t«n, 


Composition  Books 

Numbers  1 and  2, 

HOW  TO  THINK 

--  WHAT  TO  WRITE. 

Graded  and  adapted  to  pupils  from  8 to 
12  years  of  age.  These  books  contain  out- 
lines for  Composition  Work,  Rules  for  Punc- 
tuation, &c.,  and  Blanks  for  Writing. 

lies  mailed  postpaid  for  10  cents 
postage  stamps  for  samples  to 


Sample  ci 
2ch.  Sene 


ll33  Sc  134  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO. 


^oziD 

( LIQUID.  ) 

A preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Ex- 
haustion, Indigestion,  Headache,  Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  Etc. 

PRESCRIBED  A]ND  EITDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  COMBINES  WELL  WITH  SUCH  STIMULANTS  AS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE. 

Jt  makes  a delicious  drink  ivitli  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free.  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Devoted  to  the  Methods  and  Principtes  of  Teaching.  No.  5. 


THE  TEACHER’S  TASK. 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER. 

TE  who  the  teacher’s  place  would  fill  should  know  its  duties 
vast, 

Should  count  them  o’er  as  a novice’s  beads  are  through  her 
fingers  passed, 

And  earnest  prayer  on  every  one  thy  seeking  soul  should  cast. 

It  is  to  mold  ill-shapen  forms  to  beauty’s  image  fair. 

To  part  the  flakes  of  gold  from  dross  that  dazzles  with  its  glare ; 
To  snatch  from  out  a mass  of  earth  thought’s  diamonds  rich  and 
rare. 

To  fashion  well  the  crude  young  lives  that  o’er  life’s  threshold 
pour, 

To  curb  and  guide  the  restless  limbs  that  ne’er  were  curbed  before. 
To  rift  the  strains  of  Knowledge’s  hymn  from  out  the  world’s  dull 
roar. 

To  help  the  struggling  soul  along  its  pathway  toward  the  sun. 

To  rightly  paint  the  glittering  prize  for  which  life’s  race  is  run, 

To  light  the  lamp  which  shall  endure  until  the  goal  is  won. 

To  watch  for  rays  of  thought  that  may  with  future  brightness  shine. 
To  furnish  each  truth-seeking  heart  with  Wisdom’s  countersign. 

To  turn  the  current  of  men’s  thoughts  toward  Science’s  holy  shrine. 

To  catch  far  off  the  gleam  which  tells  of  perfect  manhood’s  dawn. 
To  strive  that  lines  of  truth  shall  be  o’er  fickle  fancy  drawn. 

To  add  the  mind's  uplifting  power  to  muscle’s  sturdy  brawn. 

To  feel  in  all  its  mighty  weight  the  greatness  of  the  trust. 

To  realize  the  feeble  strength  that  lies  in  human  dust. 

To  lift  against  a burden  that  seems  oftentimes  unjust. 

To  meekly  serve  when  critics  cry  that  labor  is  in  vain. 

To  sweep  with  patience  ’gainst  the  waves  that  roll  from  off  the 
main. 

To  weep  o’er  efforts  lost  and  then  take  up  the  toil  again. 

To  aim  with  care,  and  see  thy  shaft  fall  wide  from  off  the  mark. 

To  hear  rough  feet  tramp  rudely  out  thy  scarcely  lighted  spark. 

To  watch  the  eddying  waters  gulf  thy  fondly  builded  bark. 

To  sow  fair  seed  and  never  see  the  d.ippled  harvest  wave. 

To  give,  and  have  no  thankful  heart  e’er  bless  the  hand  that  gave. 
To  long  and  sigh  for  honor’s  crown  and  find  naught  but  a grave. 

But  then  at  least  when  thou  shalt  have  the  earthly  record  weighed. 
And  know  that  better  lives  were  lived  by  reason  of  your  aid. 

To  rest  in  peace  and  joy  because  so  well  your  part  you  played. 


All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walla  of  Time  ; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great. 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

— The  Builders. 


THE  CULTIVATION  IN  YOUNG  CHILDREN,  OF 
A TASTE  FOR  THE  LITERARY 
AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

BY  MRS.  jfjLIA  MCNAIR  WRIGHT. 

fHIS  taste  is  not  only  to  be  cultivated  in  children,  but 
is  even  to  be  created. 

Most  children  are  in  a state  of  mental  equipoise  and 
receptivity,  and  do  not  so  much  seek  intellectual  food  as 
accept  what  is  given  to  them,  or  absorb  what  is  left  in 
their  way.  ^ 

There  are  exceptional  children,  who  have  subjective 
instincts  so  strongly  marked  that  no  unfavorable  influ- 
ences are  able  to  divert  or  destroy  them.  Thus,  we  can 
conceive  of  no  surroundings  which  would  have  made 
Agassiz  other  than  a naturalist. 

But  the  case  with  most  children  is,  that  we  must  decide 
what  taste  is  desirable  for  them,  and  then  cultivate  it  in 
them. 

In  this  work  of  cultivation  there  are  three  almost  equal 
co-laborers, — the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  librarian. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  parent  is  convinced  that  a love 
for  literature  and  natural  science  will  develop  the  child 
in  much  which  is  worthiest  in  mind,  morals,  emotions, 
physique,  and  will  crowd  out  of  the  mind  and  render 
odious  the  vulgar,  brutal,  and  vicious.  What  shall  be 
the  method  of  cultivating  the  desired  taste  ? 

The  attention  of  the  child  should  be  constantly  called 
to  the  subjects  in  question,  and  in  an  attractive  way  they 
should  be  almost  hourly  presented  in  order  to  make  them 
a habit  of  thought.  The  flower  and  its  parts,  the  process 
of  its  growth,  the  bud  as  the  flower-babe  asleep,  the  leaf, 
the  blade,  the  corn  in  the  ear ; the  insect  with  its  wonder- 
ful wings,  its  horny  case,  its  clustered'  eyes ; the  fly  that 
wheels  over  the  table  ; the  fish  with  its  gleaming  scales,  its 
shape  fit  for  gliding  in  water ; the  bird,  its  structure,  its 
nest,  its  habits;  the  ant  hill  and  the  bee  liive  and  their 
inhabitants,  these  should  be  constantly  but  gently,  almost 
insensibly,  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  child.  Even 
the  manufactured  object,  the  silk  ribbon  with  its  cochineal 
dye,  the  paper  weight,  the  rubber  eraser,  may  be  made 
a gate  into  the  wide  domain  of  nature.  Can  any  fashion 
of  magnifying  glass  be  obtained,  let  the  looking  through 
such  glass  be  the  choice  treat  and  reward,  reserved  for 
high  occasions,  not  too  infrequent. 

It  is  the  parent  s instant  duty  to  give  reading  matter  to 
that  “reading  animal,”  his  child.  It  is  a crime  against 
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the  forming  mind  of  the  child  to  present  to  it  coarse  and 
hideous  trash,  either  in  picture  or  reading. 

If  only  a ten-cent  book  can  be  bought,  that  book  should  ^ 
be  good  of  its  kind.  ^Ve  may  not  be  able  to  get  high  art  i 
for  ten  cents,  neither  should  we  invest  the  ten  cents  in 
comic  valentine  horrors. 

The  songs  that  are  sung,  the  stories  that  are  told,  the 
verses  that  are  repeated  to  the  little  ones,  should  be  har- 
monious ; they  should  have  a harmony  of  word,  thought, 
subject,  method,  so  that  they  fill  the  infant  mind  with  a 
certain  divine  rhythm,  set  silver  bells  ringing  in  heart  and 
brain,  and  wed  the  notion  of  the  good  to  the  conception 
of  the  beautiful. 

The  parent  should  also  encourage  the  child  in  the  col- 
lection of  books,  and  of  natural  curiosities.  The  child, 
from  infancy,  should  be  taught  to  respect  books  and 
handle  and  keep  them  orderly  as  peculiar  treasures ; to 
purchase  books  as  it  has  opportunity;  to  make  scrap- 
books of  pictures,  poetry,  stories,  and  whatever  product  of 
print  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  this  way.  ^ 

Many  short  sighted  mothers,  zealous  for  neatness,  de- 
nominate the  multitudinous  seaside  and  wayside  curiosities 
which  children  gather  “litter”  and  “untidiness”  and 
“ trash,”  and  quickly  cart  these  collections  out,  often  to 
the  lasting  injury  of  the  child. 

We  commend  to  these  parents  the  consideration  that 
such  collections,  grown  to  a little  private  museum  in  the 
house,  will  be  far  more  sightly  and  hopeful  than  the  future 
pipe,  ale  bottle,  or  pack  of  cards,  and  it  is  an  imperious 
demand  of  nature  that  children,  that  all  people  claim, 
own,  and  gather  some  belongings  for  themselves. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  geological  collection  shall 
be  scattered  on  the  parlor  carpet,  the  “bugs”  laid  out 
on  the  baking-table,  or  the  shells  find  refuge  in  mother’s 
work-basket.  Indeed  a first  lesson  as  to  cabinets  will  be 
that  specimens  have  a legitimate  place  and  should  be 
ranged  and  cared  for.  But  every  child  has  a right  to  a 

place, if  it  be  only  a corner  that  can  be  spared, — for 

such  treasures ; and  the  wise  woman,  who  is  “ building 
her  home,”  not  a mere  brick  and  mortar  house,  but  that 
living  house,— her  children,  will  provide  shelves,  or  closet, 
or  boxes,  the  very  best  that  she  can,  and  teach  her  chil- 
dren pride  in,  and  care  for,  their  specimens. 

If  she  can  only  procure  a handkerchief-box,  asked  for 
at  a dry  goods  store  when  she  is  shopping,  or  a raisin-box 
with  a pane  of  glass  over  it,  she  will  secure  these  and 
make  it  plain  to  the  child  that  specimens  free  from  dust, 
with  unmutilated  wings  and  the  proper  complement  of 
legs  and  antennre,  insects  carefully  caught  and  painlessly 
killed,  are  essential  to  a useful  collection.  So  the  wise 
parent  will  help  the  child  to  dry  flowers  and  mount 
beetles,  and,  with  observant  care,  will  point  out  new 
wonders  and  beauties. 

But  it  happens  that  the  well-intentioned  parent  may  be 
ignorant,  both  of  what  to  do  ar  d how  to  do  it,  and  may  have 
no  idea  of  what  books  are  to  be  had  on  the  desired  subjects. 


Here  the  teacher,  fresh  from  college  or  the  normal, 
the  convention,  the  institute,  the  schoolroom,  has  an 
errand  to  the  parent  as  well  as  to  the  child.  The  teacher 
should  diligently  suggest  to  the  parent  what  taste  should 
be  cultivated  and  what  methods  it  is  well  to  take,  and 
what  are  the  means  to  the  end. 

But  the  teacher  has  a direct  mission  to  the  child  in  this 
matter.  Taste  for  certain  studies  is  more  often  roused  in 
the  schoolroom  than  brought  to  the  schoolroom. 

A beautiful  thought,  a melodious  verse,  a pretty  turn 
to  an  idea,  can  be  so  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  that  the 
child’s  intellectual  eye  awakes  and  becomes  observant  to 
seek  out  and  delight  in  such  beauties  of  thought  and 
diction. 

By  the  judicious  teacher  the  study  of  natural  science 
can  be  so  yoked  to  amusement,  rest,  and  exercise,  that 
the  pupil  shall  scarcely  know  where  one  began  or  the 
other  ended. 

A teacher  in  a country  school,  when  she  saw  sleep  steal- 
ing into  child-eyes,  attention  lagging,  little  mouths  yawn- 
ing like  those  of  young  robins,  or  drowsy  heads  bowed  too 
low  over  slates  and  copy-book,  was  wont  to  say,  “ Here 
Anne,  take  your  slate  and  pencil  and  go  draw  for  me  that 
thistle  by  the  door.”  “ Go,  George,  and  for  ten  minutes 
watch  that  ant  hill  in  the  path,  and  then  tell  me  what  you 
see.”  “ Go,  and  carefully  examine  that  mullein  in  the 
fence-corner,  and  then  describe  it  to  us.”  It  is  needless 
to  call  attention  to  the  carefulness  of  observation,  nice- 
ness of  comparison,  and  acuteness  of  deduction,  and  the 
descriptive  powers  brought  into  activity  by  such  a course 
as  this.  Will  George  be  likely,  hereafter,  ruthlessly  to 
trample  on  the  marvelous  art  city  at  whose  gates  he 
watched  ? 

A corner  of  the  schoolroom  reserved,  with  shelves  for 
birds’  nests,  wasps’  nests,  snail  shells,  and  the  many 
wonders  that  an  observant  child  may  find ; a box  with  a 
glass  lid,  through  which  can  be  watched  the  metamorphose 
of  some  splendid  beetle  or  butterfly;  little  collections 
brought  from  mountain  or  beach  and  marked  with  the 
small  donor’s  name,— these  are  the  things  which  shall 
make  the  schoolroom  as  the  home  called  beautiful  to  the 
memory  and  a present  palace  of  delight  to  the  child  ; and 
men  and  women  of  pure  thought  and  refined  taste  shall 
rise  up  to  call  the  teacher  who  presided  there,  blessed. 
The  teacher  should  secure  simple,  attractive  books  on 
subjects  in  natural  history,  and  the  reading  of  them  should 
be  made  a pleasure  and  reward  to  the  pupils. 

The  teacher  thus  zealous  in  mind  cultivating  finds  an 
invaluable  coadjutor  in  a well  informed  librarian. 

A conscientious  librarian  will  have  a certain  acquaint- 
ance with  the  books  in  the  library,  their  subject-matter, 
authors,  and  literary  excellences.  This  will  especially  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  new  books ; the  librarian  examining 
reviews,  notices,  magazines,  publishers’  lists  and  announce- 
ments as  they  appear,  will  be  ahead  with  the  current  lit- 
erature on  various  topics.  Thus  in  command  of  the  field 
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the  librarian  has  a mission  of  suggestion  to  both  parents 
and  teachers  and  children,  and  here  a conscientious  libra- 
rian can  become  a potent  educator  aud  benefactor  of  a 
community.  Very  especially  is  thisNthe  case  where  chil- 
dren or  very  young  persons  come  to  the  library  to  select 
their  own  books.  They  may  select  an  amazing  amount 
of  useless  or  hurtful  books  merely  because  they  have 
heard  these  mentioned  or  praised  by  other  young  persons 
or  because  they  know  of  nothing  else  likely  to  please 
them. 

A gentleman  seeing  a girl  of  ten  often  at  a library, 
found  she  drew  out  and  read  many  books  of  a generally 
useless  character. 

He  said  to  her,  “Why  do  you  not  read  histories  or 
travels,  or  something  about  natural  history  ? You  can 
find  on  these  subjects  easy,  attractive  books.” 

She  replied : “ I did  not  know  there  were  such  books 
except  for  grown  folks.” 

He  presented  the  child’s  case  to  the  librarian,  asking 
that  her  reading  be  helpfully  directed,  for  a time,  and 
requested  the  child  to  take,  in  succession,  Abbott’s  Mary 
StuaH,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Jose- 
phine.  These,  if  not  the  highest  style  of  historic  reading, 
were  as  high  as  the  child  could  then  easily  comprehend, 
were  well  printed,  admirably  illustrated,  graphic,  and 
■entertaining. 

The  librarian  reported  that  the  child  was  delighted 
with  her  new  field  of  reading,  and  under  guidance  of  the 
librarian  she  read  not  only  histories,  but  travels ; some  of 
the  highest  types  of  juvenile  books  by  our  best  authors, 
and  was  fascinated  and  led  into  a new  world  by  Arabella 
Buckley’s  Life  and  Her  Children,  Fairy  Tales  of  Science, 
and  other  works  on  natural  history. 

If  parents,  teachers,  and  librarians  heartily  unite  in  cre- 
ating and  cultivating  elevated,  helpful  tastes  in  the  young 
we  shall  enter  on  an  age  of  intellectual  giants.  But  giants 
are  a race  nurtured  neither  on  chaff  nor  sweetmeats. 


A HAPPY  MORNING. 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

®TSS  M.  was  especially  happy  in  being  the  recipient 
of  a box  of  beautiful  flowers  very  often,  and  we, 
being  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  upon  the  arrival  of 
one,  so  enjoyed  the  exercises  based  upon  the  lovely  gift 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  sharing  our  experience  with 
others. 

During  the  opening  exercises  the  flowers  disposed  upon 
a stand  in  the  middle  of  the  ring  were  made  the  subject 
of  the  morning  talk,  which  developed  many  facts  concern- 
ing the  parts  of  plants,  their  functions,  and  how  we  should 
care  for  them. 

When  seats  had  been  taken  about  the  tables  both  classes 
were  supplied  with  a tray  of  blossoms;  everytidng  in 
readiness,  a basket  containing  colored  worsted  balls  was 


produced,  and  presently  Miss  M.  presented  a red  one,  in- 
viting any  one  who  \^ished  to  find  a flower  of  the  same 
color  to  raise  the  hand.  Soon  a volunteer  stepped  forth, 
and  selecting  a carnation  placed  it  beside  the  ball ; but 
not  feeling  just  satisfied  with  his  attempt  replaced  the 
pink  and  chose  a geranium,  whose  color  corresponded 
perfectly  with  that  of  the  ball. 

In  this  way  volunteeis  were  led  to  match  colors  until 
every  child  had  taken  his  turn  and  been  decorated  upon 
the  breast  with  the  flower  of  his  choice.  Very  gay  and 
happy  did  the  little  band  look,  as  all  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  spirit  of  “the  flower-party,”  seeming  to  appre- 
ciate completely  Miss  M.’s  generosity  in  sharing  her  gift. 

Later  in  the  morning,  as  the  regular  occupation  time, 
the  older  children  were  supplied  with  white,  rough-surface 
papers  and  paints.  Upon  the  former  was  a row  of  faintly 
outlined  oblongs  (that  form  being  the  one  under  special 
development  for  the  day)  to  be  “ painted  in,”  each  child 
using  the  color  corresponding  to  that  of  the  flower  he  wore. 

The  class  of  younger  children  was  provided  with  papers, 
like  those  used  by  the  older  children  in  size  and  quality, 
but  stamped  with  two  rows  of  circles,  which  were  to  be 
filled  in  by  pasting  over  them  circular  bits  of  paper  having 
the  same  color  of  the  flower  worn  by  individual  workers. 
The  circular  papers  were  already  prepared  with  a muci- 
laginous coating,  that  the  little  people  had  simply  to 
moisten  with  a tiny  paint-brush,  dipped  in  water,  before 
laying  and  pressing  them  upon  the  white  papers. 

More  industrious,  happier-faced  children  it  hasn’t  been 
our  good  fortune  to  see  for  a great  while,  and  the  genuine 
joy  with  which  each  small  worker  received  permission  to 
carry  home  the  result  of  a morning’s  industry  was  de- 
lightful to  witness. 


THE  HOME  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

BY  WINTHROP. 

■pT  may  be  a question  whether  it  is  wise  on  the  part  of 
C the  parent  to  encourage  children  to  retail  at  home  and 
before  others  all  the  details  of  school  life.  Without  ques- 
tion, children  should  never  do  or  say  anything  they  should 
be  unwilling  to  relate  to  their  parents,  but  when  they  are 
urged  or  permitted  to  repeat  conversations  between  other 
scholars  in  the  school,  or  remarks  made  by  the  teacher, 
the  danger  is  that  exaggeration,  that  besetting  sin  of  all 
children,  will  dominate  in  the  narrative  and  there  will  be 
given  a discolored  and  distorted  recital  which  may,  if 
sympathy  be  expressed  on  the  parents’  part,  result  in 
rendering  the  children  rebellious,  hypercritical,  and  re- 
sentful of  all  correction  on  the  teacher’s  part.  It  would 
be  well  if  all  children  were  given  to  understand  that  no 
criticisms  of  their  teachers  were  allowed  hut  those  strictly  re- 
flecting on  tliemselves  and  made  personal  by  their  own  mis- 
conduct, or,  if  the  children  so  conceive,  given  by  the 
teacher  in  an  uncalled  for  and  ungenerous  spirit.  / 
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But  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  and  there  is  a 
call  for  severe  censure  of  the  teachers  herein.  Teach- 
ers are  too  often  apt  and  inclined  to  make  severe  reflec- 
tions on  children,  on  their  misdemeanors,  misconduct, 
home  detentions,  etc.,  and  these  criticisms  are  all  one- 
sided, sarcastic,  severe,  and  usually  uncalled  for.  A girl 
comes  late  to  school,  hearing  a verbal  message  that  her 
mother  had  to  send  her  on  an  errand  which  took  longer 
to  execute  than  she  expected,  and  that  she  would  send  a 
written  excuse  for  the  tardiness  at  the  next  session.  The 
girl  enters  the  schoolroom  and  delivers  her  message,  stand- 
ing before  the  school,  but  speaking  in  a low  tone  to  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  is  annoyed  that  her  number  of 
tardy  cases  is  to  be  enlarged  and  retorts  in  a loud  and 
angry  tone,  “ So  your  mother  sent  you  on  an  errand,  did 
she  ? Just  as  I expected.  I suppose  you  all  got  up  to 
your  house  this  morning  at  a very  late  hour.  It’s  all  your 
mother’s  fault ; no  doubt  she  was  tardy  when  she  went  to 
school,  if  she  ever  did  go.  Can  your  mother  write? 
Then  why  did  she  not  send  me  a written  excuse  ? How 
am  I to  know  you  have  not  been  idling  your  time  away 
playing  with  the  boys  on  the  street  ? I don’t  see  why 
you  didn’t  get  up  earlier ; were  you  all  out  to  some  cheap 
show  last  night  ? You  needn’t  cry,  tears  won’t  wipe  out 
your  tardy  mark.  Every  girl  in  this  room  is  ashamed  of 
you,  and  ought  not  to  play  with  you  for  a week,  your 
bad  conduct  may  be  catching,”  etc.  This  is  no  fancy 
sketch.  It  is  true.  The  writer  overheard  it  not  so  very 
long  ago,  in  one  of  our  city  schools. 

Who  gave  this  teacher  authority  to  pass  on  the  acts  of 
parents,  to  criticise  the  out-of-school  doings  of  scholars,  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  children,  to  put  them  in  disgrace 
before  their  mates  ? Surely  there  is  a usurpation  of 
authority,  nay,  even  of  good  breeding  in  this  instance, 
and  it  calls  for  emphatic  condemnation. 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  an  isolated  case,  for  we 
have  heard  children  repeat  similar  remarks  as  made  by 
their  teacher  to  other  children  who  were  in  fault, — if 
fault  it  were, — only  by  the  direction  of  parents.  In 
nearly  all  cases  private  reproof  is  more  beneficial  than 
public,  and  the  wise  teacher  will  carefully  discriminate 
between  the  willful  wrong-doing  of  the  child  and  the 
wrong-doing  brought  about  by  the  child’s  obedience  to  the 
parent’s  command.  In  any  case,  the  parent  is  not  to  be 
criticised  publicly  ; if  the  teacher  has  reason  to  feel  that 
the  parent  is  to  blame  for  repeated  infraction  of  school 
rules,  then  the  teacher  should  be  womanly  enough  to  seek 
out  the  proper  person  and  make  her  criticisms  to  the  one 
deserving  them.  It’s  a cowardly  act  to  strike  the  parent 
through  the  child. 


Power  not  exercised  is  lost ; consequently  the  varied 
play  upon  the  emotions  through  the  many  exercises  of  the 
kindergarten  must  eventually  strengthen  various  powers 
of  the  child. 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 

BY  A SCHOOLMASTER. 

MAPPENING  Into  a classroom  of  boys  recently  I 
gave  them  this  question  : “ You  desire  to  know  just 
howold  I am,  so  I am  going  to  have  you  figure  it  out  for 
yourselves  and  this  is  the  problem.  I am  twice  one-half 
the  age  of  my  twin  brother  and  he  is  33  years  old,  now 
how  old  am  I ?”  The  boys  were  in  their  third  year  in 
the  grammar  grade  and  were  not  reckoned  stupid  or 
backward  by  their  teacher,  yet  this  statement  of  the 
question  was  so  much  a puzzle  to  them,  that  only  four 
boys  out  of  the  51  present  “ caught  on”  to  the  question 
and  gave  a correct  answer.  I fully  expected  every  one 
would  answer  correctly,  and  requested  all  to  stand  and 
to  resume  their  seats,  when  an  answer  was  given  that  was 
like  theirs.  Most  of  the  boys  insisted  that  I was  66 
years  of  age,  some  that  I was  49-^  years  old,  others 
various  answers,  and  but  four  that  I was  about  as  old  as 
my  twin  brother.  In  the  words  of  Artemas  Ward, 
“ What  is  the  reason  of  this  thusness  ?” 


QUICKNESS. 

BY  WAUMBECK. 

E recently  visited  a primary  school  in  Boston, 
spending  three-quarters  of  an  hour  which  seemed 
only  ten  minutes,  so  pleasantly  were  we  entertained  by 
the  charming  teacher  and  the  clean,  bright,  well-behaved 
boys  and  girls.  We  listened  to  a reading  lesson,  an 
exercise  in  mental,  one  in  written,  arithmetic,  and  a little 
singing. 

There  were  many  excellences,  but  what  impressed  us 
most  forcibly  was  the  quickness  with  which  the  teacher 
carried  on  every  part  of  every  exercise.  Her  expla- 
nations were  brief,  rapidly  given,  her  questions  pointed, 
short,  and  easily  understood.  The  children  were  trained 
to  give  quick  replies,  to  think  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  to  be  on  the  alert  mentally.  In  less  than  five 
minutes  an  example  was  written  on  the  board,  performed 
on  the  slate  by  40  pupils,  each  forming  in  line  in  the 
broad  aisle  as  rapidly  as  the  work  was  completed,  the  slates 
examined,  corrected,  maiked,  and  the  pupils  back  in  their 
seats.  More  than  80  per  cent,  had  correct  answers  and 
rose  en  masse  at  the  end  of  the  time.  Such  rapid  work 
seems  marvelous  in  the  telling,  but  the  boys  and  girls 
seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  if  it  were  some  pleasant  game  in  a 
kindergarten  school.  There  was  no  apparent  discipline. 
I do  not  remember  that  the  teacher  “ spoke”  to  a single 
pupil  for  being  out  of  order.  We  certainly  forgot  all 
about  “order”  in  such  an  active  atmosphere  of  loving 
labor.  This  same  healthy  quickness  of  mental  work  was 
illustrated  in  the  beautiful  exercise  in  Sight  Reading 
which  followed  Miss  Lovejoy’s  sensible  paper  before  the 
Primary  Section,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’  Association.  Let  us  grammar  school 
teachers  imitate  this  saving  of  time  exhibited  so  fre- 
quently in  good  primary  teaching. 
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Methods  foii  the  Schooli^oom. 

GRAPHIC  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  META  WELLERS. 

tRAPHIC  delineation  hy  means  of  maps  and  pictures 
is  the  natural  language  of  description  and  as  a 
means  of  gaining  clear  and  concise  conceptions  of 
countries  and  customs  is  well-nigh  indispensable.  In 
order  that  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  call  up  at  will  before 
him  a clear  mental  picture  of  a map,  a plant,  or  a 
canon,  close  observation  is  necessary,  and  a habit  of  con- 
centrating the  attention  upon  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration is  acquired  by  means  of  an  agreeable  diver- 
sion. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  that  hangs 
in  “ memory’s  hall”  is  a little  scene  entitled  Bordeaux,  in 


my  mother’s  work-box.  When  a child  I spent  many  a 
sunny  hour  in  sketching  the  old  vine-covered  castle  in 
the  distance,  while  in  fancy  I roamed  through  its  halls 
a titled  lady.  All  that  I read  of  France  was  in  some 
way  associated  with  Bordeaux,  a place  as  real  to  me  as 
my  own  surroundings.  To  see  the  old  town  with  its 
famous  wine  cellars  or  vaults,  in  which  the  choice  wine, 
laden  with  sunlight,  is  consigned  to  darkness  and  loneli- 
ness, like  a monk  to  his  cell,  in  order  to  become  refined, 
purified,  and  spiritualized,  is  still  one  of  my  day-dreams. 

The  red-letter  day  of  my  life  came  when  a Sunday- 
school  teacher  presented  me  with  a box  of  water-colors, 
accompanied  by  a sketch  of  red  currants  and  leaves. 
Children  are  natural  artists  and  innately  love  the  bright 
and  beautiful. 

Colored  crayons,  when  skillfully  used,  are  invaluable 


in  the  schoolroom.  Used  on  coarse  brown  wrapping 
paper  a landscape  can  be  made  to  stand  out  in  vivid 
reality  before  the  class ; while  on  the  blackboard  it  is 
exceedingly  effective. 

Map  sketching  should  be  used  only  as  a means  and  is 
of  little  value  when  not  done  in  connection  with  the 
lesson.  No  unnecessary  work  should  be  performed  in 
map-drawing. 

The  pupil  who  sketches  the  outlines  of  a state  or 
country  may  speak  of  its  position,  boundaries,  its  lakes, 
rivers,  or  sea-ports.  Another  may  put  in  the  mountains 
and  describe  the  surface,  rainfall,  climate,  and  natural 
scenery.  The  next  may  speak  of  the  drainage  of  a 
country  as  he  draws  the  rivers  and  lakes,  also  of  its  com- 
nflercial,  manufacturing,  and  fishing  interests.  In  con- 
nection with  the  productions,  lines  can  be  drawn  in 
colored  crayons  showing  the  approximate  northern  and 
southern  limits  of  cereals,  tropical,  or  semi-tropical  fruits, 
using  lines  of  different  colors  to  show  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts. In  this  department  of  the  work  I have  found 
Fisher's  Essentials  of  Geography  very  helpful.  In 
locating  a town  or  city  let  the  pupil  compare  it  with  his 
own  city  or  town.  Has  it  as  many  fine  public  buildings, 
schools?  etc. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  experience  and  ob- 
servation have  taught  us,  that  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  a people  we  need  only  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  its  political  institutions  and  its 
religious  system.  Having  ascertained  these,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  predicate  thence  the  state  of  education 
amongst  such  a people,  and  shall  then  be  in  a position  to 
describe  with  unerring  correctness  the  state  of  morals 
and  the  national  character.  This  analysis  and  com- 
parison constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  study 
of  Geography.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration that  the  map  of  Spain  has  been  finished  up  to 
this  point. 


Spain  is  a country  that  stands  alone  in  the  midst  of 
Europe,  severed  in  habits,  manners,  and  modes  of  think- 
ing from  its  continental  neighbors.  It  is  a romantic 
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country,  but  its  romance  is  different  from  that  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Germany,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
derived  from  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  East,  from  the 
school  of  Saracenic  chivalry.  The  Arabs  were  a quick- 
witted, proud  spirited,  and  poetical  people  and  their 
invasion  and  conquest  brought  a 
higher  civilization  and  a nobler 
style  into  Gothic  Spain.  Tn  con- 
nection with  this  topic  I have  read 
The  Alhamhra  with  my  class 
and  lived  with 
them,  as  the  gen- 
ial  author  puts 
it,  “In  the  midst 
of  an  Arabian 
tale.”  The  same 
author  tells  us  ^ 

that  “ One  of  the  Alhambra,  l 

greatest  pleasures  of  the  Spaniards  is  to  sit  in  the  beauti- 
ful summer  evenings  and  listen  to  the  traditional  ballads 
and  tales  about  the  wars  of  Moors  and  Christians.  This 
gives  us  the  key  to  the  character  of  the  people;  gay, 
courteous,  and  indolent  when  not  excited.  The  Escurial 
of  Spain  built  in  the  form  of  a 
gridiron  and  surrounded  by  a 
howling  wilderness,  the  creation 
of  the  disordered  mind  of  a 
gloomy,  bigoted  monarch,  re- 
veals to  us  another  side  of  the 
national  character.  The  gallant  j 
cavalier  who  touches  his  guitar 
under  his  lady-love’s  balcony, 
while  his  soft  eyes  gleam  in  the 
moonlight,  invites  her  to  witness  j 
the  cruel  bull-fight  the  next  day.  • 

She  steps  from  the  latticed 
bower  to  the  bloody  arena  with- 
out shrinking.  Romantic,  proud, 
cruel,  and  indolent.  In  con- 
nection with  the  present  con- 
dition of  Spain  letters  from 
correspondents  of  our  leading 
papers  give  the  best  idea.  A 
very  excellent  article  in  a maga- 
zine was  brought  in  by  one  pupil 
which  was  highly  appreciated  by 
the  class.  A pair  of  scissors  plays 
a prominent  part  in  my 
schoolroom.  I can  cull 
at  a moment’s  notice  an 
article  on  “Ancient  Hei- 
delberg,” “ The  Aus- 
trian Empire,”  “ The 

Midnight  Sun,”  “ The  Spanish  Cavalier 

Heart  of  Russia,”  “ The  Castle  of  Chillon,”  or  “ St. 
Helena,”  etc.,  etc.,  from  my  collection. 


These  articles 


have  the  merit  of  being  fresh  and  racy,  rather  than 
musty  and  dry. 

Pupils  are  rarely  at  a loss  for  illustrations,  yet  a 
caution  is  necessary;  mere  copies  or  reproductions  are 
not  desirable.  Let  tlie  pupil  study  some  picture,  then 
make  his  own  combinations.  A minaret  of  a mosque,  a 
vine-clad  hill,  a guitar,  or  a balcony  window  will  suggest  a 
theme  as  fully  as  a picture  worked  out  in  detail.  A 
lesson  such  as  I have  faintly  outlined  requires  time, 
thought,  and  research  on  the  part  of  teacher  and 
pupils.  After  several  days’  work  on  a country  I am  not 
unfrequently  surprised  by  a request  from  the  class  for  a 
UtLle  more  time,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
giving  too  much  time  to  a study  so  intensely  interesting 
to  all  I fix  the  recitation  for  the  last  half  hour  of  the 
morning  session. 

I have  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  history  of  Spain, 
which  I reserve  for  another  paper  on  Graphic  History. 


THE  OPENING  AND  CLOSING  OF  SCHOOL. 

BY  W.  E.  SHELDON. 

fHE  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  is  often  per. 

plexed  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting 
the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  school.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  self-possession  and  ability  of  tbe  teacher 
to  start  the  work  of  each  day.  The  want  of  method  and 
a well  considered  plan  of  procedure  will  often  result  in 
confusion  that  will  make  the  work  of  the  day  unfruitful. 
The  circumstances  and  character  of  the  school  should  be 
wisely  considered  in  these  exercises. 

No  one  method  will  secure  the  interest  of  the  pupils, 
which  is  essential  in  these  important  parts  of  each  day’s 
proceedings.  There  must  be  variety. 

Among  the  many  methods  the  following,  which  have 
been  tested  and  approved  by  experience,  may  be  suggest- 
ive and  helpful  to  those  who  are  in  doubt  how  to  conduct 
the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  their  schools : — 

The  singing  of  a familiar  hymn  by  the  entire  school  is 
calculated  to  put  the  pupils  into  a state  of  mind  and  heart 
in  harmony  with  the  purposes  for  which  every  good  school 
is  organized.  The  influence  of  music  is  refining  and 
stimulating  as  a morning  exercise.  The  reading  of  a few 
verses  from  the  Scriptures,  selected  from  the  Proverbs, 
the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  or  the  Book  of  James,  which 
present  moral  and  religious  precepts,  should  follow  the 
singing.  The  reading  should  be  done  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  manner  and  tone  of  it  should  enhance  the  value  and 
dignity  of  the  exercise.  The  chanting  or  concert  repe- 
tition of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  led  by  tbe  teacher,  completes 
the  devotional  morning  exercise,  in  a way  to  avoid  any 
reasonable  objection  that  could  be  made  to  the  exercise. 

A good  general  exeicise  for  the  entire  school  is  to 
require  each  pupil  to  rise  and  recite  a proverb,  moral 
maxim,  or  gem  of  poetry  for  one  day,  and  on  the  next 
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give  in  the  same  manner  a fact  of  value  and  interest. 
Another  instructive  exercise  is  for  the  teacher  to  place 
upon  the  blackboard,  the  previous  day,  the  names  of  half- 
a-dozen  persons  eminent  in  history,  in  literature,  or  in 
philanthropy,  and  require  the  pupils  to  give,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  brief  sketches  of  their  lives  and  works.  To 
vary  the  exercise  the  teacher  may  make  short  talks  on 
familiar  topics.  The  exercise  should  cease  as  soon  as 
any  lack  of  attention  or  interest  is  shown  by  the  pupils. 
Questions  may  be  handed  in  by  pupils  on  the  preceding 
day,  seeking  for  information,  to  be  answered  by  the 
teacher.  The  answers  should  be  clear  and  concise.  Long 
explanations  are,  as  a rule,  unfruitful  of  good  results. 
Questions  may  also  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  the 
previous  day  by  the  teacher,  to  be  answered  by  the  pupils 
on  the  following  morning  before  the  regular  order  of 
study  and  recitation  begins.  The  reading  of  a short, 
pathetic,  or  instructive  selection  from  the  best  of  standard 
authors  with  a few  words  of  explanation,  will  often  inter- 
est and  amuse  the  children. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  never  to  exceed  the  limit 
of  time  allotted  to  such  general  exercises.  About  ten 
minutes  is  all  that  can  be  wisely  devoted  to  such  intro- 
ductory work.  There  should  always  be  allowed  a short 
period  for  study  between  the  general  exercises  and  the 
first  recitation.  This  time  is  frequently  used  by  the 
teacher  in  making  a record  of  the  absent  and  tardy  pupils, 
if  there  be  any. 

The  closing  exercises  should  be  very  brief.  They  may 
consist  of  a song  by  the  school,  or  a brief  period  spent  in 
answering  the  question,  by  the  pupils, — What  have  you 
learned  to  day  that  you  did  not  know  before  ? The  hour 
for  closing  should  be  scrupulously  observed  by  the  teacher. 
Time  enough  should  be  given  for  pupils  to  prepare  for 
dismissal,  and  perfect  order  and  quiet  be  required  in 
passing  out  of  the  building.  Good  manners  are  promoted 
by  the  requirement  of  courtesy  in  the  dressing-rooms  and 
on  the  way  to  their  homes.  The  pupils’  attention  to  these 
“ little  things  ” reveals  the  spirit,  ability,  and  worth  of  the 
teacher,  quite  as  much  as  do  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
school.  The  example  and  personal  influence  of  the  teacher 
is  felt  and  measured,  in  the  general  management,  quite 
as  much  as  in  the  class  work.  One  of  the  best  means  of 
curing  absence  and  tardiness  is  to  make  the  opening 
exercises  so  interesting  that  the  children  will  feel  that 
they  have  suffered  a loss  hy  being  away  at  that  time. 
We  knew  a teacher  who  entirely  overcame  this  habit  by 
introducing  some  pleasant  exercises,  out  of  the  regular 
routine,  which  were  so  enjoyed  and  talked  about  by  those 
present  as  to  cause  those  who  were  habitually  absent  or 
tardy  to  see,  when  they  came,  that  they  had  missed  some- 
thing very  interesting. 


Give  the  essential  stamp  of  reality  to  everything  you 
teach.  Make  whatever  is  learned  a real,  livinir  thine 
with  the  child. 


NUMBERS  ABOVE  TEN. 

BY  ANNA  B.  BADLAM. 

Lesson  II.  — The  Number  Twelve. 


a.  First  wire 


Second  wire: 


Sight  work.  | 

-o-» 


Oral  Expression : Ten  and  two  are  twelve ; two  and 
ten  are  twelve. 

Two  from  twelve  will  leave  ten; 
ten  from  twelve  will  leave  two. 
Written  Expression : 2 10  10  12 

+ +1  ~1  -1^ 

12  12  10  2 


b.  First  wire: 


Second  wire: 


Sight  work. 


Oral  Expression : Two  5’s  and  two  are  twelve  ; two 
and  two  5’s  are  twelve. 

Two  from  twelve  will  leave  two  5’s ; 
two  5’s  from  twelve  will  leave  two. 

Written  Expression ; 

o ^ 5 5 

X_2  xj  XJ  X_2 

10  + 2=:zl2;  2 + 10  = 12;  12-2  = 10;  12-10  = 2 
c.  First  wire:  • O— • • 

Sight  work.  | 

Second  wire:  •— # 

1st  Oral  Expression : Five  2’s  and  two  make  twelve  ; 

two  and  five  2’s  make  twelve  ; 
Two  from  twelve  will  leave  five 
2’s ; five  2’s  from  twelve  will 
leave  two. 

1st  Written  Expression : 

2 2 2 2 

XI  X+  XJ  X 5 

10  + 2 = 12;  2 + 10  = 12;  12  — 2 = 10;  12—10  = 2 
2d  Oral  Expression : Six  2’s  are  twelve ; there  are 
six  2’s  in  twelve. 

2d  Written  Exjiression  : 2 

X + 2)12(6 


12 


d.  First  wire: 


Second  wire: 


Sight  work. 


1st  Oral  Expression  : 


1st  Written  Expression 


-0-0 


Nine  and  three  are  twelve  ; 

three  and  nine  are  twelve. 
Three  from  twelve  will  leave 
nine  ; nine  from  twelve  will 
leave  three. 

: 3 9 12  12 

+1  +J  -£  -L 

12  12  9 3 
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2(1  Oral  Expression : Three  3’s  and  three  are  twelve  ; 

three  and  three  3’s  are 

twelve. 

Three  from  twelve  will  leave 
three  3’s  ; three  3’s  from 

twelve  will  leave  three. 

2d  Written  Expression  : 

3 3 3 3 

X ^ X ^ X_3  X ^ 

3 = 12  ;3  4-9  = 12;12  — 3 = 9;  12  — 9 = 3. 

3d  Oral  Expression  : Four  3’s  are  twelve  ; there  are 
four  3’s  in  twelve. 

3d  Written  Expression:  3 

X£  3)12(4 

12 

o-e-9 — ©-• 


e.  First  wire : ®— ®— 


Sight  work. 


1st  Oral  Expression  : Eight  and  four  are  twelve  ; four 
and  eight  are  twelve. 

Four  from  twelve  will  leave 
eight ; eight  from  tw'elve  will 
leave  four. 

1st  Written  Expression  : 4 8 12  12 

+8  -M  —±—l 

12  12  8 4 

2d  Oral  Expression  : Two  4’s  and  four  are  twelve ; 

four  and  two  4’s  are  twelve. 

Four  from  twelve  will  leave  two 
4’s  ; two  4’s  from  twelve  will 
leave  foui*. 

2d  Written  Expression  : 

4 4 4 4 

X2  X^  X^ 

8 + 4 = 12;  4+"8  = 12;  12-4  = 8;  12-8  = 4 

3d  Oral  Expression  : Three  4’s  are  twelve  ; there  are 
three  4’s  in  twelve. 

3d  Written  Expression:  4 

X+  4)12(3 

12 


f.  First  wire: 


Sight  work. 


-i 


Oral  Expression  : Seven  and  five  are  twelve  ; five 
and  seven  are  twelve. 

Five  from  twelve  will  leave  seven  ; 
seven  from  twelve  will  leave  five. 

Written  Expression 


Second  wire: 


: 5 

7 

12 

12 

+ 7 

-5 

-7 

12 

12 

7 

5 

Sight  work. 

►-© 

1 

1st  Oral  Expression : Six  and  six  are  twelve  ; two 
6’s  make  twelve. 

Six  from  twelve  will  leave  six ; 
there  are  two  G’s  in  twelve. 

1st  Written  Expression: 

6 ■ 6 12 

+_6  X_2  -_6  6)12(2 

12  12  6 

2d  Oral  Expression  : Two  3’s  and  six  are  twelve  ; six 

and  two  3’s  are  twelve. 

Six  from  twelve  will  leave  two 
3 s ; two  3’s  from  twelve  will 
leave  six. 

2d  Written  Expression : 

3 3 3 3 

X+  X+  X+  X + 

6 + 6 = 12;  6 + 6 = 12;  12-6  = 6;  12  — 6 = 6 

» ®— ® •— ® ® 0-®-0  ® 


h.  First  wire  : 


Sight  work. 


®-® 


Oral  Expression : Three  2’s  and  six  are  twelve  ; six 

and  three  2’s  are  twelve. 

Six  from  twelve  will  leave  three 
2’s  ; three  2’s  from  twelve  will 
leave  six. 

Written  Expression  : 

2 2 2 2 

X+  X+  X+  X_3 

6 + 6 = 12;  6 + 6 = 12;  12  — 6 = 6 ; 12  - 6 = 6 

i.  First  wire  : ®— O— ®— ®— ®— ®— ®--®— ®— • 

Sight  work. 

Second  wire  : • 

Oral  Expression : Eleven  and  one  are  twelve ; one 
and  eleven  are  twelve. 

One  from  twelve  will  leave  eleven  ; 
eleven  from  twelve  will  leave  one. 

12  12 

-+  — n 

11  1 


Written  Expression : 1 11 

+ n +1 

12  12 


MORE  BLACKBOARDS. 

jaiPROVED  methods  of  teaching  require  additional 
f apparatus.  The  blackboard  must  he  used  to  a greater 
extent  if  the  textbook  is  made  less  prominent,  for  the 
child  is  a creature  of  “sight.”  If  your  room  is  not 
surrounded  with  blackboards  three  or  four  feet  wide,  then 
give  your  committee  no  peace  of  mind  till  you  are  thus 
provided.  While  these  boards  are  being  made  for  you, 
purchase  cloth  blackboard,  60  cents  a square  yard,  and 
tack  it  up  in  different  places,  or  mount  it  and  hang  like 
a map.  Such  extra  blackboaids  will  always  be  handy  for 
preparing  lessons  before  the  class  assembles,  for  reviews, 
for  drawing  illustrations,  or  giving  the  epitome  of  some 
oral  lesson. 
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BOOKS  ON  THE  REVOLUTION. 

BY  CHARLES  F.  KING. 

the  last  four  numbers  of  this  magazine  a list  of 
f books  has  been  given  and  classified  by  subjects  in 
reference  to  various  parts  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
books  suitable  for  the  teacher’s  and  pupil’s  use.  The 
books  in  this  list,  called  the  “ Teacher’s  Side-lights,”  are 
readily  divided  into  two  classes ; books  designed  for  the 
teacher  s reading  at  home  and  those  especially  adapted 
for  the  pupils’  reading  at  home  or  in  the  classroom.  In 
the  former  list  appear  such  volumes  as  Bancroft’s  His- 
torij  of  the  U.  S.,Yon  Holst’s  Constitutional  History  of 
the  U.  S.,  Old  Land  Marks  of  Boston,  Bigelow’s  Frank- 
lin, Lossing  s Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,  Greene’s 
Life  of  General  Greene,  etc. 

If  teachers  wish  to  purchase  a few  books  of  this 
character,  we  should  recommend  Bancroft’s  History,  in 
six  vols.,  published  by  Little,  Brown,  & Co.,  Boston, 
($13.50);  Frothingham’s  Rise  of  the  Republic,  published 
by  ditto,  ($3  50)  ; and  Irving’s  Washington,  2 vols.,  pub- 
lished by  Putnam’s  Sons,  ($7.00). 

All  the  books  referred  to  for  teachers  will  be  found  in 
any  town  library,  catalogued  under  the  author’s  name. 

The  books  in  the  second  list  were : Mrs.  Richardson’s 

History  of  Our  Country,  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co., 
($4.50)  ; Boys  of  ’76,  by  C.  C.  Coffin,  Harper  Brothers, 
($3  00);  Camp-Fires  of  the  Revolution,  by  U.  C.  Wat- 
son, published  by  James  Miller,  647  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
(about  $2.00)  ; The  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Revolution, 
by  Chas.  H.  Woodman,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  ($1.00)  ; The  Romance  of  the  Revo- 
lution, published  by  Porter  & Coates,  Philadelphia, 
($1.00).  In  addition  to  the  above  well-written  juveniles, 
we  add  the  names  of  several  historical  novels  such  as 
Coopers  Lionel  Lincoln,  J.  R.  Simm’s  American  Spy, 
Cooper’s  Spy,  Simm’s  Partisan,  Horseshoe  Robinson, 
No.  67  in  Lovell’s  Library  (30  cts.)  and  Hawthorne’s 
Septimius  Felton. 

Mrs.  Richardson’s  History  covers  the  whole  period  of 
American  history  and  is  written  in  such  a life-giving, 
graphic  way,  as  to  enthuse  the  dullest  scholar.  Read 
to  a class  her  chapter  describing  the  battles  of  Princeton 
and  Brandywine  and  note  the  effect.  Most  of  the  boys 
in  New  England  have  read  Coffin’s  Boys  of  ’76,” 
although  we  recently  found  a teacher  in  the  same  part  of 
the  world,  holdinga  high  position,  who  never  heard  of  the 
book ! 

In  Camp-Fires,  the  soldiers  tell  one  another  about  the 
stirring  events  in  their  past  history,  and  thus  give  very 
brief  and  telling  descriptions  of  the  various  battles. 
Woodman  s Boys  and  Girls  contains  chapters  about  the 
First  Martyr,  Little  Burr,  The  Bea<itiful  Spy,  The 
Little  Black-eyed  Rebel,  Maids  of  Fort  Griswold,  The 
Son  of  Stark,  etc.  In  the  Romance  of  the  Revolution 
are  many  stories  and  anecdotes  about  Washington,  Ser-  j 


geant  Jasper,  Baroness  Reidere),  General  Putnam,  Ethan 
Allen,  Captain  Plunkett,  General  Marion,  etc. 

In  Septimius  Felton,  the  reader  is  carried  to  Lexing- 
ton, and  is  made  to  feel  as  if  he  had  lived  there  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Cooper  describes  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  in  Lionel  Lincoln  / the  same  author  de- 
scribes the  neutral  ground  in  AVestchester  County  in  his 
story,  The  Spy.  J.  R.  Simm’s  American  Spy  brings  in 
the  Battle  of  White  Plains.  AV.  G.  Simm’s  Partisan 
covers  the  time  and  locality  of  Camden,  S.  C.  Horse- 
shoe Robinson,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy,  contains  a fine  de- 
scription of  these  same  Stirling  events.  Fora  fuller  list 
of  books  on  the  Revolutionary  AVar,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  J.  AVinsor’s  handbook  of  the  American  Revolution, 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin,  & Co.,  Boston,  ($1.00). 
The  best  maps  of  the  battles  are  in  Carrington’s  Battles, 
A.  S.  Barnes  & Co. 


COLOR  LESSON  FOR  THE  LOAVEST  GRADE  — 
PRIMARY. 

BY  EMILY  A.  DELANO. 

Materials.  — Crayon,  prism,  worsteds,  paper,  chart. 

WHAT  is  our  lesson  upon  this  afternoon  ? Answer 
from  class. — Color. 

How  do  these  two  colors  compare  ? Individual  ans. 
— They  are  alike. 

And  these,  etc.  ? 

Class  may  show  me  some  colors  that  are  alike. 

How  do  these  colors  compare  ? Ans. — Unlike. 

You  may  show  me  two  colors  unlike. 

You  may  show  me  three  colors  unlike. 

You  may  show  me  two  colors  alike. 

What  have  we  found  that  colors  may  be  ? Ans. Col- 

ors may  be  alike  or  unlike. 

AVhen  do  all  colors  look  alike  ? ^?2s._In  the  dark. 

Then  when  do  they  appear  unlike?  Ans.— In  the 
light. 

AVhat  causes  the  light  ? Ans. — The  sun. 

AA^atch  the  glass  and  tell  me  of  what  a ray  is  made. 
Ans. — Colors. 

How  many  ? Ans. — Seven. 

Name  them,  ^ras.— Violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, orange,  and  red. 

What  is  there  to  the  rainbow  that  makes  you  like  to 
see  it  ? Ans, — The  colors. 

How  many  colors  ? — Seven. 

How  many  of  the  colors  of  the  sunlight  in  the  bow  ? 
Ans. — All. 

I will  write  the  name  of  colors  upon  the  board  and 
Frank  may  make  them. 

Green,  orange,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

How  is  green  made?  ylns.- Green  is  made  by  mixing— 
f yellow  ( red  ( 

I blue  ‘"■“e'iyullo.v 

How  many  of  the  colors  were  made  by  mixing  ? 
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Which  were  not  made  by  mixing  ? 

What  are  they  called,  and  give  a reason?  Ans. — Pri- 
mary or  first  colors,  because  they  are  not  made  by  mixing 
other  colors. 

What  colors  were  used  in  making  the  other  three  colors  ? 
^ns.  — Primary  colors. 

What  name  do  we  give  these  three,  and  why  ? Ans. 
— Secondary,  etc. 

Show  me  your  red  like  that  of  rainbow,  yellowest  yel- 
low, bluest  blue,  color  of  ripe  orange,  color  of  green  grass, 
purple  of  rainbow.] 

These  we  call  standard  colors. 

Show  me  a color  lighter  than  your  standard  red, 
blue,  etc. 

What  is  the  lightest  color  you  have  ever  seen  ? Ans. 
—White. 

How  do  we  get  these  lighter  colors  ? Ans. — By  mix- 
ing white  with  the  standard  color. 

What  name  do  we  give  them  ? Ans. — Tints. 

What  is  the  darkest  color  you  have  seen  ? Ans.— 
Black. 

Show  me  a red  darker  than  your  standard  red,  blue, 
yellow,  etc. 

How  was  it  made  ? Ans. — By  mixing  black  with  the 
standard  color. 

What  name  do  we  give  it  ? Ans. — Shade. 

What  is  the  difference  between  shades  and  tints  ? Ans. 

Shades  are  darker  than  the  standard  color  and  tints 

are  lighter. 

Name  nine  colors  we  have  talked  about  to-day. 

NOTES. 

Have  the  answers  in  complete  sentences.  I have  omitted 
them  in  the  writing. 

Have  paper  of  the  nine  colors.  I cut  the  paper  into  nar- 
row strips,  seven  inches  long.  Doubled  and  sewed  several 
strips  of  the  same  color  together,  forming  a loop  with 
ends  to  slip  upon  the  middle  fingers  of  each  hand, — giving 
one  child  red,  another  orange,  another  black,  and  so  on. 

At  the  close  of  lesson  had  gymnastics  with  the  papers 
still  upon  their  fingers. 

I passed  among  the  children  with  the  standard  color 
to  let  them  see  whether  they  had  the  standard  color,  tint, 
or  shade. 


ONE  HALF  AND  ONE  FOURTH. 

1.  ^ is  what  per  cent,  of  5? 

2.  What  is  ^ per  cent,  of  ? 

3.  Wliat  is  J per  cent,  of  -^  ? 

4.  ^ is  what  per  cent,  of  ^ ? 

5.  ^ is  what  part  of  ? 

6.  4'  is  how  many  times  ^ ? 

7.  What  is  the  sum  oi  ^ 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  ^ and  ^ ? 

9.  Wliat  is  the  quotient  of  -i-  ? 

10.  What  is  the  quotient  of  -H  i? 


BUSY  WORK. 

I^HE  primary  schools  of  large  cities  are  utilizing  many 
^ of  the  kindergarten  ideas.  While  there  are  some 
things  in  kindergarten  work  that  have  no  place  in  the 
regularly  constituted  primary  work,  which  requires  that 
pupils  make  a definite  advancement  in  the  ordinary  school 
branches,  there  are  many  other  kindergarten  ideas  that 
can  be  advantageously  used  in  the  earlier  years  of  school 
life.  The  general  title  of  “ busy  work  ” covers  much  of 
the  application  of  these  exercises  in  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  public  school.  Every  teacher  who  is  accustoming  a 
class  of  little  children  to  school  life,  who  is  taking  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  under  no  restraint,  who  have 
been  allowed  time  and  aids  for  play,  appreciates  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  little  children  out  of  mischief  when  not 
reciting,  of  having  something  always  ready  with  which  to 
keep  the  children  busy. 

It  would  be  interesting  could  we  know  the  variety  of 
devices  employed  in 
the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  the  coun- 
try. The  ingenuity 
of  the  teachers  of 
little  children  would 
command  the  ad- 
miration of  the 
world,  if  it  were 
possible  to  mass  the 
evidences  o f such 
ingenuity.  We  have  been  impressed  by  this  as  we  have 
been  into  primary  schools  in  nearly  a score  of  states. 
One  teacher,  with  no  apparent  effort,  and  in  little  time, 
has  the  children  first  draw  simple  straight-line  figures 
upon  the  slates ; at  another  time  she  has  them  draw  the 
same  upon  paper  ; at  another  time  they  cut  them  from 
paper,  then  from  pasteboard.  Without  dwelling  upon 
definitions  the  children  come,  to  know  thoroughly  all  sim- 
ple, plain,  line  figures.  The  children’s  attention  has  been 
upon  what  they  have  been  doing,  rather  than  upon  what 
they  have  been  learning,  but  they  have  learned  it  just  the 
same. 


In  the  Keith  School,  Chicago,  one  of  the  teachers  se- 
cured for  the  school  little  ground-glass  slates,  whicli  cost 
but  fifty  cents  a dozen,  and  furnished  the  children  outline 
pictures  to  place  beneath  the  glass  to  aid  them  in  draw- 
ing In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  teach  lines,  straight  and 
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curved,  circles,  angles,  straight  and  curved  line  figures. 
Not  only  in  simple  geometrical  figures,  but  in  outlines  to  be 
used  afterward  in  the  drawing  of  botanical  forms,  house- 
hold furniture,  and  other  simple  and  attractive  things, 
the  teacher  can  utilize  these  semi-play  moments  of  the 
child’s  school  life.  Pictures  come  with  these  slates,  hut 
many  of  them  are  too  difficult  for  the  “ wee  ones  ” 
to  trace,  and  the  teacher 
whom  we  have  in  mind 
has  prepared  a number  of 
simple  drawings,  which, 
after  they  have  been  traced 
by  the  children,  form  the 
basis  for  language,  lessons. 
The  teacher  simply  traces 
one  each  of  a number  of 
animals,  implements,  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  etc.,  in 
which  children  will  he  interested,  and  about  which  they 
can  talk  freely  in  a language  lesson.  When  she  has  one 
set, — as  many  as  there  are  children  to  be  kept  busy  at 
one  time, — she  has  the  material  for  as  many  hours  of 
“ busy  work  ” as  there  are  pieces  in  the  set,  and  for  as 
many  language  lessons.  We  have  had  the  cuts  made  of 
a half-dozen  of  these  drawings  which  are  in  actual  use  by 


her.  They  are  facsimile  representations.  The  teacher 
will  see  at  once  how  easy  is  such  work  with  such  outline 
drawings  as  these  for  use  with  the  slates.  Where  the 
teacher  cannot  provide  the  ground-glass  slates,  inexpen- 
sive though  they  be,  slie  can  use  the  ordinary  slate  by 
cutting  her  figures  from  pasteboard,  so  that  the  cliild  can 
hold  them  firmly  upon  the  slate  and  outline  them. 


Would  the  teacher  seek  to  direct  wisely  the  natural 
activities  of  her  pupils,  she  must  study  their  individual 
characteristics,  know  their  capacities  and  powers,  and  by 
guiding  and  controlling  them,  promote  symmetry  and  per- 
fection of  development. 


GEOGRAPHY— SHAPE  OF  SKY  AND  ZENITH.* 

(Fob  Pkimaby  Classes.) 

BY  A.  H.  KELLEY. 

Apparatus.— K hollow  rubber  ball,  the  halves  of  a hollow  rub- 
ber  ball,  a pencil,  and  an  umbrella. 

fEACHER. — “ As  we  were  standing  out  on  the  open 
plain,  where  the  earth  and  sky  seemed  to  meet  all 
around  us,  what  shape  did  the  sky  seem  to  have  ? ” 

P • — “ The  sky  seemed  to  have  a round  shape.” 

T- — “ Did  the  sky  seem  to  us  to  be  round  like  this  hol- 
low rubber  ball  ? 

P- — “ The  sky  did  not  seem  to  he  round  like  that  hall, 
hut  it  looked  like  half  the  rubber  ball.” 

T- — “ Now,  think  how  the  sky  looked,  and  how  it 
looks  whenever  we  can  see  much  of  it  above  our  heads, 
and  tell  me  if  it  looks  like  one  half  of  this  ball.” 

P — “ I think  we  see  the  inside  of  the  sky,  and  we 
see  the  outside  of  the  ball.” 

P- — “ Now,  some  of  you  are  thinking,  and  can  tell  me 
how  the  sky  looks  to  us  when  our  horizon  can  be  seen.” 

P. — “ When  our  horizon  can  be  seen  the  sky  looks  to 
us  like  the  inside  of  a ball.” 

P- — “ You  did  nicely,  little  one^  but  some  of  you  can  do 
still  better.  Have  you  seen  the  inside  of  a hall,  so  as  to 
know  how  it  looks  ? ” 

P- — “The  inside  of  a ball  looks  round  up  over  so 
(making  a motion  with  the  hand  to  express  the  meaning), 
just  like  the  sky.” 

P- — “ How  do  you  know  the  inside  of  a rubber  ball 
looks  as  Jennie  says  it  does  ? ” 

P- — “I  had  a rubber  ball  with  red  stripes  on  it,  and 
when  my  little  baby  brother  broke  it  open,  it  looked 
just  like  that.” 

P' — “ Did  it  look  like  this  half  of  a rubber  ball  ? ” 

P- — “ Yes,  sir,  only  it  was  larger.” 

T.— “When  we  stand  under  the  great  sky  that  curves  over 
our  heads  like  the  inside  of  the  half  of  a great  rubber  ball, 
what  part  of  it  seems  to  he  directly  over  oim  heads  ? You 
see  I can  put  the  pencil  under  the  half  of  the  rubber  ball 
here,  like  Fig.l ; or  here,  like  Fig  2;  or  here,  like  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  fig. 


Now  if  this  pencil  were  made  long  enough  to  reach  the 
sky,  where  would  it  toucli  ? Like  which  of  these  figures 
on  the  board,  just  like  the  positions  of  the  pencil  and  the 
rubber  ball,  would  it  be  ? ” 

P ■ — “ H the  pencil  were  long  enougli  to  reach  the  sky, 
it  would  look  like  the  figure  3 on  tlie  board.” 

• Copyrljrlit.  1SS7. 
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X. “ Why  do  you  think  the  pencil  would  touch  the 

shy  as  it  does  the  ball  as  I hold  it 
now?”  (holding  ball  and  pencil,  as  in 

Fig.  4.) 

P. — “ Because  the  pencil  touches 
the  highest’ part  of  the  ball  now,  and 
if  the  pencil  were  long  enough  to 
touch  the  sky  it  would  touch  the 
i?ig.  4.  highest  point  of  the  sky.” 

T, “Why  do  you  think  the  pencil  would  touch  the 

highest  part  of  the  sky,  if  it  were  long  enough  ?” 

p._“  The  pencil  would  go  up  straight  over  our  heads 
to  touch  the  sky,  and  that  is  the  highest  place  in  the  sky.” 

,,  “ If  a boy  in  South  Boston  had  a pencil  long  enough 

to  reach  the  sky,  what  part  of  the  sky  would  it  reach  ? ” 

p. “ I think  the  boy’s  pencil  in  South  Boston  would 

reach  the  highest  part  of  his  sky,  because  the  sky  is  always 
highest  when  you  look  up  so”  (pointing  directly  up- 
wards). 

p Elmer  has  told  the  whole  secret.  The  sky  always 

appears  to  have  its  highest  point  directly  over  our  heads, 
wherever  we  may  be.  It  would  be  the  same  if  we  were 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  highest  point  in  the  sky, 
dii’eetly  over  our  heads,  is 


called  our  zenith.  What  is 
the  highest  point  in  the  sky 
directly  over  our  heads 
called  ? ” 

P. — “The  highest  point 
in  the  sky  directly  over  our 
heads  is  called  our  zenith.” 
T. — “As  every  person 
has  his  horizon,  no  matter 
where  he  may  be,  so  every  person  has  his  zenith. 

“If  a half  of  our  rubber  ball  were  as  large  as  this 
umbrella  and  our  pencil  as  large  as  the  handle,  we  could 
see  just  where  the  pencil  should  be  to  touch  the  highest 
part  of  the  ball.  Suppose  the  umbrella  to  be  your  sky, 
where  must  the  handle  be  ? ” 

P.— “The  handle  of  the  umbrella  must  be  above  my 
head,  if  the  umbrella  is  to  be  my  sky.” 

T, — “ Now  let  us  think  of  the  sky  as  a great  umbrella 
held  over  us,  with  the  highest  part  above  our  head.  Do 
people  carry  umbrellas  ? ” 

p. “Yes,  sir;  people  can  carry  umbrellas  wherever 

they  go.” 

p. — “ As  people  carry  umbrellas,  keeping  the  highest 
part  above  their  heads,  so  they  may  be  said  to  carry  the 
highest  part  of  the  great  sky  umbrella  above  their  heads, 
for  the  sky  seems  to  change  its  position  wlien  we  move, 
just  as  the  umbrella  does  when  we  carry  it.  Does  the 
sky  have  ribs  like  the  umbrella  ? ” 

p. “ The  sky  has  no  ribs  like  the  umbrella.” 

p. “You,  of  eoui'se,  see  that  the  sky  has  neither 

handle  or  ribs,  and  so  is  more  like  the  half  of  the  rubber 
b dl  than  it  is  like  the  ninhrella.” 


Music  DEPARTMEtiT. 

THE  USE  OF  TERMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  MUSIC. 

BY  W.  8.  TILDEN. 

®NE  of  the  seeming  hindrances  to  a general  progress  in 
the  understanding  of  the  elements  of  music  is  the  great 
diversity  in  nomenclature,  and  the  loose  habit,  not  to  say 
carelessness,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  terms  employed. 
In  the  presentation  of  topics  in  other  branches  of  study, 
exact  statement  and  precise  terminology  are  found  indis- 
pensable. Music  seems  to  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
respect  to  these  things,  there  being  little  agreement  on  the 
part  of  its  teachers  or  among  writers  on  the  subject.  If 
an  association  of  music  teachers  could  do  no  more  than  to 
decide  upon  and  adhere  to  some  uniformity  in  the  phrase- 
ology and  the  terms  which  are  in  such  constant  use  when- 
ever a lesson  is  given,  it  would  be  rendering  valuable 
help  to  musical  progress,  or  at  least  be  taking  some  of  the 
stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  pupil’s  pathway.  Every 
teacher  of  experience  knows  how  necessary  precision  of 
statement  is,  and  that  unless  the  pupil’s  mind  is  to  be  left 
in  helpless  confusion,  a definite  and  unmistakable  name 
must  be  given  to  the  object  with  which  we  are  dealing  and 
about  which  we  propose  to  talk,  so  that  the  name  may  call 
up  at  once  the  specific  idea. 

Let  us  observe  a few  of  the  vague  and  misleading  ex- 
pressions often  heard  in  regard  to  musical  matters.  One 
man  hears  a note;  another,  a tone ; still  another,  a sowntZ. 
Again,  a note  is  said  to  be  only  something  to  be  seen  ; 
but  the  man  who  says  it  will  straightway  point  to  it  and 
inquire,  “ What  sound  is  this  ? ” or,  “ How  long  is  this 
note  ? ” 

A measure  containing  four  quarter  notes  is  sometimes 
common  time —four-four  time  ; or  quadruple  time,  quad- 
ruple measure,  four-heat  measure,  four-part  measure  with 
quarter  notes.  And  so  with  the  other  kinds  and  varieties 
of  measure.  Then,  as  to  what  a measure  is ; We  often 
hear  that  a written  measure  is  the  space  between  two 
bars,  and  that  a measure  as  heard  is  from  one  strong 
accent  to  the  next.  But  another  says,  that  is  simply  a 
a measure  in  primary  form ; a measure  may  have  some 
of  its  parts  on  either  side  of  the  bar,  or  from  one  of  the 
weak  parts  to  the  next  corresponding  part,  when  it  is  “ a 
measure  ” in  secondary  form,  and  just  as  truly  a measure 
as  the  other. 

Another  very  common  kind  of  talk  is  of  the  natural 
key,  key  of  one  sharp,  key  of  two  flats,  etc.,  while  others 
say’confidaiitly,  key  of  C,  key  of  G,  key  of  B flat,  without 
specifying  whether  major  or  minor.  Many  teachers  seem 
to  regard  key  and  scale  as  synonymous  terms,  and  present 
the  scale  always  as  beginning  with  the  tonic  in  one  octave 
and  ending  with  that  of  the  next ; while  some,  taking  the 
sounds  of  a key  in  regular  succession,  think  it  as  well  to 
begin  wdth  the  dominant  as  with  the  tonic. 
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The  naming  of  relative  pitch  also  presents  diversity. 
He  who  looks  upon  a major  key  with  its  seven  pitches  as 
the  resultant  of  three  common  chords,  do  me  so,  do  te 
rd,  and  fa  Id  do,  insists  that  these  seven  syllables  are  the 
proper  names  for  the  seven  sounds  composing  a key,  being 
simply  a short  way  of  saying  tonic,  dominant,  mediant, 
etc.  While  the  man  who  looks  at  the  scale-tune  as  the 
vital  and  fundamental  thing  in  music,  and  who  desires  to 
perpetuate  that  way  of  looking  at  the  subject,  fights  for 
the  numerals, — one,  two,  three,  etc., — as  the  only  names 
to  be  allowed  as  at  all  suitable  for  sounds  considered  in 
their  relative  capacity.  The  chronic  instrumentalist,  all 
the  while,  sticks  to  his  letters  through  thick  and  thin  as 
sufficient  for  all  purposes. 


To  one,  the  intervals  between  contiguous  sounds  in  the 
key  are  tones  and  semi-tones  ; to  another,  they  are  steps 
and  half-steps,  or  large  and  small  steps  ; yet  again,  look- 
ing at  the  same  thing  through  the  staff  only,  they  are  de- 
clared to  be  major  and  minor  seconds,  and  nothing  more. 

We  often  hear  that  a given  sound  is  one  heat  long, 
which  must  imply,  if  the  beat  is  performed  according  to 
directions,  that  an  instant  of  time  and  a considerable 
duration  are  one  and  the  same  thing  ; or  else,  that  the 
beat  is  to  be  made  in  such  a way  that  the  hand  is  in 
motion  all  the  while  the  sound  is  being  sung.  But  others 
say  that  the  duration  is  in  the  measure  and  parts  of  the 
measure,  and  that  the  beat  only  serves  as  a visible  sign  for 
that  instant  of  time  when  a given  part  of  the  measure  begins. 

Most  of  us  have  been 
accustomed  to  say  that 
the  staff  has  five  lines 
and  four  spaces ; an 
eminent  writer  of  late 
asks  teachers  to  say  six 
spaces,  inasmuch  a s 
those  above  and  below 
are  as  truly  connected 
with  the  staff  as  those 
between  the  lines. 

We  hear  very  fre- 
quently that  a sharp  on 
the  F line  raises  F a 
semi-tone  (or  a half- 
step, or  a small  step, 
plainly  not  a minor  sec- 
ond). We  are  assured, 
however,  that  F is  one 
of  the  names  for  fixed 
pitch,  which  makes  us 
think  that  if  F were 
raised,  it  would  be  no 
longer  F,  and  that  F 
shai’p  is  quite  anotlier 
pitch,  though  upon  the 
staff  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  it  without  the 
chromatic  sign. 

Items  of  this  sort 
might  b e multiplied ; 
but  enougli  have  been 
adduced  to  point  to  the 
moral  of  tliis  story.  It 
may  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  great  army 
of  piano,  orcliestral,  vo- 
cal, and  elementary 
teacliers,  native  and  for- 
eign, will  come  to  agree- 
ment in  these  things  at 
present ; but  it  should 
be  expected  of  each  in- 
dividual teacher  that  ho 
be  j)recise  izi  ))hraseol- 
ogy,  and  that  he  be  con- 
sistent with  himself  in 
the  use  of  such  terms  as 
he  may,  on  rellection, 
select  for  bis  own  use. 


NEW  YEAR’S  EVE. 

Welsh  Aik,  “Nos  Gala.” 


1. 

Hark ! the  summons,  come,  my 

fel-lows.  Fa 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la. 

2. 

Shepherds, quit  your  cares  for 

pleasure.  Fa 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la. 

3. 

Toil  and  trouble  lie  he  - 

hind  us.  Fa 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la. 

4. 

Quick,join  hands, and  foot  it 

feat  - ly.  Fa 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la. 

Crown  your  hats  with 

hoi  - 

ly 

her  - ry. 

Fa 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la. 

Fish  -ers,  leave  your 

nets 

and 

wher-  ry. 

Fa 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la. 

Think  no  more  of 

chanc- 

■es 

drear  - y. 

Fa 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la. 

In  the  dance  we 

ne’er 

can 

wea  - ry. 

Fa 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la 

la. 

Hark!  the  peal  - ing  bells  that  tell  us,  Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la. 

This  must  be  a night  of  lei  - sure,  Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la. 

While  the  well-known  strains  re-mind  us.  Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la. 

To  the  harp  that  sounds  so  sweet  ly.  Fa  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  la. 


’Tis  the  eve  of  new  year  mer  - ry.  Fa  la  la  la  la 

’Tis  the  eve  of  new  year  mer  - ry,  Fa  la  la  la  la 

’Tis  tiic  eve  of  new  yar  mer  - ry.  Fa  la  la  la  ia 

On  tlic  eve  of  new  year  mer  - ry.  Fa  la  la  la  la 


la  la  la. 


la  la 
la  la 


^ -- 


From  “50  TWO-PART  SONGS,"  Published  by  F.  H.  Gilson,  Boston.  Price,  20  cents. 
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Keep  your  scliool  happy  in  the  work  o£  every  day. 
Self-control  is  a hundred  times  better  than  mere 
obedience. 


The  pupils  must  have  occasion  to  respect  the  teacher’s 
judgment  and  good  sense  as  much  as  his  learning. 

Give  the  pupils  an  abiding  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
knowledge  may  easily  be  made  a luxury  to  brighten  life 
and  kindle  thought. 


The  summer  schools  for  1888  will  be  better,  even,  than 
those  of  1887.  Arrangements  are  already  being  made 
for  the  most  tempting  programs. 


Earnest  attention  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  not  mere 
listless  hearing  and  aimless  doing  is  the  demand  of  the 
true  modern  method. 


Before  you  decry  the  mental  arithmetic  “ puzzles  ” 
which  have  made  strong  minds,  be  sure  that  you  have 
something  else  that  will  make  them  think  as  vigorously. 

Lazy  children,  fond  of  ease,  need  a deal  of  sharp  treat- 
ment, something  incisive,  quickening  to  their  mind  and 
body.  Laziness  becooaes  a vicious  habit,  and  the  school 
must  not  bear  with  it. 


[Jan. 

Inspire  deep,  genuine,  quick  thought  so  far  as  you 
can.  A child  that  learns  to  think  does  infinitely  better 
than  one  who  merely  takes  facts  and  learns  mechanical 
processes. 

The  teacher  must  show  his  appreciation  of  a child’s 
common  sense  as  well  as  of  his  knowledge  of  the  lessons. 
Sometimes  the  dull  pupil  has  a better  every-day  judgment 
than  the  scholar  who  never  fails  in  lessons,  and  will  make 
an  abler  man. 

The  meeting  of  the  primary  school  section  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Teachers’  Association  was  one  of  the 
strongest  ever  held.  When  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  and  Superintendent  Aldrich  take  a hand  in 
discussing  primary  school  methods  and  principles  there 
are  attractions  unusual  in  such  gatherings. 

The  child  will  never  have  so  many  opportunities  for 
good  influence  as  during  the  school  years.  The  home 
then  does  more  for  him  than  it  ever  will  after,  the  Sunday 
school  tries  to  do  more  than  ever  after,  and  the  school 
has  advantages  over  both  these.  If  the  child  slides 
through  them  and  becomes  hardened,  debased,  corrupt, 
licentious  in  thought,  profane  in  speech,  there  is  little 
hope  of  high  virtue  thereafter. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  in  San 
Francisco  in  July,  1888.  This  is  a long  way  from  New 
England,  but  it  is  no  farther  than  New  England  is  from 
San  Francisco  when  we  invite  our  California  friends  to 
come  east ; and,  besides,  our  friends  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
offer  us  mountains  and  valleys,  peaks  and  precipices,  trees 
and  climate,  springs  and  geysers,  flowers  and  fruits,  mines 
and  vines  to  repay  the  expense  twice  over. 

Do  not  forget  that  every  child  has  a composite,  many- 
sided  nature,  that  he  is  not  the  same  yesterday  and  to- 
day, that  at  one  time  one  phase  of  his  character  is  empha- 
sized, and  at  another  an  entirely  different  phase.  It  is 
the  teacher’s  work  to  harmonize  and  unify  these  so  far  as 
possible,  giving  each  in  its  turn  the  direction  or  the  check 
needed.  The  teacher  who  sees  but  one  element  in  the 
child  and  treats  that  only,  though  it  be  never  so  well  done, 
may  ruin  the  child. 

This  is  a capital  aid  in  reading.  Take  a story  that 
the  class  has  not  seen,  look  it  through  carefully  and  mark 
it  with  a pencil  into  divisions  so  that  each  shall  have  a 
distinct  idea  in  the  story.  Then  have  one  scholar  take 
the  book  and  read  the  first  division ; then  passing  it  to 
the  second  he  reads  a division,  and  so  on  through  the 
story.  Then  the  first  begins,  and  tells  his  part  of  the 
story,  and  the  next,  on  to  the  end.  It  is  a capital  test 
of  reading  and  of  story-telling. 

The  public  school  system  has  gained  much  at  the  very 
point  where  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  weak.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  where  parochial  schools  are 
multiplying  rapidly  there  has  been  a very  general  though 
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undefined  impression  among  Americans  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  might  he  tempted  to  avoid  any  staunch  avowal 
of  loyalty  to  the  public  schools,  but  at  the  Democratic 
Municipal  Convention  on  the  first  week  of  December,  one 
of  the  most  influential  Catholics  of  the  party  offered  the 
following  resolution  which  was  unanimously  carried  : 
Whereas,  The  recent  attempt  by  a partisan  press  and  upon  the 
stump  to  bring  into  the  state  campaign  the  public  school  question 
was  entirely  uncalled  for  and  unpatriotic  ; therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  regards  the  public  school 
system  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  free  institutions,  and  refers 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  its  support  and  advocacy  of  all  meas- 
ures calculated  to  make  the  public  schools,  in  fact  as  in  name,  free 
to  all,  whether  rich  or  poor,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  PRINT. 

fHE  Chicago  Daily  News  publishes  a series  of 
Christmas  stories  written  by  children  attending  the 
public  and  private  schools  of  that  city  and  county,  for 
which  it  has  set  apart  S300  for  prizes.  Ten  dollars  each 
for  fifteen  of  the  stories  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes ; five  dollars  for  twenty  of  the  second  best.  The 
ten  best  out  of  every  one  hundred  selected  by  competent 
readers  are  published,  giving  the  age  of  the  writers.  The 
editor  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  give  the  young 
aspirants  for  literary  fame  a fair  chance.  As  a bit  of  en- 
terprise, this  venture  is  in  keeping  with  many  other 
popular  efforts  of  the  News.  The  results  have  been  a 
revelation  to  parents,  and  to  teachers  even,  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  story-writing  with  young  children,  who  enjoy 
writing  stories  quite  as  much  as  listening  to  them. 

The  child  is  at  home  in  the  realm  of  Fiction, 
and  in  the  domain  of  Wonderland.  To  him,  fairies 
are  veritable  beings,  who  by  a touch  of  their  magical 
wands  can  transform  a humble  home  into  a regal 
palace.  He  delights  in  creating  his  own  world,  and 
peopling  it  with  the  creatures  of  his  own  imagination. 

This  experiment  of  the  News  will  probably  teach 
instructors  that  composition-writing  can  be  made  fasci- 
nating, when  the  children  are  encouraged  to  write  what 
they  delight  in,  rather  than  upon  subjects  of  which  they 
know  nothing  and  care  less. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

FN  a re.solution  of  Congress,  June  13,  1777,  it  was  de- 
f creed  “ that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be 
thirteen  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white  ; that  the  Union 
be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a blue  field,  representing  a new 
constellation.”  This  flag  was  established  by  law  in  July 
of  the  same  year.  The  plan  was  to  add  a new  stripe  for 
each  new  state  admitted  to  the  Union,  but  by  the  rapid 
admission  of  new  states  the  added  stripe  made  the  flag 
too  large,  and  by  a later  act  of  Congress  the  stripes  were 
reduced  to  the  original  number,  thirteen,  and  a star  was 
added  to  the  Union  on  the  introduction  of  a new  state. 


As  at  present  constructed,  the  flag  is  symmetrical  in 
shape  and  proportion.  The  infantry  flag  is  six  feet  six 
inches  by  six  feet,  and  has  seven  red  and  six  white  stripes. 
The  first  stripe  at  the  top  is  red,  the  next  white,  and  so 
on  alternately,  the  last  stripe  being  red.  Each  stripe 
should  be  half  as  many  inches  wide  as  the  flag  is  feet 
long,  and  the  Union  should  he  one  third  the  length  of  the 
flag,  and  cover  seven  stripes  in  width.  These  details 
differ  slightly  in  flags  used  in  different  organizations,  in 
some  of  which  the  flag  is  six  feet  six  inches  by  four  feet  four 
inches,  the  length  being  one  half  longer  than  the  breadth. 

In  the  war  department  the  stars  in  the  field  are  usually 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a large  star  ; in  the  navy  they 
are  arranged  in  straight  lines,  perpendicular  and  hori- 
zontal. The  ordinary  flags  used  for  display  are  generally 
made  with  no  special  regard  for  the  fixed  rules  for  their 
construction. 


A MAGAZINE  CLUB. 

JN  many  of  the  schools  in  this  country  clubs  are  now  being 
formed  for  the  purchase  of  suitable  reading  matter  for 
the  coming  year.  The  principal  or  any  active  teacher  can 
easily  start  such  a club  by  a little  personal  effort.  We 
know  schools  where  such  clubs  have  existed  for  years.  In 
one  school  district  in  Boston,  there  are  two  clubs,  both  con- 
taining seventeen  teachers.  Seven  or  eight  teachers  are 
enough  for  one  organization.  After  the  leader  has 
obtained  the  consent  of  some  such  number  of  fellow 
teachers,  he  should  make  out  a list  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
magazines,  and  ask  each  member  to  mark  the  choice  of 
the  first  eight  magazines,  if  there  are  eight  members  in 
the  club. 

The  following  eight  magazines  have  been  selected  in 
one  club  in  Boston  : Century,  Harper  s,  Scribner's, 

Forum,  Popular  Science,  Eclectic,  St.  Nicholas,  and 
Wide  Awake. 

The  cost  to  each  member  for  such  a grand  feast 
of  reading  will  be  about  $3.50,  possibly  less.  The 
member  who  prefers  the  Century,  and  marked  it  as  his 
first  choice,  has  the  first  reading  of  that  magazine;  the 
maximum  length  of  time  for  detention  is  usually  one 
week. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  it  is  customary  “ to  auction 
off”  the  old  magazines,  give  them  to  the  leader  for  his 
extra  labor  in  looking  after  the  business,  or  distribute 
them  among  the  members  according  to  first  choice. 

In  the  list  of  magazines  given  above,  what  a multitude 
of  articles  during  the  year  which  bear  directly  or  in- 
directly upon  school  work  ! What  a host  of  pictures  to 
use  in  teaching  geography,  history,  biography,  etc ! We 
have  sometimes  counted  fifty  schoolroom  pictures  in  a 
single  Harper  or  Scribner.  Just  to  read  to  a class 
the  article  on  Chili,  in  the  September  Harper's,  would 
teach  more  geography  about  South  America  than  a week 
of  ordinary  study  from  the  textbook. 
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HELPS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  MARION  T.  KITTREDGE,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

II.— Mountains. 

Lines  along  which  the  yielding  to  horizontal  pressure 
■ has  taken  place. 

An  elevated  mass  of  earth  and  rocks. 

. Hills  less  than  1,000  feet ; mountains  more. 

2.  Definitions. 

a.  Chain. 

An  elevated  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust  formed 
by  horizontal  pressure. 

Were  once  marginal  sea-bottoms. 
h.  Range. 

Part  of  mountain  chain  formed  by  lateral  pres- 
sure and  erosion. 

Parallel  with  other  ranges. 

Separated  by  longitudinal  valleys. 

c.  Ridge. 

Part  of  a range  formed  by  erosion  parallel  with 
it  and  separated  by  long  valleys. 

d.  Parts,  same  as  hill. 

e.  Crest. 

Undulating  line,  showing  intersection  of  slopes 
of  a range  or  ridge. 

1.  Passes,  depressions  in  this  line. 

2.  Transverse  valleys. 

3.  Peaks,  highest  points  made  by  trans- 
verse valleys. 

/.  Trend,  general  direction  of  chain. 

g.  Knot,  intersection  of  ranges  and  ridges. 
k.  Height,  vertical  distance  above  sea  level. 

Ascertained  by 

Triangulation. 

Barometer. 

Boiling  point  of  water. 

Formation  of  Mountains. 

I.  Deposition  of  sediment. 

a.  Unequal  radial  construction  as  earth  cools.  Le 
Conte,  p.  168. 

Long  radii,  land  masses. 

Short  radii,  sea-bottoms. 

h.  Sediment  deposited  on  edge  of  continents.  Le 

Conte,  p.  254. 

c.  Subsidence  of  sediment,  p.  255. 

d.  Enormous  depth  of  sediment,  p.  257. 

e.  Heat  due  to  pressure  in  presence  of  water. 

1.  Softened  sediment. 

2.  Weakened  underlying  crust. 

n.  Lateral  pressure.  Proved  by  plication.  Slaty 
cleavage. 

1.  F'olding. 

a.  Accumulated  layers. 


^ „ '.Both  inclined  give 

b.  Lines  1.  Strike.  , 

o ra*  I peaks. 

, , I One  vertical  and  other 
ato  e ges.  J prgcjpices. 

2.  Fracture. 

c.  Regularity  of  outline. 

a.  Summits  wedge-shaped. 

h.  Fracture  clear  and  sharp,  steeply  Inclined. 

c.  Granite  or  metamorphic  axis. 

d.  Disintegration  leaves  neighboring  hills. 

III.  Erosion. 

a.  Agents.  Le  Conte,  p.  260. 

^ T,.  ■)  Tend  to  make  convex 

1.  Rivers  f rounded 

2.  Glaciers,  j peaks. 

3.  Waves  and  tides. 

4.  Oceans. 

b.  Results.  Le  Conte,  p.  246. 

1.  Horizontal  strata  leave  table  moun- 

tains. 

2.  Gently  folded. 

Synclinal  ridges. 

Anticlinal  valleys. 

3.  Inclined. 

Highly,  depend  on  dip,  perpen- 
dicular or  inclined. 

Gently  inclined  table  lands. 

Topics  for  Reading  and  General  Discussion  by  Class. 

1.  Age  of  mountains. 

a.  Time  necessary  to  deposit  sediment. 

b.  Time  required  to  upheave  sediment. 

2.  Office  of  mountains. 

a.  To  aid  in  formation  of  springs. 

b.  To  aid  flow  of  rivers. 

c.  To  control  drainage. 

d.  To  show  power  of  their  Creator. 

3.  Effect  on  people. 

a.  Independent. 

b.  Isolates,  checks  civilization. 

c.  Prevents  union  for  protection  against  enemies. 

d.  Ingenders  sectional  feeling. 

c.  Inspires  sublimity  of  thought. 

Reference  books,  same  as  on  “ hills.”  Ruskin’s  Modern 
Painters,  Vols.  I.  and  IV. 


SUGGESTIVE. 

1 . What  is  6 per  cent,  of  30  ? 

2.  6 is  what  per  cent,  of  30  ? 

3.  30  is  what  per  cent,  of  6 ? 

4.  6 is  30  per  cent,  of  what  number  ? 

5.  30  is  6 per  cent  of  what  number? 

6.  What  is  ;i()  per  cent,  of  6 ? 
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ILLUSTRATED  WORK. 

BY  A CHICAGO  TEACHER. 

SINCE  the  National  School  Exhibit  in  July,  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  educational  value  and  utility  of 
illustrative  work,  and  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  and  probably 
in  many  other  American  centers,  conservative  educational 
experts  are  calling  a halt  in  the  overdoing  of  illustrative 
work.  Those  who  are  most  anxious  for  the  success  of 
illustrated  work  will  do  well  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
ends  sought  than  to  methods  of  attaining  those  ends. 
There  is  little  doubt,  in  this  age  of  craze  for  methods, 
that,  when  the  aim  is  distinct,  successful  methods  will 
readily  follow. 

The  first  aim  of  all  illustrative  work  is  to  give  a 
true  representation  of  facts ; for  this  purpose,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  objects  are  indispensable  in  teaching 
geography,  history,  and  mensuration.  But  the  highest 
aim  should  be  the  representation  of  thought.  Everything 
done  to  render  pictures  attractive  at  the  expense  of  their 
meaning  is  unfortunate.  The  drawings  that  convey  the 
highest  idea  of  power  are  those  in  which  not  a touch  is 
thrown  away.  To  obtain  this  result  both  the  thought , to 
be  represented  and  the  means  necessary  to  the  repre- 
sentation must  be  thoroughly  known.  A laboriously 
copied  picture  may  be  very  pretty,  or  amusing,  or  in- 
genious, but  it  is  of  no  special  educational  value,  is  often 
a waste  of  time  and  raw  material.  Everything  bearing 
the  stamp  of  hona  fide  imitation  must  be  rejected  by  the 
teacher  who  desires  to  interpret  illustrated  work  aright. 
All  ostentatious  decoration  and  superfluous  ornamentation 
are  vicious,  because  results  are  subordinate.  We  should 
remember  that  thought  is  above  mechanical  art. 


PHONIC  WORK. 

BY  AN  EXPERIMENTER. 

ISS  G.  to-day  was  illustrating  by  means  of  phrases  on 
the  blackboard  the  meaning  and  sound  of  certain 
words.  One  phrase  was,  “The  huge  anvil,”  and  every  other 
boy  when  called  on  to  pronounce  the  words,  gave  an  initial 
h sound  to  the  word  “ huge,”  calling  it  “ kuge.”  She  said 
she  was  having  a difficult  time  with  the  word,  and  asked 
for  help.  The  problem  was  solved  in  a few  moments  as 
follows  : I wrote  the  word  “ hew  ” on  the  blackboard  ; no 
one  in  the  class  recognized  the  word ; then  I wrote  “ few,” 
and  this  was  sounded  ; then  “ mew,”  “ dew,”  “ jew,” 
new,”  and  correct  sounds  were  given  of  these  words. 
Then  I wrote  the  words  “how,”  “hoe,”  “high,”  “hoop,” 
and  these  were  pronounced  distinctly  and  correctly.  The 
breathing  was  slightly  emphasized,  and  attention  calle 
to  it.  Then  the  letter  u was  written  and  sounded  ; then 
7iM,  and  the  breathing  particularized  and  the  sound  given, 
and  finally  the^  sound  of  tlie  word  of  “ huge  ” was  made, 
and  then  the  whole  word  was  written  on  the  board.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  2>ronouucing  the  word  after  this,  and 


the  exercise  took  less  than  five  minutes,  and  claimed  the 
attention  of  alL 

But  why  this  roundabout  way  to  this  end  ? Largely 
because  it  was  at  that  time  and  for  that  class  the  best  and 
only  way,  and  also  because  it  secured  the  end  desired, — 
the  correct  sounding  of  the  word, — in  one  tenth  the  time, 
and  fixed  it  permanently,  as  I believe. 


WORD  ANALYSIS  AND  WORD  HISTORY. 

BY  ARISTINE  ANDERSON,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

LASSES  in  language  and  grammar  have  become  in- 
tensely  interested  in  the  study  of  words  and  much 
more  proficient  in  the  use  of  language,  when  I have  set  aside 
days  for  word  analysis,  word  history,  and  word  recrea- 
tion. 

Among  the  many  tabular  forms  that  may  be  used  for 
word  analysis,  I have  found  the  following  as  simple  as 
any,  at  the  same  time  it  is  comprehensive,  and  the  parts 
of  the  words  follow  each  other  in  their  natural  order. 
Very  simple  words  need  to  be  taken  at  first,  but  I give 
one  or  two  that  use  the  whole  table,  or  show  of  what  value 
the  “ work  ” column  is  : 


Prefix. 

Boot. 

Work. 

Suffix. 

Word. 

Class. 

re 

move 

— e -t-  a 

ble 

removable 

adjective 

re  + af 

firm 

reaffirm 

verb 

com 

press 

+ i 

ble 

compressible 

adjective 

I would  especially  avoid  teaching  that  “ e is  changed 
to  a,”  etc.,  though  this  statement  is  often  met  with  in 
books  on  word  analysis.  Scholars  have  said  to  me,  “ How 
can  e change  to  a ? ” It  can’t,  so  wdrat  is  the  use  of  say- 
ing so.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  teach  that  the  e is 
dropped  and  the  a or  i put  in  its  place. 

I also  find  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  ble  as  the  suffix, 
and  let  the  iweceding  vowel  be  used  as  part  of  the  work, 
though  able  and  ible  can  be  used. 

With  advanced  classes  the  Latin  and  Greek  roots  can 
be  jdaced  side  by  side  with  the  “ everyday  roots,”  if  de- 
sired. 

By  practice  of  this  kind  once  a week  the  scholars  soon 
learn  the  regular  formation,  the  excejffions,  and  the  anal- 
ogies In  the  English  language,  and  become  ready  to  fully 
appreciate  tlie  beauties  of  Wliitney,  Max  Muller,  Trench, 
and  Cral)be,  in  their  several  departments. 

Word  liistory  may  be  made  a study  in  pliilology  and 
an  exercise  iji  essay  writing  at  the  same  time.  A word 
may  he  given  to  each  scholar, — each  may  choose  his  own, 
or  words  may  be  writtcji  on  the  board  for  the  class  to 
choose  from. 

Scholars  are  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  curious  man- 
ner in  which  words  have  hecn  developed,  at  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in  use,  and  at  the  changes  in  si)elling 
that  liavc  accom])anied  the  growth  of  some  words. 
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RECOMPENSE. 


BY  LUCY  AGNES  HAYES. 


IVE  on,  brave  heart!  Be  calm,  thou  throbbing  brain! 

Thy  toil,  though  now  unpaid,  shall  yet  find  recompense. 
There’s  need  to-day  of  faithful  ones  like  thee  ; 

The  world  has  need  of  faith  and  innocence ! 


Live  on,  0 friend ! There’s  strength  in  duty  done  ; 

What,  though  thy  name  by  men  be  never  known  ? 
Work  truly  done,  all  lovingly  bestowed. 

Is  fittest  seen  by  God’s  pure  eyes  alone ! 

Love  on ; toil  on ! Achieve  the  highest  good ! 

The  stars  of  morn  are  chasing  heavy  night ; 

The  rest,  the  sympathy  that  thou  hast  sought 
Shall  be  thine  own,  ere-long,  when  it  is  light! 


MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  JANUARY,  1888. 

BY  SUSAN  TRUE,  SALSBURY2pOINT,  MASS. 

Monday,  2d. 

A A glad  New  Year  is  given 

By  God,  our  Father,  dear ; 

A blessed  gift  of  Heaven, 

A happy,  happy  year. 

Tuesday,  3d. 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming  ; 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good  ; not  in  dreaming 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by. 

Wednesday,  4th. 


Remember  thy  Creator,  God, 

In  the  sweet  season  of  thy  youth ; 

Make  him  thy  confidence  and  trust 

Whose  thought  is  love,  whose  word  is  truth. 

Thursday,  5th. 

There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness. 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth.  — Alice  Cary. 


Friday,  6th. 

When  corruption  is  discovered,  the  judgment  of  the 
people  should  strike  like  the  thunderbolt. — Charles 
Humner,  1811 

Monday,  9th. 

Each  day  and  every  day 
Do  what  is  right ; 

Right  things  in  great  and  small.  — Alice  Cary. 

Tuesday,  10th. 

Be  you  tempted  as  you  may. 

Each  day  and  every  day. 

Speak  what  is  true.  — Alice  Cary. 


AVednesday,  11th. 


The  bravest  are  the  tenderest ; 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 


■BayardlTaylor,  1825. 


Thursday,  12th. 
Sorrows  borne  with  patience 
Benisons  impart. 

But  there  are  no  blessings 
For  a thankless  heart. 


Friday,  13th. 

Don’t  tell  a lie,  dear  children. 

No  matter  what  you  do  ; 

Own  up  and  be  a hero. 

Right  honest,  brave,  and  true. 

Monday,  16th. 

Be  gentle  and  loving ; 

Be  kind  and  polite. 

Tuesday,  17  th. 

Be  thoughtful  for  others  ; 

Be  sure  and  do  right. 

Wednesday,  18th. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 

So  shines  a good  deed  in  a naughty  world. 

— Shakespeare. 

Thursday,  19th. 

God  helps  those  that  help  themselves. — Benjamin 
Franklin,  1706. 

Friday,  20th. 

Do  your  best,  and  leave  the  rest. 

And  never  give  up  your  trying. 

— James  Watt,  1736. 

Monday,  23d. 

Every  day  you  do  your  beat 
Is  a vantage  for  the  rest ; 

Don’t  complain  ; every  gain 
Is  making  your  best  still  better. 

Tuesday,  24th. 

Be  not  weary  or  downcast ; 

Patience  holds  the''gate  at  last. 

Wednesday,  25th. 

When  your  mother  speaks,  obey ; 

Do  not  loiter,  do  not  stay  ; 

Wait  not  for  another  tick ; 

What  you  have  to  do,  do  quick. 

Thursday,  26th. 

Bad  Temper,  go ; 

You  and  I shall  never  agree, 

For  I will  always  kind  and  mild 
And  gentle  try  to  be. 

Friday,  27th. 

Speak  the  truth ! 

Never  do  a thing  by  stealth  ; 

Not  to  gain  a nation’s  wealth. 

Let  a falsehood  stain  thy  youth. 

Monday,  30th. 

Whatever  you  are,  be  frank,  boys! 

’Tis  better  than  money  and  rank,  boys! 

Whatever  you  are,  be  kind,  boys! 

Be  gentle  in  manner'and  mind,  boys! 

Tuesday,  31st. 

Winter  day  I frosty  day! 

God  a cloak  on  all  doth  lay ; 

On  the  earth  the  snow  He  sheddeth. 

O’er  the  lamb  a fleece  He  spreadeth. 


— Marian  Douglass. 
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l^OTES  AND  QUEIilES. 

Questions  and  answers  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  should  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  department. 
Send  in  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  given.— Eds. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

313.  How  is  celluloid  made  ? 

The  bulk  of  celluloid  is  cellulose  or  vegetable  fibrine,  which  is 
first  reduced  by  acids  to  gun-cotton.  Camphor  is  added  to  the 
gun-cotton  and  ihe  mixture  condensed  in  cylinders  with  a pressure 
of  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  At  this  stage  the  sub- 
stance can  be  moulded  by  heat  and  pressure  into  any  shape. 

331.  What  is  the  capital  of  British  Columbia  ? 

Victoria  is  the  capital,  according  to  Lippincotf  s Gazetteer  and 
Johnson’s  Encyclopedia. 

340.  Why  does  the  heat  seem  oppressive  when  the  air  is  moist  ? 

Evaporation  is  a cooling  process.  When  the  air  is  moist  there  is 
less  evaporation  from  the  pores  of  the  skin  than  when  the  air  is 
dry. 

346.  Who  is  our  present  minister  to  England  ? 

Edward  J.  Phelps  is  our  minister  to  England. 

353.  Why  does  the  city  of  Tokio  burn  down  every  seven  years  ? 

Probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  fiber  of  a man’s  body 

changes  once  in  every  seven  years.  The  One  who  has  the  matter  in 
charge  thinks  best  that  it  should. 

317.  What  gems  are  the  emblems  of  the  Twelve  Apostles? 

Jasper,  St.  Peter  ; Sapphire,  St.  Andrew  ; Chalcedony,  St. 
James;  Emerald,  St.  John;  Sardonyx,  St.  Philip;  Carnelian,  St. 
Bartholomew ; Chrysolite,  St.  Matthew  ; Beryl,  St.  Thomas ; Chrys- 
oprase,  St.  Thaddeus ; Topaz,  St.  James  the  Less ; Hyacinth,  St. 
Simeon;  Amethyst,  St.  Mathias.  L.  A.  H.,  Boston,  Mass, 

3.32.  Why  is  it  not  painful  to  thrust  a pin  into  the  flesh  just 
above  tbe  knee  ? 

It  is.  If  yon  doubt  it,  try  it, — on  yourself. 

333.  Why  will  a blow  sometimes  stop  the  heart  beating  ? 

Just  as  electricity, — a stroke  of  lightning, — would  do  the  same  ; 
by  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  causing  temporary  paralysis  of 
the  nerve-centers  which  regulate  the  heart’s  action. 

334.  When  an  injury  to  the  nose  has  been  remedied  by  trans- 
planting skin  from  the  forehead,  why  is  a touch  to  the  former  felt 
in  the  latter  ? 

It  is  not.  The  (contrary)  belief  is  a vulgar  superstition. 

335.  What  causes  the  pylorus  to  open  and  close  at  the  right 
time  ? 

This  is  referred  to  the  class  of  organic  reflex  actions,  of  which 
defacation  and  urination  are  other  examples.  We  may  say  that 
when  the  food  has  been  reduced  to  the  proper  (consistency)  char- 
acter it  produces  an  impression  upon  the  (organic)  nerves  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  pylorus,  which  causes  it  to  relax  or  open, 
and  after  the  food  has  passed  through,  to  contract  again. 

336.  Why  do  red-hot  iron  and  frozen  mercury  produce  the  same 
sensation  ? 

The  sensation  in  either  case  is  not  that  of  heat  or  cold,  but  is 
that  caused  by  the  destruction  of  tissue. 

337.  How  many  rows  of  hairs  are  there  in  the  eyebrows  ? 

Perhaps  you  can  determine  for  ourself  hy  counting  them.  We  know 

of  no  rule. 

342.  How  can  an  extensive  burn  cause  death  by  congestion  of 
the  lungs  ? 

By  causing  irritation  (or  stimulation)  of  the  vaso-constrictor 
(organic)  nerves,  thereby  causing  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels 
near  the  surface,  and  sending  the  blood  to  the  internal  organs. 

354.  Analyze  the  sentence,  “ There  came  to  the  beach  a poor 
exile  of  Erin.”  How  would  you  parse  there  ? 


I would  call  “there”  an  expletive,  adding  nothing  to  the  mean- 
ing, but  enabling  us  to  transpose  the  subject  and  predicate.  In 
analyzing  the  sentence  I would  omit  any  reference  to  it,  calling  “A 
poor  exile  of  Erin”  the  subject,  and  “came  to  the  beach”  the 
predicate.  B.  F.  Tweed,  Boston. 

355. ^  What  is  the  name  of  the  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  is  known  as  the  “ Light  House  ” ? 

Stromboli,  which  has  given  out  lava  for  two  thousand  years,  and 
from  its  constant  light  has  been  called  the  Lighthouse  of  the  Medit- 
erranean. It  is  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

L.  F.,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

356.  Should  a person  attempt  to  teach  drawing  without  special 
training  for  the  work  ? 

One  cannot  teach  drawing  in  the  technical  sense  successfully 
without  having  bad  special  training. 

363.  Place  the  word  only  in  three  different  positions  in  a sen- 
tence, and  explain  the  change  of  thought  expressed. 

The  man  being  only  (wholly)  wicked  showed  that  his  only  aim 
(one  particular  purpose)  was  to  pursue  only  (above  all  others)  such 
a career  as  he  had  chosen. 

364.  Define  a decimal  fraction,  etc. 

A decimal  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  ten  equal  parts  of  any 
unit.  Its  excellency  consists  in  its  capability  of  being  used  essen- 
tially like  common  whole  numbers.  Example  : Add  four  units  to 
four  tenths.  Four  units  = 40  tenths  ; now  add  40  tenths  to  4 
tenths  ^ 44  tenths,  or  4.4.  If  the  name  and  meaning  of  the  deci- 
mal is  well  understood,  it  has  no  peculiar  defect  “ as  an  instrument 
of  computation.” 


CORRECTIONS. 

Query  325  is  answered  by  “ W.  E.  S.”  in  the  December  number, 
“We  find  no  record  of  any  such  transaction.”  Barnes’  Popular 
History  of  the  United  States  says,  on  p.  419,  speaking  of  the  wife 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  “She  had  been  the  wife  of  a dissolute  man, 
from  whom  she  had  obtained  a divorce,  immediately  after  which 
Jackson  married  her.  A number  of  years  later  he  learned  that 
what  he  had  understood  to  be  a divorce  was  only  the  granting  of  a 
petition  to  sue  for  one.  He  immediately  procured  a license  and 
had  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  the  second  time.” 

E,  W.  W.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

(Who  thoroughly  enjoys  your  excellent  and  truly  practically  edu- 
cational paper.) 

[Thanks  to  E.  W.  W. , who  is  correct  in  his  statement,  and  his 
view  is  confirmed  by  James  Parton,  in  his  Condensed  Life  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  page  57.  Jackson  was  married  to  Mrs.  Robards,  at 
Natchez,  by  a priest  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Two  years  later  in- 
formation was  obtained  that  at  the  time  of  this  marriage  the  divorce 
claimed  by  Robards  had  not  been  legally  completed.  After  Jack- 
son  and  Mrs.  Robards  had  been  married  two  years  the  divorce  was 
really  granted  in  a Kentucky  court.  Upon  ascertaining  this  fact 
Jackson  had  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  a second  time  by 
a Protestant  clergyman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nashville. 

. W.  E.  s. 

QUERIES. 

387.  Where  was  Napoleon’s  second  exile  ? 

388.  When  and  under  whose  administration  did  the  “ Know- 
nothing  ” party  arise  ? 

389.  Where  is  “New  Leinster”  island  ? ^ 

390.  The  sum  of  2 numbers  added  to  the  sum  of  their  squares 
is  18,  and  10  times  their  product  is  60  ; what  are  the  numbers  ? 

.391.  Equation  or  expression  (x  — y)  (x^ — z'Q  — (x  — 2)  (x''^  — y^). 
To  resolve  this  into  factors  please  explain  method. 

392.  Define  the  “ rational  ” and  the  sensible  horizon. 

393.  What  are  rhetorical  pauses  ? Define  their  use. 

304.  A tree  75  feet  high  was  broken  in  two  parts,  the  topi 
striking  the  ground  15  feet  from  the  base.  At  what  height  was 
the  tree  broken  in  two  ? 

305.  At  what  time  between  9 and  10  o’clock  will  the  hour  and 
minute-hand  of  a watch  form  a right  angle  ? 
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The  Klf(DERGARTEI(.  

FOR  LITTLE  HANDS. 

BY  ELEANOR  BEEBE. 

I.-Nest. 

OCK-A-BT  babies  upon  tbe  tree-top, 

When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock, 

When  the  bough  bends  the  cradle  won’t  fall, 

But  safely  swings  rock-a-by,  babies,  and  all. 

II.— Cocoon. 

Kock-a-by  baby  upon  the  tree-top. 

When  the  wind  blows  tbe  cradle  will  rock, 

When  the  spring  comes  the  baby  creeps  out, 

And  there  goes  a butterfly  flitting  about. 

I.  The  hands  shape  the  nest ; thumbs  are  the  young  birds  ; nest 

sways  gently  at  first,  then  harder  as  the  wind  blows. 

II.  Form  a cocoon  with  the  hands ; one  thumb  hidden  within  for 

the  chrysalis ; fore  and  middle  fingers  in  rapid  motion  repre- 
sent the  butterfly. 


NOTES. 

The  one  healthful  stimulant  with  which  to  inspire 
young  children  is  an  enthusiastic  love  of  learning. 

“Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children,”  the  motto 
Froebel  adopted,  should  be  the  motto  of  every  true 
kindergarten  teacher. 

The  power  of  self-control,  is  generally  weak  in  young 
children,  and  it  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  teacher  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  this  power. 

Enlist  the  intelligent  sympathy  of  the  little  children 
for  the  dumb  animals.  This  can  be  done  by  short  stories 
and  brief  conversations  on  their  usefulness  and  value  to 
man. 

Vivacity  of  manner,  aptness  to  describe  objects,  a 
fertile  imagination,  and  simplicity  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment are  special  gifts  of  great  value  in  the  teacher  of 
young  children. 

The  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  should  lead  the 
child  to  become  familiar  with  the  things  that  surround 
him  in  the  material  world,  what  Miss  Brooks  describes  as 
the  “ selected  symbols,  the  primer  of  the  language  of 
nature.” 

“ Through  outward,  inner  life  to  waken.” 

“ By  the  senses  is  tbe  inner  door  unsealed  ; 

When  the  spirit  glows  in  light  revealed. 

Through  the  senses  the  child’s  sonl  lies  open.” 

“ Sing  what  thy  heart  and  vision  meet. 

And  gild  themuse-neglected  street.” 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  death  of  Froebel,  a little  girl 
brought  to  him  some  choice  flowers,  which  he  welcomed 
with  delight,  and  although  too  weak  to  lift  his  hand  he 
reached  it  out  to  her  and  drew  her  little  hand  to  his  lips. 
He  asked  that  his  flowers  might  be  cared  for,  in  these 
words  : “ Take  care  of  my  flowers  and  spare  my  weeds ; 

I have  learned  much  from  them.” 


MORNING  TALK. 

BY  M.  L.  VAN  KIRK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
your  children  love  to  come  early  to  kindergar 
I ten.’”  asked  a kindergartner.  Yes,  I replied; 
some  of  them  come  a half  hour  before  the  time  for  opening. 
The  fathers  leave  them  on  their  way  to  business,  and  others 
come  because  they  love  to.  It  is  important  to  begin  the 
day  right,  and  to  occupy  them  happily  and  profitably.  I 
will  tell  you  what  I saw  the  children  doing  in  Miss  Miller’s 
kindergarten  yesterday.  I went  to  hear  that  oyster  story 
wh'ch  she  had  promised  the  children  on  that  last  animal 
day.  I went  a full  half  hour  before  the  kindergarten 
began.  Seven  children  were  there  ; three  of  these  chil- 
dren were  large  hoys,  who  belonged  to  the  advanced  class. 
What  do  you  think  they  were  doing?  They  were  all 
busily  engaged  sewing,  glancing  at  the  clock  anxiously  to 
see  if  they  had  time  to  finish  their  designs.  I was  sur- 
prised, and  asked  one  of  the  boys  if  he  had  not  outgrown 
sewing.  Yes,  he  said;  but  we  are  still  fond  of  it,  and 
come  early  to  sew.  They  then  turned  away  to  converse 
with  each  other  about  the  colors  they  were  using.  Miss 
Miller  was  at  the  low  blackboard  drawing  the  oyster  in 
his  shell,  and  the  little  children  were  gathered  around  her 
helping  and  suggesting  as  she  put  in  the  lights  and 
shadows.  There  seemed  to  be  a hum  of  voices,  as  if  the 
children  were  freely  enjoying  themselves  in  their  work. 

I asked  Miss  Miller  if  she  was  troubled  by  these  early 
visitors.  She  said,  “ Not  now,  for  I have  learned  how  to 
occupy  them.  At  first  I did  not  know  how  to  do  my  own 
work  quietly  and  easily,  and  their  presence  disturbed  me, 
and  the  children,  feeling  this  state  of  things,  were  often 
noisy  and  restless.  Now  when  I am  quiet  and  busy  they 
are  the  same.”  When  it  was  half-past  nine  o’clock  we 
took  our  seats,  and  after  singing  “ Father,  we  Thank  Thee 
for  the  Night,”  and  chanting  “The  Lord  is  My  Shep- 
herd,” Mildred,  who  had  just  come  in,  seeing  the  pictures 
on  the  blackboard  said,  “ Good  morning,  Miss  Miller  ; am 
I too  late  to  hear  ‘The  Oyster’s  Own  Story’  ?”  “No, 
dear,  I have  not  forgotten  my  promise ; but  before  we 
begin  it  we  will  sing, — 

“ ‘ Well,  shell,  and  what  is  the  rnessa^e 
You’re  trying  to  whisper  to  me  ? 

I know  very  well  you  have  something  to  tell. 

Some  tale  of  the  bright  blue  sea.’ 

“ A long  way  from  here,  several  years  ago,  there  lived 
a queer  little  person  all  by  himself.  He  had  neither 
hands,  arms,  legs,  or  feet ; but  he  was  very  determined  to 
do  the  best  he  could  with  what  he  had.  When  he  was 
quite  small  his  mother  put  him  on  some  rocks,  just  under 
the  edge  of  the  water  of  the  sea.  The  brave  little  fellow 
held  on  tightly,  and  by  using  his  body  he  managed  to 
build  a stone  house  just  large  enough  to  hold  himself.  It 
was,  indeed,  a very  convenient  house,  for,  as  he  had  no 
arms  with  which  to  open  windows  or  doors,  he  put  a hinge 
on  the  back  part  of  his  house  so  that  he  could  lift  up  the 
whole  top  of  it  by  simply  raising  his  body.  In  the  morn- 
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ing  when  he  woke  up  he  would  open  his  door  very  wide 
and  let  in  plenty  of  water,  so  he  could  take  a bath.  Then 
he  would  get  his  breakfast,  a very  easy  thing  for  him  to 
do.  He  would  open  his  door  and  keep  very  quiet.  Some 
foolish  little  fish  would  be  swimming  around,  and  seeing 
a nice  house  open  would  peep  in  ; then  our  friend  would 
quickly  close  the  door,  and  keep  the  prisoner  for  his 
breakfast.  As  he  was  very  fond  of  raw  fish,  just  as  we 
are  fond  of  raw  oysters,  he  didn’t  need  a cooking  stove ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  caught  his  breakfast  he  would  eat  it. 

“One  night,  after  he  had  lived  in  his  stone  house  quite 
a long  time,  the  ocean  seemed  to  be  angry ; it  dashed 
against  the  rocks  so  furiously  that  it  broke  large  and  small 
pieces  off  them.  Our  poor  little  friend  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  lay  quite  still,  and  finally  went  to  sleep.  In 
the  morning,  when  he  woke  up,  he  was  very  hungry,  and 
as  the  waves  were  much  quieter  he  decided  to  open  his 
door.  As  usual,  he  took  his  bath  first ; but  the  water  was 
so  full  of  dirt  that  the  waves  had  washed  off  the  shore, 
that  he  took  a very  short  bath.  Then  came  his  breakfast, 
a tiny  gold-fish.  Our  little  friend  was  very  fond  of  gold- 
fish, and  he  was  enjoying  this  one  so  much  that  he  ate  it 
very  slowly.  Suddenly  he  felt  a queer  pain  in  his  side  ; 
it  felt  as  if  a pin  struck  him ; so  he  left  his  breakfast  to 
find  out  what  it  was.  He  found  it  was  a little  sharp  piece 
of  stone  that  the  waves  had  broken  off  the  night  before, 
and  it  had  floated  in  when  he  took  his  bath.  Poor  little 
fellow  ! no  hands  to  take  out  this  ugly  stone.  At  first  he 
thought  he  could  get  it  out  by  squirming  his  body,  but 
the  more  he  squirmed  the  more  it  cut  him  ; for  remember, 
I told  you  he  was  a brave  little  person  ; he  didn’t  com- 
mence to  cry,  but  tried  to  think  of  the  best  thing  to  do. 
Finally  he  remembered  that  he  had  some  mortar  left 
after  finishing  the  inside  of  his  house.  So  he  got  some 
mortar  on  his  body  and  slowly  began  to  cover  it.  He 
couldn’t  work  fast,  but  by  patiently  keeping  on  he  finally 
got  it  all  covered,  and  as  soon  as  the  mortar  dried  it  was 
very  smooth,  so  that  he  could  move  around  with  perfect 
comfort. 

“ For  some  time  after  this  things  went  on  very  smoothly 
and  pleasantly  ; but  one  day  he  heard  a very  queer  splash- 
ing noise  above  him.  He  quickly  closed  his  door,  because 
he  knew  there  were  a great  many  animals  in  the  sea  that 
loved  to  eat  little  fellows  just  like  him.  In  a few  minutes, 
which  seemed  to  be  hours,  his  house  was  pounded  so  hard 
that  the  mortar  which  fastened  him  to  the  rocks  broke, 
and  he  was  thrown  down  on  something  hard.  The 
little  fellow  was  so  frightened  that  he  lay  very  still,  but 
finally  ventured  to  open  his  door  just  a crack.  He 
couldn’t  see  very  much,  but  he  found  he  was  on  a pile  of 
houses,  just  like  his  own,  and  he  still  heard  that  splashing 
noise  that  sounded  very  much  like  oars  dipping  in  the 
water.  Suddenly  there  was  a bump  as  if  the  boat,  or 
whatever  he  was  in,  had  struck  against  the  shore,  and 
then  he  was  picked  up  and  thrown  down  on  the  ground 
with  all  the  other  houses.  Poor  little  fellow ! he  was  so 


tired  and  sore  from  being  thrown  around  that  he  didn’t 
care  to  open  his  door  and  find  out  where  he  was.  But 
after  a while  he  began  to  feel  so  dry,  he  wanted  a drink 
so  badly,  but  he  couldn  t get  it,  for  you  remember  he 
couldn’t  walk,  or  even  crawl.  So  he  lay  still  very  pa- 
tiently all  day  and  all  night,  just  as  hungry  and  thirsty 
and  miserable  as  he  could  be.  In  the  morning  he  waited 
and  waited  for  somebody  to  bring  him  something,  but  no 
one  came  and  finally  he  died. 

“ Some  time  after  a man  was  walking  past  this  pile  of 
houses.  He  stooped  down  and  picked  up  one  of  them  in 
his  hand,  and  it  was  our  little  friend’s  house.  He  opened 
the  door  very  gently,  and  found  the  little  master  of  the 
house  dead  within,  and  also  saw  the  mortar-covered  stone 
that  was  now  so  beautiful,  and  he  called  it  a pearl.  He 
took  it  out  and  closed  the  door.  Then  he  carried  the 
house  to  the  ocean  and  buried  our  little  friend  in  the 
waters  he  loved  so  well.  And  if  the  brave  little  fellow 
could  have  seen  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  little  lame  boy 
who  received  the  beautiful  pearl,  I am  sure  he  would 
have  been  very  glad  that  he  made  some  one  happy, 
although  he  had  no  hands  or  feet  or  legs,  and  was  only 
an  oyster.” 


EVERY-DAY  LESSONS.— VII. 

BY  LUCY  WHEELOCK. 

OLLOWING  the  third  gift  come  the  square  tab- 
lets of  the  seventh,  corresponding  to  the  faces 
of  the  little  cubes.  At  the  first  lesson  one  square  is 
given  to  each  child  to  examine,  after  a cube  has  been 
dressed  in  red  by  putting  a tablet  of  that  color  upon  each 
face. 

One  child  of  four  discovered  at  once  that  her  square 
yv&sfiat,  thin,  that  it  had  four  corners  and  edges,  and  a 
red  face  and  a white  one. 

At  first  this  little  square  might  seem  scanty  material  for 
a whole  lesson ; but  we  are  not  training  a generation  of 
Peter  Bells,  and  our  children  will  not  feel  that  this  is  a 
little  square  and  can  be  nothing  more.  Each  child’s 
fancy  is  drawn  upon  to  see  in  it  some  object  related  to 
his  life.  A hoard,  a floor,  a hook,  a hox,  and  a table  are 
suggested,  which  last  suggestion  is  seized  upon  as  the 
most  available  for  developing  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  square.  So  the  square  becomes  a table,  and  the 
table  is  set  for  Mary’s  birthday  party.  Mary  wishes  to 
have  eight  children  at  her  party.  How  many  can  sit  at 
the  sides  of  the  table?  Where  can  the  others  sit? 
Some  of  them  must  sit  by  the  corners.  How  many  ? 

Little  beans,  or  Mrs.  Hailmann’s  dots  are  distributed 
for  the  guests.  IMary  sits  at  the  front  of  the  table,  and 
Susie  is  opposite  her  at  the  back.  How  far  is  Mary 
from  Susie?  Two  other  children  are  placed  at  the  right 
and  left,  and  different  names  chosen. 

Four  boys  are  next  seated  at  the  four  corners,  the  name 
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of  each  being  given  as  he  is  placed.  How  many  boys  ? 
How  many  girls?  Where  do  the  boys  sit?  How  far  it 
Charlie  from  Richard  ? Show  me  where  he  is.  Tell  me 
where  his  place  is.  Who  sits  opposite  him  ? At  what 
corner  is  he  ? And  so  on  until  the  class  is  able  to  name 
and  locate  the  different  people  at  the  table  in  regular 
order,  thus  making  a little  memory  exercise. 

But  what  shall  we  have  on  the  table?  Very  tiny, 
round  plates  are  placed  for  each  guest,  and  as  the  piece 
de  resistance,  a square  mould  of  ice-cream  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  round  plates,  holding  cake, 
etc.,  are  placed  at  the  front,  back,  right,  and  left  of  this 
dish,  and  the  table  will  hold  no  more.  When  pictures 
have  been  made  of  the  table  and  its  surrounding 
company,  the  busy  little  workers  are  ready  to  play  some 
of  the  games  which  Mary  played  at  her  party. 


SEAT  OCCUPATIONS. 

BY  ANNA  A.  KIMBER, 

Superintendent  Model  School,  Indiana,  Pa. 

Part  III. 

t NUMBER  of  objects  or  pictures  of  objects  may 
be  arranged  on  the  teacher’s  desk.  The  children, 
having  made  a list  of  the  objects  which  they  have  learned 
during  a week  or  month,  may  write  on  slates  or  paper 
what  ones  they  see,  what  ones  they  do  not  see,  and  make 
simple  suggested  statements  regarding  them. 

Words  may  be  substituted  for  figures  in  number  work. 
As  large  a list  as  possible  of  names  of  objects  in  the 
room  beginning  with  a certain  letter  may  be  written. 
This  exercise  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  asking  the 
children  to  make  lists  of  objects  seen  in  some  one  room 


at  home,  or  observed  in  coming  to  school.  Even  an 
adult,  if  he  has  never  seen  the  experiment  tried  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  much  there  is  to  be  seen  and  how 
little  most  of  us  accurately  and  definitely  see. 

Lists  of  words  containing  a given  sound  may  be  made. 

Objects  may  be  located,  using  words  expressive  of 
form,  place,  and  color,  which  have  been  previously 
learned. 

Number  work  may  be  changed  from  words  to  pictures 
and  the  reverse. 

Various  problems  may  be  copied,  explained,  and  illus- 
trated. 

The  children  may  write  stories  from  pictures,  thus 
cultivating  the  imagination  and  the  power  of  expression. 

They  may  write  the  descriptions  of  pictures.  Copy 
and  fill  in  elliptical  sentences,  whose  blanks  demand  the 
use  of  words  previously  learned. 

They  may  illustrate  the  different  parts  of  a story 
previously  told  by  the  teacher  or  read  in  class. 

The  names  of  the  seasons  may  be  written  with  simple 
characteristics  of  each. 

Fruits  and  familiar  objects  may  be  classified  with 
reference  to  their  general  form.  Animals  with  reference 
to  habits  and  natural  objects  with  reference  to  color. 

Observations  on  plants  and  animals  may  be  written 
and  comparisons  made. 

But  I might  continue  this  work  indefinitely  for  the 
field  is  almost  limitless.  Seat  occupation  is  not  a thing 
to  be  hedged  in  by  narrow  rules.  It  is  not  a thing  so 
planned  as  to  warp  or  cramp  either  teacher  or  child. 

It  requires  time,  patience,  thought,  devotion,  ability. 
Its  cost  in  money  is  little.  Its  resources  are  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Its  results  are  more  than  can  be  told. 


INVALUABLE  AIDS  PR?MAlfY'*TEACH 

Badlam’s  Sogsestive  lessons  in  langnage  and  Reading.  $1.50.  | Progressive  Ontiine  Maps. 
K4rang«"‘|eS^^^^  Parti cts.  1 Books.  Seni  for  Crculars. 

0.  C.  HEATH  & CO.,  Publishers Boston,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 


tJSE  importance  of  good  spelling  should  not  he  underestimated. 
^<Reed^s  Word  Lessons,”  by  its  ingenious  and  scholarly  arrangement,  offers  the  greatest 
help  in  Orthography.  It  is  a complete  speller  in  the  true  sense,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
teach  the  spelling  of  words  that  the  pupil  necessarily  learns  from  reading-chart  and 
lilze  elementary  language  worh;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  words  that  he  will  seldom, 
if  ever,  he  likely  to  use.  The  choice,  the  grading,  and  the  classification  of  words  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  careful  thought  and  study , and  every  progressive  teacher 
will  appreciate  the  many  admirable  features  that  an  examination  of  the  book  iviU 
reveal.  If  any  teacher  has  not  seen  “ Word  Lessons,”  and  will  so  inform  the  pub- 
lishers, specimen  pages  and  circulars  will  be  promptly  sent. 

Price  for  introduction,  25  cents;  for  exchange,  10  cents. 

CLARK  & MATNARD,  Publishers,  771  Broadway  and  67  & 69  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

IT.  /.  SMITH,  24  Fuanklin  Stkekt,  Boston.  ^LLIAMS.  76  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 
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Among  them  will  be  the  skillful  hand,  the  ready  eye, 
and  strong  shoulder.  For  the  child  mental,  working 
naturally,  in  no  sense  crowded  or  goaded,  will  build  up 
in  Nature’s  good  time  and  way,  the  grand  and  noble 
child  physical.  Among  the  results  will  also  be  judgment, 
observation,  discrimination,  and  taste.  We  shall  tind  moral 
traits  growing  up  in  beauty  too,  honesty,  truthfulness,  in- 
dustry, obedience,  self-confidence,  and  self  respect.  And  is 
it  too  much  to  say  this, — That  the  pupil  who  is  trained  to 
honesty  of  eye  and  hand,  to  exactness  and  definiteness  in 
what  he  does,  will  be  honest  in  heart  and  purpose  and 
exact  and  truthful  in  his  words?  ^hen  in  these  days  of 
trouble,  let  us  teach  the  rudiments  of  labor.  Let  us 
teach  honesty  and  the  lessons  of  ready-handed  equality. 

FROEBEL’S  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEIR  PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION. 

BY  FLORENCE  CLAP,  BALTIMORE. 

TM  NOTHER  occupation  by  which  the  child  outwardly 
expresses  its  inward  perception  is  through  form. 
It  is  asked  to  string  circular  pieces  of  glazed  paper  of 
the  six  different  colors.  This  is  a new  study  in  a round 
object.  Here  is  something  that  represents  a ball  without 
possessing  its  solid  form.  It  is  asked  to  find  the  centre 
through  which  it  places  its  needle;  it  adds  a straw. 
Here  again  is  the  contrast  of  straight,  with  round. 


Again  the  ball  or  circular  representation  is  a concrete 
form.  The  point  is  the  perfection  of  the  abstract.  The 
child  in  this  simple  occupation  of  stringing  these  pieces 
of  paper  and  straws,  thus  fulfils  one  of  Froebel’s 
principles,  namely,  that  it  must  proceed  from  the  con- 
crete to  the  abstract.  Again  a steel  ring  is  shown  and 
here  is  a symbol  of  the  ball,  and  this  can  properly  be 
designated  as  a first  appeal  to  imagination  and  ideality, 
the  child  being  unconscious  of  the  mission  of  its  play- 
fellow. Though  the  mysterious  law  of  connection  will 
be  hidden  from  him,  the  seed  will  be  sown  for  its  future 
growth. 

The  traditional  grim  names  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  never  are  heard  within  the 
sunny  realms  of  kindergarten,  but  in  its  earnest  play, 
the  children  will  add  their  bright  beads  on  their  strings, 
will  divide  a number  of  their  favorite  balls  with  their 
playmates;  will  see  their  own  balls  and  heads  diminished, 
anfl  the  first  steps  toward  the  stern  facts  of  arithmetic 
will  be  merrily  taken. 

Therefore  we  find  that  Froebel’s  first  gift  of  six  soft 
balls  of  different  colors,  opens  to  the  child  the  possibilities 
of  form,  color,  movement,  number,  and  language,  and  let 
me  say  that  my  few  suggestions  must  serve  only  as  illus- 
trations, and  not  by  any  means  as  an  exhaustive  state- 
ment. The  trained  kindergartner  possesses  in  this  first 
gift  a mine  of  riches,  and  as  she  moves  her  ball  up  and 
down,  to  and  fro,  or  places  it  in  the  tiny  hands  that  make 
a nest  to  receive  it,  and  transfigures  it  to  a bird,  she  is 
slowly  opening  the  door  that  leads  to  all  knowledge. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATiONAL  SERIES. 

MESSRS.  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  & CO.’S  ANNODNCEMENTS. 


Palmer^s  Science  of  Education.  By  mail,  $1.17. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a Text-book  for  Teachers.  By  Francis  B.  Palmer,  Ph.D.,  Principal  of  State  Normal 
School,  Fredonia,  N.Y.  12mo,  340  pp.  The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the  work  as  a Science  of  Education  are  new, 
as  shown  by  the  following 

TA-BILiE  or>  CONTJEIVTSs 


Introduction. 

I.  General  Consideration  of  Education  as  a 
Science. 

Law,  Principal  and  Rule;  and  Science,  Art, 
and  I’lillosopiiy  distinguished. 

Explanation  of  Terms. 


What  Is  Education  ? 

Reflect  I ve  Consciousness. 

Unconscious  Beginnings. 

The  Mental  Kacnlties. 

General  Law  of  Menial  Pevelopment. 

II.  Special  Laws  of  Mental  Development. 
Laws  of  ITivslological  Rclatioiis. 


Laws  of  Reflective  Consciousness. 

Native  Activity  ; Discrlmlnalloii  ; Unifica- 
tion; Correlation  and  Degradation ; Sequence; 
Attention;  Exercise;  1. imitations. 

HI.  Development  of  llie  Several  Faculties. 
Cogultluus,  Feeliugs.  Will. 


JVIiite'>8  Jflonthly  Record.  By  mail.,  48  cents. 

For  recording  the  teacher’s  monthly  estimates  of  the  fidelity  and  success  of  pupils,  on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati 
Schools.  Cap  Folio,  24  pages. 


to  keep,  after  one  entry  of  the  pupil’s  name,  estimates  of  the  standing  of  that  nnnll  for  an  entire 


lTIc»3nffcy’«  Altcrnnte  First  Render,  .... 
lTlr<3nl'r«.y’ii  A lleriinle.  Meeniid  Render,  . 
JrlrtliinV) ’«  Allertinie  I hir.l  ICender, 

Itletj.  Ill  I e)  Altrrnnie  Foiirih  Render,  ... 
nieRiii  re) Allerunie  Fitlh  Render  (In  prep.nratinn), 
tUcliiulflfeyta  Alicrnnie  Nixth  Render  (in  preparation). 


ALTERNATE  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


.I.T 

.'tr, 

.40 


McOvlfcy's  AUernate  J:en<lers  furnish  mldUional  reading  where 
such  reading  matter  is  desired,  alternating  vith  any  series  in  use. 
I hey  may  also  hevsid  independently  as  a regtdar  series.  The  sclcc- 
lians  are  new,  instnirtirc,  and  intcresiing.  1 he  Hear  iype  and  ample 
zllaslnUwvs  render  the  boohs  atlraellve,  while  the  jjriee  is  low. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG,  & €().,  Piiblislicrs, 

m Walnut  31.,  Cliiciniiiill ; 23  Bond  St.,  Sew  Vork.  ('.  F.  STE.IIISS,  K.  E.  a,m.  8 Itawloj  St.,  Boston. 
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And  when  we  recall  a familiar  definition,  “the  earth  is 
round  like  a ball,”  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  selection 
of  this  dainty  toy  for  early  educational  purposes,  that 
Froebel  had  been  inspired. 


DO  IT. 

Headers,  send  your  address  to  us  and  learn  how  to  make  a consider- 
able sum  of  money  pleasantly  and  honorably.  Industrious  people  of 
both  sexes,  young  or  old,  make  $5  a day  and  upwards,  and  at  the 
same  time  live  at  home  with  their  families.  Many  are  making  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  per  month.  The  work  is  not  hard  to  do,  and 
no  special  ability  is  required.  Grand  success  awaits  every  worker. 
Capital  not  needed  ; we  start  yon  free.  Every  person  who  reads 
this  who  wishes  rapidly  to  make  a large  sum  of  money,  should 
write  at  once;  a sure  thing.  Address  Stinson  & Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

THE  LEADING  FEATURES 


should  take  it.  By  sending  your  sub-scription  now,  with  $1.75,  yon 
will  receive  it  free  to  Jan.  1,  1888,  and  a full  year’s  subscription 
from  that  date. 


“I  CURE  FITS.” 

This  heading  is  a familiar  sight  to  most  newspaper  readers,  asi 
has  appeared  regularly  in  the  best  publications  for  many  years  past. 
Dr.  H.  G.  Root,  of  183  Pearl  Street,  New  York,  has  a world  wide 
reputation  as  a successful  specialist  in  this  distressing  disease  and 
has  no  doubt  cured  more  cases  than  all  other  doctors  combined. 
As  an  evidence  of  good  faith  the  doctor  sends  a free  sample  bottle 
of  his  remedy  to  all  sufferers  who  write  for  it,  if  they  give  their  ex- 
press and  post-office  address. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loathsome  disease, 
Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a 
prescription  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death. 
Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful  disease,  sending  a self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  212  East  9th  St., 
New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge. 


of  the  Youth’s  Companion  Announcement  for  1888  just  pub- 
lished are  its  six  illustrated  Serial  Stories,  by  Trowbridge,  Stephens, 
and  others,  its  two  hundred  Short  Stories  and  Tales  of  Adventure, 
its  articles  by  eminent  writers,  including  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  H. 
Gladstone,  Professor  Tyndall,  Gen.  Lord  Wolseley,  Louisa  M. 
Alcott,  Gen.  George  Crook,  and  one  hundred  other  popular  authors. 
The  Companion  has  two  Million  Readers  a week.  Every  family 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editor  .—Please  inform  your  readers  that  I have  a positive 
remedy  for  the  above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands  of 
hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently  cured.  I shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who  have  con- 
sumption if  they  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 

Respectfully,  T.  A.  SLOCUM.  M.C.,  18i  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


All  who  feel  tired  or  languid,  and  become  easily  fatigued,  and  have  not  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  study ; all  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  their  lessons  or  remember  them]; 
all  who  are  nervous,  especially  those  who  are  peevish  and  sleep  badly ; in  short,  all  whose  brains  and  nerves 
require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY’S  VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES.  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosphite,  not  a Laboratory  Phosphate. 

56  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


HOLMES’  NEW  READERS. 

Now  Ready  for  Primary  Schools. 

THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  AND  BRILLIANT  SERIES  YET  ISSUED. 

The  publishers  ask  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  educators  to  the  first  three  numbers  of  Holmes’  New  Read- 
ers, as  something  worth  seeing.  No  one  interested  in  primary  reading,  can  fail  of  being  pleased  at  sight  with  their 
many  excellences ; their  brightness  of  type  ; neatness  of  illustration ; natural  gradation ; and  the  happiest  presen- 
tation yet  made  of  the  Word,  Sentence,  and  Phonic  Methods,  all  conspiring  to  render  them  unique  and  unexcelled. 

The  high  praise  which  these  Readers  have  already  received  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  their  many  charming 
and  practical  features.  As  a specimen  opinion,  just  at  hand,  we  quote  from  the  letter  of  the  principal  of  a 
Normal  school : 

“ Of  all  the  school  readers  I have  yet  seen  yours  are  the  most  beautiful,  and  our  primary  teachers  say  they  are 
the  best.”  , . 

The  low  price  of  Holmes’  New  Readers  will  be  appreciated.  Mailed  for  examination : First  Reader,  15  cts. ; 
Second,  25  cents ; Third,  40  cents 

Teachers  are  also  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  the  publishers  concerning  the  following 


IaEAI>I]¥0  _ 

Maury’s  Geographies, 

Comprising  a Two-Book  School  Series 

and  a Physical  Geography. 

Maury’s  Wall  Maps, 


^ AWDIPOPlJEAR  TEXT-BOOKS; 

Venable’s  Easy  Algebra, 

Clarendon  Dictionary, 

Gildersleeve’s  Latin  Series. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 
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Prang  Educational  Co., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

PEANQ’S  AMEEICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OP  AET  EDUCATION. 

A System  of  Drawing  used  In  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 

PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  POE  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  need  as  Aids  for  Object-teaching, 

PEANG'S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  POE  CHILDEEN. 

Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Beading. 

PEANG’S  TEADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  illustrated  for  Objec^ teaching. 

PEANG’S  COLOE  CHAET. 

For  Teaching  Color  in  Primary  Schools.  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board. 

(PEANO'8  DRAWING  MODELS, 

[PRANG’S  SCHOOL  PENCILS, 


MAJIUFACTTBEBS  OP. 


.PRANG’S  SCHOOL  COMPASSES 


For  Oatolofues  and  particulars  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

180  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAaO.  7 Park  Street,  BOSTON 


CATCH-OITFSTTONS  its-  arithmetic  is  the  name  of  No.  5 of  oiir  [% 
TEACHEI'S’  HELP  MANU.AT.iS.  This  book  has  h.ad  an  immense  sale  in  England,  tja 
and  the  price  of  the  Enalish  edition  is  equivalent  to  Jl.3.5  of  our  money.  The  edition 
which  we  shall  have  ready  on  .Tanuary  1 is  the  same  as  the  English  edition,  except  that 
dollars  and  cents  are  substituted,  where  necessary,  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

The  book  contains  answers  and  numerons  hints,  as  well  as  a variety  of 
original  ideas.  Subscribers  to  onr  series  of  Help  Manuals  get  this  book  and  eight 
others  for  $1.50.  The  numbers  already  issued  are:  No.  1,  Practical  Grammar;  .500 
exercises.  No.  2,  Manual  of  Correspondence.  No.  3,  Practical 
Mensuration  (with  answers).  No.  4,  Easy  Problems  for  Young 
Thinkers  (with  answers).  These  books  have  met  with  wonderful  success. 
We  received  a single  order  on  November  15  for  one  thousand  copies.  Hun- 
dreds of  smaller  orders  have  been  received,  and  teachers  everywhere  are  de- 
lighted with  “ The  New  Idea."  We  have  been  besieged  with  requests  for  free  sample  copies. 
Many  think  that  because  we  give  nine  books  for  $1.50  we  can  .afford  to  give  away  samples.  We 
cannot  do  this.  These  manuals  are  not  simple  pamphlets,  but  large,  neatly  bound,  elegantly 
^printed  books — books  which  will  sell  anywhere  for  50  cents  each,  and  be  considered  cheap. 
There  are  only  two  ways  to  secure  these  hooks  : one  is  to  pay  .50  cents  each  for 
the  cloth  editions,  and  the  other,  to  pay  .>#1.50  a year  for  the  subscription  editions. 
Nine  books  make  a year.  Date  your  subscription  back  to  No.  1,  and  get  four  or  five  manuals  by 
return  mail,  and  the  others  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  You  must  subscribe  now,  if 
you  desire  to  get  back  numbers  at  subscription  rates.  For  a short  time  we  shall  continue  to  send 
sample  copies  of  the  subscription  edition  to  any  address  for  25  cents  each.  No.  5 will  be  worth  the 
full  yearly  price. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  A FEW  HAYS  ONLY.  We  want  you  to  see  tlicse  books,  and 
to  help  you  to  get  started,  we  make  this  offer.  Get  two  teachers  to  subsoriite  with  you,— 
^ree  in  all,  — and  wo  will  accept  your  subseriplions  for  one  year  at  One  Hollar  each. 
Do  not  delay,  for  this  is  positively  your  last  chance  to  secure  these  books  at  a reduced  rate.  Valuable 
premiums  for  larger  clubs.  Mention  this  paper.  Address, 

THE  SUPPLEMENT  COMPANY,  50  Bromfleld  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  New  Arithmetic,  by  300  authors.  The  best  arithmetic  in  the  world.  I’ricc,  $1.00. 

Eaton’s  lOO  Lessons  in  Business.  A new  work.  Very  practical.  Not  a book.  Price,  $1.0' 


s 


CHERMERHQRN’STeacliers’ Agency. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.  Estab.  1865. 

7 East  I 4th  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers’  Co-Operative  Association. 
170  State  Street,  Chicago  ; Orville  Brewer, 
Manager. 


advantages  for  competent  teach- 
ers who  want  actual  service. 

Form  for  stamp.  K.  E.  AVERY. 

American  School  liureau. 

2 West  14th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Has  gained  a national  reputation  and  is  doing 
business  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Form 
of  application  and  Circulars  FREE.  Now  is 
the  time  to  register. 

" I am  very  comfortable  Indeed  in  the  posi- 
tion you  secured  for  me  In  this  college,  and 
take  tills  opportunity  to  thank  you,  once  more, 
for  your  fidelity  and  efficiency.’’  F.  W.  T. 

Smith  College. 

HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Manager, 

3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN  and  Scliool  Supplies. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  & CO., 

7 East  14th  Stkket,  . . New  York. 


MRS.  HAILMANN’S 


Tins  s’hooi  offers  superior  advantages  to 
ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

Mrs.  Ecdora  Hatlmann, 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Cburcbei, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  Catalocue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  & TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Auls  will  a«si£t  in 
conductin;?  your  schools  in  good 
quiet  ordor.  Encli  sot  cirntnins  2R!  large  beautiful  chroino 


Kixty  (iillortiut  (iCfdgus,  (jolors  nml  mottoes;  piice  i>c. 

$1;  nnlf  set  Ids  cards  set  samples  pretty  chromo 

<lny  school  reward,  pnze,  flue  gilt  cardii  ami  'tcochcrs* 
school  HunplioK  2dc.  Price  list  nud  few  saumles  free:  all 
)>ostpnid  Dv  mail.  Pastn;:e  stamps  taken.  Please  send  ft 
trial  order.  A.  J.  POUCH  3:  CO..  WAKKEN,  P^V. 


satisfactory  Bells  for  Scliools, 
Cliurches,  etc.  ME  NEELY  & 
CO.,  West  Troy,  N.Y.  Estab- 
llshed  I82fi.  Description  and 
prices  on  application. 


CCRTnO  CIVENAWAYIApack- 

^ ^ ^ ^ A age  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (600 


kinds), with  Pah K's  Floral, 

Guidk,  all  for  2 stamps.  New  flowers,  new 
engiavings;  teems  witli  floral  hints.  Every- 
body deliglited.  Tell  all  your  friends.  Send 
now.  G.  W.  Park,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR 
OSLZBSATZS 

©TEEL  PENS^ 


PENS 


SCitOOL  NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

The  Esterhrooh  Steel  Pen  Co., 

26  John  Strtet,  New  York, 


Itfo.  048 


FALCON  PEN. 
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Payson,  Dunton  & Scribner’s 


CAREFUL 

SELECTIONS 


STEEL  PENS  — — ~ 


No.  117,  Excelsior, 84  cents  per  gross 

No.  217,  Intermediate,  ...  84  cents  per  gross 

No.  317,  Commercial,  ...  84  cents  per  gross 


No.  115,  School 

No.  215,  Half  Stub,  . . . . 
No.  315,  Falcon, 


84  cents  per  gross 
60  cents  per  gross 
60  cents  per  gross 


These  pens  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  material,  finish  of  points,  easy  action  and  durability. 

Inclose  six  cents,  and  send  for  sample  card,  containing  one  of  each  number^ 

POTTER,  KNiatTX,  AINSWORTH  & CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YOKSi  CHICAGO 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmnmiiiiimiimiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimnmmimmmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiti 


Clubbing  List  for  1887---88. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY 


TE^ICUERS  CEVBS. 

Save  Money  by  subscribing  through  this  Agency  for  your  periodicals  for  the  coming  year. 
Any  person,  library,  or  magazine  club  desiring  to  subscribe  for  various  magazines,  can  do  so  through 
ns  at  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  expense.  The  only  condition  is,  te  order  two  or  more  maga- 
zines or  newspapers,  thus  obtaining  the  reduced  club  rates. 

The  following  list  comprises  but  a small  portion  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  which  we  can 
supply  at  club  rates.  Patrons  may  add  to  their  list  new  subscriptions  for  any  periodicals  at  any  time, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  can  expect  the  ordinary  club  discount. 

MONTHLY  PERIODICALS. 


American  Agriculturist,  . . $1  50 

American  Journal  of  Philology,  . 3 00 

Atlantic  Monthly,  ....  4 00 

Pabyland,  50 

Bibllotlieca  Sacra 3 no 

California  Teacher. 

Canada  Ed.  Monthly, 

Cassell’s  Family  Magazine,  . 

“ little  Folks,  . 

Century 

Chautauqua  Young  Folks’  Journal, 
Cormnon  School  Education,  . . . 

Contemporary  Review  (N.  Y.  reprint)  4 50 

Demorest’s  Magazine,  . . 2 00 

Eclectic  Magazine 

Educational  Journal  of  Virginia, 
Edinburgh  Review  (N.  Y.  reprint) 

••  “ (EngFd). 

Fortnightly  Review  (N.  Y.  reprint) 

Forum 

Harper’s  Magazine, 

H.iusehold,  The  Vt. 

Illinois  School  Journal, 

Indiana  School  Journal, 

Intelligence 

Institute 

Iowa  Teacher,  .... 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 

Laws  of  l ire,  N.  v., 

Leslie’s  Sunday  Magazine,  . 

Popular  Mohtlily, 

“ Pleasant  Hours, 

Lippiucott’s  Magazine, 

Macmillan’s  Magazine,  . 

Magazine  of  American  History, 

" Art, 

New  Princeton  Review, 

Nineteenth  Century  (N.  Y.  reprint). 

No.  Carolina  Teacher,  . 

North  American  Review, 

Ohio  Educational  Moiithly,  . 

Our  I.litle  Men  and  Women, 

Our  Little  Ones. 

Overland  Monthly,  . 

Penn.  .School  Journal.  . 

Political  Science  Quarterly, 

Popular  Science  Moutlily,  . 


1 60 
4 00 
1 00 
1 


1 50 

2 50 

3 00 
1 75 
3 00 
3 00 
6 00 

3 60 
.3  00 

4 60 
1 00 
6 00 
1 50 
1 00 
1 60 
4 00 


$1  ’25 

2 75 

3 40 
45 

2 S6 
1 35 
90 
1 35 
1 35 


4 10 

1 70 
4 35 

90 

2 95 

3 50 

4 10 
4 50 
3 40 


2 76 

1 25 

2 25 
2 GO 


3 25 
2 75 

4 10 
1-0 

4 40 


MONTHLY  PERIODICALS. 

Subscription  Our 
Price.  Club  Rates, 

Popular  Science  News,  ...  1 00  90 

Popular  Educator,  ....  1 00  PO 

Princeton  Review 3 00 

Qnarter'y  Review  (Eng.  Ed),  . 4 00 

School  Education 1 00 

Science, 3 50 

Science  and  Education,  ...  i 50 

Scribner’s 3 00 

Sliakespeariana 1 60 

Swiss  Cross 1 50 

St.  Nicholas, 3 00 

Treasure  Trove,  ....  1 00 

Van  NosI  rand’s  Engineering  Mag.,  6 00 

Wideawake 2 40 

Western  Journal  of  Education,  . 1 00 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS. 

Subscription 
Price. 

Advance, • $2  60 

American.  . . 

Christian  Register.  . 

Christian  Union, 

Critic. 

Educational  News 1 50 

Educational  Weekly,  ...  2 00 

Educational  Weekly  (Toronto),  . 2(0 

Golden  Rule 2 00 

Harper’s  Razar,  . ^ 

••  Weekly. 

“ Young  People, 

Illustrated  Christian  Weekly 
Iiidepeiirient.  . 

Literary  World, 

I.iltell’s  Living  Age, 

Methodist. 

Nature  (Weekly),  . 

N.Y.  Nation,  . 

Trii'une  (Weekly), 

Preshyterian,  . 

Public  Opinion, 

Scientific  American, 

“ “ Supplement, 

Potli  to  one  addiess, 

Sunday  Scliool  limes.  . 

Waleliman, 

Woman  s .Journal,  . 

Youtli's  f’oiiipaiiiuii  (new),  only 


3 00 
2 00 
8 00 
2 20 
G 00 
3 00 

1 25 

2 G6 

3 60 
3 20 
6 00 
7 00 
2 00 
2 60 
2 50 


3 00 

1 35 

2 85 
1 40 

1 35 

2 76 
90 

4 60 
2 25 


Our 
Club  Rates. 
$2  25 
2 60 

2 GO 

3 00 

2 85 
1 30 
1 70 
1 75 
1 75 

3 45 
3 45 

1 76 

2 25 
2 75 
1 85 
7 26 

1 90 
6 60 

2 90 
1 10 
2 35 
2 60 


G 20 

1 75 

2 25 
2 25 
1 50 


We  also  supply  any  educational  books,  periodicals,  and  papers  published  in  America,  England, 
or  Germany,  at  lowest  market  rates. 

Correspondence  solicited  with  teachers  and  all  members  of  Reading  Circles.  Address 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.,  3 Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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J list  Publislied ! 

Butler’s  Physical  Geography. 


The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  meteorology  and  physiography  has  placed  physical 
geography  among  those  sciences,  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of  modern 
education. 

Recogn'zing  the  important  position  that  physical  ge- 
ography now  holds  in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatory, 
high,  and  normal  schools,  the  publishers  respectfully  sub- 
mit BUTLER’S  PUYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  to  the 

public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a text  book 
will  be  at  once  recognized. 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physi- 
ography, meteorology  and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall, 


Henry  Judd,  Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Ferrill, 
and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have  placed  Physical  Geography 
in  a leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  leading  principles  are  kept  clearly  in  view. 
Other  relevant  matter  is  placed  in  foot-notes. 

THE  MA.PS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that 
have  yet  appeared  in  a text-book.  They  were  compiled 
from  the  latest  reports  and  charts  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the  British 
Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Redway,  a specialist  in  Physical  Geography,  an 
extensive  traveller,  and  a practical  teacher. 


E.  H.  BTJTlLiEIi,  Sc  OO.,  I*u.l>lisliers, 

n & 10  So.  Sixth  St,  PUlZADEZmiA,  PA. 

New  England,  Agency, 

W3I.  n.  nOCKADAY,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ue-rse^  Ciry,  M.J. 


AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

A perfect  pencil  should  be  strong,  smooth,  black,  soft, 
uniform,  and  reliable,  hold  its  point  well  in  wear,  and  be 
pleasant  to  use  ; the  mark  should  disappear  entirely  under 
a good  rubber,  leaving  the  paper  clean.  All  of  these 
qualities  we  have  obtained  in  our  pencils  beyond  any- 
thing heretofore  produced. 

Our  hard  grades  can  be  sharpened  to  a needle-point, 
and  are  capable  of  finer  lines  than  any  other  pencils. 

We  took  two  gold  medals  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1878,  where  we  exhibited  a case  of  pencils  containing 
llOG  kinds,  no  two  alike. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention  Amer- 
ican TEAcnER  and  send  16  cts.  for  samples  worth  double 
the  money. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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The  Youth’s  Companion 

Will  publish  an  article  in  1888,  written  for  the  Companion,  by  the 

Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 


AMONG  OTHER  EMINENT  CONTRIBUTORS  ARE: 


Professor  Tyndall, 
Gen.  George  Crook, 
Archdeacon  Farrar, 


Gen.  Lord  Wolseley, 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P., 
Louisa  M.  Alcott. 


FREE  to 


To  any  New  Subscriber  who  sends  $1.75  for  a year’s  sub- 
scription at  once,  mentioning  this  paper,  the  Companion  wiil  be 
sent  FREE  from  the  time  the  subscription  is  received,  to  Jan.  1, 

1888,  and  for  a full  year  from  that  date. 

S®-  New  Subscribers,  sent  in  Norember,  will  receive  both  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Double  Holiday  Numbers,  besides  the 
weekly  issues.  Those  who  subscribe  in  December  will  be  entitled  to  the  Christmas  Double  Number. 

Sample  Copies  and  Colored  Announcement  and  Calendar  free,  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


JAN.1. 


Address 


PERRY  MASON  & CO.,  41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


HORTOIV’S 

MAGIC  SLATE  CLEANER 

And  Automatic  Water  Reservoir  Combined. 

(Patented.) 


This  little  device  needs  but  to  be  seen  to  be  cadmired ; it  is  so  simple 
In  coi'stnietion  and  so  etloctive  in  use,  tliat  it  becomes  a necessity  to 
those  who  try  it. 

I here  is  a demsiid  for  an  article  of  this  kind,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  demand.  Imt  with  no  snecess.  either  as 
Tegaiais  price  or  serviceableness,  until  the  Magic  Spate  Ceeanek 
appeared. 

So  simple  is  it  that  any  child  large  enough  to  handle  a pencil  can  use 
it,  and  so  elTective  lliat  in,  cliild  wilh  a slate  can  alford  to  be  without  it. 

The  liarliarons.  nnbeaitliy.  and  lillhy  practice  of  spitting  on  slates  pre- 
vails in  ,,nr  sclmols.  tiinl  eludes  tlie  most  vigilant  teaclier  1 lie  Magic 
Slate  Cleaner  gives  adr.,p  of  water  in  so  siinnje  tind  fpnck  a manner, 
as  actuHiIv  to  riNHovv*  tvinprMiion  to  this  filtliy  ioibit.  and  hU  pio- 
KrPHsive  teachers  will  liail  it  wifli  <h*lij'l»t  as  a help  in  their  ( ally  work. 

The  out  at  Hie  liead  of  tins  page  is  actual  full  size  of  Hie  cleaner. 

Sample  by  mail,  free. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  GO. 

MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

FOR 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 


QUINCy  PRACTICE  PAPERS,  I FAVORITE  TRESIS, 

In  four  series.  | Or  Examination  Tablet. 

Send  for  Price  Lists, 

Office  aM  Salesroom,  59  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
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READiNGB 

RECITffTIDNB 

AND 

PLffYB 

COMBINED  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

740  Pages,  only 30  Cts. 


BfGarrett’s ‘‘100  CHOICE  SELECTIONS”  Sena 

^ ^ II  is  now  ready.  It  contains  much  original  matter, 
IV  I I f / (including  two  capital  new  Farces),  embracing 
AfV/l  (OA  Sentiment,  Pathos,  Humor,  Characteb  and 
Dramatic  Sketches,  Dialect,  Religious  and 
Temperance  Readings,  Dialogues, — in  fact  just  what  you  are  look- 
ing for  to  make  up  a 6rst-class  Lyceum  Entertainment,  School  Exhibi- 
tion. Church  Sociable  or  Parlor  Theatrical.  Price,  30  cents.  AskyouE 
Bookseller  for  No  27,  or  send  price  to 


Every  Number  different.  Nothing  repeated.  Get  the  full  set. 


at  ererv  Parmer  and  TVood  Chopper  wents.  Firtt  order  from 
ir  vieinitr  aeciire.  the  Aqrrxcv.  II1n..itrnterl  Ciualneiie  FREE. 
Address  EOLltlNti  MACHINE  CO.. 

303  S.  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  TII. 


IW  EDITIONS 


SCHOOL  KEEPING; 
Mow  To  Mo  It, 

By  HIRAM  ORCUTT,  LL.  D. 

AOpages.  Price,  postpaid,  75  cts. 

I.  Theory  and  Practice. 

II.  How  to  Begin, 

III.  How  to  Govern. 

IV.  How  to  reach. 

V.  Physical  Culture. 

VI.  Morals  and  Manners. 

VII.  Temperance  in  Schools. 

Should  be  la  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  wishes  to  make  teaching  a profes- 
sion. 


QVIZZISM, 

And  Its  Key, 

By  a.  P.  SOUTHWICK. 

Ninth  Edition. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this 
book  has  forced  us,  in  response  to  a pop- 
ular (leinaiid,  to  issue  a PAPER  COV- 
ERED edi'ion  at 

50  cts.  per  copy. 

Cioth,  handsoiue  32nio,  Price  $1  00. 


Teacher’s  3Ianual 

in  Arithmetic, 

For  the  Primary  Grades. 

Based  on  Or  11  be  Method. 

By  G.  C.  FISHER, 

Supt.  of  Schools,  'Weymouth,  Mass. 
SE  VEST II  ED  IT  I OH. 

Boards,  l2mo,  70  pages.  Price,  40  cts. 


Manual  of  Gymnastics. 

REVISED  AND 

E.NL.VKGED  EDITION. 

Price,  25  cents. 

Contains  p'aln,  simple,  and  practical 
exercises  for  Gymmisiu;  I'raiiMiig  In  llic 
Schools,  many  of  iIiimh  liciiig  set  to  ilic 
musici  f laminar  l imes,  willi  easy  lessons 
as  to  ilieir  iipiilication.  Aitopled  in 
thousands  of  schools. 


’ For  any  of  the  above  books  address 

NEW  ENliLANl)  PUB.  CO., 

3 SOMEKSKT  Stheet,  BOSTON. 


Composed,  Selected,  and  Adapted 

— BY  — 

J.  A.  BUTTERFIELD. 

The  most  desirable  supplementary  music,  for  the 
use  of  Primary,  Grammar,  and  Ungraded  Schools, 
yet  published. 

The  selections  are  made  by  the  Editor  from  a 
number  of  beautiful  pieces  recently  obtained  dur- 
ing a personal  visit  to  European  schools,  and  rep- 
resent the  latest  novelties  in  the  market. 

CHOICE, 

CHARMING, 

CHEAP. 

Specimen  Copies  mailed  for  retail  price,  20  cents. 
One  cent  stamps  preferred.  Liberal  discount  on 
introductions. 

Address  the  publisher, 

F.  H.  GILSON, 

159  High  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 


IGJLD  WATCHES  FREOf 

i A?-,  order  to  introduce  our  Solid  S? 

^Qold  Watches,  Jewelry,  Christmas 
every  place,  we  make 
I the  following  offer:  .uaae 

^ The  Krst  person  telling  ns  the 
; before 

^ Peb.  10,  ’88,  we  wi  1 1 send  instrue- 
.yition  how  to  receive  n $f5. 

Stem  WIndinir 
Sniid  8ettl.|T  VVutel.  FJJEe: 

/j  Ir  there  should  bo  more  than 
^)oneanswer,toUio  Second, how 
receive  a SGLID  (Stiver 
^|\Vnteh  worth  $.i5.00,  FREE. 

^ To  tJio  next  10  persona  should 

( there  bo  so  many,  how  to  re- 
^)ccive  a Solid  Nicklo  Stem 
Watch  woith^-8.00, 

wi!.  ^ 

"i”  ChriKtinas  Cards 

to  rc-.| 

Cold  and  Silver'^ 
^tv  atchei,  HlomoiidRlngHj.lcwclrv,  Sllverwacc  ? 
^rtc.,  which  we  send  out  011  ISO  day.’  trial  ' ) 

.ijColdsrmth  Jewel ry  Co.,  ciiutonviiie.  Conn.  ^ 

12 


FIVE  million 
Sheet-s  of  Choice 
Music  to  be  Oiv* 
en  A. way.  Dauoh- 

. . - - _ _ TERS  OF  AMERICA  is, 

by  many  thousands  of  tha  most  intPlIi^piit  and  cultured  people  of 
America,  regarded  as  the  very  best  XadicH  mid  Family 
Journal  published  in  the  world;  monthly,  10  mammoth  pages— 
64  long  columns : employs  the  world's  best  authors , present  circuU> 
tion  over  100,000  In  order  to  secure  a great  number  of  new  subscrib- 
ers at  once,  we  will  send  the  paper  for  one  trial  year  only, 
as  follows  — 1 subscriber  58^  cents ; 2 subscribers,  if  sent  at  ene  lime, 
50  cents;  5 subscribers,  if  sent  at  one  lime,  SI;  in  a few  min- 
utes you  can  get  4 friends  to  join  you,  at  80  cents  each.  In  ad- 
dition to  sending  the  paper  for  a full  trial  year,  for  almost 
nothing,  w#  sand  with  it  the  grandest  prcuiiura  ever  known. 
Every  subscriber  will  receive,  absolutely  free,  187  pieces  of 
Clioice  Music  For  less  than  iftl  send  1 cent  postage  stamps. 
This  IS  the  most  wonderAil  and  best  offer  ever  made  to  the  inteiU- 
gent  reading  people  of  America;  our  profit  is  in  the  future, 
through  holding  our  subscribers,  year  after  year,  at  the  regular  price, 
andthepaperiiknovn  to  be  actually  worth  S8  a year. 
Such  a low  price  never  kno^vu  for  such  larse  value.  All 
should  read  Ifaushters  of  America.  An  should  possess 


Through  a peculiar 


whole  car-load.  In  the  assortmentthere  are  187 
pieces.  Fhis  vast  and  valuable  stock,  will  all  be 

given  away  to  those  who  subscribe  as  above,  for  a trial  year. 

ach  subscriber  will  receive  the  entire  collection  of  187 
pieces.  Wo  send  tho  music  by  mail,  postage  paid,  guaranteeing 
safe  delivery.  All  the  g;ems  that  are  In  the  music  stores  are  in  this 
erand  collection.  At  the  ordinary  sheet  music  prices,  which 
L.  . x.-_  . offer  below. 


I for  each  sheet,  for  such  t 


range  from  25  tc dulu  «•  v>c  v..c. 

the  grand  collection  would  cost  over  $80  ; we  give  it  away,  and 
also  almost  ^ve  away  for  a trial  year,  a paper  that  Is  well 
known  as  being  the  equal  of  tho  best  $8  a year  monthlies. 
This  16  tfbll  size  music,  no  little  5 by  8 sheets.  Among  this  grand 
collection  will  be  found  all  tho  newest  and  most  popular 
Waltzes,  Quadnlles,  Contras,  Polkas,  Clog  Dances,  Hornpipes,  lieels, 
etc.,  etc.,  arranged  for  the  Piano,  Organ  or  Violin,  and  with  all  the 
Calls  and  Figures.  This  brilliant  combination  of  musical 
gems  also  contains  the  choicest  selections  fVom  tho  Mikado,  with 
others  of  Gilbert  !t  Sullivan’s  famous  operas,  also  the  most  refined 
and  beautiful  auortment  of  Sonigs  and  Ballads  with  both  mu- 
sic and  words,  will  bo  found  in  this  une<|ualed  collection. 
Money  returned  to  those  who  send  after  all  the  music  is  gone. 

“5<I**e»tionably  the  greatest  bariguin  ever 
offered.  r.lstofXiUes  of  the  187  Pieces  in  this 
Ornnd  Collectiou:-  Ah!  me.  I'm  Teasd  by  Lovers  Three; 
Arkansas  I ravollcr  Keel ; Adieu  Dear  Home  ; Ah  There!  Slay  Therel 
Black  Eyed  Susan;  Bostorv  Dip  Waltzes ; Beau  of  Oak.  Hall  Ben- 
Kavorlte  Reel ; Beaus  of  Albany  ; Buckley’s  Tavorite  Keel  Be- 
le,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms;  Beautiful  Kell, 
By  the  Sad  Sea  Wave;  Boston  Hop  Waltzes;  Campbells  are  Com- 
mg;  Camptown  Keel;  Chorus  Jig;  Camptown  Hornpipe'.  Charley 
Over  the  Water;  Come  Where  tho  Nightingale's  'I  rilling;  Dashing 
White  Sergeant;  Devil's  Dream ; Dick  Sand’s  Hornpiiie ; Douglass’ 
Favorite;  Drunken  Sailor,  Dur.ang  a Honipine ; DnmcBabbJe  ; Doug- 
lass Tender  and  True;  Eight  Hand  Keel;  Elfin  Waltz  Tireman's 
Dance;  First  Love  Polka  Itedown ; Fisher's  Hornpipe;  Flowers  of 
Edinburgh ; Fairest  Love  Th  v Face  I Greet : Five  O clock  in  the  Morn- 
ing; Flowers  That  Bloom  In  tho  Spring;  First  Love ; Feast  of  Roses: 
Goto  the  I) and  Shake  Youvselfj^  Bonnie  NVee  Tiling,  Good 


Klp^aiit  laroe  Iminn  ted  School  Cards  and 
Caluiogiie,  (Hiiv 

CWUl)  CO.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


positively  cured  by  tho  great 
German  Remedy.  Sample 
pa^'k.ago  and  hook  for  4 cents 
inatamps.  E.  H.  Medical  Co.»  Ramptou.Coun. 


I do  not  moan  merely  to  stop  them  for  a time  and 
then  hate  timm  return  again.  1 mean  a radical  cure. 
1 have  made  tl»o  diseuso  of  FITS,  EPILEPSY  or  fall- 
» SICKNESS  a lite-long  study.  I warrant  my  rem. 

teases.  Because  others  have  fail, 
lot  now  receiving  a cure.  Send 
) bottle  of  my  infulli- 


edy  tocurethftv 
ed  is  no  reason  foi 
t once  for  a treatise  and  i 


ble  remedy.  (Jive  lOxpress  and  Post  Office. 

H.  G.  HOOT.  M,  C.,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 


the  Tongue:  Good  Bye  Sweetheart,  Good  Bye;  Garibaldi's  Hy 
of  Italy;  Galway  Keel;  Hull’s  Victory ; Hey  Daddy  Walk  Around; 
Home  Waltz;  Hours  There  Were  ; Homo  So  Bloat;  Home  Sweet 
Home;  Insh  Trot;  I Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songs;  1 Dreamt  I Dwelt 
in  Marble  Halls,  I’ve  Got ’Em  On  Tho  List;  In  Vain  I Braid  My 
Haven  Hair;  Jakio  « Hornpipe;  .Iordan  Is  A Hard  Head;  Kendall  s 
Hornpipe,  Lucrezia  Waltz;  Light  Artillerv;  Little  FIoi> era . Lndy 
of  tho  Lake,  La  Madrdainne  , Ladies’ Triumph,  or  Kittv's  Hambies; 
Lnncnsliire  Clog . Love  th.at  Slumbers  ; Lullabv : Lund  of  Sweet  Kim; 
Lary  O Gaff.  LaBeiio  Canadienne  , LaCnchurn'  Lord  I.ovelUnd  I.ndy 
Nancy  Bell;  Lorcley  (German  Song);  Mnul  in  'Jho  ITimp  Koora 
Hornpipe,  Money  Musk;  My  Lovo  She’s  But  a Lassie  Yet . Mv  Heart 
1‘ollows  Time,  New (Jerman  Waltz  ; Old  ZipCoon,  Oregon  Horn- 
pipe , Over  The  Water  to  Charlie  ; Old  Counfrymon  « Heel ; O c-r  tha 
riains;  On  A Tree  By  Tho  Hivcr.  Oft  In  'Ilic  Stilly  Night : Parish 
Hontpipe,  Portland  Fancy;  Pop  Goes  I ho  Weasel : Ruby.  Speak 
to  Me,  Soldiers  .Joy;  Sailors  Set  on  Shore  Smash  tho  Window 
Kcei.  Spumsh  Dance,  St  Patricks  Day  in  the  Morning . Santa 
Lucm  (Celebrated  Neapolitan  Song),  The  1 « mpest : 1 ho  Coquette ; 
JhcGirl  I Left  nchiml  Me.  The  Irishman’.’  Heart  toihe  Latfies  .Jig; 

(Trial  by  Jury)  ; 'J  be  Love  Sic  k Boy  {'1  rial  by 

or ; Turnham 
I Babv  Land; 
o Wlint  Shall 
Hiion  Polka, 


Jury)  Tho  Bloom  is  on  the  Kyo‘;  Tho  Harr 
Halls,  Tliou  Art  .Mine,  i Am  Thine;  Thv  \ 
'loll;  The  Exile.  Mio  Water  .Mill ; Tho  Chi 
’arty  Tin  Shepherds  of  i:n 


I'he  Excui-jcif 
I Liken  My  Fair? 

The  Bridge.  I'lie  Banks  of  Allan  Wafer;  'iv 

Cockade,  Were  I a Bird  of  Air;  Wo 
Who  s Hint  Peeping  I hro  •|hc^Vin- 


tlia 


1 (hat  Shake; 


Harle 


d Words, 

To  inirch.'tse  this  grand  collection,  a a 
ii|)ivnr'ls  of  Thirly'nolllir,  lor  nlV  'iVo  o 


collection  <d  1; 

Amencn,  for  a inai  year,  "nil  will  aj 
eight  times  the  ninoimt  oi  m.i 


XhiH  iH 


i''Cfar(teu  iiy  all  who  take  ndvantnge  of  it.  Of 

abovo  but  ihoso  who  rend  (he  paper  fora  year  genernlly  xs'n  r»t  It 
tiit'roaftov,  ami  feel  that  tho  regular  jirlce  U low  enough,  arid 
that  it  13  actual ly  ivorih  n year ; (hey  therefore  remain  subscrlb* 
• through  that  wo  make  a profit  Addreea,' 

XKUF  <;«>.,  FubltNlr  ^ » 


suua 


a.  Mf 
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TEACSKS2RS  ARE  CORDIAEEY  IMVltTER  to  address  us  upon  any 
matter  pertaining  to  text-books.  If  an  improved  book  or  series  is  desired,  write  us, — 
learn  what  we  publisli,  our  prices,  terms,  etc.  We  furnish  books  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  introduction  at  nominal  prices,  and  these  books  are  returnable  if  not  adopted.|f 


Aiii'IiTinacdiate  Success, — WHITE’S  IX- 

DUSTtilAL.  DKAU'IAO,  Uevisc«l,  although  not 
■vet  completerl,  has  been  adopted  in  important  cities  like  Lou- 
isville. Ky.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Kan  Claire,  Wis.,  Marshall- 
town, Iowa.  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  Norwich,  Ot.,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  besides  numbers  of  smaller  places  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  first  twelve  numbers  are  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sent  for  examination  with  a view  to  introduction  on 
receipt  of  $1.00. 

FISH’S  AIIITHMETICS  present  a complete 

course  in  two  books  for  common  schools.  Number  One  is  as 
novel  and  ingenious  in  its  methods  as  it  is  popular  and  success- 
ful in  use.  Number  Two  is  a rational,  succinct,  and  practical 
manual  of  business  arithmetic,  containing  the  minimum  of 
theory  with  the  maximum  of  practice.  Problems  designed  to 
puzzle  have  no  place  in  this  book. 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  OFPEN- 

M in  the  United  States  has  undoubtedly  been  es- 

tablished by  the  Speuoeriau  Copy  Books.  With  numerous 
imitators  they  have  had  no  equal,  and  to-day  with  their  supe- 
rior paper,  faultless  copies,  and  progressive  and  systematic 
grading,  they  still  stand  where  they  have  been  for  years  past, 
at  the  head. 


PROFESSOR  SWINTON’S  READERS^ 

SPIILLCUS  OEOGUArillES,  Uiid  lllSTO. 

ItlESi,  are  models  ot  approved  methods  intelligently  applied. 
They  ate  universally  popular  with  the  best  teachers  and  edu- 
cationists. Those  who  desire  to  secure  the  best  results  in  their 
schools  should  introduce  no  other  works  in  the  branches 
treated  by  Professor  Swinton  without  first  examining  those 
written  bv  him.  Swiuton’s  Advanced  Readers  provide  addi- 
tional matter  for  classes  -which  have  completed  the  regular 
series  by  the  same  author,  or  another  series,  continuing  the 
language  lessons  and  other  special  departments  of  work  suc- 
cessfully introduced  for  the  first  time  iu  the  main  series  by  this 
author. 

SMITH’S  PHYSIOLOGIES  were  adopted 

August  8,  1887.  for  exclusive  use  in  Oregon,  until  changed  by 
act  of  Legislature  by  the  following  vote  : Smith’s  received  20- 
votes  : all  others  received  3 votes.  These  books  have  won  an 
established  place  as  the  best. 

WELLS’S  SHORTER  COURSE  IN  COM- 

I’OSl'I'B  OA  provides  in  a single  book  at  a low  price  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  lessons  which  really  teach  what  is  so  rarely 
accomplished  iu  larger  books,  namely,  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  correctly. 


Amonn  the  notahh  auccessei  in  our  niyh  School  Hooks  may  he  mentioned  GfiAY’s  BOTANIES,  Dana’s  Geologies,  Cooley’s 
Pm'stcsand  CiiEMiSTUY,  Tenney’s  ZOOLOGIES,  Eliot  & STOUEit's  CiiEMisTitY,  Bkyant  & Stiiatton’s  Book-Kkepino, 
Day’s  Elements  op  Discouuse,  Logic,  Riietukioal  Pkaxis,  Aut  of  Elocution,  &o. 

Every  pupil  in  public  or  private  school  should  be  supplied  with  one  of  Webster’s  School  Dictionaries,  the  Primary, 
Commoia  School,  High  School,  or  Academic. 

OUn  mtlEF  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  SEXT  FREE  OX  APPLICATIOX. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  & CO  • y { 1^0  WabaHh  Avcuue,  Chicago. 


It  should  he  studied  by  every  Teacher, 


Hailmann^s  Primary  Methods. 

A Complete  and  Methodical  Presentation  of  the  Use  of  Kindergarten  Material  In  the  Work 
of  the  Primary  School,  unfolding 

A SYSTEMATIC  COURSE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING, 

In  connection  with  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Drawing,  and  other  school  duties. 

By  TV.  N.  HAILMANN,  A.M., 


IGG  Pafifos, 


Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
12mo,  Cloth,  - _ - 


715  cents. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  ii,  1887. 

A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  New  York,  — Gentlemen: 

I have  carefully  examined  "■Primary  Methods,"  by  S:ipt.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  and 
am  pleased  to  speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  The  vital  question  in  education  to-day  is,  " Hoiv  to 
build  in  the  primary  grades  on  the  kindergarten  foundation  ?"  No  book,  to  my  knoivledge,  so  fully 
and  ably  deals  zuith  that  pioblem  as  this  new  zvork  by  one  of  our  leading  educators.  It  should  be 
studied  bv  every  teacher.  ALEX.  E.  FRYE, 

Formerly  Training  Teacher  in  the  Cook  County  [III.)  Normal. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers,  Special  Terms  to  Reading 

Circles  and  to  Clubs  of  from  10  to  ioo  members. 

* r-  -r~>  A O r\  1VT:w  YOTITv  111  & 113  Wllllnm  «t 
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Ameeican  Teachee. 


A,  E.  WINSHIP, 
W.  E.  SHELDON, 


Editors, 


BOSTON,  JANUARY, 


' $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


A WHITTIER  MEMORIAL  EXERCISE.* 

For  Dec.  17. 


COMPILED  BY  W.  B.  DIMON, 

Scene. — New  England  sitting-room.  Prudence  Hathaway,  in 
Quaker  costume.  Caleb  Hathaway,  84  years  old,  a Quaker 
and  classmate  of  Whittier.  Prudence  in  a rocking-chair 
with  cap  on,  knitting.  Caleb  sitting  opposite  in  deep  thought. 

Prudence.— T>ost  thou  remember,  Caleb,  what  day  this  is  ? 

Caleb.— Yea,  truly,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  that  to  which  thou 
referrest. 

Prudence.— Wast  thinking  of  our  brother  John  G.  Whittier, 
blessed  of  the  Lord,  whose  birth  occurred  eighty  years 
ago  to-day. 

Cafeft.— Those  were  my  thoughts  also.  Prudence. 

Prudence.— (After  a few  moments’  silence.)  Our  little  friends 
promised  to  be  with  us  to-day.  Thinkest  thou  it  strange 
they  have  not  come  ? 

Cadet.— The  younger  folks  love  the  waning  of  the  day.  There  is 
yet  time.  I 

•We  wUl  send  stenoU,  for  blackboard  portrait  of  Wblttler,  for  18  cts.  i 


I Prudence.  Even  so.  (A  short  pause  and  a knock  at  the  door.) 
Ah  1 who  comes  now.  (Rising  and  going  to  the  door  admits 
five  young  girls  and  two  boys.)  Good  evening  to  thee,  my 
young  friends.  Walk  in  and  take  seats.  (After  a moment’s 
silence.)  It  pleases  me  weU  to  see  thee  all  tonight.  What 
good  can  he  done  for  thee  ? 

First  Girl.  We  have  been  reading  some  of  the  good  words  written 
by  the  poet  Whittier,  and  have  come  to  talk  with  yon  about 
him,  because  you  are  a Quaker  too,  and  we  thought  you  would 
have  something  to  tell  us  about  this  Quaker  poet. 

Prudence  .Well,  well,  did  thou  ever!  So  you  are  interested  in 
friend  Whittier  ? 

First  Girl.  Yes’m : It  is  his  eightieth  birthday,  isn’t  it, 
grandma  ? 

Prudence. — Yes,  your  grandfather,  over  there,  used  to  go  to  the 
same  school  with  him. 

All  together.— Oh. ! did  he  truly  ? Please  tell  us  about  him.  (All 
draw  their  chairs  around  her. ) 

Prudence.  (Taking  out  her  knitting  and  adjusting  her  cap.) 
Well,  dears,  don’t  all  talk  at  once  and  grandma  will  try. 
(Caleb  moves  his  chair  over  near  the  group.  She  pauses  to 
think.)  His  parents  were  Quaker  people  and  lived  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.  The  first  of  his  family  to  come  to  this  country 
was  Thomas  Whittier,  born  in  1620,  and  who  sailed  from 
Southampton,  England,  for  Boston,  arriving,  April  24th,  1638. 
John  descended  from  the  same  line  as  Daniel  Webster, 
William  Pitt,  Caleb  Cushing,  and  other  prominent  Americans. 
His  home  was  some  distance  from  the  village,  and  possessed 
every  element  of  an  ideal  country  homestead.  His  father  was 
forty-seven  years  old  when  he  was  born.  He  was  a kind  and 
just  man,  but  of  few  words.  His  parents  were  so  poor  that 
the  children  were  all  obliged  to  work ; this  gave  John  very 
little  time  for  school  in  a year. 

Second  GiV/.- Why,  I don't  see  how  he  ever  learned  anything. 

Third  Girl.  Did  he  long  for  learning  very  much  as  Lincoln  and 
Garfield  did  ? 

Prudence.  Yes,  he  did,  and  this  very  eagerness  to  learn  was 
what  helped  him  most. 

First  Boy. — Did  he  write  as  well  as  study  all  the  time  ? 

Prudence.— Yea,  he  wrote  when  he  was  only  sixteen,  and  always 
afterward  when  he  could  spare  time. 

Fourth  Girl. — But  I don’t  see  as  any  wonderful  things  happened 
to  him  to  write  about. 

Prudence.  No,  dear,  it  isn’t  wonderful  things  he  writes  about. 

It  is  a way  he  has  of  showing  the  beautiful  of  common  things 
in  every-day  life.  He  wrote  a poem  about  his  old  home  and 
childhood. 

Fifth  Girl. — Oh!  I know,  it  was  “ Snow  Bound,”  wasn’t  it  ? 

Prudence.— Yea,  dear,  you  must  read  it  sometime,  every  one  ad- 
mires it,  It  was  this  poem  that  caused  John  to  be  acknowl- 
edged one  of  the  most  famous  of  modern  poets,  and  probabl] 
the  best  beloved. 
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First  Girl.— It  is  in  that  story  he  says  : 

“ Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 

We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about ; 

Content  to  let  the  North  wind  roar, 

In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door. 

What  matters  how  the  night  behaved, 

What  matters  how  the  North  wind  raved, 

Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth  fire’s  ruddy  glow.’ 

First  Boy. — Oh!  I have  felt  such  winds  and  seen  the  snow  fly  like 
that  ever  so  many  times. 

Third  Girl. — Oh ! you  have  not  told  us  about  his  schoolhouse. 
Prudence. — Why,  yes,  that  was  forgotten,  (sits  back  as  if  think- 
ing, laughs  softly,)  Caleb,  canst  thou  not  tell  about  it  ? Thee 
was  there. 

Caleb. — Yes,  verily,  children,  thou  wouldst  not  think  much  of 
going  to  school  in  such  a place ; a low-roofed,  rude  little 
house  with  narrow  windows  and  doors  and  a wide  chimney. 

A board  fastened  to  the  wall  all  around  and  a bench  with  no 
back.  All  the  pupils’  backs  turned  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

It  had  no  fence  in  front,  and  back  of  it  were  tlie  woods  where 
the  children  gathered  nuts  and  flowers. 

Fourth  Girl. — How  I should  liked  to  have  seen  it!  (A  knock  at 
the  door  and  the  expected  guests,  five  little  Quaker  girls  enter.) 
First  Little  Quaker  Girl.—O  grandma!  Do  you  know  this  is 
Whittier’s  birthday  ? 

Second  Little  Quaker  Girl. — I wanted  to  come  over  and  read  you 
one  of  his  poems  from  the  “Voices  of  Freedom’’  called  the 
“ Yankee  Girl.” 

Prudence. — Thee  may. 

Second  Little  Quaker  Girl. — (Reads  Yankee  Girl.) 

Third  Little  Quaker  Girl. — I came  over  to  read  you  a description 
of  his  home  with  his  mother  and  two  sisters,  which  I found  in 
this  book  to-day. 

Prudence. — Thee  may. 

Third  Little  Quaker  GiVZ.— (Reads  a description  of  his  later  home 
at  Danvers.) 

Fourth  Little  Quaker  Girl. — Grandma,  did  you  ever  hear  the  piece 
” Maud  Muller  ” ? 

Prudence. — Yes,  my  dear,  and  I always  love  to  hear  it. 

Fourth  Little  Quaker  Girl. — (Reads  Maud  Muller.) 

Fifth  Little  Quaker  Girl. — May  I recite  my  favorite  poem?  (Reads 
“ Pumpkin.”) 

(A  knock  at  the  door  and  the  letter  carrier  announces  mail  for 
Grandma  Prudence.  Third  little  girl  runs  for  it  and  hands  to 
grandma,  who  opens  the  letters.) 

Prudence. — Alice,  thee  may  read  this  letter  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
Third  Little  Girl. — (Reads) 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

To  my  dear  little  friends  ; 

I am  so  glad  to  hear  of  your  proposed  visit  to  Grandma  Prudence 
on  Whittier’s  Birthday  and  wish  I could  be  with  you,  but  I send 
you  my  story  which  is  about  Mr.  Whittier  when  he  was  a boy. 
His  father  had  subscribed  for  the  Free  Press,  published  by 
Garrison,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Antislavery  movement.  It  had 
a corner  devoted  to  poetry  with  which  John  was  much  delighted. 
His  first  poem  called  “ Deity”  he  sent  to  this  paper. 

One  day  while  working  in  the  field  without  coat,  vest,  or  shoes, 
with  only  a shirt,  pantaloons,  and  straw  hat,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  house  to  meet  a gentleman  who  had  called  to  see  him.  He 
hastened  towards  the  house  in  great  astonishment,  his  heart  all  in 
a flutter,  and  wondering  who  could  call  to  see  him.  The  good 
sister  Mary,  it  appeared,  had  revealed  the  authorship  of  the  poem, 
and  the  generous  young  editor  had  driven  over  from  Newburyport 
to  visit  the  young  author.  We  can  imagine  how  the  praise  affected 
the  poet,  for  the  manner  and  tones  of  Garrison  were  always  hearty. 


and  often  very  tender,  and  conveyed  an  impression  of  sincerity. 
He  told  John  his  poems  were  very  acceptable  and  urged  that  he  be 
sent  to  school.  Hoping  you  will  all  have  a nice  time  to-day, 

I am  truly  yours, 

Susie  Peters. 

Prudence. — Sarah,  thee  may  read  this  one  for  us. 

Fourth  Little  GiVf.— (Reading) 

Merrimac,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1887. 

My  dear  friends : ttt  a j 

You  know  this  town  was  formerly  called  West  Amesbnry,  and 
that  it  is  the  place  where  Whittier  once  taught  school.  His  father 
could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  school,  so  he  worked  all  one  winter 
making  slippers  and  shoes,  to  earn  money  enough  to  buy  a suit  of 
clothes  and  to  pay  for  his  tuition  and  board  for  six  months. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  began  attending  the  Academy  in 
Haverhill.  It  was  an  new  institution  in  a new  building,  then 
occupied  for  the  first  time.  Whittier  wrote  the  ode  that  was  sung 
at  the  dedication. 

It  is  said  when  he  handed  in  his  first  composition  the  master 
would  not  believe  it  was  his  own  writing.  The  next  winter  he 
taught  school  in  this  place  to  earn  money  for  another  six  months’ 
tuition.  His  work  was  not  particularly  brilliant,  and  the  pay  was 
small,  so  he  returned  home  and  spent  a year  on  the  farm. 
Tradition  does  not  record  that  he  bore  any  resemblance  to  his 
description  of  his  own  schoolmaster,  which  he  has  described  as  a 
“ Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule,”  nor  do  we  know  whether 
his  face  was 

“ Fresh  hued  and  fair  where  scarce  appeared 
The  uncertain  prophecy  of  a beard.” 

Give  my  best  regards  to  Grandma  Prudence  and  believe  me  your 

friend,  ^ , 

Jeremiah  Allen. 

Prurfence.— Rebecca,  you  may  read  this  one. 

Fifth  Little  GiVZ.— (Reading) 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1887. 
Dear  little  friends : _ , 

Having  heard  how  interested  you  are  in  Mr.  Whittier,  I take  the 
liberty  to  write  you  a few  lines  about  him.  I am  quite  a little 
girl  but  I have  seen  him  many  times.  He  is  very  tall  and  thin 
with  grey  hair  and  beard,  and  has  a sharp,  quick  way  of  speaking, 
but  they  say  he  is  very  kind.  He  has  never  been  married  and  has 
never  been  out  of  his  own  country.  He  is  still  living,  and  I think 
he  must  be  delighted  to  hear  about  all  of  his  little  friends  keeping 
his  birthday  all  over  the  United  States. 

This  is  all  I can  find  to  write,  for  I am  a very  busy  little  girl, 

Maggie  Zine. 

Prudence. — Maggie  writes  a nice  letter,  and  speaks  truly.  He 
was  sensitive,  shy,  reserved,  and  always  had  high  ideas. 

Second  Little  Girl.— (A.  knock  at  the  door)  Somebody  is  knocking 
at  the  door ; I will  go  and  see  who  it  is.  (Goes  to  the  door  and 
returning  says,)  Grandma,  there  are  five  barefooted  boys  at 
the  door  asking  to  come  in. 

Prudence. — Go,  and  invite  them  in,  dear. 

Second  Little  GiW.— (Shows  the  boys  in,  and  they  take  position  in 
form  of  a crescent  upon  one  side  of  the  stage.) 

All  the  barefoot  boys  together.— {Uemo\e  hats  and  recite) 

We  come  from  the  country,  “ friends,”  to  hear 
What  you  have  to  tell  us  of  this  poet  dear. 

Caleb. — “ Blessings,  on  thee,  little  man. 

Barefoot  boy  with  cheek  of  tan.” 

All  the  barefoot  boys  together.— We  wish  to  learn  the  way,  and,  then, 
Do  something  noble  when  we  are  men. 

First  Little  Quaker  Girl.— {The  five  little  Quaker  girls  take  position 
nearly  opposite  the  boys  and  in  crescent  form.) 

In  Haverhill,  where  the  Merrimac 
Moves  by  with  gentle  flow. 

Was  born  our  Quaker  poet, 

Near  eighty  years  ago. 
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Caleb. — “ From  my  heart  I give  thee  joy, 

I was  once  a barefoot  boy.” 

Second  Little  Quaker  Girl. — His  home  a low-roofed  farmhouse, 
Huge  beamed  with  sanded  floor ; 

But  love  and  peace,  good  angels. 

Stood  ever  at  the  door. 

Caleb. — “Oh,  for  boyhood’s  painless  play. 

Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day. 

Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy.” 

First  Barefoot  Boy. — A poet  and  a farm  boy  ? Tell  ; 

From  morning  till  night  it  is  “ Bun  to  the  well,” 

“ Go  feed  the  chickens,”  or  “ Tend  the  cows,” 

Or  “ Drive  the  horse  while  the  farmer  plows.” 

TAird  Little  Quaker  Girl. — His  youth  like  thine,  my  little  lad, 
Was  one  of  homely  toil ; 

His  tasks,  like  thine,  to  follow  home 
The  kine  or  tend  the  soil. 

Caleb. — “ Oh,  for  boyhood’s  time  of  June 

Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon.” 

Fourth  Little  Quaker  Girl. — At  night  he  loved  to  sit 
In  the  low  room  quaint  and  old. 

By  the  blazing  fire  and  listen 
To  tales  the  old  folks  told. 

Second  Barefoot  Boy. — Oh,  tell  us  more  about  him. 

More  of  the  things  he  said. 

Third  Barefoot  Boy. — How  did  he  ever  learn  to  write 
In  the  quiet  life  he  led  ? 

Fifth  Little  Quaker  Girl.— God  taught  him,  child,  from  Nature’s 
Book  of  charms  without  an  end. 

Fourth  Barefoot  Boy. — God  taught  him!  How,  pray  tell  me. 
Wise  little  Quaker  friend  ? 

All  the  Quaker  Girls. — In  play  he  wandered  often 
By  the  river’s  pebbly  rim. 

Where  the  waves,  the  birds,  and  the  pattering  leaves. 
Their  glad  tunes  sang  to  him. 

The  fair  things  were  God’s  messengers. 

Hark ! In  his  verses  sweet 
Thee  can  almost  hear  the  ripple 
Of  the  wavelets  at  his  feet. 

Chorus  or  in  Concert.— {Bj  the  first  five  little  girls  and  boys.) 

“ Sing  soft,  sing  low,  our  lowland  river, 

Under  thy  banks  of  laurel  bloom 
Softly  and  sweet  as  the  hour  beseemeth. 

Sing  us  the  songs  of  peace  and  home. 

“ Bring  us  the  airs  of  hills  and  forests. 

The  sweet  aroma  of  birch  and  pine, 

Give  us  a waft  of  the  North  wind  laden 
With  sweet-brier  odors  and  breath  of  kine. 

“ Sing  on,  bring  down,  O lowland  river. 

The  joys  of  the  hills  to  the  waiting  sea, 

The  wealth  of  the  vales,  the  pomp  of  monntain, 

The  breath  of  the  woodland  bear  with  thee.” 

CmUb. — “ Oh  for  festal  dainties  spread 

Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread. 


Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood. 

On  the  door-stone  gray  and  rude.” 

Prudence.— No  better  chance  than  thine,  my  lads. 

For  lectures,  books,  or  schools. 

Hear  how  the  deeds  that  God  counts  great 
Are  done  with  farming  tools. 

Third  Little  Girl.—“  Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power  j 
Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall  ; 

Who  sows  a field  or  trains  a flower. 

Or  plants  a tree,  is  more  than  all.” 

Fourth  Little  Girl. — “For  he  who  blesses,  most  is  blest; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth. 

Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequests. 

An  added  beauty  to  the  Earth.” 

Fifth  Little  Girl. — “ And  soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow. 

The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given ; 

The  flowers  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow. 

If  not  on  earth,  at  least  in  heaven.” 

Second  Boy. — “ He  wisest  is,  who  only  gives. 

True  to  himself,  the  best  he  can  ; 

Who  drifting  in  the  winds  of  praise. 

The  inward  monitor  obeys. 

And  with  the  boldness  that  confesses  fear. 

Takes  in  the  crowded  soil  and  lets 
His  conscience  steer.” 

Caleb. — “Cheerily  then,  my  little  man, 

Live  and  laugh  as  boyhood  can.” 

All  Barefoot  Boys.— Who  cares  for  the  work  or  the  shabby  clothes  I 
We  may  be  great  men  yet,  who  knows  ? ' 

Caleb.-(As  the  last  one  goes  out)  ^ohistling.] 

“ Ah,  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy.” 

Prudence.  —Wilt  thou  read  to  me  the  poem  “ Eternal  Goodness”  f 
(Reads  the  poem. ) 

(Several  young  ladles  of  larger  size  enter.) 

First  Young  Lady.— Permit  us  to  share  with  you  the  kind  re- 
membrance of  our  favorite  poet. 

Prudence.  Thou  art  ever  welcome  as  are  all  of  the  friends  of  our 
brother  John.  What  hast  thou  in  thy  hands  ? 

^ (They  had  their  books  and  read  the  poems,  “Monadnock,” 

“ The  Witch’s  Daughter,”  and  “ The  Sisters.”) 

U A Ymng  Girl.— (Bringing  a wreath,  laurel  or  greens,  and  placing 
it  beneath  his  name  or  over  his  portrait  recites). 

His  goodness  and  his  greatness 
His  deeds  and  words  have  proved, 

’Tis  well  to  grace  his  stainless  name 
With  the  laurels  that  he  loved. 

CLOSING  HYMN. 

{Tune  Beethoven,  or  any  tune,  suiting  the  metre.) 

“ Sing  loud  his  praise  again 
All  noble  hearts  applaud. 

Him  who  for  Nature’s  self  has  worked 
For  Freedom,  and  for  God.” 

In  Concert.— (AW  participants  quote  softly  and  reverently,) 

“.The  praise,  O Lord,  is  thine  alone, 

In  thy  own  way  thy  work  is  done  ; 

Our  poor  gifts  at  thy  feet  we  cast. 

To  whom  be  glory  first  and  last.  ’ ’ 
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FRACTIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

one  of  the  Boston  schools,  in  one  of  the  lower  gram- 
mar  grades,  hy  means  of  colored  crayon,  the  following 
device  is  resorted  to  with  good  effect ; by  having  each  di- 
vision done  first  from  the  right-angle  view,  and  then  ob- 
liquely, there  is  secured  variety  in  appearance.  Varying 
the  colors  also  helps  in  this  direction. 


CHIPS  FROM  AN  EDUCATIONAL  WORKSHOP 
IN  EUROPE. 

BY  DR.  L.  R.  KLEMM,  OF  OHIO. 

Drawing  in  Prussian  Schools. 

t@^HENEVER  I had  the  chance  of  inspecting  the  in- 
struction  in  drawing  and  its  results,  I took  especial 
pains  to  inquire  into  the  methods  applied.  Not  often  did  I 
get  the  chance.  Oh,  yes,  results,  evidently  touched  up  by 
the  teacher,  were  readily  shown,  but  rarely  did  I see  a 
class  in  drawing  in  operation.  It  is  natural,  though,  and 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  “ A fool  who  shows  half- 
finished  work.”  I suspect  Superintendent  Bright  of 
Englewood  (Chicago),  Ilk,  sketched  the  truth  in  bold, 
conspicuous  outlines,  when  he  says : “ The  children 

make  their  drawings  and  we  revise  them.  Then  they 
draw  again  and  we  revise.  Then  they  draw  again. 
Then  we  marshal  ourselves  down  to  the  superintendent  of 
drawing  and  await  our  turns  like  candidates  at  a barber 
shop,  in  order  that  our  re-revisions  may  be  revised  by  the 
highest  authority.  Then  the  children  take  another  turn 
at  the  drawing.”  I know  that  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Cincinnati,  and  since  the  weaknesses  of  mankind  are 
about  the  same  everywhere,  I could  fully  appreciate  the 
European  teachers’  hesitancy  to  give  drawing  lessons  in 
my  presence.  But  a little  obstinate  insisting  prevailed, 
and  I can  now  judge  upon  the  methods  in  vogue.  In 
several  cities  I found  the  old  copying  process  in  vogue, 
that  is,  flat  surfaced  copies  were  set  before  the  pupils, 
and  they  copied  them,  the  work  being  corrected  by  the 
teacher  who  passed  slowly  through  the  aisles.  But  there 
is  a revolution  going  on  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  the 
common  schools  of  Germany  as  well  as  Anoerica,  and  I 
trust  the  movement  will  be  successful. 


[Jajj. 

In  several  schools  of  Rhenish  Prussia  I found  the  old 
method  discarded  contemptuously,  and  drawing  or  sketch- 
ing “ from  nature  ” substituted.  It  was  not  done  heed- 
lessly, but  with  a methodical  skill  truly  admirable.  I 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination,  (the  space  of  a book 
would  be  needed),  to  explain  minutely  the  fii-st  steps 
taken  ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  very  simple  geometrical 
bodies,  such  as  cube,  pyramid,  cone,  cylinder,  sphere,  etc., 
are  placed  before  the  class,  and  each  child  is  made  to 
draw  the  object  as  he  sees  it,  which  affords  a great 
variety  of  views.  The  objects  are  made  of  different 
materials,  some  of  pasteboard,  many  • of  wood  painted 
white,  a few  of  plaster,  or  even  of  china. 

In  one  school,  (in  the  province  of  W estphalia,  east  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  where  I stayed  a few  days  with  an  old 
schoolmate  of  mine),  I found  this  system  of  sketching 
“ from  nature  ” perfected  to  a liigh  degree.  I sketched 
some  of  the  objects  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  used 
there  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Teacher. 
These  were  made  of  wood. 


It  was  remarkable  to  see  the  results  exhibited  in  port- 
folios and  spread  out  for  inspection.  I could  scarcely  re- 
press my  envy,  when  I compared  such  results  with  the 
abortive  endeavors  of  the  pupils  under  the  deadening 
influence  of  the  copying  system  in  vogue  in  America.  In 
a primary  school,  fourth  school  year,  the  teacher  had  a 
number  of  leaves  which  he  exhibited  and  then  sketched 
on  the  blackboard,  showing  the  differences  in  form  and 
conventionalizing  them  as  he  proceeded.  I was  so 
charmed  with  his  skillful  treatment,  that  I sat  down 
among  the  youngsters  and  sketched  like  a good  little  boy. 
I showed  my  work  to  the  teacher,  like  the  other  little 
]jojrs,'and  was  gently  praised  for  iL  Oh,  the  fun  that 
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caused  among  the  children ! I submit  the  result  of  the 
lessons.  Here  it  is  : 


What  a splendid  preparation  for' the  study Jof  botany  ! 
What  a beneficial  awakening  of  the  sense  of  form ! 
What  an  opportunity  for  obtaining  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
utensils ! 1 can  well  understand  why  I find  such  a de- 

cided opposition  among  German  teachers  against  indus- 
trial schools  as  special  schools.  They  bend  all  their 
energy  upon  making  their  common  schools  the  best  on 
earth  and  are  willing,  nay,  eager,  to  adapt  and  adopt 
whatever  of  industrial  pursuits  can  be  adapted  to  and 
adopted  in  their  course  of  study. 

All  branches  of  study  which  may  have  a practical 
bearing  upon  life,  are  made  to  reflect  life.  Thus  not 
only  drawing,  but  geography  is  made  practical,  the  latter 
by  imaginative  journeys.  Putty  and  clay  are  used  to 
mold  geographical  formations  in  imitation  of  nature. 
Mensuration  is  made  both  attractive  and  practical  by 
handling  geometrical  bodies,  not  only  thinking  of  them. 
They  are  made  of  pasteboard,  and  are  home-made  by  the 
pupils  — another  opportunity  for  manual  occupation. 
Kindergarten  occupations  I find  in  almost  general  use  in 
the  lower  grades.  Of  course  much  more  advanced  work 
is  done,  in  molding,  for  instance,  than  is  done  in  a Kin- 
dergarten. 

In  composition  work  I find  letters,  notes,  bills,  receipts, 
petitions,  etc.,  written,  sucii  as  the  pupils  may  be  called 
upon  to  write  after  leaving  school.  Arithmetic  is  taught 
rationally,  and  the  problems  have  bearings  upon  the 
child’s  every  day  experience.  In  one  school  a lesson  in 
buying  and  selling  greatly  interested  me.  One  boy  was 
made  storekeeper,  and  great  glee  was  occasioned  by  an 
error,  he  made  whereby  he  lost  a few  pennies  while  mak- 


ing change.  This  lesson  was  an  object-lesson,  it  was  a 
language-lesson,  a lesson  in  arithmetic,  a composition  and 
reading  lesson,  it  was  all  that  and  more  — it  was  some- 
thing which  organically  connected  schoolwork  with  life’s 
demands. 

Among  all  the  schools  I have  visited  so  far,  and  I saw 
some  in  France,  some  in  Holland  and  Germany,  I am 
ready  to  pronounce  those  of  Lower  Rhenish  Prussia  the 
most  advanced  in  methods  and  results.  But  it  is  perhaps 
too  soon  to  discriminate,  having  really  only  begun  my 
tour.  I may  greatly  change  my  opinion  after  having 
seen  the  famous  schools  of  Berlin  and  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony. 

I must  not  burden  these  letters  with  reflections  upon 
political  and  social  questions,  or  with  impressions  gained 
by  traveling  through  this  continent,  much  as  I should  like 
to,  for  I am  here  for  a purpose,  and  these  letters  are  writ- 
ten for  a purpose,  not  to  speak  of  the  amiable  editor’s 
direct  prohibition.  I thought  it  due  to  myself  and  the 
readers  of  The  Teacher  to  state  this  fact. 


PENMANSHIP.— (IV.)* 

SIXTH  YEAR  : Use  No.  3 copy-book  and  exercise  book. 

Keep  up  movement  drill.  Begin  to  urge  them  on  a lit- 
tle. Give  occasional  tests  of  speed.  Take  some  word  as  an 
exercise  : when  they  are  familiar  with  it,  ask  them  to  write 
as  many  as  they  can  in  a minute.  Allow  no  scribbling, 
but  expect  that  the  letters  will  be  more  or  less  modified. 
Expect  each  one  to  do  his  best,  and  see  that  he  does  it. 

Seventh  year  : Use  No.  4 copy-book  with  exercise  book. 
The  ruling  of  the  exercise  should  be  made  to  correspond 
to  the  I'uling  in  copy-book,  and  as  the  spaces  in  No.  4 are 
one  tenth  of  an  inch,  the  spaces  in  exercise  book  should 
not  be  wider  than  one  ninth  of  an  inch.  The  movement 
should  be  free,  and  frequent  exercises  in  speed  given. 
Exercises  upon  capital  letters  may  at  first  be  quite  large, 
occupying  four  or  five  spaces  in  height,  but  they  should 
be  brought  down  to  tlu-ee  spaces  as  soon  as  possible. 
Make  exercises  of  this  kind  spirited.  Counting  is  very 
beneficial  a part  of  the  time.  Do  not  make  the  exercises 
tedious,  but  hold  them  down  to  work.  Allow  no  scrib- 
bling. Do  not  shade  too  much,  but  make  the  shade  with 
an  elastic,  springing  touch,  instead  of  a drawling  scratch ; 
it  is  done  with  a stroke  of  the  pen.  Imagine  a pin  to  be 
driven  where  the  heaviest  ]>art  of  the  shade  is  to  be  ; then 
try  to  knock  it  out  with  the  pen,  and  the  shade  will  as  a 
rule  be  right.  Illustrate  this  on  the  blackboard.  Con- 
tinuous exercises  are  good.  Take,  for  example,  the  cap- 
ital 0 ; make  five  of  them  without  lifting  the  pen.  No- 
tice the  poor  ones.  Try  again  ; mark  poor  ones,  and  so 
on,  until  a group  of  five  can  be  made  in  which  there  are 
no  poor  ones.  Count  one,  two,  for  downward  strokes. 

Then  speed  them  ; see  how  many  groups  can  be  made 
in  a minute  with  no  poor  letters,  Then  try  a word  with 
•Copyright,  1887. 
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four  or  five  letters,  beginning  with  capital  0.  Never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  work,  although  rapid,  must 
not  be  carelessly  done. 

Eighth  year  : Use  No.  6 copy-book  with  exercise  books. 
Continue  the  movement  and  speed-drill  exercises.  The 
fingers  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  fore-arm  in 
this  grade.  When  the  hand  moves  upward,  let  the  fingers 
be  extended ; when  it  moves  downward,  let  the  fingers 
contract.  When  this  can  be  perfectly  done,  it  produces 
the  easiest  and  most  rapid  movement  known. 

When  pupils  pass  out  of  the  A grammar  into  the 
high  school,  they  should  be  able  to  write  fifteen  average 
words,  or  seventy-five  letters  per  minute,  for  ten  consecu- 
tive minutes,  and  the  writing  should  have  a free,  business- 
like appearance,  so  that  a boy  can  step  from  the  A gram- 
mar into  the  counting-house, — not  with  a schoolboy  hand, 
so-called,  but  with  a business  hand-writing.  This  result 
can  be  attained  if  all  the  teachers  from  No.  1 up  to  No. 
8 understand  their  business  and  will  do  it.  But  No.  1 must 
have  a clear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  her  grade,  and  in 
at  least  two  grades  above  her ; No.  2 must  know  what 
has  been  done  by  No.  1,  and  what  is  to  be  done  by  No. 
3 and  No.  4,  etc.  It  is  an  endless  chain,  in  which,  if 
there  is  a poor  link,  some  one  will  have  to  suffer,  and  that 
one  may  be  perfectly  Innocent.  Not  only  must  care  be 
exercised  in  the  copy-book  work,  but  all  writing  done  in 
the  school  should  be  done  in  the  same  careful  manner. 


MODERN  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.— (IV.).* 


BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 


14.  Teach  with  little  or  no  use  of  objects  or  story- 
telling : 

9-f2  = ll  7-f4  = ll 

8-i-3  = ll  6 + 5 = 11 

These  are  all  the  combinations  that  we  need  dwell 
upon.  If  pupils  have  been  well  taught,  they  have  brains 
and  experience  sufficient  to  put  3 and  8 together  for  11, 
as  readily  as  8 and  3. 

Teach  by  the  use  of  objects  and  story-telling  : 


2 X 6 = 12 
6 X 2 = 12 

3 X 4 = 12 

4 X 3 = 12 


\ of  12  is  6 

\ of  12  is  2 

^ of  12  is  4 

^ of  12  is  3 


Have  this  fixed,  ineradicably  fixed.  Be  not  hasty 
about  it.  Teach  by  objects  grouped  in  a variety  of  ways. 
Encourage  their  ingenuity  in  this  grouping.  In  teaching 
2 sixes  (2  X 6),  for  instance,  arrange  thus : 

1.  000000  0 O'TO  0 0 3.  000  000 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

2.  0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 


In  teaching  6 twos  (6  X 2),  arrange  thus : 


1.  00  00  00  00  00  00 


2.  0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 

3.  0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


4.  0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

0 0 


The  idea  is  to  have  the  child  recognize  the  six  gi'oups 
of  two,  in  any  way  in  which  they  may  occur,  and  recognize 
them  under  all  circumstances  as  twelve. 


In  teaching  4 threes,  arrange  thus : 


000  000  000  000 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

This  work  need  not  be  done  with  objects  as  thoroughly 
with  any  other  set  of  combinations,  for  if  it  be  once  well 
done,  the  child  will  instinctively  see  a similar  arrangement 
with  the  combinations  in  any  other  number. 

• 

15.  Teach  without  objects,  but  with  much  thorough- 
ness : 

9 + 3:=  12  8 + 4=:  12  7 + 5 = 12 


No  other  combinations  in  addition  need  be  taught 
under  12.  They  already  know  that  10  + 2 = 12.  If 
they  know  that  9 + 3 = 12,  they  know  as  well  that 
12  - 3 = 9. 

Have  numbers  written  upon  the  board  for  addition,  with 
a view  always  to  accuracy  and  promptness,  but  not  to 
rapidity. 

Select  the  examples  with  a view  to  familiarizing  them 
with  all  possible  combinations. 

Random  examples  do  not  give  the  drill  needed.  Prac- 
tice with  combinations  in  which  no  sum  or  product  is 
above  12. 


Sample  Examples  : 

2 

3 3 

2 

3 3 

2 

3 3 

1 

2 1 

1 

2 

4 

3 


2X3,  X 2;  2X2,  X 3;  2x3,  +5,  -3,  takei 
take 


• CopyiUEfit,  IWT. 
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16.  Have  measures  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  There 
is  mucli  less  need  of  this  in  the  country  than  in  the  city. 
Every  primary  schoolroom  should  he  provided  with  a 
“ moulding  board,”  a table  about  three  by  four  feet,  or 
even  smaller.  It  should  have  a strip  about  two  inches 
high  all  around  it,  and  about  a peck  of  moulding  sand. 

In  this  the  children  in  their  first  weeks  can  play  with 
the  little  toy  objects  used  in  language  lessons,  making  the 
stories  more  real.  They  can  use  it,  also,  to  good  advan- 
tage for  measurements. 

Do  not,  at  first,  allow  them  to  speak  of  a pint,  quart, 
gallon,  peck,  inch,  foot,  yard,  or  dozen,  without  seeing 
that  quantity,  amount,  or  number  as  they  speak.  Let  not 
the  abstract  work  come  until  they  know  and  appreciate 
what  it  really  means. 


With  these  appliances,  teach  : 


2 pints  are  1 quart 
4 quarts  are  1 gallon 
12  inches  are  1 foot 


8 quarts  are  1 peck 
12  is  1 dozen 


i of 

a 

quart 

is 

1 

pint 

i of 

a 

gallon 

is 

1 

quart 

h of 

a 

foot 

is 

2 

inches 

i of 

a 

foot 

is 

3 

inches 

i of 

a 

foot 

is 

4 

inches 

i of 

a 

foot 

is 

6 

inches 

i of 

a 

peck 

is 

4 

quarts 

i of 

a 

peck 

is 

2 

quarts 

i of 

a 

dozen 

is 

6 

i of 

a 

dozen 

is 

3 

i of 

a 

dozen 

is 

4 

While  teaching  the  above  facts  by  measurements,  prac- 
tice in  previous  combinations,  and  have  some  abstract 
work  daily. 


FLUFF. 


BY  IDA  F.  B. 

0 ! by  the  pricking  of  my  purse 
fen  I feel  approaching  winter’s  curse. 
bWhen  they  auction  off  for  fifty  cents 
What  brought  my  wife  to  indigence. 

She  lets  herself  and  home  run  down 
(She  wears  her  old  last  season’s  gown)  ; 

Of  nothing  but  the  Fair  she  speaks  ; 

We’ve  scarcely  seen  her  for  three  weeks  ; 

And  after  all  this  fuss,  I ween 
Church  makes  ten  dollars,  I lose  nineteen. 

A sure  sign — Over  a blacksmith’s. 

It  is  a cold  day  for  the  paragrapher  when  he  has  given  away  all 
his  friends’  idiosyncrasies. 

No  one  has  such  abiding  faith  as  an  unwelcome  guest. 

Judging  from  the  newspaper  accounts  of  prima donnas’  exactions 
managers  are  justified  in  calling  them  all  bright,  parU'cu/ar  stars. 

The  difference  between  the  popular  young  man  and  the  popular 
young  lady  seems  to  be  that  one  has  to  pay  to  be  popular  and  the 
other  finds  that  being  popular  pays. 

Did  he  say  it  in  derision  ? ” asked  a lawyer  of  a witness  who 
answered,  “No,  he  said  it  in  New  York.” 

The  small  boy  finds  it  easier  to  arouse  his  parents  than  their 
enthusiasm  Fourth  of  July  morning.  This  may  be  called  an  un- 
seasonable joke. 


FOUR  WAYS. 

BY  A.  E.  W. 

fHE  teacher  who  leads  children  to  think,  and  think  how 
to  do  a thing  in  the  best  way,  and  why  he  does  it  in  a 
given  way,  is  doing  for  him  more  than  by  teaching  many 
facts.  We  were  impressed  with  this  thought  by  an  exer- 
cise in  one  of  the  Bo.ston  schools.  In  arithmetic  the  class 
had  an  example  which  each  pupil  illustrated  by  lining  a 
fence.  Most  of  them  did  it  in  this  way, — drawing  the 
three  rails  in  mid  air  and  then  putting  on  one  post  at  a time. 

pO Q_ n □ n n ^ 

11.  II  II  II  II  II 

pll  I II  tt| 

ID  □ □ 0 □ — CT 

Some  put  up  the  three  rails  as  before,  and  then  jiut  a 

post  at  either  end,  then  one  in  the  middle,  then  one  mid- 
way between  the  first  and  second,  then  one  midway  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  nearest  post.  In  this  way  greater 
accuracy  was  secured. 

:n.s...n □: ti 

|ll  II" 11  ^T 

II  II  II  II 

D U U U T 


Some  started  to  build  the  fence  one  section  at  a time, 
by  putting  up  a post,  then  three  rails,  then  the  second 


c 

I 


u 


n 


IT 


IT 


I 


post,  then  three  rails,  etc. ; but  this  left  the  ends  of  the 
rails  in  mid  air. 

One  boy  put  up  his  posts  and  then  put  in  his  rails. 


The  success  of  sucli  teaching  is  worth  a deal  of  what 
sometimes  passes  for  modern  methods,  but  leaves  no  play 
for  real  thought  and  for  stimulating  ingenuity 
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TEE  BUEEOWS  BEOTEEES  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS  ANB  STATIONERS, 

SS,  2T  Euclid  -A^venue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


[gVE.  5T1ON»Io0I»AM^WER-I00I»Q.VESTI0N 


Campbeirs  Economic  School  Register. 

By  Prof.  M.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Superior  to  anything  in  the  market,  in  economy  of 
time  and  price. 

Superior  to  anything  in  the  market  in  excellence  of 
manufacture  and  artistic  appearance. 


w 


lOOl  i^uestions  and  Answers 

ON 

UIVITEB  STATES  HISTOKV,  CRAMMAR, 

OEORRAEHV,  ARITIIUETIC, 

THEORV  AIVO  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHIIVO, 

PUVSIOEORV  AND  llAUIENE. 

By  PEOF.  B.  a.  HATHAWAY. 

Price,  Round  in  Cloth,  each  50  cents. 

OTHERS  TO  FOLLOW. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

Teachers.,  Supervisors^  and  Others. 

E will  send  the  entire  set  of  six  boobs,  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  for  $3.50,  and  if,  on  examina- 
tion, they  are  not  found  desirable,  we  will  refund  the 
amount. 

The  author  of  the  above  books  has  had  many  years’  experience  in 
teaching,  and  in  his  books  he  has  asked  every  conceivable  quespon 
that  would  be  likely  ever  to  come  up,  even  in  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion. Every  question  has  a complete  and  concise  answer  just  below 
it,  — the  question  being  in  Italics  and  the  answer  in  Koman  letters. 
There  are  other  question  books  published,  ranging  in  prices  from  10 
cents  to  $1.75  each,  but  even  the  highest  price  book  is  not  half  as  com- 
plete, on  a single  branch,  as  these  are  for  50  cents.  We  repeat  it,  there 
are  no  other  books  published  that  at  all  compare  with  these  in  aiding 
Teachers  and  Students  in  preparing  for  examinations.  , , . 

Many  teachers  are  using  these  Question  Books  in  their  schools  m 
the  place  of  textbooks.  — they  are  so  complete,  and  save  teachers  an 
Immense  amount  of  hard  work,  everything  difficult  being  explained. 

They  ought  to  be  in  the  liaiids  of  every  one  seeking  knowledge. 
Purchase  one  copy  and  you  will  want  all  of  them. 

Kemit  by  Post  Office  Money  Order,  American  Express  Order,  Regis- 
tered Letter,  or  Bank  Draft. 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a rival  m preparing  for 
Examinations,  for  reviewing  Pupils  in  School,  or  for  use  as  Reference 
Books. 

They  can  be  sold  in  every  family  that  has  children  to  educate. 

The  author  of  these  books  is  an  Experienced  Teacher. 

PEEASE  READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THEM. 

Every  testimonial  printed  here  is  genuine ; not  one  was  solicited  or 
induced  by  gift  of  books  or  other  consideration. 

“ I have  a set  of  your  Question  Books,  and  I think  they  are  the  best 
I ever  saw.  I would  not  take  twice  the  amount  I paid  for  them  if  I 
could  not  get  another  set.”— G.  O.  Sankey  (teacher),  Bloomville, 
Seneca  County,  Ohio. 

“ I have  just  received  your  Question  Book  on  Geography.  After  due 
deliberation  I am  confident  in  saying  that  they  supply  a want  long  felt 
in  the  teachers’  circle,  as  well  as  for  reviews  in  classes.  I predict  for 
them  an  immense  sale.” — W.  Hole  (teacher),  Montezuma,  Ohio. 

“ The  set  that  I received  some  days  ago  lias  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  deserves  the  praise  of  all  earnest  teachers.”— A.  E.  Long, 
Salem,  Ohio, 

“ I am  so  delighted  with  your  Question  Books  I have  gotten  some  of 
my  friends  to  order  immediately.”  — Miss  Elvise  Hemphill  (of 
Hardin  College),  Mexico,  Missouri. 

“ Your  Question  Books  are  just  what  we  want  for  review.”- M.  E. 
Spahr  (teaclier),  Chicago,  Huron  County,  Ohio. 


THIS  REGISTER  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWING  MERITS : 

It  has  been  prepared  by  a practical  teacher,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of 
long  experience  in  schools  of  different  grades.  . , 

The  “ block  system,”  first  used  in  this  Register,  and  leading  partly 
to  the  use  of  the  term  “economic”  in  describing  them,  secures  great 
condensation  of  reports.  The  name  of  each  pupil  is  written  but  once 
during  the  school  year,  and,  at  its  close,  his  record  of  attendance  for 
the  entire  year  is  before  the  teacher’s  eye  for  examination  and  com- 
parison. ...  . , 

The  manner  of  binding  deserves  your  attention.  By  a simple  ar- 
rangement the  inside  pages,  or  “ fillings,”  can  be  removed  easily  and 
quickly  when  all  the  spaces  for  names  have  been  used,  and  filed  away, 
and  a new  set  of  “ fillings  ” be  sewed  in.  Thus  the  same  outside  cover 
may  be  used  for  many  years,  and  the  expense  for  records  be  very  ma- 
terially reduced.  This  makes  the  Register  truly  “ economic.”  ^ , 

In  tlie  manufacture  of  these  Registers  only  the  very  best  material  is 
used.  The  paper  is  the  very  best  ledger  paper,  carefully  ruled,  and 
will  bear  a number  of  erasures.  The  general  make-up  of  the  book  is 
excellent.  We  believe  that  no  other  book  is  as  neat  and  attractive  as 
this  in  appearance.  , , ^ ^ „ 

“We  use ‘Campbell’s  Economic  School  Register ’and  like  it  very 
much.”— SUPT.  BL  C.  F.oed,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  SCHOOL  REGISTER. 

(.Copyrighted.) 

In  attractive  Board  Covers,  with  removable  inside,  - - 75  cts. 

Renewing  Fillers,  Manilla  Covers,  ------  35  cts. 

This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently  manufactured  Register 
made  in  the  country.  Its  utility  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  aHistic 
merit.  The  Block  system,  originated  and  copyrighted  by  Professor 
Campbell,  is  most  economical  of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and,  by 
the  really  wonderful  condensation  which  it  permits,  is  just  as  eeonom- 
ical  of  money.  One  Register,  which  will  last  an  ordinary  ^hool  two 
years,  costs  but  75  cts.,  by  mall,  postpaid ; and  a renewing  Filler,  last- 
ing as  much  longer,  costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  EXAMINATION  RECORD. 

Board  Covers,  by  mail,  postpaid,  - - - 25  cents. 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neatness,  and  economy  of  time 
and  price,  possessed  by  the  preceding,  and  wilt  be  sent  on  approval  in 
same  way,  subject  to  refund  of  price  upon  return. 

SPECAAE  NOTICE On  receipt  of  price,  we  will  mail  a copy  of 

either  bo^  to  any  address,  and  U,  on  examination,  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condition,  and  within  season- 
able time,  refund  the  full  amount. 

WORDS  CORRECTLY  SPOKEN.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery. 
Ph.D.  Retail  price,  15  cents.  , 

Bound  in  extra  cloth,  stamped  in  black  and  gold,  printed  with  red 
line  borders,  wittily  written,  valuable  to  all  who  would  speak  their 
mother  tongue  with  accuracy. 

Cloth,  32mo.  Price,  10  cents.  By 


Accurate,  cheap,  ele 


nOPULAR  SYNONYMS. 

r mail.  12  cents, 

Twenty-five  thousand  words  m ordinary  use. 
gant.  Elegantly  stamped  in  Ink  and  Gold. 

DUSK’S  MODEL  SELECTIONS.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV 

n Paper,  26  cents ; boards,  40  cents^ 

No.  I.  contains  a chaptei 
the  subject  of  Elementary  I 
Accent,  Emphasis,  Articul 
selections  for  the  Young. 

Lithographed  Covers,  about  160  pages,  12mo,  In  each  number. 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Booksellers,  anil  Stationers. 

23,  2,5,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

PUBLISHERS’  AO  ENTS  FOR  ABOVE. 

Messrs.  K.  L.  KELLOGG  &.  CO.,  25  Clinton  Place,  Bf.  Y.  | THE  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  30  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ameeican  Teachee. 

WITH  SUHHLEJMJEiVT. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 


(Old  Series,  Vol.  XI.,  No.  6.  ) 
Inbw  Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  C.  j 

Boston,  Feb.,  1888. 

’ ’ (3  SoMEiiSET  St.,  Boston.  ) 

BOTANY  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

Hooker’s 

SCIENCE  PIlIMEIl  OF  BOTANY.  Fully  illustrated. 

A very  interesting  and  valuable  little  work,  designed  to  supply  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  facts  of  plant  life,  together  with  the  means  to  observe  plants  method- 
ically and  accurately. 

Introduction  Price,  35  cents. 

Youmans’ 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Designed  to  cultivate  tlie 

observing  powers  of  children. 

The  true  objective  method  applied  to  elementary  science  teaching.  Plants  themselves 
are  the  objects  of  study.  The  pupil  is  told  very  little,  and  from  the  beginning  throughout 
he  is  sent  to  the  plant  to  get  his  knowledge  of  the  plant. 

Introduction  Price,  64  cents. 

Youmans’ 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY.  A Practical  Guide  to  the 

Classification  of  Plants,  with  a Popular  Flora. 

In  this  work  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Botany  by  direct  observation  of  veg- 
etable form-s.  The  hook  provides  for  the  study  of  all  those  features  that  are  used  in  classi- 
fication, and  illustrates  by  practical  examples  the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  observations  in 
Systematic  Botany. 

Introduction  Price,  $1.20. 

Bentley’s 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  Prepared  as  a sequel  to 

Descriptive  Botany  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  account  of  Structural  and  riiyslological 
Botany,  or  of  the  inner  and  minute  organisms  and  activities  of  plants. 

Introduction  Price,  $1.20. 

Henslow’s 

BOTANICAL  CIFABTS.  Thoroughly  modified  and 

adapted  for  use  in  the  United  States  by  Eliza  A.  Y^ouinans.  Six  charts 
mounted  on  rollers,  containing  nearly  five  hundred  figures,  colored  to' the 
life,  which  represents  twenty-four  orders  and  more  than  forty  species  of 
plants. 

Price  per  set  (with  key)  mounted  on  Excelsior  Map  Supporter,  «il9.2.5 ; without  Sup- 
porter, .Sl.').7.). 

Specimen ^ copies  mailed  post  paid,  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  prices.  Send 
for fidl  descriptive  circidars,  catalmjue,  '■'Educational  Notes.” 

D.  APPL-.ETON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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OROWIIVO  O POPUL.ARITY  EVERY  RAY 

THE 

ISfofinkl  kr\d 

By  JOHN  W.  TUFTS  and  H.  E.  HOLT. 


BY  v\.  iurio  J-X.  Xi. 

rw  1.  They  are  tlie  most  thoroughly  systematic,  progressive,  complete, 
Wf  TT  .2.  They  are  the  most  musical.  [and  economical, 

VV  XI  X • 5.  They  are  the  easiest  to  teach. 

♦ nr  1 . — j t-v,A  f%r,ity%oA  Catsdogpii©  ftiid  Pnc6- 


f f M,  K V t€^rv’  i/v 

s®-  Every  Teacher  should  send  40  cents  for  Teachers’  Manual,  explau.ing  and  Ulustrating  the  course. 
Lis^f  School  Publications,  Maps,  and  lUnstrative  School  Apparatus  mailed  free. 


S5TLVER  ROGERS,  & CO.,  Publishers,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

tr  ’ i 34  & I 36  Wabash  Avenu 


9 Bond  St.,  New  York. 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS,  New  York  Nlanaeer. 


134  & 136  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
S.  A.  MAXWELL  & CO. 


the  TI3IE  to  encourage  a taste  for  good  literature.  The  cheapest^ 
JNUW  most  interesting,  and  most  feasible  plan  of  introducing  the  pupil  to  tlie 
most  profitable  acquaintance  with  our  best  authors. 

The  list  of  English  Classics  includes  selections  from  Byron.  Milton,  Btwon,  Moore, 
Goldsmith,  Scott,  Burns,  Crabbe,  Campbell,  Pope.  Macaulay,  Shahesp^re,  Wordsworth, 
Spenser,  Coivper,  Tennyson,  Gray,  Irving,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Lamb,  Dry  den.  The  Cav- 
alier Poets,  Bryant,  Thackeray,  Keats,  Coleridge,  Addison,  Buskin. 

$1.20  ; 100  copies  for  $9.00.  Send  for  catalogue  of  selections. 

CLARK  & MAYNARD,  Publishers,  771  Broadway  and  G7  & 69  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

...  _ a*  ^ I..  ..i^ 


H.  I.  SMITH,  24  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  75  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


JAOI3D 

( LIQUID.  ) 

A preparation  o£  the  phosphates  that  is  readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
haustion,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 


Vitality,  Etc. 

PRESCRIBED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  COMBINES  WELL  WITH  SUCH  STIMULANTS  AS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE. 


It  makes  a delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free.  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

HEWARE  OE  IMIT  ATIOIN  S. 


American  Teacher. 


VOL.  XI. 


Devoted  to  the  Methods  and  Principtes  of  Teaching. 


LONGFELLOW. 

[On  his  Birthday,  February  27,  1888.] 

BY  MBS.  WM.  BICHAEDSON,  SEDALJA,  MO. 
O Poesy! 

He  who  could  best  interpret  thee, — 

Whose  verse  inspires 
Most  chaste  desires,  — 

That  bard  is  dead  1 
Oh ! crowned  head, — 

Where  clustered  bays 
Were  laid,  our  praise 
To  show, — 

Thou  liest  low ! 

Poet  beloved ! 

To  honor  thee  are  thousands  moved ! 

They  hail  with  mirth 
Thy  day  of  birth. 

Yet  ’tis  most  meet 
That  we  should  greet 
With  songs  of  thine. 

Almost  divine. 

Its  hours. 

For  thou  wert  ours! 

We  think  of  thee 
As  clothed  with  immortality! 

Where  cherubim 
And  seraphim 
Wake  harmony. 

And  melody. 

If  never  here, 

Forever  there 

Through  grace. 

Hast  thou  a place  I 

No  syllable 

From  that  vast  “ choir  invisible  ” 

Can  penetrate 
Onr  low  estate ; 

Nor  echo  float 
To  earth  a note 
Of  heav’nly  strain 
Thou  singa’t  again, 

Above, 

Where  all  is  love! 


— O’er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces ; 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience.— these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

— Coleridge. 


No.  6. 


THE  MISSION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

BY  N.  A.  CALKINS, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  New  York  City. 

public  schools  have  no  right  to  educate  their  pupils 
Ip  in  one  direction  only,  and  leave  them  poorly  fitted  to 
pursue  the  common  vocations  of  life.  If  the  schools  have 
no  right  to  use  manual  training  in  preparing  the  pupils 
for  the  common  duties  of  life,  what  right  have  they  to  use 
such  subjects  of  instruction  as  tend  chiefly  toward  a pro- 
fessional vocation?  The  true  business  of  the  public 
schools  is  to  furnish  such  an  education  as  will  prepare  the 
pupils  to  learn  everything  for  which  they  have  a natural 
aptitude  and  to  supply  opportunities  for  developing  the 
tendencies  of  these  God-given  aptitudes ; then  they  may 
find  their  proper  pursuits  for  life. 

Special  technical  schools  and  trade  schools  have  their 
own  spheres  and  purpose  in  education ; but  these  lie  out- 
side of  and  beyond  the  public  School.  Theirs  is  a supple- 
mentary work,  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  schools  for 
the  professions  and  for  business. 

While  I plead  in  behalf  of  manual  training,  I do  not 
underrate  the  necessity  of  intellectual  training,  nor  the 
value  of  moral  culture.  These  are  indispensable;  they 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  true  education.  I would 
not  have  the  manual  training  take  the  place  of  that  which 
is  essentially  valuable  in  our  present  course ; but  I would 
have  its  characteristic  features  of  teaching  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  methods  of  teaching  many  of  the 
present  subjects.  In  the  primary  schools,  some  of  the 
kindergarten  exercises  may  be  profitably  employed,  such 
as  paper-folding,  stick-laying,  clay-modeling ; and  to  these 
may  be  added  proper  methods  of  object-teaching,  com- 
bining lessons  on  form  with  drawing,  paper-folding,  cut- 
ting, making,  etc.,  so  as  to  give  special  training  for  the 
sense  of  touch,  in  handling,  drawing,  molding,  making, 
designing.  All  this  would  result  in  better  teaching  and 
a clearer  understanding  of  the  subjects  used  as  a means 
of  training  the  mind  through  the  hand. 

The  processes  of  teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, should  be  made  to  conform,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  those  of  manual  training.  The  free-hand  drawing  of 
the  primary  schools  will  lead  to  mechanical  and  decorative 
drawing  in  the  grammar  schools  ; the  instruction  in  form 
in  the  primary  grades  will  prepare  for  graphic  methods 
of  treating  geometrical  problems  in  the  grammar  schools. 
The  clay-modeling  of  the  primary  clasops  will  lead  to  (he 
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construction  of  relief  maps  for  the  geography  of  higher 
grades.  The  making  in  the  primary  work  will  prepare 
for  constructing  illustrations  of  the  mechanical  powers  in 
advanced  classes.  The  provision  for  the  use  of  common 
tools  in  a workshop,  hy  the  pupils  of  the  higher  grades, 
will  add  further  mental  development  and  give  greater 
dexterity  and  skill  in  hand-work.  The  sewing  of  the 
primary  grades  may  he  extended  to  making,  cutting, 
fitting,  etc.,  for  girls,  with  matters  pertaining  to  domestic 
economy  added.  All  the  manual  work  may  be  duly  asso- 
ciated with,  and  made  a part  of,  the  teaching  of  the 
kindred  subjects  in  the  ordinary  course. 

Such  manual  training  lessons,  whether  in  form,  clay 
modeling,  free-hand  drawing,  paper-cutting,  making,  me- 
chanical drawing,  graphic  methods  of  teaching,  illustrative 
construction,  designing,  the  use  of  tools,  sewing,  fitting, 
etc.,  are  practical  object  lessons,  and  have  a legitimate 
place  in  our  public  schools.  They  provide  exercises  for 
training  the  sight  in  accuracy  of  perception,  the  touch  in 
a nicety  of  manipulation.  All  of  these  lessons  lead  to 
habits  of  order  and  definiteness  of  knowledge  of  whatever 
may  come  under  future  consideration. 


TRUE  OBJECTIVE  TEACHING. 

BY  JANE  E.  GORMLEY,  COMINS  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

■pN  the  line  of  objective  teaching  much  has  been  said  and 
f much  has  been  done,  yet  a few  thoughts  upon  a certain 
phase  of  the  subject  may  be  appreciated. 

I have  always  found  that  the  principal  condition  of 
knowledge  was  the  presence  of  the  object ; in  fact,  that 
no  true  elementary  knowledge  could  be  acquired  without 
the  presence  of  the  object.  It  was  only  when  a child  had 
gained  sufficient  particular  knowledge  through  elementary 
teaching  that  general  knowledge  could  be  given  or  scien- 
tific teaching  begin. 

A short  time  ago  I heard  a teacher  speak  of  his  visit 
to  Harvard  College.  He  there  found  the  students  dealing 
with  objects  and  acquiring  knowledge  from  that  stand- 
point. He  criticised  this  method  with  college  students  on 
the  grounds  that  the  object  of  a college  was  for  scientific 
training,  and  that  general  knowledge  was  the  only  means 
by  w'hich  it  could  be  secured  ; moreover,  that  the  particular 
knowledge  gained  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
object  was  detrimental  to  scientific  training. 

General  knowledge  owes  its  existence  to  particular 
knowledge,  and  particular  knowledge  is  only  acquired 
through  the  presence  of  the  object.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  the  objective  method  should  be  used  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  education,  when  the  mind  is  best  adapted 
to  receive  it,  and  not  postponed  until  the  pupil  enters  upon 
a scientific  course. 

At  present  we  find  objective  teaching  carried  out  largely 
in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and  even  colleges,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  minds  of  the  students  have  not  yet 


gathered  sufficient  material  from  which  to  generalize. 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  much  of  the  work  in  grammar, 
and  even  primary  schools,  carried  out  hy  means  of  a scien- 
tific method  of  teaching.  This  is  contrary  to  the  natural 
order  of  things. 

Although  no  dividing  line  can  exactly  be  given,  this  is 
established ; That  before  a scientific  study  can  be  entered 
upon,  a sufficient  amount  of  objective  knowledge  must 
first  be  obtained.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  add  that  too 
much  objective  teaching  cannot  be  done  with  beginners 
in  the  great  work  of  education. 

In  presenting  an  object  to  a class,  the  whole  object 
should  be  studied  and  thoroughly  pictured  in  the  mind 
before  any  of  its  parts.  Children  should  be  trained  to 
observe,  first,  the  whole,  then  the  parts.  If  this  method 
is  not  carefully  carried  out,  clear  mental  pictures  will  not 
be  obtained. 

When  the  whole  is  fixed,  the  parts  should  he  observed 
in  their  natural  order,  in  the  order  which  they  occur  in 
nature.  This  mode  of  observation  lays  the  foundation  for 
systematical  thinking,  and  this  mode  of  thinking  is  of 
more  value  than  the  amount  of  matter  taught. 

Suppose  a lesson  to  be  given  on  the  peach.  The  object 
is  to  be  present  and  studied  as  a whole, — size,  form,  color, 
etc.  Then  the  parts  as  they  occur  in  nature,— skin, 
pulp,  stone,  kernel.  When  the  parts  are  fixed,  the  qual- 
ities of  the  parts  should  be  observed, — elasticity  and  downy 
appearance  of  skin,  various  qualities  of  pulp,  hardness  and 
peculiar  formation  of  shell,  formation  anJ  qualities  of 
kernel.  Lastly,  the  uses  of  these  parts  should  be  taught, 

skin  as  a protection  to  pulp,  pulp  as  food,  shell  as  a 

protection  to  kernel,  kernel  to  produce  new  plant. 

The  object  of  these  lessons  is  to  lead  children  to  think 
naturally  and  logically  and  to  express  their  thoughts^  in 
the  same  natural,  logical  way.  This  mode  of  thinking 
and  speaking  makes  unnecessary  the  method  of  learning 
by  heart  and  exalts  the  position  of  the  definition.  A defi- 
nition is  a description  of  a mental  picture ; when  there  is 
no  mental  picture  there  can  be  no  description. 

It  also  furnishes  the  mind  with  a supply  of  elementary 
knowledge  which  will  form  a basis  for  scientific  knowledge 
later  on  in  life ; it  stimulates  the  mind  to  a close  observa- 
tion of  the  things  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  and 
above  all,  lays  the  foundation  for  a systematical  method 
of  thinking  which  will  react  its  influence  upon  every  branch 
of  study.  It  is  not  enough  for  pupils  to  think  and  speak 
logically  ; their  thoughts  must  be  fixed  by  writing.  Fixed 
thought  is  the  basis  for  further  thought.  If  the  thought 
is  not  fixed  there  is  very  little  development. 

Written  expression  should  be  developed  according  to 
the  plan  of  objective  teaching.  The  story  or  subject  to 
be  written  upon  is  the  whole ; the  thoughts  embodied  in 
the  story  or  subject  are  the  parts.  These  parts  naturally 
occur  in  logical  arrangement  and  should  be  written  in  the 
same  systematical  way.  In  order  to  carry  this  out  suc- 
cessfully, a unit  must  be  taken  to  express  a part ; that 
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unit  is  the  sentence.  ^ This  is  the  first  and  most  important 
step  in  written  expression.  It  is  a waste  of  time  to  keep 
children  writing  upon  any  subject  whatever,  if  they  do 
not  express  their  thoughts  in  clearly  cut  sentences. 

This  work  is  most  elementary  in  its  nature,  so  should 
have  its  origin  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  primary  school. 
From  the  moment  a child  is  able  to  write  anything,  he 
should  be  required  to  write  it  in  a sentence. 


THE  ART  OF  BEING  PLEASANT. 

BY  A.  N.  EVERETT. 

^ HAD  almost  decided  to  slij)  in  an  adjective  and  call  it 
r a rare  art,  for  just  stop  and  think  for  a moment  how 
many  of  your  acquaintances  you  can  find  who  habitually 
cultivate  it.  How  many  men  and  women  and  above  all 
how  many  children  are  daily  learning  what  a charmingly 
useful  art  this  is,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  should 
all  devote  our  attention  to  acquiring  it  ? And,  since  it  is 
so  good  for  us  to  know,  how  necessary  also  is  it  that  we 
should  begin  early  to  learn  the  rudiments ! 

Now,  as  everything  that  we  attempt  to  teach  in  our 
schools  is  sure  to  prove  a success  sooner  or  later,  why  not 
let  us  give  a little  time  and  attention  to  introducing  this 
art  in  its  simplest  form  ? And,  as  we  all  know  that 
teaching  by  example  is  of  far  more  avail  than  by  precept, 
of  course  the  work  begins, — as  all  work  in  the  school- 
room does, — with  the  teacher,  and  as  La  Fontaine  says 
in  one  of  his  fables,  “ It  is  of  no  use  running  : to  set  out 
betimes  Is  the  main  point.”  Of  course  again,  the  work 
begins  with  the  lower  grades,  with  the  youngest  children. 

The  brightest,  happiest,  and  most  wide-awake  school' I 
ever  saw  was  governed  by  a thoroughly  pleasant  woman. 
She  was  sunny-tempered  ; she  was  not,  as  some  people 
think,  a pleasant  person  must  necessarily  be,  easy-going, 
careless,  and  unmindful  of  her  stern  duties,  but  she  was 
as  gentle-mannered  and  sweetly  courteous  to  the  small 
mites  under  her  care  as  to  their  elders,  and  she  taught 
them  the  simple  rules  of  forbearance,  patience,  and  po- 
liteness that  are  the  rudiments  of  my  fine  art.  Children 
will  be  rough  and  rude  to  one  another,  the  petted  darlings 
of  luxury  as  well  as  the  untutored  nurslings  of  pov- 
erty. When  this  woman  first  gathered  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment into  her  small  hands,  scenes  like  these  were  of 
constant  occurrence:  Up  flies  a hand,— “ Teacher,  Tom 
Rogers  hit  my  elbow  ! ” or,  “ I say,  that  new  girl  knocked 
my  pencil  off  my  desk,”  accompanied  by  a scowl  of  defi- 
ance ; or,  “ Sarah  Thompson’s  taken  my  book,  and  won’t 
give  it  back  ! ” or,  “ The  boy  back  of  me  pulled  my  hair ! ” 
Trivial  things  all  of  them,  but  rude  and  thoroughly  un- 
pleasant. 

This  teacher  did  not  think  It  lost  time  to  take  a few 
minutes  directly  to  explain  the  rudeness  of  such  acts,— to 
explain,  not  merely  to  reprove  for  it.  Slie  made  plain 
the  nature  of  their  faults  to  Tom,  Sarah,  the  new  girl,  or 


“ the  boy  behind  me,”  and,  at  the  same  time,  taught  the 
assaulted  boy  or  girl  that  he  or  she  had  been  equally  un- 
civil in  the  manner  of  taking  the  affront.  She  taught 
them  civility  to  one  another  and  its  influence  was  soon 
apparent  in  the  schoolroom.  This  woman  was  uniformly 
even-tempered  ; when  she  gave  reproof  she  was  sweetly 
serious,  often  grieved,  and  sometimes  angry,  but  she  was 
never  violent  in  speech  or  act.  In  a word  she  was  pleas- 
ant, and  she  had  the  greatest  number  of  pleasant  children 
that  I ever  saw  in  one  room. 

There  was  no  perceptible  government  in  the  school, 
courtesy,  and  that  of  the  genial,  kindly  sort,  was  the 
governing  principle.  The  children  learned  to  respect 
each  other,  the  teacher,  themselves;  their  dispositions 
were  sweetened,  they  were  happier,  brighter,  nobler.  A 
little  boy,  who  came  to  this  room  from  a school  under 
very  different  management,  amused  and  gladdened  his 
home  people  by  saying,  “ Now,  mamma,  I know  for  the 
first  time  what  it  means  to  be  glad  to  go  to  school ; I’ve 
got  such  a pretty  teacher.”  She  was  not  a pretty  woman, 
she  was  only  pleasant ; she  made  it  a study  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  being  jileasant ; this  stood  for  beauty  to  his 
childish  eyes. 

When  the  children  were  sulky  and  disagreeable  under 
reproof,  when  obliged  to  make  up  wasted  time,  or  on  any 
of  the  many  occasions  which  hourly  present  themselves, 
when  pupils  find  it  perfectly  easy  to  be  unpleasant,  her 
own  patience  and  gentleness  helped  teach  tliem  the  lesson 
of  forbearance.  She  had  pleasant  words  to  give  away, 
pleasant  smiles  to  scatter  about,  and  she  taught  the  lessons 
of  helpfulness  and  cheerfulness.  Children  are  good  mimics. 
Try  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  this  finest  of  fine  arts, 
and  all  the  time  you  will  be  perfecting  yourself  in  it,  as 
the  musician’s  touch  strengthens  with  every  hour’s  prac- 
tice, as  the  artist’s  brush  grows  finer  and  truer  with  every 
stroke  on  the  canvas. 

TEACHING  SPELLING. 

BY  ELLA  M.  HERSEY,  FRANKLIN  FALLS,  N.  H. 

HILDREN  from  7 to  9 years  of  age  are  very  fond 
of  working  together,  so  I write  a list  of  words  on 
the  blackboard,  and  when  the  older  pupils  are  having 
recess,  and  the  noise  of  the  playground  prevents  in- 
dividual work,  they  spell  and  pronounce  these  words  in 
concert.  I pronounce  and  they  spell  each  word  several 
times  according  to  the  following  plan  : First  they  spell 

the  words  “ out  loud”  together,  then  they  whisper  the 
letters  and  pronounce  the  words  in  a whisper.  They 
tliink  it  rare  fun  to  shut  their  eyes  and  lips  and  spell  the 
words  to  themselves, — then  they  enjoy  reciting  them  in 
the  air  as  though  they  were  writing  on  the  board,  then 
they  write  them  on  their  slates.  After  this  they  use 
each  word  in  a sentence,  first  orally,  then  in  writing. 
When  the  sentences  are  written,  I call  on  some  child  to 
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read  each  sentence ; tell  how  to  begin  and  end  it,  and 
spell  each  word,  the  other  pupils  correcting  their  slates 
while  he  reads. 

When  they  have  learned  a good  list  of  words,  they 
like  to  write  a story  that  will  bring  them  all  in.  To 
illustrate,  I will  read  a paH  of  the  story  they  wrote, 
after  learning  to  spell  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the 
body:  Robert  is  a little  boy  eight  years  old.  He 

has  very  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  pink  and  white  skin,  a 
smiling  mouth,  a short  nose,  large  ears,  a thick  neck, 
square  shoulders,  short  arms,  pretty  hands,  short  legs,  and 
small  feet.  His  forehead  is  low,  his  cheeks  are  plump, 
his  tongue  and  teeth  are  in  his  mouth.  His  wrist  is  on 
the  chair.  Do  you  think  he  ever  had  the  stomach-ache  ? 
We  can  count  his  knuckles  and  finger-joints.  He  puts 
his  right  hand  on  his  knee.  We  hope  he  will  not  sprain 
his  ankle.  If  he  wears  small  shoes,  they  will  hurt  his 
toe-joints.  Now,  his  elbow  is  on  the  desk-  If  he  takes 
cold  he  may  have  a sore  throat. 

As  a final  exercise  I let  them  copy  the  words,  and 
take  them  home  to  spell  to  their  parents,  who  are 
sometimes  astonished  to  find  that  their  children  can 
spell  so  many  hard  words.  I was  very  much  amused, 
when  one  of  my  little  boys  told  me  that  his  mother 
said,  “She  was  afraid  he  would  be  sick  before  the  end 
of  the  term  ; because  he  had  learned  to  spell  so  many 
words.”  From  other  mothers  I received  more  encour- 
agement, and  more  rational  criticism.  We  study 
words  after  this  fashion,  till  the  children  can  write 
or  spell  them  orally;  then  we  give  some  new  ones. 
In  this  way  the  children  learn  to  spell  the  names  of 
objects  in  the  schoolroom,  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
of  articles  of  clothing,  of  things  they  can  buy  at  the 
the  store,  etc,  I insist  upon  having  each  child  sit  in 
good  position,  look  at,  and  speak  each  letter  as  I point  to 
it.  I find  this  way  of  studying  helps  their  pronunciation. 
It  teaches  the  letters  to  those  who  do  not  know  them,  and 
it  also  teaches  them  how  to  study.  As  they  consider  the 
exercise  nothing  but  play,  it  is  so  much  clear  gain. 

Word-building  helps  them,  also.  Let  them  make  out 
lists  of  words  that  sound  alike,  as  arm,  harm,  farm,  lank, 
bank,  rank,  etc.  They  like  to  make  lists  of  words  that 
have  the  same  letter  or  letters  silent  in  them,  as  e,  in 
mite,  late,  etc.,  gh,  in  light,  right,  might,  etc.  Let  them 
think  of  words  that  contain  two  or  more  letters,  having 
the  sound  of  one  only — as  eight,  ei  having  the  sound 
of  long  a ; sew,  ew  having  the  sound  of  long  o.  They 
enjoy  gymnastic  exercises  in  connection  with  the  spelling 
and  pronouncing  of  long  words. 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  spelling  orally  and  “ taking 
places”  is  not  played  out  yet,  it  helps  keep  up  the 
interest.  I let  my  scholars  “ spell  down,”  once  or  twice 
in  a term.  I inform  them  what  class  words  I shall  give 
them  to  spell  and  encourage  them  to  study. 

The  children  in  one  of  my  classes,  annoyed  me  very 
much  by  thinking  they  could  spell  their  lesson  before 


they  could.  I told  them  to  study  till  they  could  write 
the  whole  lesson,  without  looking  at  the  words,  then,  look 
and  see  if  the  words  were  written  correctly,  if  they  were, 
they  might  go  to  the  board  and  write  them.  They  en- 
joyed it  very  much  and  made  marked  improvement. 

Allow  them  to  copy  stories  from  their  readers ; write 
sentences  on  the  board  with  dashes  in  place  of  words 
omitted,  and  a list  of  the  words  necessary  to  complete 
the  sentences.  Then  let  them  select  from  the  list  of 
words  and  copy  the  sentences  in  proper  order. 


FUN  IN  SCHOOL. 

BT  WAUMBECK. 

Years  and  years  ago  I remember  being  severely  rep- 
rimanded by  a stern  teacher  for  eating  a clove  in 
school,  while  my  neighbor  Sydney  was  flogged  for  drop- 
ping an  apple  out  of  his  pocket  upon  the  floor,  and  Lopez, 
for  eating  an  innocent  peanut,  had  to  stand  on  the  platform 
and  eat  twenty  of  these  peanuts,  shells  and  aU. 

How  the  world  changes!  During  this  present  week 
before  Christmas,  1887,  I have  heard  of  the  following 
“ carryings  on  ” in  various  schools  in  and  about  Boston. 
The  time  for  them  all  was  the  last  half  day,  and  the  influ- 
ence in  a certain  direction  so  healthful  I hope  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  disorder,  confined  to  the  last  half  day  of 
the  term,  will  increase. 

School  A,  primary  room,  visited  a private  kindergarten 
near  by  and  saw  the  beautiful  Cliristmas  presents  made 
by  and  for  the  little  ones,  and  listened  to  some  of  the 
exercises. 

School  B,  also  primary,  had  a Christmas  party,  at  which 
games  were  played,  the  best  game  of  all  being  “ Playing 
School,”  wherein  different  pupils  became  teacher  in  turn. 
Then  came  the  lunch  of  figs,  candy,  apples,  and  pop-corn. 

School  C,  a kindergarten,  opened  the  schoolroom  to 
friends  and  parents  who  came  in  large  numbers  to  see  the 
pretty  Christmas  presents  made  by  these  little  nimble 
fingers. 

In  School  D,  grammar  grade,  every  room  had  some 
Christmas  festivities.  In  three  rooms  were  Christmas 
trees,  and  the  graduating  class,  acting  through  a com- 
mittee of  ten  from  their  own  number,  prepared  a fine  pro- 
gram of  appropriate  exercises,  to  which  they  invited  the 
teachers. 

In  room  E,  lowest  grammar  grade,  the  teacher  had  first 
singing,  then  reciting  “Ifs  ” and  mottoes  ; then  a dialogue, 
then  writing  a short  letter  to  the  principal,  wishing  him  “A 
Merry  Christmas.”  After  this  four  pupils  were  appointed 
letter-carriers,  and  the  mail,  previously  prepared,  was  dis- 
tributed and  the  letters  opened  and  read  by  the  excited 
boys.  Poor  Jones, — alone  out  of  fifty-six,  didn  t receive 
a letter  from  some  other  pupil.  How  disappointed  the 
little  fellow  was  till  comforted  by  two  bags  of  candy  in- 
1 stead  of  one,  given  by  his  ready-witted  teacher.  Ten 
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pounds  of  candy,  eaten  in  twenty  minutes,  com^deted  the 
program. 

In  room  F,  tliird-year  grammar,  the  principal  was  in- 
vited in  to  see  the  Christmas  presents  which  the  class  had 
made  and  just  completed  under  the  direction  of  Miss  J., 
the  sewing  teacher.  They  consisted  of  handkerchief  bags, 
pin-cushions,  shaving-paper  cases,  splashers,  lamp  shades, 
etc.,  many  of  them  worked  with  remarkable  skill  and  in 
good  taste  as  to  color,  shape,  and  design. 

In  room  G the  teacher  exhibited  to  the  little  girls  a 
comical  black  doll,  which  created  roars  of  laughter. 

Such  fun  helps  the  children  to  associate  something  pleas- 
ant with  the  schoolroom,  and  to  love  the  place  instead  of 
hating  it.  Then  children  will  study  harder  and  behave 
better  next  term  for  this  short  season  of  fun. 


A LETTER. 

BY  M.  T.  P. 

"B  BELIEVE  in  letter-writing,  and  in  my  classes,  every 
f year,  there  are  many  letters  written, — social,  business, 
friendly,  etc.,  and  these  are  the  chief  means  of  using 
written  language.  So-called  essays  on  Friendship,  Truth, 
Education,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Old  Age,  etc.,  are 
eschewed,  and  only  such  topics  are  chosen  and  such  means 
employed  as  will  serve  a practical  purpose.  One  of  the 
most  ambitious  subjects  and  one  hardly  justifiable  by  my 
tenets  in  this  matter,  is  the  writing  of  a letter  to  a young 
man  about  going  into  business,  the  writer  offering  or 
endeavoring  to  offer  some  needful  and  wholesome  advice. 
These  letters  are  always  interesting  because  they  are  the 
outspoken  expression  of  what  the  writers  think  and  feel, 
and  they  often  give  the  key  to  the  writer’s  character. 
The  following  letter,  which  I take  the  liberty  to  copy,  was 
written  by  a lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  contains 
advice  many  an  older  head  might  have  failed  to  furnish  : 

Boston,  Mass.,  January,  1888. 

Bear  Sir ; — Hearing  that  you  were  about  to  enter  into  business, 
and  knowing  that  a little  advice  will  not  come  amiss,  I take  pleas- 
ure in  sending  to  you  this  letter,  hoping  that  you  will  profit  by  it. 
Always  be  truthful,  because  then  you  will  be  believed.  A man 
that  is  not  truthful  is  not  believed  even  when  he  does  tell  the  truth. 
Ever  be  honest  because  then  you  will  be  trusted.  A dishonest  man 
is  not  trusted,  and  no  person  is  willing  to  place  him  in  a responsible 
position.  Be  industrious  and  you  will  make  money.  A man  that 
is  not  industrious  is  always  poor.  Persevere  and  you  will  be  suc- 
cessful. Those  who  do  not  persevere  are  the  ones  that  do  not  suc- 
ceed. Be  temperate  and  you  will  save  your  money.  But  wait,  1 
have  been  using  words  unnecessarily,  and  then,  too,  I have  more  to 
say  than  this  piece  of  paper  will  hold.  There  are  two  simple  words 
that* will  completely  express  my  advice.  They  are  these  ; “ Be 
manly.”  Manliness  is  a virtue  which  not  everybody  possesses.  We 
have  had  in  our  own  country  some  of  the  best  examples  of  manli- 
ness the  world  has  produced.  Look  at  George  Washington.  What 
man  ever  had  a mote  manly  spirit  than  he  ? What  man  was  ever 
more  beloved  and  respected  than  he  ? Look  also  at  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  many  others.  Were  not  they  all 
loved  and  respected  ? And  why  ? Because  they  were  manly. 

Now,  therefore,  be  yourself  manly,  and  1 have  no  doubt  but  that 
you  will  prosper  in  life.  Your  true  friend,  J.  E.  II. 


Methods  foii  the  ScHoouiooM. 

SIGHT-READING.* 

BY  MARY  I.  LOVEJOY,  CHELSEA. 

JT  is  not  dlfiicult  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  earnest- 
ness and  naturalness  of  childhood  expression  in  all 
reading,  from  the  outset.  Through  the  use  of  toys  and 
objects  the  children  are  influenced  to  talk  with  ease  and 
freedom  before  commencing  to  read.  Blackboard  exer- 
cises, preliminary  to  the  use  of  books,  are  important  and 
are  now  in  general  practice  ; twenty  weeks  are  none  too 
many  for  this  work,  exclusively. 

A vocabulary  of  two  to  three  hundred  words  should  be 
learned  in  this  time  so  as  to  be  recognized  in  easy  sen- 
tences. Script  representations  are  preferable  to  print  be- 
cause more  easily  and  quickly  written.  No  child  should 
be  allowed  to  read  indifferently  at  any  time,  never  to  hesi- 
tate, nor  fail  to  give  the  right  expression.  The  teacher 
should  not  read  for  her  pupils  to  imitate.  The  pointer, 
moving  beneath  the  sentence  without  stopping,  is  an  im- 
portant aid  in  breaking  up  hesitancy,  at  first.  The  division 
of  a school  into  sections  or  groups  of  ten  or  twelve  children 
each  insures  better  instruction  and  affords  better  oppor- 
tunity for  special  attention  to  dull  scholars. 

Variety  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  recitation  is 
desirable.  Pupils  should  not  be  called  in  turn  to  read,  as 
it  prevents  constant  expectancy  which  is  the  life  of  a reci- 
tation. Pupils  should  not  be  called  to  read  until  the  para- 
gi’aph  has  been  read  in  silence,  nor  before  manifesting  a 
readiness,  by  raising  the  hand.  Every  one  should  have  a 
chance  to  read  at  each  recitation.  No  exercise  should  be 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  duration. 

The  ordinary  reading  books  are  not  properly  graded  for 
being  read  through  in  course.  Selections  should  be  made 
from  many  books, — ten  to  fifteen  different  sets.  By  spend- 
ing time  upon  easy  reading  the  pupils  will  the  sooner  be 
able  to  read  that  which  is  more  difficult  and  with  greater 
intelligence.  Reading-books  should  not  be  kept  by  the 
pupils  until  completed  in  the  class.  No  preparation  is 
necessary  before  being  called  to  a class  exercise.  Appli- 
cation then  becomes  most  intense  and  the  expression  most 
earnest.  The  lessons  should  rarely  be  read  more  than 
once  in  the  class.  The  books  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  2>wpils  for  busy  work  when  thus  completed. 
Picture-books  with  properly  graded  reading  are  excellent 
for  busy  work. 

Before  a lesson  is  read,  write  the  new  or  difficult  words 

on  the  blackboard  and  have  them  spelled  orally.  It  is  a 

good  i)lan  to  require  sentences  showing  the  right  definition 

or  use.  The  first  half  of  any  First  Reader  is  suitable  for 

the  first  year.  Second  half  of  same  with  first  half  of  any 

Second  Reader  graded  juoperly  for  second  year.  Second 

half  of  same  with  one  or  more  easy  Third  Readers  is 

* Sel»otion3  from  abstract  of  paper  read  at  Massacliusetts  Teachers’ 
Association. 
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adapted  to  third  year.  It  is  a good  plan  for  pupils  to  look 
off  the  book  when  reading  short  sentences ; it  prevents 
an  attempt  to  read  before  grasping  the  whole  sentence ; it 
strengthens  memory  and  expands  the  mental  grasp.  To 
require  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  sense  in  advance  of  utter- 
ance is  an  important  principle  in  teaching  reading. 

The  undivided  attention  of  the  pupils  is  to  he  directed 
to  expressing  the  sense  of  what  is  read,  avoiding  whatever 
tends  to  divert  it,  such  as  correcting  a pupil  while  reading, 
allowing  the  class  to  watch  for  mistakes  in  pronunciation, 
phonic  drill,  etc.  Corrections  should  he  made  unobtru- 
sively after  the  pupil  has  read.  Tire  eye  should  he  trained 
rather  than  the  voice,  or  sense  of  sound.  The  earnestness 
developed  will  cultivate  the  voice  ; recognition  hy  aid  of 
the  eye  is  quicker  and  surer  than  that  of  sound.  Phonics 
should  not  be  ignored  ; they  are  excellent  in  their  proper 
place,  which  is  not  when  giving  expression  to  ideas  as  rep- 
resented in  a reading  lesson.  Every  exercise  should  he 
conducted  in  a lively,  brisk  manner.  Teach  children  to 
work  with  all  their  might,  at  shoi't  intervals,  then  engage 
with  lighter  exercises. 


NO  ORAL  READING  LESSONS.— From  10  to  13. 

BY  A.  E.  W. 

I^HE  oral  reading  lesson  “ must  go.”  It  takes  too 
Ip  much  time  ; has  too  little  to  show  for  the  time  given 
to  it ; forms  had  habits  of  reading,  and  must  eventually 
give  place  to  other  methods.  Changes  take  time,  and  we 
are  patient,  but  the  oral  reading  lesson  is  not  always  to 
monopolize  so  much  time  as  at  present.  There  are  sev- 
eral definite  things  that  must  be  taught  before  there  is 
any  time  to  consider  the  omission  of  oral  reading  lessons. 
These  things  can  be,  and  in  many  schools  are  now  taught 
within  the  first  four  years  of  the  child’s  school  life. 

The  child  must  be  so  taught  that  he  will  know 

Words  at  sight. 

Their  meaning  at  sight. 

How  to  pronounce  clearly  and  correctly. 

How  to  give  effective  inflection. 

How  to  emphasize  discriminatingly. 

How  to  run  the  eye  ahead  of  the  voice. 

How  to  look  off  the  page  while  reading. 

When  this  skill  is  attained,  — when  the  child  has  ac- 
quired all  of  these  powers  with  eye  and  voice, — attention 
needs  to  be  given  at  once,  systematically  and  skillfully,  to 
thought  reading.  The  great  majority  of  the  reading  in 
this  life  is  silent  reading.  Not  one  pupil  in  fifty  will,  as 
a man  or  woman,  read  aloud  one  day  in  fifty.  What 
they  want  in  life  is  the  ability  to  enjoy  and  profit  by 
“ reading  to  themselves.”  To  this  end,  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing those  spoken  of  above,  or  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  possibly  the  eighth  of  school  life  they  need  to  be 
taught  as  skillfully  to  read  silently,  and  get  the  thought  as 
they  read. 
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This  requires  attention  to  many  things,— 

The  habit  of  knowing  what  a word  is  when  read 
silently  as  well  as  when  read  orally. 

The  picture  the  child  gets  of  what  he  reads  silently. 

His  discrimination  between  the  important  and  unim- 
portant thoughts. 

His  discrimination  in  silent  reading  between  the  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to 

Descriptive.  N arrative. 

Poetic.  Sentimental. 

Philosophical.  Didactic. 

Argumentative,  etc. 

In  these  thought  lessons  in  reading  there  should  be 
carefully  selected  material.  Hap-hazard  supplementary 
reading  is  one  of  the  abominations  of  “modern  methods.” 
To  read  anything  that  comes  along,  from  any  source, 
upon  any  subject,  must  soon  bring  supplementary  reading 
into  disgrace.  It  must  be  systematized  with  a view  to 
teaching  pupils  from  10  to  13  how  to  read  for  the  best 
thought  all  classes  of  reading. 

From  thirteen  or  fourteen  onward  there  should  be  vocal 
lessons,  with  a view  to  the  greatest  helpfulness  to  the 
youth  in  effective  conversation  and  public  address,  for  in 
this  age  of  the  world,  in  this  land  of  ours,  both  men  and 
women  have  a right  to  demand  that  they  have  the  ability 
and  confidence  to  say  effectively  whatever  they  desire  to 
say  whenever  they  have  occasion,  but  this  has  to  do  with 
higher  grades  than  those  to  whom  The  Americait 
Teacher  speaks. 


CHIPS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  WORKSHOPS 
IN  EUROPE. 

BY  DR.  L.  R.  KLEMM,  OF  OHIO. 

A Primary  Lesson  in  Mensuration. 

■feN  one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  middle  Rhine  I was 
f deeply  impressed  with  the  excellent  work  done  in  the 
schools.  Nowhere  had  I seen  such  harmony  between  the 
different  teachers  and  schools.  Comparisons  are  odious ; 
but  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I wished  to  have  friend 
B.  fmy  eternal  opponent  in  the  discussion  of  modern 
methods  of  teaching,  and  withal  my  dearest  friend)  with 
me,  to  show  him  the  results  of  rational  application  of  the 
developing  method.  Among  the  lessons  I heard  was  one 
in  measuring.  The  pupils  could  not  have  been  older 
than  eleven  or  twelve  years  on  an 
]~  average.  I will  endeavor  to  sketch 

the  lesson  from  notes  taken  on  the 

spot. 

The  teacher  drew  a square  on  the 

blackboard  and  divided  it  into  four 

equal  strips ; then  the  strips  into 
four  equal  parts  each,  as  in  the  margin. 

0^=  Duiing  the  entire  lesson  the  pu))ils  drew  on  their 
slates  the  same  figures  which  they  saw  their  teacher  draw. 
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Teacher — How  many  of  these  little  squares  are  there 
in  one  row  ? Pupil — There  are  four  of  them  in  one  row. 

The  pupils  always  answered  in  complete  sentences  ; 
but  for  brevity’s  sake  I will  not  repeat  their  complete 
answers.  The  lesson  was  one  in  drawing,  arithmetic,  and 


T' — How  many  of  such  rows  ? P. — Four. 

T-  Have  they  all  the  same  number  of  little  squares  ? 
P.— Yes. 

T- — Then  if  there  are  four  in  one  row,  and  there  being 

four  of  such  rows,  how  many  must  there  be  in  all  ? P. 

There  must  be  four  times  four,  or  sixteen  in  all. 

T. — Suppose  that  you  turn  the  square  so  that  the  top 
is  on  the  left  side,  could  the  measuring  be  done  in  the 
same  way  ? Try  it  on  the  slates.  P.— Yes,  sir ; it  makes 
no  difference  which  way  I hold  the  square. 

T- — Now  tell  me  how  you  measure  this  figure  which  is 
four  inches  each  way.  P. — If  there  are  four  inches  on 
one  side,  it  means  that  there  are  four  square  inches  in  a 
row ; and  there  being  four  of  such  rows,  there  must  be 
four  times  four  square  inches,  or  sixteen  square  inches  in 
the  large  square. 

Other  squares,  of  different  dimensions,  are  drawn  and 
measured  in  the  same  way. 

T. — Now  measure  this 


four-cornered  figure.  P. — 

It  has  six  square  inches  in  a 
row,  and  four’  of  such  rows  ; 
then  it  must  measure  four 
times  six,  or  twenty-four 
square  inches. 

T. — Count  them  and  see  whether  that  is  right.  P. It  is. 

P.— Turn  your  slates,  so  that  the  long  sides  of  this 
figure  are  the  side  lines.  How  do  you  measure  now? 
P. — The  same  way,  only  that  there  are  only  four  in  the 
first  row ; but  then  there  being  six  of  such  rows  gives  the 
same  result.  Four  times  six  is  equal  to  six  times  four. 

P.— Is  it  necessary  every  time  to  lay  off  the  whole 

figure  in  little  squares  in  order  to  measure  it  ? P. No  ; 

all  you  would  need  to  do  is  to  measure  two  sides  and 
multiply  the  two  numbers, 

CL  P- — Then  let  us  do  it. 

Other  parallelogi-ams  of  different  sizes  are  drawn  and 
measured,  the  pupils  rapidly  sketched 
the  figures,  as  the  teacher  did  it  on 
the  board. 

P.— Let  us  go  back  to  our  first 
square.  Draw  a line  across  it  from 
one  corner  to  the  opj)osite  corner. 
What  does  that  line  do?  P. — It 
divides  the  square  into  two  three- 
cornered^figures,  or  into  two  halves. 

P.  Well,  if  the  square  measured  sixteen  square  inches, 

what  will  one  of  these  triangles  measure  ? P. Eio-ht 

square  inches. 

P— Now  let  US  divide  the  square  thus.  (See  figure  in 


\ 

\ 

the  margin  and  dividing  line  from  left  to  right.)  Is  this 
kind  of  a half  as  large  as  the  triangular  half  ? (Pupils 
hesitate.) 

P.— If  mother  had  a gingerbread  cake  of  this  shape, 
and  you  were  told  you  might  take  one  half  of  it,  how 
would  you  cut  it  ? (Pupil  indicates  that  he  would  cut  it 
on  the  diagonal.) 

thus  ? P . — Because  I can  begin  to  eat  it 
better.  (A  ripple  of  laughter  follows,  but  it  causes  no 
disorder.  Proof  that  the  pupils  are  quite  at  ease.) 

P.— Well,  children,  what  kind  of  a half  would  be 
larger?  P.— They  must  be  alike;  a half  cannot  be 
smaller  or  greater  than  the  other  half. 

By  going  over  the  two  figures  the  pupils  soon  see  that 
it  is  immaterial  which  way  the  cut  is  made,  and  that  the 
triangle  measures  one  half  of  the  square. 

Now  the  diagonal  is  drawn  through  the  parallelogram, 
and  the  same  truth  is  discovered.  Then  followed  the 
rule,  that  such  triangles  are  measured  by  multiplying  the 
two  sides  of  the  rectangular  figure  and  dividing  the 
product  by  two. 

Then  the  rhombus  was  drawn,  and  the  pupils  were  told 
that  multiplying  the  two 
sides  would  not  do.  The 
teacher  demonstrated  this 
in  an  ingenious  way.  He 
took  an  empty  slate-frame 
and  pressed  it  into  the 
form  of  a rhomboid.  When  the  pupils  still  doubted,  he 
pressed  it  still  more,  so  that  the  height  was  only  one  inch, 

^ -r  ^ thus  showed 

them  that  the  area 
of  a rhombus  made 
of  the  four  equal  lines  of  a square  was  smaller  than  that 
of  the  square. 

No  such  technical  terms  as  parallelogram,  rhombus, 
etc.,  were  used,  except  square  and  triangle. 

The  measuring  of  the  rhombus  was  performed  as  the 
dotted  lines  in  the  figure  indicate,  and  the  rule,  that  it  is 
measured  by  multiplying  one  of  the  long  sides  by  the 
height,  fell  like  a ripe  fruit  from  the  tree  of  experience. 
Just  then  the  bell  rang,  and  the  class  was  dismissed.  The 
teacl.er  told  me  that  next  day  he  would  take  the  trapezoid 
also ; that,  however,  was  as  far  as  he  cared  to  go  with 
with  these  young  pupils. 

General  Walker's  Echo  in  Germany. 

Being  asked  why  he  refrained  from  using  any  technical 
terms,  the  teacher  said  : “ No  ; we  don’t  burden  the  mem- 
ories of  our  pupils  with  tecimical  terms,  such  as  trapezoid, 
rliomboid,  parallelogram,  parallelopipedon,  etc.  We  call 
a rhomboid  a foui-coi^nered  figure,  and  are  done  with  it. 
Tlie  child  in  the  common  school  is  no  liai)pier,  nor  wiser, 
nor  better  j)re])ared  for  life,  when  he  has  learned  these 
Latin  and  Greek  terms.  If  a boy  enters  a technical  or  a 
liigh  school  and  studies  geoinetry.  the  terms  will  l)e  given 
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him  there.  The  common  school  has  no  business  to  burden 
its  course  with  ballast.” 

Further  conversation  with  the  faculty  of  the  school 
revealed  the  fact  that  they  all  entertained  the  same  view 
which  General  Walker  In  Boston  urged  lately;  namely, 
that  the  study  of  arithmetic  had  in  the  course  of  time 
become  overburdened  with  matter  of  a nature  unsuited 
for  the  pupils  of  the  common  school,  and  that  efforts 
were  being  made  everywhere  in  Germany  to  eliminate 
such  things.  Said  the  rector  of  the  school,  to  whom 
the  assistant  teachers  all  looked  up  with  gi-eat  ven- 
eration, he  being  a fine-looking,  white-haired  man,  “We 
sound  the  battle  cry,  ‘Elimination,’  all  along  the  line. 
We  want  to  eliminate  much  from  an  overcrowded 
course  of  study  in  geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic, 
and  add  more  literature  and  history,  so  as  to  counteract 
the  vicious  influence  of  bad  reading-matter  smuggled  into 
the  hands  of  our  pupils  by.  Heaven  knows,  unscrupidous 
publishers.  We  want  to  do  more  in  manual  training, 
more  in  the  so-called  accomplishments,  drawing,  music, 
etc.,  introduce  a little  of  book-keeping,  and  thus  make  the 
common  school  education  what  it  ought  to  be,  practical. 
We  want  to  teach  less  for  oblivion  than  hitherto.” 

I need  not  assure  my  readers  how  heartily  I agreed 
with  him.  I felt  quite  at  home  among  this  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  body  of  teachers. 


MARKING  SLATES. 

BY  ALLAJSr  DALE. 

fORRECTING  or  marking  slates  is  one  of  the  needless 
tasks  teachers  impose  upon  themselves.  Daily  the 
slates  which  are  covered  with  the  problems  of  the  lessons 
are  placed  high  on  the  teacher’s  desk,  and  these  she  marks 
during  her  noon  time  or  after  school  at  night  time,  giving- 
precious  moments,  even  hours,  to  a labor  that  is  productive 
of  no  better  result  on  the  part  of  the  scholar,  satisfies  in 
no  way  the  teacher,  and  to  what  end?  If  the  weary 
teacher  is  asked  her  purpose  in  this  she  doubtless  will  reply 
that  she  desires  to  have  the  slate  examined  and  marked, 
and  she  has  found  that  if  she  wants  a work  to  be  well 
done  she  must  do  it  herself. 

Now,  frankly  and  flatly,  the  game  isn’t  worth  the 
powder.  If  the  time  thus  spent  on  slates  were  given  to 
individual  work  with  the  dullards  in  the  class  results 
would  follow  that  rvould  make  the  teacher  feel  that  her 
work  was  not  in  vain.  In  any  of  the  grammar  school 
grades  scholars  can  be  easily  taught  to  correct  and  mark 
slates.  The  following  methods  have  been  employed  and 
found  to  work  advantageously,  both  for  the  teacher  and 
the  scholars. 

Have  the  slates  in  any  one  line  corrected  by  the  teacher, 
and  then  let  the  owners  of  these  slates  pass  along  the 
other  lines,  marking  the  errors  and  making  thp  corrections. 
Or  the  problems^may  be  worked  out  on  the  blackboard. 


the  scholars  having  previously^  performed  themTon  their 
slates  and  these  for  the  time  being  [placed  in  the  desks. 
The  slate  may  then  be  changed  to  other  scholars,  and  the 
corrections  made,  the  marker  of  the  slate  placing  his  name 
on  the  slate  also. 

A good  plan  is  to  have  all  the  slates  brought  to  the 
teacher’s  desk,  beginning  with  the  first  line  of  boys,  and 
placed  in  order,  one  on  another.  Then  reverse  the  order, 
and  have  the  boys  of  the  last  line  and  the  other  lines  come 
and  take  a slate  to  their  desk  for  marking.  “ This  mixes 
the  slates  up,  and  there  can  be  no  collusion  therefrom. 

It  is  worth  while  to  establish,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
esprit  de  corps  in  the  class  for  honorable,  square^deal- 
ing,  and  have  those  whose  slates  show  partial  marking 
announce  that  fact  as  freely  as  they  would  complain  of 
any  other  violation  of  their  rights.  When  this  spirit  is 
established,  and  a good  plan  for  marking  the  slates  is  in 
working  order,  the  teacher’s  drudgery  is  at  an  end. 


A LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

BY  WM.  M.  GIEFIN,  A.M.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

^HE  other  day  I saw  one  of  my  teachers  giving  a lan- 
# guage  lesson  which  pleased  me.  The  children  were 
in  the  third-year  class,  primary  department.  The  teacher 
stepped  to  the  blackboard  and  wrote  some  words  on  it, 
something  as  follovfs : 

John  fishing 

fish 

went  together. 

She  then  asked  how  many  could  read  the  words.  AU 
hands  were  raised,  and  one  pupil  was  called  on  to  read 
them.  Now,  said  the  teacher,  who  can  add  some  words 
to  this  list  that  will  help  us  to  write  a story  ? Many  were 
at  once  ready,  and  soon  the  following  words  were  added : 
Frank,  caught,  lunch,  all  day,  good  time,  many,  rod,  line, 
home,  came,  fun,  lots.  Next  they  were  told  to  write  a 
story,  which  was  readily  done. 

I liked  this  exercise  for  these  reasons  : (1)  It  not  only 
required  a knowledge  of  the  words  but  also  their  relation 
to  some  other  words.  (2)  It  quickened  the  imagination 
and  caused  first  a mental  picture.  (3)  It  wa»  a subject 
that  all  boys  like,  and  hence  it  won  their  attention. 

One  pupil  wrote:  “John  and  Frank  went  a fishing; 
they  had  lots  of  fun ; they  caught  many  fish  ; they  took  a 
lunch  so  that  they  could  stay  all  day.”  This  was  written 
on  the  blackboard,  and  then  different  pupils  made  differ- 
ent corrections. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  say  this  was  putting  wrong 
forms  before  the  pupils.  My  answer  to  this  is  that  if 
pupils  never  have  wrong  forms  put  before  them  to  correct 
in  the  school,  they  may  get  an  idea  that  all  forms  are  right, 
and  hence  will  go  blindly  through  the  world  copying  the 
wrong  forms  they  see  on  store  signs,  office  signs,  show  bills. 
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newspapers,  etc. ; but  if  now  and  then  they  are  called  on 
to  correct  wrong  forms  they  will  be  looking  for  and  avoid- 
ing those  of  which  they  see  hundreds  every  day  in  their 
lives. 

There  are  wrong  forms,  however,  that  I think  teachers 
should  never  put  before  their  pupils  ; as,  nnkindness,  had 
tempers,  scolding,  lying,  selfishness,  suspicion,  anger, 
injustice,  xvant  of  sympathy,  etc.  Put  none  of  these 
wrong  forms  before  your  pupils,  and  I will  warrant  that 
a few  of  the  others  will  do  no  harm. 


CURTAINED  BLACKBOARD. 

SEVERAL  Boston  schools  have  one  board  in  each  room 
provided  with  a curtain.  A long  brass  rod,  fastened 
at  either  end,  is  placed  along  the  top  of  the  board,  and 
upon  this  a curtain  slides  from  either  end.  By  its  use 
any  board-work  may  be  covered  for  a time  when  it  is  de- 
sirable. This  enables  the  teacher  to  have  many  exercises 
that  are  not  otherwise  practicable. 


MENTAL  ARITHMETIC  PROBLEMS. 


DRAWING. 

BY  PROF.  D.  R.  AUGSBURG,  PKIWSYL VANIA. 

E have  little  idea  how  crude  and  indefinite  the  aver- 
age knowledge  of  form  is  until  we  make  the  experi- 
ment. Ask  a class  of  students,  or  any  number  of  people 
to  draw  the  outline  of  a human  head  on  a piece  of  paper, 
and  note  tlie  result.  The  human  head  is  the  most  com- 
mon, most  looked  at,  and  the  most  interesting  object  in 
the  world,  and  ought  to  be  well  known.  The  following 
illustrations  will  give  the  average  effort.  Try  and  see  for 
yourself.  No.  1 is  a correct  outline.  Notice,  the  head  is 


1.  If  a horse  that  cost  $400  is  sold  so  as  to  gain  $4, 
what  per  cent,  is  gaiired  1 

2.  If  4 is  10  per  cent,  of  some  number,  what  is  6 per 
cent,  of  the  same  number  ? 

3.  What  is  10  per  cent,  of  of  3 times  30  ? 

4.  What  per  cent,  of  a half-dollar  does  a two-cent 
apple  cost  ? 

5.  2^  cents  are  what  per  cent,  .of  50  cents  ? 

6.  If  $3  be  added  to  $50,  what  per  cent,  is  added  ? 

7.  If  14  bushels  of  potatoes  were  sold  out  of  a pile  con- 
taining 200  bushels,  what  per  cent,  was  sold  ? 

8.  If  a hat  that  cost  $10  is  sold  at  a loss  of  20  per 
cent.,  what  is  the  selling  j)rice  ? 

9.  $45  is  what  j)er  cent,  of  ^ of  $1,000  ? 

10.  2.}  is  what  per  cent,  of  ^ of  ^ of  200  ? 


We  all  owe  more  to  others  than  we  think,  and  it  is  in 
bad  taste  to  allow  egotism  to  puff  us  up  to  a belief  that  we 
have  a right  to  patent  every  thought,  method,  or  device 
in  which  we  chance  to  indulge.  This  is  an  age  in  which 
we  learn  more  hy  a.ssimilation  than  we  think.  Aggluti- 
nation is  as  perceptible  in  philosophy  as  in  language. 


JNO.  1. 

made  in  a square,  the  eye  is  half-way  between  the  top  of 
the  head  and  the  bottom  of  the  chin  ; the  base  of  the  brain, 
the  bottom  of  the  ear,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  nose  are 
level  with  each  other. 

Now  compare  No.  1 
with  Nos.  2 and  3,  and 
you  will,  at  once,  see 
how  accurate  the  aver- 
;vge  idea  of  form  is. 

Now  what  does  this 
teach  us  ? It  teaches 
us  that  the  eye  does  not 
see  correctly  and  intelli- 
gently,  even  the  most 
common  objects,  with- 
out training  ; that  it  is 
just  as  necessary  to 
train  the  eye  how  to 
see  as  it  is  the  brain 
how  to  think,  or  the  ear 

how  to  hear,  and  there  is  little  doubt  now  but  what 
is  just  as  essential  as  the  others. 
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How  shaU  drawing  be  taught  ? If  this  question  was  to 
be  answered  in  one  sentence  the  answer  would  be  : Draw- 
ing shall  be  taught  just  as  any  other  fundamental  branch 
is  taught,  and  that  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  in  the  first 
years  of  school  life,  by  the  side  of  reading  and  spelling, 
and  master  it  step  by  step.  Drawing  should  be  taught  In 
this  way  because  it  is  based  on  no  other  branch. 

There  are  certain  branches  that  must  be  acquired  before 
advance  in  other  studies  is  made  ; these  are  fundamental 
studies,  and  those  that  follow  depend  on  them  very  much 
as  the  limbs  of  a tree  depend  on  the  trunk.  Reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  are  such  studies,  and 
become  the  basis  of  many  other  branches  that  come  after 
them.  In  like  manner  drawing  is  a fundamental  study. 
As  arithmetic  is  the  first  study  of  mathematics,  as  gram- 
mar leads  to  an  understanding  of  language,  so  drawing  is 
the  door  to  that  great  form  and  solar  language  that  is  not 
only  universal  but  Is  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanical, and  all  of  the 
reproductive  arts  ; it  is  the 
basis  of  that  wide  field  of 
usefulness  in  which  the 
hand,  the  eye,  and  the 
mind  work  as  one  unit. 

There  is  much  prejudice 
to  overcome  in  teaching 
drawing.  Parents  have  an 
idea  that  it  is  no  more  than 
a mere  accomplishment, 
and  of  little  practical  value 
simply  because  it  was  not 
taught  in  their  day,  and 
because  their  ancestors  did  not  feel  the  need  of  it ; and 
thus  students  have  a sort  of  hereditary  feeling  that  time 
spent  on  this  branch  is  next  to  being  thi-own  away,  and 
thus  do  not  give  as  earnest  work  to  it  as  to  other  branches 
that  have  received  the  sanction  of  their  forefathers.  As 
a result  of  this  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  we  have  a 
people  that,  comparatively  speaking,  use  their  eyes  very 
little.  So  we  not  only  have  to  overcome  prejudice,  but 
the  hereditary  result  of  prejudice  that  has  come  through 
long  years  of  neglect.  This  can  be  overcome  only  by 
slow  and  persistent  effort  from  one  generation  to  another 
by  teachers  who  have  been  specially  fitted  for  the  work. 


A BLACKBOARD  LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

BY  LOUIS  B.  WILSON,  DES  MOINES,  lA. 

■BT  was  a fourth  grade  school  of  nine-year  old  pupils, 
f The  regular  program  had  been  broken  into  by  a special 
teacher  with  a long,  difficult  lesson.  All  were  tired,  but 
the  language  lioiir  had  arrived,  and  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
That  was  the  way  it  came  about.  This  is  what  followed : 
“ Children,  take  your  best  resting  position.  I am  going 
to  make  some  pictures,  and  you  may  look  at  them  and 


think  about  them  as  much  as  you  please,  but  you  must  not 
speak  a word  until  I give  you  permission.” 

So  said  the  teacher ; and  then,  stepping  to  the  black- 
board, with  a few  deft  strokes  of  the  crayon  brought  out 
this : 


During  the  sketching,  involuntary  “ oh’s  ” and  “ ah’s  ” 
would  escape  from  the  bright-eyed  watchers,  and  as  the 
teacher  turned  toward  them  a shower  of  hands  were  flutter- 
ing. These  were  quieted  with  a gesture  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  blackboard  this  scene  began  to  grow  : 


When  it  was  finished,  the  teacher,  turning  to  the  hands 
that  had  now  become  a storm  and  were  demanding  a 
hearing,  said,  “ No,  no ; we  will  not  talk  about  it  at  all. 
Take  your  slates.  Think  with  what  you  always  begin  a 
story.  Remember  your  capitals  and  periods.  You  may 
ask  me  about  any  word  you  cannot  spell.  Two  minutes, 
now,  to  think  of  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Write.” 

When  the  stories  were  finished  the  best  and  poorest, 
considered  as  to  form  of  expression,  not  as  to  thought, 
were  placed  on  the  board  by  their  writers,  and  criticised 
by  the  other  pupils. 

The  poorest  one  furnished  plenty  of  drill  in  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  work  and  the  best  one  a standard,  accurate 
enough  in  itself  and  yet  one  which  every  pupil  woffid  try 
to  reach  since  it  was  written  by  a member  of  his  own 
class. 

We  give  below  some  of  the  visible  results.  Among 
those  not  seen  were  the  training  of  perception  and  imagi- 
nation, practical  lessons  in  politeness,  drill  in  use  of 
words,  etc. 
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Mr.  Poker  and  Miss  Shovel. 

Mr.  Poker  and  Miss  Shovel  were  sitting  in  a room 
beside  a very  hot  fire.  All  at  once  Miss  Shovel  said : 
“ It  is  so  warm  in  here  ! I am  going  out  of  doors.” 

So  she  dressed  and  went  down  town.  She  took  her 
satchel  with  her  to  pay  her  bill  at  the  butcher’s.  As  she 
was  walking  along  she  met  Mr.  Poker.  He  was  out  walk- 
ing, too.  It  was  too  hot  for  him  at  the  fire.  He  was 
very  civil  and  took  off  his  hat  and  said  : “How  do  you 
do,  Miss  Shovel  ? I am  very  glad  to  see  you.”  She 
replied  that  she  was,  too,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  shake 
hands.  And  although  he  was  going  on  an  important 
errand  to  a tailor  shop  that  a big  dutchman  kept,  he  took 
her  all  the  way  home  and  then  went  back. 

Fanny  S. 

The  Meat  Betwene  a Chple. 

Ounce  ther  was  a lady  and  a jenttulman.  They  met  on 
the  streat  one  day.  They  spoke  and  shuck  and  shuck 
bands.  And  said  howdoyoudo.  The  jenttulman  name 
was  mr.  Poker.  And  the  ladus  name  was  Mrs.  Shovle. 
The  lady  had  a sun  but  nothing  like  herself.  The  reazun 
was  because  the  lady  was  tall.  And  her  sun  was  short 
and  fat,  He  was  bowl  leged  and  looked  liker  barl. 

While  they  were  talking  her  sun  came  along  it  skirt 
the  man  and  he  ran  for  home.  He  Said  that  he  would 
never  bother  with  that  woman  agen.  And  he  never 
neather.  Nelson  D. 


GEOGRAPHY— (III.)* 

Form  of  Horizon— Position. 

(For  Primary  Classes.) 

BY  A.  H,  KELLEY. 

fEACHER. — When  we  were  standing  out  on  the  broad 
plain,  with  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  far 
away,  what  did  we  call  the  line  where  the  earth  and  sky 
■eemed  to  meet  all  around  us  ? 

Pupil. — When  we  were  standing  out  on  the  broad  plain 
where  the  earth  and  sky  seemed  to  meet  all  around  us, 
we  called  the  line  our  horizon. 

T. — Now  will  some  one  tell  me  the  shape  of  this  hori- 
zon line  which  is  all  around  us  as  far  away  as  we  can  see  ? 
P. — Our  horizon  line  is  round. 

T. — Please  tell  me  something  that  our  horizon  line  is 
like. 

P. — Our  horizon  line  is  like  a ball. 

T. — How  many  think  our  horizon  line  is  round,  like  a 
ball  ? How  many  think  it  is  round,  like  something  else? 
P. — Our  horizon  line  is  round,  like  a hoop. 

T, — That  is  a very  good  answer.  Is  our  horizon  line 
like  a large  or  a small  hoop  ? 


P. — Our  horizon  line  is  like  a very,  very 
large  hoop. 

T. — How  is  the  very 
call  our  horizon  line  ph 
1)  ? or  like  this  (Fig.  2] 
ing  a hoop  before  the 
class  as  shown  in  Figs. 

1 and  2.) 

P. — I think  our  ho- 
rizon line  is  placed  as 
you  had  the  hoop  last. 

T. — Will  you  come  and  place  the  hoop  as  you  think  our 
horizon  line  is  placed  ? 

P. — Our  horizon  line  is  placed  so  (placing  the  hoop 
upon  the  floor). 

T. — We  all  see  that  our  horizon  line  is  like  a great 
hoop,  placed  as  Frank  has  placed  this  hoop,  but  very 
much  larger.  How  large  is  this  great  hoop  called  our 
horizon  line  ? 

P- — The  very  large  hoop,  called  our  horizon  line,  is  as 
large  as  the  world. 

T. — I don’t  think  it  is  quite  as  large  as  the  world,  for 
the  world  is  very  large  indeed.  Can  some  one  else  tell 
me  how  large  our  horizon  line  is  ? 

P. — Our  horizon  line  is  as  large  as  we  can  see. 

T. — You  have  answered  very  well.  Why  do  you  think 
our  horizon  line  is  “ as  large  as  you  can  see  ” ? 

P* — Because  the  line  where  the  earth  and  the  sky  seem 
to  meet  all  around  us  is  called  our  horizon,  and  we  cannot 
see  any  farther. 

T- — You  have  answered  very  well.  Now  who  can  tell 
me  the  shape  of  our  horizon  line  ? 

P. — Our  horizon  line  is  shaped  like  a hoop. 

P. — We  will  call  this  stick  a little  man,  and  this  hoop 
his  horizon  line.  Now  you  tell  me  where  I shall  place 
our  little  man. 

P. — You  should  place  the  little  man  in  the  hoop. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


T. — How  shall  I place  the  little  man  ? I can  place 
him  like  this  (indicating  as  in  Fig.  1),  or  like  this  (Fig.  2), 
or  like  this  (Fig.  3).  Which  way  is  right? 

P- — The  little  man  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  hoop. 

T. — That  is  very  well.  Our  horizon  forms  a great 
circle  where  the  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet,  and  we  are 
at  the  center  of  the  circle  just  as  our  little  man  is  at  the 
center  of  the  hoop.  Every  person  stands  at  the  center  of 
the  great  circle  made  by  his  horizon.  Where  does  every 
person  stand  ? 

P . — Every  person  stands  at  the  center  of  the  great  circle 
made  by  his  horizon. 


• Copyright,  1867. 
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Music  Department.  

AVOID  ONE-SIDEDNESS  IN  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

BY  W.  S.  TILUKN. 

teacher  needs  to  consider  carefull}’^  and  compre- 
hensively  tlie  real  scope  of  musical  study,  — what 
should  he  sought  in  it,  and  wliat  may  be  reasonably 
expected  of  it,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  a narrow, 
partial,  and  inadequate  mode  of  instiuction.  In  the 
absence  of  such  consideration  one  may,  it  is  true,  do 
some  striking  things  within  his  own  small  range, — things 
astonishing  and  greatly  captivating,  perhaps,  to  persons 
whose  horizon  is  equally  circumscribed.  But  it  is  found, 
after  a while,  that  he  has  been  harping  in  an  especially 
animated  way  upon  some  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
musical  instruction  ; quite  likely  one  of  subordinate  con- 
sequence, and  .leaving  other  and  broader  fields  of  effort 
uncaied  for. 

We  shall  be  aided  in  our  endeavor  to  obtain  a suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  view  of  this  department  of  study 
if  we  follow  the  suggestions  of  an  able  German  writer, 
who  thus  defines  the  objects  to  be  sought  in  the  musical 
art,  placing  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  : 

I.  The  Ideal  and  ^Esthetic. 

Under  this  head  we  are  to  consider  the  awakening 
power  of  music  upon  the  sacred  and  higher  feelings ; 
making  the  heart  accessible  to  better  emotions,  freeing 
thought  and  action  from  the  low  and  coarse,  and  direct- 
ing them  to  the  lofty  and  beautiful.  Closely  connected 
with  this  supreme  aim  in  the  later  stages  of  instruciion 
stands  the  literary,  — acquaintance  with  classic  tone- 
creations,  the  works  of  musical  artists. 

II.  The  Material. 

He  who  possesses  the  gift  of  song  is  able  to  take  part 
on  those  occasions,  sacred  and  secular,  where  music  is 
such  an  important  adjunct ; he  can,  furthermore,  pro- 
cure to  himself  and  to  others  a great  deal  of  enjoyment, 
and  that,  too,  of  a pure  and  unexceptionable  kind. 

III.  The  Formal. 

By  this  is  to  be  understood  the  culture  of  ear  and  voice, 
knowledge  of  elements,  and  some  facility  in  music  read- 
ing ; these  all,  however,  being  but  means  to  the  more 
comprehensive  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objects. 

While  the  higher  achievements  in  school  music  are 
imj)ossible  without  much  attention  to  formal  study,  and 
every  one  must  surely  recognize  its  importance,  yet  how 
often  have  we  seen  that  which  is  really  but  a means 
exalted  practically  to  the  place  of  chief  aim  ! If  music, 
as  music,  with  its  power  to  move  and  to  impress  us,  inde- 
pendent of  all  technicalities,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  zeal 
for  a formal  jwesentation  of  its  elements  and  its  inci- 
dentals, the  pupils  will  miss  the  promptings  of  musical 
feeling  ; and  we  shall  find  them  coming  more  and  more 
to  sing  their  “ exercises  ” with  an  interest  which  springs 


from  a paltry  conceit  of  ability  to  overcome  a certain 
round  of  little  difficulties,  rather  than  from  a develop- 
ment of  the  gift  of  song  within  them  which  moves  to 
hearty,  self-forgetful,  spontaneous  utterance. 

It  is  much  easier  to  busy  ourselv'es  with  trifles  than  to 
work  for  comprehensive  and  far-off  ends,  and  it  is 
the  invaiiable  resource  of  the  inexperienced.  Such  a 
course  sacrifices  the  paramount  to  the  lower  and  subser- 
vient ; like  the  French  surgeon  who  admitted  that,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  his  patients  all  died,  “ but  the  operation  was 
very  brilliant.” 

But  It  is  possible  to  pursue  a course  which,  while  it 
gives  so  much  of  formal  instruction  as  to  keep  pace  with 
the  real  musical  development  of  the  pupils,  (and  no  more 
than  this  should  be  attempted),  still  keeps  the  paramount 
object  always  in  mind  To  this  end  much  glib  talk  about 
keys,  flats,  sharps,  and  other  symbols, — ingenious  explain- 
ing of  matters  of  theory,  — endless  drill  in  “striking 
pitches,”  which  have  no  connection  or  sense  to  the  child’s 
mind,  except  that  the  teacher  called  for  them,  — and 
great  numbers  of  tedious,  sight-singing  exercises,  which 
amount  to  nothing  when  sung, — should  be  abridged  in 
favor  of  something  more  vital,  or  remanded  entirely  to  a 
later  period  than  is  frequently  done.  Without  doubt 
small  children  can  be  taught  to  show  off  some  smart 
little  tricks ; and  it  might  seem  that  great  advantages  are 
to  be  derived  from  an  early  acquaintance  with  technical 
work.  But  as  the  little  folks  cannot  couple  this  kind  of 
study  with  real  music,  — as  they  cannot  at  present  make 
any  adequate  use  of  such  knowledge, — it  is  unassimi- 
lated,  and  becomes  of  no  more  value  to  them  than  the 
learning  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verbs  in  their 
primers  ; and  premature  development  of  any  kind  affords 
no  surer  promise  than  do  apples  which  show  signs  of 
ripening  In  June. 

A valued  friend  and  judicious  teacher  lately  said  that 
some  years  ago  he  had  a bright  little  class  in  which  he 
made  a specialty  of  “striking  pitches”  at  dictation. 
They  attained  great  facility  in  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
being  among  the  youngest  of  the  primarians,  won  a great 
deal  of  admiration  from  visitors.  They  could  sing  any- 
where from  lowest  to  highest  as  soon  as  the  numeral  was 
called  or  a given  place  in  the  row  of  notes  on  a staff  was 
pointed  out.  Now,  thought  the  teacher,  when  these  chil- 
dren come  to  the  upper  grades  they  will  show  a pro- 
ficiency much  beyond  any  that  have  preceded  them.  But 
such  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case  ; they  rose  to  their 
high-water  mark  in  doing  that  interesting  work  in  their 
primary  days,  and  were  not  noticeable  afterward  as  being 
anything  above  the  common  level.  Their  extended  prac- 
tice of  sounds,  unconnected  as  it  must  be  at  that  early 
time,  with  anything  essentially  musical,  seemed  to  lie  an 
indigestible  mass,  giving  no  nourishment. 

Analogous  to  this  experience  was  that  of  another 
teacher  who  was  appointed  to  a school  where  playing  at 
“ striking  pitches  ” had  taken  chief  place  in  music  lessons 
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for  some  time.  These  pupils  had  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing hand  signs,  or  the  pointer  on  the  written  scales  ; jump 
ing  from  key  to  key  with  great  rapidity  and  precision. 
Bat  although  they  belonged  to  the  upper  grades,  when 
it  came  to  reading  and  rendering  even  a simple  song 
breathing  the  breath  of  musical  life,  they  were  as  power- 
less as  though  they  had  never  heard  of  music  reading  ; 
their  training  had  been  one-sided  and  largely  unpro- 
ductive. The  trouble  is  in  such  cases  that,  though  the 
sounds  called  for  are  sung,  they  are  taken  not  in  a rmisi- 
cal  but  in  an  arbitrary  way  merely;  had  their  study  been 
connected  with  some  expression  of  true  musical  thought, 
it  might  have  been  made,  as  the  course  proceeded,  con- 
ducive to  far  worthier  ends. 


PRACTICAL  DRILL  ON  DIACRITICAL  MARKS. 

BY  CLARA.  E.  MARSH,  PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

IT  sometimes  happens  that  pupils  in  the  intermediate 
grades  who  are  familiar  with  the  diacritical  marks  and 
the  corresponding  sounds  fail  to  male  practical  application 
of  their  knowledge  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  are 
unable  to  use  the  dictionary  effectively.  An  exercise  cal- 
culated to  remove  this  difficulty  may  be  given  in  schools 
where  any  of  the  modern  spelling-books  are  used.  Turn 
to  the  pages  that  have  not  been  studied  and  which  contain 
unfamiliar  words,  and  allow  the  pupils  to  pronounce  them 
in  order,  not  as  a concert  exercise.  When  one  fails,  as 
many  will,  another  can  usually  correct  the  error,  and  after 
a while  even  the  slow 
boy  comes  to  appreci- 
ate the  force  of  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  the  si- 
lent letter,  the  differ- 
ence between  hard  and 
soft  g,  and  long  and 
short  vowels. 


That  stubborn,  ob- 
stinate boy  whom  you 
almost  hate,  has  the 
“ sand  in  him,”  as  the 
frontiersmen  say,  and 
though  you  cannot  en- 
dure him,  he  will  make 
the  greatest  man  of  all 
your  boys  if  he  is 
rightly  handled.  He 
will  be  the  man  for 
emergencies,  and  such 
men  the  world  ju'izes, 
for  any  one  does  for 
fair  weather,  but  only 
the  man  of  grit  and  un- 
flinching heroism  wall 
do  for  the  emergency. 


Be  patient  with  those 
slow,  penetrating,  faith- 
ful pupils  who  wear 
your  life  out  by  getting 
round  the  “day  after.” 
'I'he  chances  are  that 
tliey  will  distance  in 
lie  race  of  life  those 
brilliant  boys  and  girls 
wlio  are  your  deliglit. 

BewarI':  of  intermit- 


WINTEB. 


Words  and  Music  by  J.  Woollett. 


1.  Win  - ter  sea  - son  now  is  liere,  Hur-rah  ! hur-rah  ! 

2.  Hear  the  sleigh-bells  on  the  bill,  Hur-rah  ! hur-rah ! 

3.  Now  the  coast  - ors  start  in  train,  Hur-rah  ! hur-rah  ! 

4.  Bobs  and  bells,  and  skat  - ing  gay,  Hur-rah  ! hur-rah  ! 


lur-rah  ! 
lur-i  ah  ! 
lur-rah  ! 
lur-rah  ! 


j — — I — j ^ ^ — ^ 


Tr_^z^nE^=:sS=:^=:^=:EE= 

A1  - ways  bring-ing  us  good  cheer,  Hur-rah  ! hur-rah  ! hur-rah  ! 
Hope  and  joy  our  bos  - onis  fill,  Hur-rah ! hur-rah ! 

Down  the  hill  they  plunge  a - main,  Hur-rah  ! hur-rah  ! 


Turn  the 


vin  - ter  brisht  as  May,  Hur-rah  ! hur-rah  ! 


hur-rah  ! 
hur-rah  ! 
hur-rah  ! 


From  "Children’s  Graded  Singinpj  Book,  Book  II.’*  by  permission. 
Published  by  F.  H.  GILSON,  B^s.on,  Price  15  cts. 


tent  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  pujiils. 
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in  the  common  school  course,  opening,  as  it  does,  the  door 
to  everything  else. 
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Editors. 


All  commanicatlons  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editors. 

Subscribers  whose  orders  are  not  promptly  attended  to  are  reg^uested  to  re- 
peat the  order.  Postals  and  letters  should  always  state  the  P.  O.  address, 
town,  county,  and  state  of  the  subscriber  to  which  Thb  Ambrioan  Tbaohbb 
Is  addressed. 


There  ought  to  be  a American  flag  in  every  school- 
room in  the  land.  A large  one  is  best ; a small  one  is 
good  enough ; a blackboard  map  in  colored  crayon  is  very 
good. 

Every  subject  taught  should  grow  upon  the  class  each 


Subscribers  should  remit  hy  P.  O.  orders  or  by  registered  letters.  All 
business  letters  and  telegraphic  despatches  should  be  addressed  to  A.  £. 
WlNSHiP,  Publisher,  3 Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thb  ambrioan  TBAOHBRlssenttosnbscrlbersuntllltls  ordered  stopped, 
and  all  arrearages  are  paid. 


day.  When  the  interest  ceases  its  value  is  lessened,  but 
it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  a teacher  of  fifty  pupils  teach 
in  the  best  way  every  day. 
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Be  cheerful. 

Be  not  over-anxious  to  cultivate  your  reputation. 

Do  the  best  you  can,  and  do  not  worry  about  results. 

School  discipline  is  composite,  very  composite  some- 
times. 

In  play  a child  feels  that  he  is  his  own  master.  In  work 
he  feels  that  he  is  another’s  servant. 

The  pupil  must  have  confidence  In  his  reading  or  he 
will  not  read  well. 

The  individuality  of  the  pupil  must  be  respected  so  far 
as  time  and  circumstances  will  permit. 

Never  play  and  work  together.  They  are  radically 
different  in  spirit,  in  purpose,  in  methods. 

Every  pupil  should  be  made  to  realize  that  when  he 
does  life’s  work  he  must  depend  upon  himself,  that  his 
school  life  is  to  fit  him  to  depend  upon  himself. 

Systematic  work  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils  is 
what  tells.  Flighty,  spasmodically  brilliant  efforts  are  of 
little  account. 

Russia  spends  $5,000,000  upon  education  and  $165,- 
000,000  for  the  maintenance  of  her  army,  and  still  she 
wonders  at  the  multiplication  of  Nihilists  and  Socialists. 

Reading  rightly  taught  is  the  most  important  subject 


SuPT.  A.  S.  Draper,  of  New  York,  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  sound  upon  the  subject  of  speUing,  as  it  is  not 
taught  under  modern  inspiration.  He  places  speUing  as  the 
second  most  important  subject  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

The  schools  have  few  things  to  fear  more  than  a weU 
Intentioned  but  unbalanced  enthusiasm  of  outside  philan- 
thropists who  think  it  their  duty  to  utilize  so  great  a force 
for  their  special  aims.  We  always  fear  a rebound.  The 
greatest  ultimate  good  through  the  schools  is  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  common  sense. 

Much  good  is  often  done  by  attaching  important  facts 
to  some  easily  remembered  rhyme,  or  some  easily  acquired 
habit.  Who  of  us  would  feel  sure  of  the  number  of  days 
in  November  or  March,  but  for  that  unforgettable  rhyme: 
Thirty  days  hath  September, 

April,  June,  and  November,  etc. 

San  Francisco  is  to  welcome  the  National  Educational 
Association  next  July,  and  Supt.  Aaron  Gove  of  Denver 
is  president  this  year,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Canfield  of  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  is  secretary.  Railroad  rates  are  to  be 
much  reduced,  and  every  effort  wiU  be  made  to  make  the 
meeting  a great  success. 

The  school  is  not  only  to  teach  facts  and  processes, 
principles  and  methods,  but  it  is  to  furnish  “ momentum 
of  mind  and  will.”  It  is  to  establish  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting.  It  will  not  make  every  child  thoughtful ; aU 
the  forces  of  earth  combined  will  not  do  that ; it  will  not 
give  every  child  a strong  will,  but  it  will  raise  the  standard 
of  thought  and  choice  with  many  of  the  pupils,  as  it  would 
not  else  have  been  raised. 

Every  mind  has  both  harmonious  and  discordant  Ideas, 
and  it  is  the  principal  work  of  the  teacher  to  cultivate, 
multiply,  and  intensify  the  former  while  he  exercises, 
dwarfs,  and  withers  the  latter.  Ideas  dislike  to  be  where 
they  are  not  welcome,  and  the  teacher  by  his  direction 
and  emphasis  largely  determines  whether  the  pupil’s  mind 
shall  welcome  most  heartily  harmonious  or  discordant 
ideas. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  has  been  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction ; J. 
Milton  Hall  of  Providence  Is  the  president,  and  Ray 
Green  Huling  of  New  Bedford  is  the  secretary.  No  one 
who  can  go  to  San  Francisco  wiU  remain  at  home  for  the 
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sake  of  going  to  Newport,  but  those  who  cannot  go  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  ought  to  go  to  the  most  delightful  spot  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  It  only  needs  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  work  put  into  it  to  have  a meeting  such  as  New 
England  has  never  known.  We  should  like  to  see  four 
thousand  teachers  thronging  Newport  next  July. 

The  genuinely  dull  bo^,  who  wants  to  learn  but  cannot 
learn  all  that  the  others  do,  who  cannot  say  two  twos  are 
four  till  after  the  rest  of  the  class  have  forgotten  the 
question,  who  cannot  understand  your  explanation,  who 
cannot  remember  what  he  is  told,  who  cannot  do  what 
seems  to  the  others  to  do  itself,  must  be  borne  with  indefi- 
nitely. He  may  never  be  much  of  a man,  and  then  again 
he  may.  It  wiU  certainly  do  him  and  you  no  good  for 
you  to  tell  him  how  duU  and  stupid  he  is. 

Allow  no  child  to  think  that  he  does  not  need  an  edu- 
cation because  he  is  a genius.  Because  Mark  Twain, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Cary  sisters, 
and  others  won  fame  without  schooling,  because  some  in 
this  day  will  do  so  is  no  reason  why  any  one  should  neg- 
lect his  opportunities.  No  one  ever  regretted  the  lack 
of  early  training  more  than  the  successful  men  who  did 
not  have  it.  Impress  upon  your  pupils  the  indispen- 
sable virtue  of  good  schooling. 

Few  of  those  conversant  with  school  matters  appreciate 
what  a development  of  the  school  system  there  has  been 
in  the  past  few  years.  In  1850,  for  illustration,  the  aver- 
age daily  attendance  in  New  York  City  was  40,000,  while 
in  1886  it  was  163,000 ; in  the  former  year  there  were 
but  1338  teachers,  and  in  the  latter  there  were  4,098  ; in 
the  former  the  expense  was  but  $274,000,  in  the  latter 
$4,000,000.  In  the  forty  years,  from  1805  to  1845,  New 
York  state  paid  less  for  her  schools  than  she  now  pays  in 
a single  year. 

Deinhardt  says  that  the  habit  of  obedience  must  be 
formed  as  early  as  the  will  manifests  itself.  We  live  in 
an  age  in  which  obedience  is  almost  a lost  art  in  home 
and  government.  Obedience  for  the  sake  of  obedience  is 
not  the  highest  virtue,  but  it  is  absolutely  indispensable, 
and  the  school  must  secure  obedience,  not  only  for  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  but  also  for  the  good  of  the  pupil. 
It  is  a greater  intellectual  acquirement,  not  to  mention  its 
moral  value,  than  arithmetic  or  grammar. 

Montaigne  demanded,  above  all  else,  independent  judg- 
ment of  the  pupils,  saying  : “ The  bees  gather  sweets  from 
the  flowers  here  and  there,  but  they  make  honey  thereof 
which  is  entirely  their  own ; it  is  neither  thyme  nor 
gentian.  In  the  same  way  the  pupil  will  change  and 
transform  a work  wholly  his  own.”  This  is  good  in  its 
way,  but  with  pupils  changing  teachers  every  year  the 
teacher  does  well  who  establishes  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  action  and  habituates  the  pupil  to  make 
choices  along  the  line  of  those  principles  without  forming 
an  independent,  individual  judgment  each  time. 


COMPENSATION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

LL  honor  to  the  state  superintendent  of  New  York 
for  pleading  vigorously  for  better  financial  support 
of  teachers  who,  he  says,  ought  to  be  paid  according  to 
length  of  successful  service  and  responsibilities  assumed, 
without  reference  to  whether  their  employment  is  in  the 
lower  or  higher  grades  : 

“ Pay  should  be  sufficient  to'ensure  a comfortable' and  respectable 
living,  and  if  any  class  of  public  servants  are  to  be  retired,  after  a 
specified  length  of  successful  service,  on  a pension,  then  teachers 
ought  not  to  be  left  out.  None  require  higher  or  better  qualities  of 
head  and  heart ; none  carry  weightier  cares ; upon  none  are  the  public 
demands  more  exacting.  The  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  is  no  more 
deserving.  My  admiration  is  always  aroused  when  I see  a stalwart, 
fine-looking  man  in  blue  uniform  commanding  traffic  to  stand  still 
and  helping  the  ladies  and  rural  men  across  Broadway.  I think  if 
he  does  it  manfully  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  he  ought  to  live 
to  a good  old  age,  and  the  city  ought  to  see  that  he  dies  in  comfort. 
But  I know  of  no  reason  why  he  should  be  given  a pension  which 
is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  woman  who,  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  in  the  dingy  building  around  the  corner,  persever- 
ingly  cultivates  the  intellects  and  shapes  the  moral  character  of  fifty 
or  more  of  the  city’s  children,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  he  is  a man 
and  she  a woman,  and  that  when  capable  of  labor  he  received  twice 
the  pay  that  she  did.” 


ENCOURAGE  ORIGINALITY. 

®CCASIONALLY  the  weekly  routine  is  varied  by  intro- 
ducing a “ free-day  ” ; that  is,  the  children  choose  the 
reader  to  he  used  and  the  story  to  be  read  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon ; all  the  musical  and  calisthenic 
exercises  are  selected  by  individual  volunteers.  When 
the  time  for  busy  work  comes  the  class  is  directed  to  find 
the  story,  or  poem,  best  liked,  and  from  it  copy  a certain 
number  of  paragraphs  or  verses.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  means  of  getting  at  the  individual  pecu 
liarities  of  taste  that  sometimes  make  teaching  a puzzle. 
In  language  the  children  are  asked  to  name  any  object  or 
subject  about  which  they  would  like  to  “ build  ” a story, 
and  under  the  teacher’s  guidance  very  original  results 
occur.  Any  object  about  the  room  is  chosen  as  a model 
for  either  a drawing  or  modeling  lesson,  though  once  in 
a while  each  child  is  allowed  to  think  of  some  object  (not 
visible)  which  must  be  reproduced  in  clay  or  represented 
in  line-work.  If  the  art  exercise  for  the  day  is  of  the 
nature  of  design  the  children  are  told  to  choose  from  a 
certain  number  of  forms,  already  familiar,  that  which 
most  appeals  to  the  individual  taste,  and  weave  the  same 
into  a design.  If,  perchance,  the  free-day  falls  upon  one 
when  a physiology  talk  should  occur,  certain  pupils  may 
tell  all  they  know  about  any  particular  lesson  already 
learned,  while  other  pupils  develop  the  illustrations  that 
may  later  be  imitated  by  the  entire  class  as  busy  work. 
On  such  a day  some  of  the  pupils  make  out  the  exam- 
ples, while  others  decide  what  the  remainder  of  the  num- 
ber-work shall  be. 
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Foil  FI|1DAY  jlFTEl|N00^. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON.* 

An  Exercise  arranged  for  his  Birthday. 

BT  S.  E.  FISHER,  LEWIS  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

1“  MARK  his  majestie  fabric!  He’s  a temple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divine, 

His  soul’s  the  deity  that  lodges  them  ; 

Nor  is  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  God.”  — Dryclen. 

2.  George  Washington  ! Our  Washington  I 

A name  revered  by  all ! A watchword  of  our  union ! A wise,  a 
good,  and  a great  man!  With  prudence,  firmness,  sagacity,  mod- 
eration, an  immovable  .iustice,  courage  that  never  faltered,  patience 
that  never  wearied,  truth  that  disdained  all  artifice,  it  seems  as  if 
Providence  had  endowed  him,  in  a preeminent  degree,  with  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  high  destiny  he  was  called  on 
to  fulfil) ; to  conduct  a momentous  revolution  which  was  to  form  an 
era  in  the  world’s  history,  and  to  inaugurate  a new  and  untried 
government,  which  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
much  purer  civil  government  and  greater  public  happiness  than 
had  hitherto  been  the  portion  of  mankind.  The  wise  teachings  of 
his  public  life,  alone,  are  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance.  Some 
of  these  we  quote,  with  traits  of  character  and  incidents  and  anec- 
dotes of  his  private  life  as  well. 

3.  Personal  appearance  of  Washington, 

Mrs.  John  Adams  wrote  thus  to  her  husband,  after  seeing  him 
as  he  took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  in  July,  1775: 

” Dignity,  ease,  and  complacency,  the  gentleman  and  the  soldier, 
look  agreeably  blended  in  him.  Modesty  marks  every  line  of  his 
face.”  In  stature  six  feet  two  inches  high,  his  person  well  pro- 
portioned, never  too  stout  for  easy  movement,  muscular  develop- 
ment perfect,  and  capable  of  great  physical  endurance.  He  was 
scrupulously  neat,  and  extremely  attentive  to  the  proprieties  of 
dress  and  personal  appearance.  His  manner  was  gracious  and 
gentle,  though  dignified  and  reserved. 

4.  Washington's  education. 

His  education  was  plain  and  practical.  The  object  of  his  family 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  fitting  him  for  ordinary  business. 
He  received  only  the  education  of  the  schools  of  the  neighborhood, 
where  his  instruction  did  not  go  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, with  the  addition  of  bookkeeping  and  surveying ; for  the  latter 
of  which  he  had  great  fondness  and  in  which  he  became  a great 
proficient,  making  it  his  profession.  He  never  went  to  college  nor 
studied  the  ancient  languages.  He  paid  some  attention  to  the 
French  language,  after  the  army  of  Count  Roehambeau  arrived  in 
America,  but  never  attempted  to  speak  or  write  it.  His  penman- 
ship was  good,  and  his  manuscript,  school  books,  still  extant,  are 
models  of  neatness  and  accuracy. 

5.  IJair-hreadtk  escapes  of  Washington. 

Washington,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- three,  served  as  aid-de- 
camp  to  General  Braddock,  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Dequesne.  In  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Lawrence,  he  said  : ” Four  bullets  passed 

through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  were  shot  under  me,  yet  I escaped 
unhurt,  though  death  was  leveling  my  companions  on  every  side.” 
A seal  worn  by  him,  with  his  initials  on  it,  was  shot  away  from  his 
person  and  found  eighty  years  after  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  said 
that  during  this  engagement  he  was  singled  out  by  an  Indian  chief 
as  an  especial  mark.  Some  years  after  this  battle  this  old  chief 
came  a long  way  to  .see  the  Virginia  otficer  at  whom  he  fired  a 
rifle  fifteen  times  without  hitting  him.  Alluding,  afterward,  to 

• Some  of  the  parts  mav  l>e  omitted  if  tlie  exercise  l>e  deemed  too 
long.  All  tlie  poetry  may  lie  given  as  concert  exercises,  and  the  otlier 
parts  liy  diflerent  iniiiils  of  Hie  scliool,  in  tlie  order  numhered. 
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this  battle,  Washington  said  : ” I heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and 
believe  me,  there  is  something  charming  in  the  sound.”  This 
speech,  coming  to  the  ear.s  of  King  George,  he  said,  “ He  would 
not  say  so  if  he  had  been  used  to  hear  many.”  Washington  was 
of  the  same  opinion  when  he  became  more  experienced  in  warfare. 

C.  Washington  was  a man  of  large  means. 

At  the  death  of  his  father  he  inherited  a goodly  estate  on  the 
Rappahannock  River,  near  Fredericksburg,  and  his  brother  Law- 
rence, dying  a few  years  after,  left  a large  fortune  to  his  infant 
daughter  who  did  not  long  survive  him.  By  the  will  of  Lawrence, 
George  was  made  his  heir  at  her  demise  and  received  the  vast  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon.  By  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a 
rich  widow,  in  1759,  he  added  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  his 
already  large  fortune  By  the  purchase  of  adjacent  plantations  he 
enlarged  the  Mount  Vernon  territory,  until  it  finally  amounted  to 
eight  thousand  acres. 

7.  TIis  home  at  Mount  V'ernon, 

His  mansion  was  finely  situated  on  a swelling  height,  crowned 
with  wood,  and  commanded  a magnificent  view  up  and  down  the 
Potomac  River.  Many  articles  of  elegance  and  luxury,  imported 
from  England,  adorned  its  interior.  He  had  his  chariot  and  four, 
with  black  postilions  in  livery,  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Washington  and 
her  guests ; but  he,  himself,  always  appeared  on  horseback.  His 
stable  was  well  filled  and  well  regulated.  He  had  his  legion  of 
house  slaves  and  his  host  of  field  negroes.  These  were  all  freed 
by  his  will  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  All  the  appointments  of  his 
home  were  liberal,— well-fitted  to  the  free-hearted,  open-handed 
hospitality  of  its  owner. 

8.  His  daily  life  at  Mount  Vernon. 

In  a round  of  rural  occupations,  rural  amusements,  and  social 
intercourse,  Washington  passed  several  tranquil  years,  the  halcyon 
season  of  his  life.  His  established  reputation  drew  many  visitors 
to  his  home ; some  of  his  early  companions  in  arms  were  his  occa- 
sional guests.  He  delighted  in  the  chase,  was  a bold  rider  and  an 
admirable  horseman.  In  the  height  of  the  hunting  season  he  would 
be  out  with  his  fox-hounds  two  or  three  times  a week,  accompanied 
by  his  guests  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  especially  the 
Fairfaxes  of  Belvoir.  Canvas-back  ducks  abounded  there,  in  their 
season,  and  the  shooting  of  them  was  one  of  his  favorite  recreations. 
Occasionally  he  and  Mrs.  Washington  would  pay  a visit  to  Annapolis 
and  partake  of  the  gayeties  which  prevailed  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature.  The  society  there  was  always  polite  and  fashion- 
able and  very  exclusive.  Dinners  and  balls  abounded.  Ladies 
who  were  belles  in  his  day  prided  themselves  on  having  had  him 
for  a partner,  though,  they  added,  he  was  apt  to  be  a ceremonious 
and  grave  one.  His  social  enjoyments,  however,  were  never  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  graver  duties  of  his  life. 

9.  Characteristic  punctuality  and  method  of  Washington  s hfe. 

His  punctuality  was  as  proverbial  as  his  truthfulness.  He  carried 

into  his  rural  life  the  same  method,  activity,  and  promptness  that 
distinguished  his  military  life.  He  kept  his  own  accounts,  posted 
up  his  books,  and  balanced  them  with  mercantile  exactness.  He 
was  an  early  riser,  often  before  daybreak  in  winter.  On  such  occa- 
sions be  lit  his  own  fire,  and  wrote  or  read  by  candle-light.  He 
breakfasted  at  seven  in  summer  and  at  eight  in  winter.  Immedi- 
ately after  breakfast  he  mounted  his  horse  and  visited  those  parts 
of  the  jilantation  where  any  work  was  going  on,  seeing  to  every- 
thing with  his  own  eyes,  and  often  aiding  with  his  own  hands. 
Dinner  was  served  at  two.  He  took  tea,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  early  in  the  evening,  and  retired  for  the  night  about  nine 
o’clock. 

10.  Excessive,  modesty  of  Washington. 

Soon  after  taking  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Mount  Vernon 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  By  a vote  of  the  House 
it  had  been  determined  to  greet  his  installation  by  a signal  testi- 
monial of  respect.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat,  Mr. 
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Robinson, — the  speaker, — in  eloquent  language  dictated  by  the 
warmth  of  private  friendship,  returned  thanks  in  behalf  of  the 
colony  for  the  distinguished  military  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
country.  Washington  rose  to  reply,  but  blushed,  stammered,  trem- 
bled, and  could  not  utter  a word.  “Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,” 
said  the  speaker;  “your  modesty  equals  your  valor,  and  that  sur- 
passes the  power  of  any  language  I possess.” 

11.  Honesty  a prominent  trait  of  Washington's  character. 

His  honesty,  like  his  veracity,  was  unquestioned.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  products  of  his  estate  became  so  noted  for  the  faith- 
fulness as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  with  which  they  were  put  up, 
that  any  barrel  of  flour  bearing  the  brand  of  George  Washington, 
Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  was  exempted  from  the  customary  inspection 
in  the  West  India  ports. 

12.  This  little  anecdote  illustrates  his  remarkable  kindness. 

While  the  army  was  encamped  at  Morristown,  he  one  day  attended 

a religious  meeting  where  divine  services  were  to  be  conducted  in 
the  open  air.  A chair  had  been  set  out,  in  a conspicuous  place, 
for  his  use.  Just  before  the  services  began,  a woman  with  a child 
in  her  arms  approached.  All  the  seats  being  occupied,  Washington 
immediately  arose,  placed  her  in  his  chair,  and  remained  standing 
■during  the  entire  service. 

13.  His  thoughtfulness  for  the  poor  people  of  his  neighborhood  was 
a marked  feature  of  his  character. 

When  absent  from  home  as  commander  of  the  American  army 
he  gave  the  following  noble  direction  to  his  agent  concerning  Mount 
Vernon:  “Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house,  with  respect  to  the 
poor,  be  kept  up.  Let  no  one  go  hungry  away.  If  any  of  this 
kind  of  people  should  be  in  want  of  corn,  supply  their  necessities, 
provided  it  does  not  encourage  to  idleness,  and  I have  no  objection 
to  your  using  my  money  in  charity,  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  a year.  What  I mean  by  having  no  objection  is,  that  it  is 
my  desire  it  should  be  done.  You  are  to  consider  that  neither 
myself  nor  my  wife  are  now  in  the  way  to  attend  to  these  things.” 

14.  Washington  rarely  laughed  heartily. 

The  occasions  when  Washington  indulged  in  hearty  laughter 
were  so  infrequent  that  they  were  noted  down  in  the  remembrance 
of  friends.  An  old  negro, — a slave  of  his, — used  to  say  that  his 
master  never  laughed  to  show  his  teeth,  but  did  all  his  laughing 
inside.  Mrs.  Washington’s  grand  daughter, — Nelly  Guslis, — re- 
calling, in  after-life,  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  her  childhood’s 
days,  many  of  which  she  spent  in  Washington’s  hospitable  home, 
writes:  “ I have  sometimes  made  him  laugh  from  syni2)athy  with 
my  joyous  and  extravagant  spirits,”  but  adds,  “He  was  a silent, 
thoughtful  man.”  One  of  the  few  instances  recorded  of  his  being 
surprised  into  hearty  laughter  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  old 
General  Putnam,  on  horseback,  with  a fat  woman  as  prisoner,  en 
coupd.  Another  was  at  the  camp  at  Morristown  : Washington  had 
secured  a young  horse  of  great  spirit.  A braggadocio  of  the  army, 
vain  of  his  horsemanship,  asked  the  privilege  of  breaking  him. 
Washington  consented,  and  with  some  of  his  officers  was  on  hand 
to  see  the  animal  receive  his  first  lesson.  After  much  preparation 
the  braggart  mounted  the  steed  and  was  displaying  his  vaunted 
skill,  when  the  horse  suddenly  planted  his  fore  feet,  threw  up  his 
heels,  and  gave  the  unlucky  horseman  a somersault.  Washington, 
a thorough  horseman  and  quick  to  perceive  the  ludicrous  in  such 
matters,  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  that  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks. 

15.  Ilis  relish  of  a joke. 

Col.  Henry  I.ee,  who  used  to  be  a favorite  guest  at  M,oiint  Vernon, 
does  not  seem  to  have  stootl  mncli  under  the  influence  of  that  “ rev- 
erential awe’’  wliitdi  Washington  is  said  to  have  insi)ired,  judging 
from  the  following  anecdote  : Washington,  one  day  at  table,  men- 
tioned his  being  in  want  of  carriage  horses,  and  asked  Lee  if  he 
knew  where  he  could  get  a pair.  “ I have  a fine  pair.  General,” 
replied  Lee,  “but  you  cannot  get  them.”  “Why  not  V ” “ IJe- 


cause  you  will  never  pay  more  than  half  {trice  for  anything,  and  I 
must  have  full  {trice  for  my  horses.”  This  bantering  reply  set 
Mrs.  Washington  laughing,  and  her  parrot,  perched  beside  her, 
joined  in  tfie  laugh.  The  General  took  this  familiar  assault  in  good 
part.  “Ah,  Lee,  you  are  a funny  fellow,”  said  he;  “see,  that 
bird  is  laughing  at  you.” 

16.  His  retirement  from  military  life. 

The  efficient  military  services,  both  in  the  French  and  Indian 
and  Revolutionary  wars,  which  Washington  gave  to  his  country  for 
so  many  years,  though  very  interesting  and  instructive,  are  so  well 
known  to  us,  and  have  been  so  frequently  recounted  that  we,  here, 
pass  them  over.  In  1783  he  resigned  his  commission  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  forces,  which  he  had  held  for  eight  years, 
and  returned  to  jirivate  life,  at  Mount  Vernon, — his  harbor  of  re- 
pose,—where  he  furled  his  sail  and  fancied  himself  anchored  for 
life.  To  Colonel  Kno.x  he  wrote  soon  after,  “I  feel  now  as  I con- 
ceive a weary  traveler  must,  who,  after  treading  many  a weary  step 
with  a heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders  is  eased  of  it,  having  reached 
the  haven,  and  is  looking  back  and  tracing  with  an  eager  eye  the 
meanders  by  which  he  escaped  the  quicksands  and  mires  which  lay 
in  his  way  and  into  which  nothing  but  the  all-powerful  Guide  and 
Dispenser  of  human  events  could  have  prevented  his  falling.” 

17.  His  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Only  a few  short  years  of  domestic  life  were  his  when  he  was 
elected  chief  magistrate  of  this  Republic  for  a term  of  four  years. 
An  entry  in  his  diary  at  that  day  is  this  : “I  bade  adieu  to  Mount 
Vernon,  to  private  life,  and  to  domestic  felicity  with  a mind 
oppressed  with  more  anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I have 
words  to  express,  and  set  out  for  New  York  with  the  best  dispo- 
sition to  render  service  to  my  country  in  obedience  to  its  call,  but 
with  less  hope  of  answering  its  expectations.”  He  had  won  laurels 
in  the  field ; would  they  continue  to  flourish  in  the  cabinet  ? His 
progress  to  the  seat  of  government  was  a continual  ovation.  The 
ringing  of  bells  and  roaring  of  cannon  proclaimed  his  course  through 
the  country.  The  inaugursition  took  place,  April  30,  1789. 

18.  Washington' s first  public  dinner. 

He  was  no  epicure,  nor  critical  about  his  food,  and  retained  this 
simple  taste  throughout  life.  A letter  written  by  Judge  Wingate 
and  still  preserved,  contains  an  account  of  his  first  public  dinner 
after  re[>airing  to  New  York.  The  guests  consisted  of  the  Vice 
President,  the  foreign  ministers,  the  heads  of  departments,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  .senators  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Georgia.  He  said  : “It  was  the  least  showy 
dinner  that  I ever  saw  at  the  President’s  table,  and  the  comjjany 
was  not  large.  Washington  said  a very  short  grace  as  he  was  sitting 
down,  there  being  no  chaplain  present.  He  made  his  whole  meal 
off  a leg  of  boiled  mutton.  After  the  dessert  had  been  served,  one 
one  glass  of  wine  was  passed  round  the  table.  The  President  then 
rose,  and  all  the  company  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  from  which 
the  guests  departed,  as  every  one  chose,  without  ceremony.” 

19.  His  first  Presidential  levee. 

Every  Tuesday  afternoon  Washington  gave  a formal  levee,  where 
much  ceremony  was  required.  One  who  was  present  on  several  of 
these  occa.don3  has  left  this  account  of  them  : They  were  held  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  modest  home  of  the  Pre.sident,  commencing 
at  three  o’clock.  Every  seat  was  removed  from  the  room.  On 
entering,  the  visitors  saw  the  tall,  manly  figure  of  Washington,  clad 
in  black  silk-velvet,  his  hair  powdered  and  gathered  behind  in  a 
large  silk  bag.  He  wore  yellow  gloves  on  his  hands  and  a cocked 
hat  with  a black  cockade,  the  edgvs  adorned  with  a black  feather 
about  an  inch  deep.  He  wore  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  .and  ,a  long 
sword.  He  stood  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  with  his  face  toward 
the  door  of  entrance.  The  visitor  was  conducted  to  him  and  his 
name  distinctly  announced.  'I’he  President  received  each  guest 
with  a dignified  bow,  avoiding  to  shake  hands,  even  with  his  best 
fiiends.  At  a quarter  past  three  the  door  wa.s  closed,  when  Wash- 
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ington  began  on  the  right,  spoke  to  each  person,  calling  him  by 
name  and  exchanging  a few  words.  Having  completed  the  circuit 
he  resumed  his  first  position,  when  the  visitors  again  approached 
him,  bowed  and  retired. 

26.  Washington' s Farewell  Address. 

Washington  was  reelected  to  office.  As  his  second  term  drew  to 
a close,  he  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  office,  and 
preparing  a rough  draft  of  a farewell  address,  he  submitted  it  to 
Alexander  Hamilton  for  revision.  It  appeared  in  September,  1796, 
producing  a great  sensation.  In  December  following  he  met  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  for  the  last  time.  A touching  incident  is 
told  of  him  as  he  was  preparing  to  read  his  memorable  address. 
Removing  his  spectacles  and  turning  to  those  about  him,  he  said  : 
“ My  eyes  have  grown  dim  in  the  service  of  my  country,  but  I have 
never  yet  learned  to  doubt  her  justice.” 

21.  Closing  scenes  of  Washington's  life. 

His  official  duties  terminated,  March  4,  1797,  leaving  the  nation 
in  a state  of  great  prosperity.  He  again  sought  the  quiet  of  his 
country  home,  “ where,”  he  wrote  a friend,  “ I hope  my  remaining 
days  will  glide  smoothly  on.”  Here  he  remained  till  his  death  in 
December,  1799.  Congress,  which  was  in  session,  immediately 
adjourned  for  the  day.  The  next  day  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Speaker’s  chair  be  draped  in  black  ; that  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  House  wear  black  during  the  session  and  that  soon  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  consider  the  most  suitable  manner  of  doing 
honor  to  the  man  “ first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.”  Public  testimonials  of  grief  and  reverence 
were  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  when  the  news 
reached  England  the  commander  of  a fleet  of  nearly  sixty  sail  of 
the  line,  lying  at  Torbay,  lowered  their  flags  at  half-mast.  Bona- 
parte,—First  Consul  of  France,— on  announcing  his  death  to  the 
army  ordered  that  black  crape  should  be  suspended  from  all  the 
standards  and  flags  throughout  the  public  service  for  ten  days. 

22.  Patrick  Henry's  verdict  of  Washington. 

Washington,  as  previously  mentioned,  was  a member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses.  He  held  this  position  for  several  years,  and 
was  subsequently  chosen  to  represent  Virginia  in  general  Congress 
at  Philadelphia  in  1774.  Patrick  Henry,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session,  being  asked  whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  man  in 
Congress,  replied  : ‘‘If  you  speak  of  solid  information  and  sound 
judgment.  Colonel  Washington  is  decidedly  the  greatest  man  on 
that  floor.” 

23.  The  testimony  which  Thomas  Jefferson  bore  of  Washington's 
character. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  his  rival,  said  of  him  : “ His  mind  was  great 
and  powerful  without  being  of  the  first  order;  his  penetration 
strong  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a Newton,  a Bacon,  or  a 
Locke.  His  judgment  was  ever  sound;  it  was  slow  in  operation, 
but  sure  in  conclusion.  He  was  incapable  of  fear.  The  strongest 
feature  of  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  cir- 
cumstance, every  consideration  had  been  duly  weighed.  His  in- 
tegrity was  pure,  his  justice  inflexible.  His  temper  was  naturally 
irritable,  but  he  had  a firm  and  habitual  control  over  it ; but  if, 
however,  it  broke  its  bounds,  he  was  tremendous  in  his  wrath.”  On 
the  whole,  he  admitted,  his  character  was  correct  and  perfect ; in 
nothing  bad,  in  few  points  indifferent ; and  never  did  nature  and 
fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a man  great  and  to  place 
him  where  be  would  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

24.  Weems,  the  biographer  of  many  heroes  and  who  was  at  one 
time  rector  of  Mount  Vernon  parish,  Virginia,  says  in  verse,  of 
Washington’s  life  ; 

‘‘A  life  how  glorious  to  his  country  ledl 

Beloved  while  living,  as  revered  now  dead  ; 

May  his  example  virtuous  deeds  inspire ; 

Let  future  ages  read  it  and  admire. 

‘‘A  life  how  useful  to  his  country  led! 

How  loved  while  living,  how  revered  now  dead ; 

Lisp!  lisp  his  name,  ye  nations  yet  unborn! 

And  with  like  deeds  your  own  great  name  adorn.” 


f(0TES  AND  QUEIIIES. 


Questions  and  answers  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  should  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  department. 
Send  In  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  given.— Eds. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


365.  Is  reduction  in  computation  a convenience  or  necessity,  etc.  ? 

In  operating  with  numbers  of  different  names,  reduction  is  always 

necessary,  and  every  necessary  operation  is  a convenience.  No 
two  or  more  numbers  of  any  different  names  can  be  added,  sub- 
tracted, or  compared  without  reducing  them  to  the  same  name. 
The  failure  to  fully  understand  this  last  statement  is  the  chief  rea- 
son why  so  much  attention  is  devoted  to  teaching  arithmetic. 

366.  Has  the  invention  of  percentage  added  any  to  the  scope  of 
arithmetical  computation  ? 

Without  attempting  to  explain  the  intended  meaning  of  the  word 
scope,  I will  say,  first,  that  percentage  is  only  the  extended  appli- 
cation of  the  decimal  system  of  numbers,  or  the  dividing  of  the 
unit  into  a hundred  equal  parts,  as  well  as  tenths ; and  it  has  there- 
fore given  us  another  modified  method  of  computation,  based  on  the 
decimal  system  ; second,  it  has  furnished  a convenient  method  of 
arithmetical  comparison  in  our  business  operations. 

Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 


367.  How  long  must  a rectangular  piece  of  land  be,  containing^ 
3 acres,  if  its  width  be  ^ of  its  length  ? 

Three  acres  contain  160  X 3 = 480  square  rods.  As  the  length 
is  five  times  the  width,  there  will  be  five  equal  squares,  whose  sides 
will  equal  the  width  of  the  rectangle;  therefore  = one  of 

these  sides,  and  = the  longest  side. 

Z.  Richards,  Washington,  B.  C. 

Credit  to  Robt.  L.  W.,  Cable,  111. 


368.  Given  the  contents  of  a rectangular  solid  and  two  of  its 
dimensions ; required  the  third. 

Let  a equal  the  known  contents,  and  b and  c the  two  known 
d 

dimensions,  and  x the  unknown ; then  x = 

Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 


369.  Adding  the  same  number  to  both  terms  of  a fraction  pro- 
duces what  effect  upon  its  value  ? Why  ? 

The  proper  fraction  is  increased  in  value,  because  the  number  of 


parts,  or  fractional  units  used  as  a numerator,  is  increased,  while 
the  size  of  them  is  diminished.  The  integral  fraction  (as  f)  is  not 
changed  in  value  by  adding  the  same  number  to  each  term ; as, 

— ^ The  improper  fraction  is  diminished  by  the  same  op- 

6 2 7 _ . j • u 

eration,  because  the  number  of  parts  used  is  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  size  of  them  is  diminished.  Illustrated  thus  : — 
5 + 2 7 ,5  j 30  28 

4 J 2 = 1’  4 ^ ^ 


Z.  Richards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

370.  Required  to  add  | to  f , and  to  multiply  f by  |.  Explain 
fully  why  in  one  ease  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  to  a common  denom- 
inator, and  not  in  the  other. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  fraction  can  be  added, 
subtracted,  multiplied,  divided,  or  compared  with  auother  frac- 
tion, without  reducing  them  to  a common  name, — a process  essen- 
tially prerequisite  in  using  each  of  the  four  arithmetical  operations. 
But  in  reality  no  number  can  be  multiplied  by  unity,  or  by  any 
nnmber  less  than  unity  ; for  to  multiply  means  to  increase. 

Illustrations.  | + | = M + = Hi-  -A-gain,  f X } is 

equal  to  taking  | of  f.  The  common  denominator  is  24,  and  f = 
Now  i of  if  = if,  which  = l4-i,  by  the  short  rule.  So, 
also,  if  we  divide  | by  J,  we  get  the  fractions  to  a C.  D.  end  divide 
one  nnmerator  by  the  other ; thus,  f and  | = if  -i-  if  = if» 
which  = i X f = if,  hy  the  short  rule.  Idem. 
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« 371.  In  a mill  are  employed  men,  women,  and  boys.  Men  work 
12  hours  a day  and  receive  6 cts.  per  hour.  Women  work  9 hours 
a day  and  receive  4 cts.  per  hour.  Boys  work  8 hours  a day  and 
receive  3 cts.  per  hour.  As  often  as  all  the  men  earn  $24,  all  the 
women  earn  $10,  and  all  the  boys  $5.  There  are  59  employed. 
How  many  are  men  ? how  many  are  women  ? how  many  are  boys. 

Each  man  receives  72  cts.  per  day  ; each  woman  receives  36  cts. 
per  day ; and  each  boy  24  cts.  per  day. 

It  will  take  ($24  -i-  .72  = 33^)  33^  men  one  day  to  earn  $24. 

27|  women  ($10  -h  .36  = 27J)  one  day  to  earn  $10,  and 

20|  ($5  -i-  .24  ==  20|)  boys  one  day  to  earn  $5. 

Now,  to  get  the  proportion,  33^  + 27|  20|  = SlfJ.  Num- 
ber working  59.  . '. 

331 

of  59  = 24,  number  of  men  employed. 

oItt 

m 


-of  59  = 20 
of  59  = 15 


G.  0.  McMillen,  Cherokee,  Kans. 
Credit  to  Kobt.  L.  W.,  Cable,  111. 

Solution  by  Algebra. 

Let  X = number  of  men  employed  for  12  hrs.  at  6c.  per  hour. 

y = “ women  “ “ 9 “ 4c.  “ 

and  2 = “ boys  “ “ 8 “ 3c.  “ 

Then  z X 12  X 6 = 72z  = earnings  of  all  the  men  one  day. 

y X 9X4  = 36y  = “ “ women  “ 

and  2 X 8X3  = 24z  = “ “ boys  “ 

2400 
72x 
1000 


While  — = number  of  days  required  by  men  to  earn  $24. 

“ “ women  “ $10. 

“ “ boys  “ $5. 


j 500 
242 


Now,  according  to  conditions  of  problem, 

(1)  z4-y  + 2 = 59, 

2400  1000  , 2400 


(2) 


72x 


(3) 


^ 500 

72z  “ 242" 

Clearing  (3)  of  fractions  and 
dividing  result  by  57600,  gives 


Clearing  (2)  of  fractions  and 
dividing  result  by  86400,  gives 

(4)y  = ^. 

Substituting  (4)  and  (5)  in  (1),  clearing  the  equation  of  frac 
tions,  uniting  terms,  and  dividing  by  59,  gives 

X = 24  = number  of  men. 

5x  5 X 24 

y — — = — 7; = 20  = women 


6x 


6 

5 X : 
8 


= 16 


“ boys. 

Susan  F.  Sprague. 


COERECTIONS. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  October  TEACHER  is  the  question, 
“ Which  is  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language  ?”  and 
the  answer  given  is,  “Incomprehensibility.”  In  the  Dictionary 
I find  words  of  the  same  number  of  letters;  so  it  cannot  be  the 
longest  in  that  way.  Then  I find  words  with  a greater  number  of 
letters,  but  with  less  syllables,  and  so  on.  Can  you  state  in  what 
way  it  is  the  longest  ? 

Elvira  M.  P.,  Clark's  Falls,  Conn. 

Mr.  Editor : — No.  318  was  answered  in  the  October  Teacher 
by  P.  B.,  Washington  C.  II.,  Ohio,  as  “Incomprehensibility.” 
This  is  not  the  longest  word  in  the  English  language.  “ Dispro- 
portionableness ” is  the  longest  classified  English  word. 

Alvano  C.  G.,  Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 


QUERIES. 

.398.  What  language  is  spoken  in  Western  Ireland  ? In  Dublin, 
St.  Petersburg,  Athens,  Naples,  Venice,  Geneva,  Brussels,  Am- 
sterdam, Vienna,  Berlin,  Berne,  Christiana,  Stockholm,  Copen- 
hagen, Amsterdam,  Paris,  Edinburg,  Lisbon,  New  Orleans. 

399.  Was  Henry  VIII.  of  England  a competitor  for  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  Germany  with  Francis  II.  of  France  and  Charles 
II.  of  Spain  ? Robertson’s  Charles  Y.  gives  him  as  an  aspirant. 
In  case  of  success,  what  would  have  been  Henry’s  title  ? Francis’s  ? 

400.  Women  were  allowed  to  vote  in  one  state,  ninety  years  ago. 
Which  was  it  ? 

401.  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  rain  'and  why  is  it  rain 
never  falls  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  ? 

402.  What  is  the  annual  income  of  Queen  Victoria  ? 

403.  Explain  Bode’s  Law. 

404.  How  do  plants,  eat,  drink,  and  digest  ? 

405.  LITERARY  ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  93  letters,  and  am  a stanza  from  a very  pop- 
ular poem. 

My  24,  3,  81,  38,  49,  83,  56,  68,  9,  69,  26  is  the  title  of  one  of 
Judge  Tourgee’s  books. 

My  1,  15,  50,  78,  11,  70,  60,  85,  64,  7,  5,  66  was  written  by 
Charles  Dickens. 

My  10,  44,  37,  43,  13,  65,  46,  93,  53,  73  is  the  author  of  my 
whole. 

My  47,  18,  33,  2,  26  was  a very  ancient  poet. 

My  22,  12,  30,  88,  51,  42,  ,32,  25,  47,  35,  84,  71,  40,  43,  28,  57, 
62  is  one  of  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney’s  books. 

My  73,  52,  15,  39,  58,  35,  21,  31  is  an  American  poet. 

_My4,  60,  73,  18,  31,  26,  89,  33,  17,  19,  29,  87,  63,  52,  45.  11, 
8 is  an  American  clergyman  and  author. 

My  19,  2,  80,  33,  74,  20,  73,  15,  37,  82,  11,  34  was  a Dutch  col- 
onist whose  adventures  are  related  by  Washington  Irving. 

My  92,  64,  79,  67,  1,  55  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  John  Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman. 

My  61,  41,  28,  14,  31  is  one  of  the  legendary  kings  of  Britain, 
and  the  father  of  Arthur. 

My  36,  91,  93,  40,  76,  54,  6 is  one  of  the  characters  in  Shakes- 
peare’s “ Comedy  of  Errors.” 

My  86,  10,  77,  73,  29,  68,  59,  3,  80,  53,  70,  72,  75  is  a title  con- 
ferred upon  Chaucer  by  bis  contemporaries. 

My  16,  23,  56,  27,  15,  67,  90,  was  a Roman  poet  who  flourished 
in  the  first  century  A.  D. 


WASHINGTON. 

BY  M.  V.  GORMLEY. 

® FATHERLAND,  so  great  and  free! 
The  prize  that  valiant  heroes  won, 
The  joyful  harp  we  tune  to  thee 
Commemorates  thy  noblest  son  ; 

To  him  we  give  our  thoughts  to-day ; 

A thankful,  childish,  patriot  band, 
We  twine  the  laurel  and  the  bay 

And  crown  him.  Father  of  our  land. 

0 not  like  proud  Ambition’s  son 

That  soared  to  fame  in  ancient  Rome ; 
Not  like  the  Mars,  who  battles  won 
And  found  Helena  for  a home ; 

No  chains  were  forged  thy  name  to  raise 
Above  the  legal  lords  of  earth ; 

No  groaning  captives  sang  thy  praise 
Or  flattered  crimes  to  deeds  of  worth. 

Sleep  on  in  peace,  O hallowed  shade  I 
Sleep  on  the  father  of  the  free  I 
The  trees  that  guard  the  southern  glade. 
Their  gentle  sobs  are  all  for  thee! 

The  oak  that  decks  our  northern  vale 
And  boldly  braves  the  drifting  snows. 
Through  summer  calm  or  winter  hail 
Shall  teach  defiance  to  thy  foes. 
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The  KlfiDERGARTEl(. 

In  modeling  it  is  often  necessary  to  divide  solids 
formed,  and  as  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  the  chil- 
dren to  cut  with  string  or  wire,  and  rather  difficult  for  a 
teacher  to  attend  to  each  child  separately,  a very  good 
means  of  dividing  the  form  may  be  introduced  by  placing 
in  each  pupil’s  hands  a three-inch  long  splint,  which, 
pressed  firmly  down  and  through  the  clay,  cuts  with 
tolerable  smoothness. 

Conundrum  spelling  lightens  a Friday  afternoon  lesson, 
and  may  be  developed  thus  : The  teacher,  having  in  her 
mind  a list  of  words,  beginnlug  with  a certain  letter  says, 
“ I’m  thinking  of  a word  beginning  with  a.”  In  turn  the 
pupils  reply  by  asking  if  it  be  a certain  word,  which  they 
of  course  spell.  When  the  correct  word  is  given  it  is 
written  upon  the  blackboard.  Lists  of  words  having  the 
same  root  formation,  or  similar  prefixes,  or  suffixes,  are 
developed  in  the  same.  way. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

fHOROUGHLY  believing  in  learning  through  doing 
we  turned  into  account  the  last  hour  of  a dreary, 
dark  day  by  developing  a lesson  on  color,  thus  saving 
any  strain  upon  the  eyes  that  might  have  occurred  from 
using  the  regular  school  material, — books,  slates,  papers, 
and  pencils.  The  exercise  was  conducted  with  that  free- 
dom so  acceptable  after  a week’s  hard  work,  and  the  re- 
sults were  so  delightfully  satisfactory  perhaps  it  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  others  to  learn  “just  how  ” it  was  done.  The 
pigments, — red,  yellow,  blue, — were  brought  out,  while 
every  one  was  being  supplied  with  a half  sheet  of  white 
“practice  paper”  ; after  the  colors  were  recognized  there 
was  dropped  upon  each  paper  as  much  of  the  red  pig- 
ment as  could  be  taken  upon  the  tip  of  a rather  large 
knife- blade.  This  was  smoothed  with  a white  splint 
about  four  inches  long  until  perfectly  free  of  lumps,  and 
then  an  amount  of  blue,  similar  to  that  of  red,  was 
dropped  upon  another  part  of  the  paper.  This,  too,  was 
made  smooth  before  it  was  mixed  with  the  red.  As  soon 
as  the  dry-mixing  was  accomplished  a few  drops  of  water 
were  added,  and  after  a very  thorough  mixing  a pretty 
creditable  paint  was  then  obtained.  The  children’s 
pleasure  was  unbounded  as  the  orange  color  came  out 
strongly  during  the  process.  The  remaining  secondary 
colors  were  at  a later  period  developed  in  the  same  way, 
and  we  feel  confident  no  child  will  be  unable  to  recog- 
nize these,  or  any  colors,  after  actually  working  with 
them.  It  creates,  besides,  so  great  an  enthusiasm  that 
more  children  remember  to  bring  duplicate  colors,  in 
various  materials,  to  increase  the  school  collection  of 
colors. 


I The  “ Scheme  for  Study  ” indicated  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain measures  should  be  developed,  explained,  and  ap- 
plied ; cot  sequently  before  the  period  for  playing  store 
arrives  we  direct  the  slate  to  be  arranged  with  the  longest 
direction  from  back  to  front.  A foot  ruler  is  next  laid 
across  the  slate,  and  a line  drawn  having  exactly  the 
same  length.  The  children  are  led  to  notice  both  the 
markings  and  figures  breaking  the  surface  of  the  measure, 
before  the  lengths  which  they  indicate  are  duplicated 
upon  the  line.  Any  length  longer  than  one  foot,  — a 
yard,  for  instance, — is  represented  by  a line  upon  the 
blackboard,  to  which  in  turn  the  children  apply  either  an 
inch  or  foot-long  stick,  as  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular lesson  necessitate,  taking  care  to  mark  off  each 
application  at  the  right  of  the  top  of  the  stick  rather 
than  above.  When  the  long  line  has  been  divided  the 
number  of  divisions  is  counted,  and  the  class  knows  that 
so  many  itches,  or  feet,  make  the  yard.  Afterward,  as 
busy  work,  sentences  denoting  these  values  may  be  pre- 
pared upon  slates  or  papers,  or  very  narrow  lengths  of 
wrapping  paper  may  be  marked  off  into  inch  or  foot 
lengths,  or  both.  These  child-made  measures,  if  taken 
home,  will  afford  much  amusement  as  well  as  instruction, 
for  the  small  owners  will  attempt  to  measure  all  sorts  of 
objects,  gaining  in  consequence  a notion  of  much  that 
would  otherwise  remain  unnoticed. 

Orderliness  is  just  as  necessary  in  the  coat-room  as  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  as  there  are  always  some  pupils 
seemingly  devoid  of  any  sense  of  order,  it  is  a capital 
idea  to  assign  a certain  hook  to  each  child,  making  him 
responsible  for  its  care.  A few  words  explaining  the 
manner  of  hanging  the  coat  or  cloak  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  hook,  and  the  hat  or  hood  upon  the  upper,  will  not 
be  amiss.  If,  perchance,  hooks  are  not  numbered  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  place  above  them  chalk  figures,  or  those 
cut  from  an  old  calendar.  At  any  cost  of  time  and 
trouble  insist  upon  tidy  coat-rooms,  and  the  child,  once  or 
twice  reproved,  will  eventually  learn  to  be  careful  to  place 
his  clothing  where  in-filing  pupils  cannot  trample  upon 
it  Some  children  learn  a rare  lesson  in  economy  and 
ways  and  means  of  abusing  money  values  by  being  told 
their  clothing  “ costs  money,”  and  when  ruined  through 
their  caielessness  must  be  replaced  by  money  which 
should  have  been  used  for  something  else. 

Another  sort  of  order,  which  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  a child’s  training,  is  that  of  keeping  the 
“ house,”  or  desk,  tidy.  If  the  child  is  taught  to  care- 
fully pack  up  the  contents  of  his  desk  at  the  close  of  each 
session,  one  step  toward  orderliness  in  future  business-life, 
or  home- making,  has  been  taken. 

There  are  so  many,  many  children  in  this  great  world 
combining  the  incapacity  to  follow  directions  and  lack  of 
tact  in  execution,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  introduce  a 
systematic  scheme  of  “helping  the  teacher.”  Certain 
little  folks  may  be  directed  to  distribute  or  collect  material 
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on  one  day  and  another  set  on  another  day,  or  particular 
work  may  be  given  various  children  to  do, — for  instance, 
the  most  careless  child  may  be  chosen  to  dust  the  tables 
and  mantel,  which  work  will  necessitate  the  careful  mov- 
ing and  cleansing  of  various  articles  of  bric-a-brac ; the 
particularly  thoughtless,  if  given  the  care  of  the  plants 
for  a week,  will  surely  profit  from  the  service.  Through 
these  little  “ by-plays  ” two  results  are  positive  to  be 
gained, — one  the  power  to  follow  directions,  and  the  other 
to  execute  in  an  orderly  manner. 

# 

A teacher  being  extremely  annoyed  by  the  finger- 
snapping  prevalent  in  her  new  class,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing means  of  breaking  the  habit.  When  a finger-snapping 
occurred  she  looked  very  much  astonished,  and  inquired 
where  the  dog  was  which  the  child  seemed  to  be  calling, 
and  added,  as  if  in  a quandary,  “ We  only  snap  our 
fingers  at  dogs,  but  I see  no  dog  here.”  Shortly  the 
finger  nuisance  became  a thing  of  the  past.  This  same 
teacher,  being  obliged  to  overcome  a habit, — possessed  by 
the  same  class, — of  emphasizing  the  fact  of  a need  for 
her  attention  by  making  a species  of  grunt,  resorted  to 
the  clever  means  of  exclaiming  in  a frightened  tone, 
“ Oh  ! I’m  afraid  of  engines  ; I cannot  go  near  them  for 
fear  of  accident.”  This  class  also  being  unusually  noisy 
of  movement  their  clever  teacher  suggested  that  horses 
were  very  noisy  when  they  moved  because  of  various 
reasons,  and  she  wondered  if  horses  had  come  into  her 
room  ; if  so  she  would  be  obliged  to  have  some  one  take 
her  place,  as  she  was  not  accustomed  to  the  management 
of  such  creatures.  The  children  were  simply  carelessly 
clumsy,  and  this  notion  soon  settled  the  difficulty. 


WASHINGTON’S  BIRTHDAY. 

BY  LUCY  WHEELOCK. 

fHE  birthday  of  the  “ Father  of  his  Country  ” must 
be  celebrated  in  the  kindergarten,  as  we  are  to  train 
our  children  to  be  patriotic  citizens.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
In  the  first  place  visit  Baird,  on  Essex  street,  and  secure 
some  of  his  jiaper  figures  of  Washington  in  Continental 
costume,  one  for  each  child,  if  possible,  to  carry  home  as 
a souvenir.  This  will  introduce  the  conversation  of  the 
morning  about  the  man,  his  time,  his  deeds,  and  his  service 
to  the  country.  Pictures  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  others,  illus- 
trating different  incidents  of  Washington’s  life  may  be 
found  in  histories  and  biographies,  which  furnish  a basis 
for  an  outline  of  his  career,  not  forgetting  the  famous 
cherry  tree  anecdote,  which  almost  every  reading-book 
contains. 

Children  are  not  prone  to  be  iconoclasts,  and  believe 
implicitly  in  the  little  hatchet,  as  everybody  should. 
America  has  previously  been  taught,  and  this  is  the  hymn 
for  the  day.  One  poor  child  was  so  impressed  tlirough 


this  hymn  by  the  idea  of  her  country,  that  when  she  was 
taken  to  W est  Roxbury  Park  she  exclaimed  in  delight : 
“ Here  is  my  country,  ’tis  of  thee  ! ” 

For  work  at  the  table,  the 
little  ones  are  furnished  with 
bundles  of  sticks  for  illustra- 
ting the  stories  told  earlier  in 
the  day. 

The  first  thing  is  the  cheri  y 
tree,  which  is  made  from  diiec- 
tion,  and  looks  like  this. 

One  child  with  a realistic 
mind  wished  to  put  inch  sticks 
at  the  foot  for  roots,  and  r-ed 
circles  on  the  branches  for 
cherries. 

Next  comes  the  hatchet,  for  which  there  are  various 
models,  this  one  being  chosen  finally. 

Some  children  have  seen  the  Washington 
elm  in  Cambridge,  and  after  some  discussion 
as  to  the  comparative  size  of  an  elm  and  a 
cherry  tree,  it  is  decided  to  take  a five-inch 
stick  for  the  trunk  of  the  elm  tree  and  put 
four  branches  on  each  side.  A red  stick 
placed  near  the  trunk  represents  Washington 
as  he  stood  to  take  command  of  the  army. 

Robert  wishes  to  make  his  sword,  which  is  done  by 
using  two  long  sticks  and  a short  one. 

“ And  here  is  his  soldier  cap  ! ” 
cries  Curtis, 
wlio  has  been 
admiring  the 
cocked  hat. 

Washington’s  house,  at  Mt.  Vernon,  is  last  represented, 
and  the  gate. 

Marching  games  are  in  order  on  this - 

day,  and, — 

“Soldier  boy,  soldier  boy,  ’ 

Where  are  yon  going, 

Bearing  so  proudly  your  knapsack  and  gun  ? 

“ I go  where  my  country. 

My  duty  is  showing. 

Bearing  so  proudly  my  knapsack  and  gun.’’ 

Then  each  child  is  given  a little  flag,  and  as  the  line 
marches  around  the  room,  waving  the  tiny  banners,  the 
teacher  sings,— 

“Color  boy,  color  boy. 

Where  are  you  speeding. 

Waving  your  banner  of  red,  white,  and  blue  ? 

“ I go  where  my  country 
My  service  is  needing. 

Waving  my  banner  of  red,  white,  and  blue,” 
answer  the  children  in  glad  chorus. 


As  a closing  occujtation  the  flag  is  again  introduced 
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the  stripes  counted,  and  the  position  of  the  stars  noted ; 
then  each  child  is  given  a sheet  of  white  paper  to  make  a 
flag.  This  is  done  either  by  painting  or  by  pasting  on 
strips  of  red  paper,  such  as  are  used  for  the  weaving,  and 
a blue  square  on  which  are  pasted  tiny  gold  stars,  which 
may  be  bought  in  sheets  at  fancy  stores.  The  flag  is 
finished  by  pasting  to  a splint  for  a flag-staff,  and  each 
child  carries  his  home  with,  perhaps,  a dawning  love  for 
his  country  and  its  flag. 


FROEBEL’S  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEIR  PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION. 

BY  FLORENCE  CLAP,  BALTIMORE. 

J^ylS  second  gift  consists  of  a ball,  cube,  and  cylinder, 
^1  made  of  wood.  Different  material  produces  new  ex- 
periences. This  ball  is  hard.  The  outlines  of  the  cube 
differ  essentially  from  the  ball.  The  cylinder  partakes 
of  the  appearance  of  both  ball  and  cube.  There  are  in 
the  cube  well-defined  outlines  and  angles.  Contrast  is 
again  detected.  There  is  the  contrast  of  form,  texture, 
motion.  The  cube  will  slide  but  not  roll,  the  cylinder 
will  slide  and  roll.  The  cube  will  stand  solidly  but  in 
one  position.  All  these  differences  the  child  observes. 
The  contrast  of  the  straight  line  with  the  curved  is  at 
once  perceived. 


And  while  we  look  to  the  straight  line  for  mathematical 
precision,  we  turn  to  the  curved  line  for  all  the  elements 
of  beauty.  This  perception  can  be  emphasized  by  draw- 
ing the  child’s  attention  to  a tree.  The  tree  is  an  ideal- 
ized representation  of  a straight  line.  Its  branches  grow 
in  various  degrees  of  inclination.  The  angles  may  not 
be  so  exact  as  the  geometrician’s,  yet  they  are  angles. 
The  network  of  veins  on  the  leaves  forms  distinct  angles. 
But  as  nature  completes  all  things  with  rarest  art,  the 
edges  and  shape  of  most  leaves  possess  all  the  beauty 
of  the  carved  line.  The  twisting  and  curving  of  the 
branches  and  twigs  fulfill  a law  of  graceful  adaptation  of 
the  exact  with  the  aesthetic.  As  we  are  considering  the 
work  of  the  Divine  artificer  we  find  perfection,  and  man 
has  long  since  gone  to  the  forest  for  his  most  ennobling 
and  uplifting  architectural  form,  and  most  appropriately 
has  used  it  to  build  places  of  worship,  where  the  pointed 
arch  with  its  sculptured  tracery  of  enrichment  draws  the 
eyes  and  thoughts  heavenward. 

Thus  the  law  of  contrast  introduces  the  child  to  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  form  and  its  relations. 

The  same  method  of  representation  by  flat  surfaces  and 
outlines  can  be  applied  as  in  the  use  of  the  soft  ball. 
Beads,  cubical  and  cylindrical,  can  be  obtained,  and  a 
new  use  can  be  made  of  the  paper  representations  of  the 
ball  and  cube.  The  child  can  paste  these  forms  with 
regularity  on  cardboard,  and  make  figures  of  beauty. 
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For  instance,  a blue  cube  can  receive  four  red  balls, — one 
on  each  /side, — and  great  variety  can  be  given  to  the 
child’s  occupation  in  this  way,  developing  its  ingenuity, 
and  giving  it  an  opportunity  of  self  activity,  suitable  to  its 
age.  There  are  also  songs  to  add  interest  to  this  second 
gift. 

Froebel’s  third  gift  places  still  greater  power  within 
the  child’s  grasp,  and  furnishes  the  kindergartner  with 
increased  facility  for  aiding  the  child’s  expression  of  its 
wants  and  meaning.  This  third  gift  is  a large  cube, 
divided  once  in  each  dimension,  namely,  in  height, 
length,  and  breadth,  into  eight  equal  parts. 

We  all  know  how  children  love  to  construct.  They 
eagerly  seize  upon  any  material  that  will  create  a house 
for  their  doll,  a stable  for  their  horse.  They  will  try  to 
represent  anything  they  have  seen,  investing  the  wholly 


arbitrary  collection  of  material  with  desired  characteris- 
tics. For  instance,  I have  watched  a child  create  the  foun- 
tain and  lake  at  Druid  Hill  Park,  arrange  roads  and  foot- 
paths, designate  trees  out  of  checkers  on  a checker  board. 
Everything  was  designed,  and  to  this  little  landscape 
gardener  it  was  all  real.  Recognizing  this  strong  crea- 
tive tendency,  Froebel  in  his  third  gift  prepares  for  its 
encouragement.  Another  important  feature  is  introduced 
which  becomes  invaluable  to  the  skillful  kindergartner. 
The  child  is  induced  to  construct,  and  as  it  completes 
its  tower,  well,  chair,  tunnel,  arch,  house,  or  stable,  the 
theme  is  suggested  to  the  kindergartner  for  a little  talk 
and  an  opportunity  to  elicit  observation  and  impart  some 
interesting  fact  to  the  child. 

Much  is  done  for  the  child  in  encouraging  these  little  pro- 
ductions, even  those  of  its  play,  for  it  manifests  its  own 
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mental  activity.  He  takes  his  first  step  toward  clearness 
of  thought  and  expression,  which  is  the  foundation  for  all 
knowledge  and  culture.  And  moreover,  personality  is 
evinced  in  these  efforts.  Whatever  one  enjoys  doing  one 
does  well.  There  is  accord,  and  therefore  these  methods 
prevent  many  mistakes  of  calling.  The  child  s special 
talent  or  ability  must  manifest  itself  in  this  training. 
One  of  the  greatest  fallacies  in  regard  to  the  amusement 
of  children  is  multiplicity  of  toys.  Children  enjoy  only 
what  they  can  utilize  for  their  own  needs  ; and  this  divided 
cube,  with  all  its  possibilities  of  imagination  and  instruc- 
tion, places  in  the  child’s  hands  an  elastic  plaything  that 
will  yield  to  many  of  his  fancies. 

The  fourth  gift,  like  the  third,  is  a divided  cube,  but  in 
its  subdivisions  there  are  blocks  whose  sides  are  oblongs 
instead  of  squares,  being  divided  once  in  length,  three 
times  in  height. 
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require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY  S VITALIZED^ 
phosphites  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosphite,  not  a Laboratory  Phosphdite. 

56  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 

Recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  36  States,  and  by  leading 
College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


THE  BEST 

INVESTMENT 

For  the  Family,  the  Sehool,  or  the  Profes- 
sional or  Public  liibrnry,  is  a 

copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  Webster’s  Unabridged. 
Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A Dictionary 

of  118.000  Words,  .8000  Engravings, 

A Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  2.5,000  places 

A Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  of  tlie  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  says : Welister's  Unabridged  is  recognized  as 

Standard  Autliority  in  the  court  over  which  I 
preside.” 

Hon.  Thos.  E.  Bf.nkdict,  Public  Printer,  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office,  Waslitngton,  says  : Webster 

will  continue  to  be  tlie  Standard  m the  use  of  the 
Englisli  language  in  this  office.” 


Webster  has  3000  more  Words  and  ..eaily  ‘>000  more  lllnstrations  than  are  found  in 

been  selected  iu  every  case  wliere  State  Purcliases  have  been  made  f..r  schools.  Nearly  all  the  school 
books  UBed  are  based  on  Webster.  Oct  lllC 
PiiblislKMl  l>y  O.  A:  C.  MEKRIAIW  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  C.S.A. 
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Prang  Educational  Co., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 

PUBLI8HKKS  OP 

PEANG’S  AMEEICAN  TEXT-BOOES  OP  AET  EDUCATION. 

A System  of  Drawing  used  In  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  baa  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  nnited. 

PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  POE  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object-teaching. 

PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  POE  CHILDEEN. 

Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Beading, 

PEANG’S  TEADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Object- teaching. 

PEANG'S  COLOR  CHART. 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  Schools.  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board. 

(PEANG'S  DRAWING  MODELS, 
MASUFACTUBEE8  SCHOOL  PENCILS, 

(PRANG'S  SCHOOL  COMPASSES 


For  Catalogues  and  parUcnlars  address 

THK  PFANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

180  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  7 Park  Street.  BOSTON 


REWDINBB 

RECITBTiPNB 

ANO 

PLWYB 

MMMNED  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

940  Pages,  only  30  C/s. 


No.  27 


eamtrs  "loo  choice  selections”  sen# 

is  now  ready.  It  contains  much  original  matter, 
(including  two  capital  new  Farces),  embracing 
Skktiiibnt,  Pathos,  Humor,  Cbaracteb  ano. 
Dramatic  Skbtchbs,  Dialect,  Religious  anb 
Temperance  Readings,  Dialogues, — in  &ct  Just  what  you  are  look- 
ing for  to  make  up  a first-class  I^ceum  Entertainment,  School  Exhibi- 
tion, Church  Sociable  or  Parlor  Theatrical.  Price,  30  cents.  AskyeuE 
Bookseller  for  No.  S7,  or  send  price  to 


Erery  Number  different.  Noth^  repeated.  (let  the  fiiU  set. 


s 


CHERMERHORN’S  Tea  cbers’ Agency. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.  Estab.  1856. 

7 East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association. 
170  State  Street,  Chicago  ; Orville  Brewer, 
Manager. 


Nn  CPC  FOR  KEGISTKATION.  Unequaled 
llU  Flu  advantages  for  competent  teach- 
ers who  want  actual  service. 

Form  for  stamp.  K.  E.  AVERY. 

American  Sch  ool  Bureau. 

2 West  14th  St..  N.  Y. 


Desiring  to  locate 
elsewhere  the 
coming  season 
are  invited  to 
correspond  witli  us.  ''Am,  sure  yours  is  the 
only  correct  plan,"  writes  a well-known 
teacher  who  has  tried  other  agencies.  " The 


four  teachers  you  sent  us  are  able,  etc.”  writes 
a superintendent.  Facilities  unrivaled.  Send 
at  once  for  circulars.  Address 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
The  School  and  Coll.  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  111. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Has  gained  a national  reputation  and  is  doing 
business  in  every  Mate  and  Territory.  Form 
of  application  and  Circulars  FREE.  Now  Is 
the  time  to  register. 

HIRAM  ORCUTT.  Manager, 

3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN  and  School  Supplies. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  & CO., 

7 East  14th  Stbkbt,  . . Nbw  Yokk. 


MBS.  HAILMANN’S 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Kells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  CaUlocue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  & TIFT,  Cincinnati,  0. 


RFARFR  rare  FI.OW- 

nLHUCll  Eits,  choicest  07tly,  address 
FLLIS  BROS.,  Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish 
and  please.  FREE. 


This  s Tiooi  oilers  superior  advantages  to 
ladies  who  desire  to  become  Klndergartners. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

Mrs.  Eudoba  Hati.mann, 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


January  10, 1888.  64,000  COPIES  SOLD. 


The  above  engraving  represents  the  nine  MANUALS  In 
.our  series  of  1887-8.  These  books  are  published  in 
monthly  numbers,  in  cloth  binding,  and  sell  at  50  cents  each,  or  3 copies  for  $1.20,  or  the  entire 
9 copies  for  $3.00.  We  publish  an  edition  of  each  book  in  heavy  paper  binding  for  subscribers. 
The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  a year  (nine  numbers).  All  subscriptions  date  from  September  num- 
ber (Practical  Grammar).  These  Manuals  are  large,  neatly  bound,  elegantly  printed  books.  Size 
of  covers,  6V*  by  9'U  inches.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circulars.  Address, 
THE  SUPPLEMENT  COMPANY,  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston, 


ALWAYS  ASK  FO:;7 


OSLEBSATED 

i?TEEL  PENSo 


SCHOOL  NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048- 

JPor  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

The  Esterhrook  Steel  Pen  Co., 

2G  Jobn  StroBt.  New  7ori. 


mo,  048 


FALCON  PEN. 
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Payson,  Dunton  & Scribner’s 


CAREFUL 

SELECTIONS 


STEEL  PENS 


FOREIGN 

MANUFACTURE 


No.  117,  Excelsior,  . . 
No.  217,  Intermediate, 
No.  317,  Commercial, 


. 84  cents  per  gross 
. 84  cents  per  gross 
. 84  cents  per  gross 


No.  115,  School,  . 
No.  215,  Half  Stub, 
No.  315,  Falcon,  . 


84  cents  per  gross 
60  cents  per  gross 
60  cents  per  gross 


These  pens  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  material,  finish  of  points,  easy  action  and  durability. 

Inclose  six  cents,  and  send  for  sample  card,  containing  one  of  each  numbej\ 


POTTER,  KNIGHT,  AINSWORTH  c5c  CO. 


CHICAGO 


The  Only  Practical  Lead  and  Slate  Pencil  Sharpener  Pver  Invented!  ^ 

SIBLEY’S 

Pencil  Sharpener. 

Simple,  durable,  and  easily  kept  in  order.  Works  rapidly, 
and  make  a fine  point. 

The  only  pencil  Sharpener  in  the  market  warranted  neve  r 
to  break  a Pencil. 

f'  “Warranted  toworh  twice  as  fast  as  any  Pencil  Sharpener 
in  the  market. 

L Write  for  descriptive  circular  and  terms. 

WILLARD  E.  SIBLEY,  Waltham,  Mass. 

“ P.  O.  Box  524. 


“ I’ve  Tried  ’Em.” 

ALL  WHO  HAVR  TRIED 

DIXON’S  PENCILS 

Vouch  for  the  fact  that  these  pencils  have  the 
smoothest,  toughest,  and  most  uniform  leads  of 

w 

any  made. 

They  are  made  in  ten  degrees  of  hardness, 
so  that  any  hand  or  kind  of  work  can  be  suited. 

If  your  stalioner  does  not  keep  them,  mention 
American  Teacher,  and  send  16  cts.  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

JOS  DIXON  OUUOIBLE  CO.,  Jjsrsev  City,  N.  J. 
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Just  Published! 

Butler’s  Physical  Geography. 


The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years 
Jn  meteorology  and  physiography  has  placed  physical 
geography  among  those  sciences,  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of  modern 
education. 

Recognizing  the  important  position  that  physical  ge- 
ography now  holds  in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatory, 
high,  and  normal  schools,  the  publishers  respectfully  sub- 
mit BUTLER’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  to  the 

public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a text-book 
will  be  at  once  recognized. 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physi- 
ography, meteorology  and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall, 


Henry  Judd,  Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Ferrill, 
and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have  placed  Physical  Geography 
in  a leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  leading  principles  are  kept  clearly  in  view. 
Other  relevant  matter  is  placed  in  foot-notes. 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that 
have  yet  appeared  in  a text-book.  They  were  compiled 
from  the  latest  reports  and  charts  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the  British 
Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Red  way,  a specialist  in  Physical  Geography,  an 
extensive  traveller,  and  a practical  teacher. 


El.  JI.  UXITTEEIl,  & OO.,  Eutolisliers, 

17  & 19  So.  Sixth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

N&w  England  Agency, 


WM.  H.  HOCKADAY,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOLMES’  NEW  READERS 

IVow  l?.eady  for*  Y*r*iiriar*y  Schools- 

THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  AND  BRILLIANT  SERIES  YET  ISSUED. 


These  new  Readers,  now  rapidly  passing  into  the 
hands  of  delighted  pupils,  are  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
excellent  and  attractive  reading-books  of  recent  issue. 

Nothing  that  is  useful  and  important  in  the  latest  ap- 
proved school-room  methods  in  reading  is  omitted  in 
them.  The  most  thorough  and  critical  work  is  put  upon 
every  page. 

The  charming  reading  lessons,  the  careful  gradation, 
and  their  beautiful  typography  will  hold  the  steady  in- 
terest of  learners. 

Holmes’  New  First  Reader,  - - S .15 

Holmes’  New  Second  Reader,  - - -^5 

A]vi>  pop 

Maury’s  Geoi-nipliics,  { ! 

Clarendon  Dictionary, 


The  language  lessons,  phonic  analysis,  and  reviews 
are  developed  in  the  most  effective  manner ; and  the 
script  exercises  are  presented  in  peculiarly  easy  and 
graceful  forms  of  letters. 

The  illustrations,  entirely  new,  are  designed  and  en- 
graved by  some  of  the  first  artists  of  the  country,  and  the 
paper  and  printing  are  of  rare  neatness  and  elegance. 

For  quality,  matter,  method,  beauty,  mechanical  ex- 
cellence, and  cheapness,  these  books  yield  the  palm  to 
none. 

Holmes’  New  Third  Reader,  ■ - $ .4o 

" Holmes’  New  Fourth  Reader,  (in  press)  .50 
Ui.AU  TPXT-I500KS: 

I Venable’s  Easy  Algebra, 

I Oildersleeve’s  Latin  Series. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISniNGt  COMPANY, 

New  England  Agenej  witli  Messrs.  D.  C.  HEATH  & CO.,  I 19  Murray  street,  new  YORK. 

5 Somerset  l^trcct,  Boston. 
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New  Publications  of  A.  Lovell  & Co., 
16  Astor  Place,  New  York 


THE  GR»aFMtIC  SlTSTEJfl 

OF 

OBJECT  DRAWING 

BY 

HOBART  B.  JACOBS  and  AUGUSTA  L.  BROWER. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE  in  FOUR  NUMBERS. 

Per  Dozen,  $1.20.  Manual  for  Teachers,  25  cts. 

This  system  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a clear  idea  of  form, 
to  help  him  to  express  that  idea  on  paper,  and  to  give  him 
command  of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  can  draw  the  objects  about  him. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  so  simple  that  any  teacher  can  use  it. 
Every  lesson  has  been  thoroughly  tested-good  results  wUl  be  seen 
from  the  first. 


ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY. 

KATE  C.  HOGAN. 

Cloth,  Illustrated.  Price,  50  cts. 

This  llttle  book  has  a two-fold  object.  The  first  is  to  awaken  in 
the  child’s  mind  au  interest  in  the  stones  at  his  teet,  and 
make  him  collect  and  investigate  for  himself.  The  second  is  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  wonderful  changes  through  which  our  planet 
has  passed  from  the  moment  it  was  first  launched  into  space  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  successive  forms  of  life  that  have  appeared 
and  vanished  are  illustrated. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 

MAKE  EVEKYTHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

FOB 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 


QUINCY  PRACTICE  PAPERS,  I FAVORITE  THESIS, 

In  four  series.  I Or  Examination  Tablet. 

Send  for  Price  Lists, 

1, 59  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


HottTory’S 

MAGIC  SLATE  CLEANER 

And  Automatic  Water  Reservoir  Combined. 

{Patented.) 

This  little  device  needs  but  to  be  seen  to  be  admired;  It 
tn  construction,  and  so  effective  lu  use,  that  it  becomes  a necessity  to 

*^Uiere^is  'a^d'emand  for  an  article  of  this  kind,  and  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  meet  the  demand,  but  wdh  no  ® 

regards  price  or  serviceableness,  uutil  the  Magic  Slate  Cleaner 

^^^o^slmple  la  It  that  any  child  large  enough  to  handle  f can 

it,  and  so  effective  that  no  child  with  a slate  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  barbarous,  iinliealtliy,  and  filtliy  practice  of  spitt  ng  on  slates  pre- 
vails In  our  schools,  and  eludes  the  most  vigilant  teacher,  The 
Slate  Cleaner  gives  a drop  of  water  in  so  simple,  and  quiCK  a nmnuer, 
as  actually  to  remove  the  temptation  to  this  filthy  habit,  and  al^ 
gressive  tochers  will  hall  it  with  delight  as  a hefp  in  their  dally  work. 
The  cut  at  ihe  head  of  this  page  is  actual  full  size  of  the  cleaner. 
Sample  by  mail  for  three  2-cent  stamps. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  CHILDREN’S 

GRADED  SINGING  BOOK  SERIES. 

By  E.  H.  NOURSE. 

An  Elementary  Course  in  Music  for  Schools  in  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  and  Staff  Notations. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  notation  tests  the  music  of  Books  I. 
and  II.  is  in  both  notations;  the  books  are  therefore  complete  in 
either  notation.  In  Book  III.  the  new  musical  facts  only  are  m 
both  notations,— the  songs  in  the  staff  only.  _ 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method,  so  largely  drawn  upon  in  nearly  all  re- 
cent educational  music  books,  is  adhered  to  throughout. 

Sample  copies  of  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  15  cts.  each.  A liberal  discount  will  be  made  on  introductory 

""'^®'*Puhlished  by  F.  H.  GILSON,  159  High  St.,  Boston. 


A Diistless  Crayon  without  Grease. 

Every  issue  will  contain  a new  testimonial  of  the  merits  of  the 
National  Dustless  Crayon. 

**Prof!'^.”L.  McDonald,  Rugby  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  says: 
••After  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  I haje 
tried  every  form  and  braud  of  chalk  and  crayons,  I am  saUsfled 
that  for  cleanliness,  clearness,  and  ease  of  marking,  and  durability, 

jjj  fact,  in  every  essential  point,  the  National  Dustless  Crayou  is 

the  best  yet  put  on  the  market.” 

Manvfactured  by  NATIONAL  CRAYON  CO., 

Write  for  samples.  m N.  Foukth  St.,  Piiiladelvuia. 


I positively  cured  by  the  gi^t 
German  Remedy.  Sample 

package  and  book  for  4 cents 

inetamps.  E.  H.  Medical  Co.,  lAst  Uampton.Conn. 


CATARRH! 


SONGS  OF  HISTORY. 


Elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 
Address  NEW  ENGLAND  PUR.  CO.,  3 


By  IlKZEKIAH 
Buttekwobth. 
. rice,  $l..50. 

Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Miscellany. 

You  may  have  observed  that  the  peo- 
ple in  this  world  who  accomplish  the 
least  are  generally  the  ones  who  look  as  if 
they  had  just  twenty-five  minutes  to  get 
through  the  world  in,  and  not  a second  to 
spare.  ' 

Look  out  for  the  man  who  is  always 
suspicious  of  everybody  else’s  motives. 
The  chances  are  that  he  has  some  motives 
himself. 

It  is  a curious  and  interesting  fact  that 
the  people  who  are  most  afraid  of  burglars 
are,  as  a rule,  the  people  who  haven’t 
anything  in  the  house  that  a self-respect- 
ing burglar  would  steal. 

Farmers  would  find  their  spring 
ploughing  made  easier  if  they  would  lend 
the  ten-acre  lot  for  a week  or  so  to  a 
young  man  who  is  learning  to  ride  on  a 
bicycle. 

The  full-grown  man  who  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  slide  over  a half-a-yard  of 
glare  ice  on  the  side-walk  as  he  is  going 
to  business,  may  possibly  be  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

A fellow  never  has  experienced  all  the 
joys  of  camping  out  unless  he  has  had  one 
of  those  telescopic  drinking-cups  shut  up 
on  him  just  as  he  is  handing  to  a young 
lady  a cup  of  scalding  hot  coffee. 

It  is  useless  for  people  who  are  looking 
up  their  genealogy  to  write  to  Miss  Su- 
san B.  Anthony  for  information.  She 
cannot  be  expected  to  remember  every- 
thing. 

Big  books  of  synonyms  have  been  com- 
piled, showing  the  wonderful  richness 
and  variety  of  the  English  language ; 
but  of  all  the  wealth  of  words  they  give, 
when  a young  dandy  slips  on  a bit  of  ice 
and  sits  down  in  the  slush  just  as  the 
prettiest  girl  he  knows  is  bowing  to  him 
from  her  parlor  window,  there  is  only 
one  that  is  exactly  suited  to  the  occasion. 

Shovelling  snow  is  useful  exercise,  of 
course,  but  unfortunately  most  men  don’t 
hanker  after  useful  exercise  as  they 
ought. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a philosopher, 
but  it  is  hard  to  make  it  pay. 

\T'  , : 


SILK  AND  SATIN  RIBBONS  FREE 

LADIES,  THIS  IS  FOR  VOU*  * 


aud  < 


the  ladies.  Save  much 
. aud  secure  the  beeti 
Every  lady  knows  and  appre* 
, the  privilege  of  hav- 
few  remnants  of  rib- 
bon,handy  for  the  thousand 
ty  and  useful 


purposes  for  which  such 
goods  arc  used,  and 
which  they,  the  ladies, 
use  to  such  advantage. 
To  purchase  what  Is 
wanted  at  the  usual 
prices  such  goods  are 


dulging  their  tastes  in 
this  direction.  Kealiz- 
ing  that  tliere  were 
thousands  upon  thou- 


capable  of  purchasing 
largely,  wc  instituted  a 
search,  resulimg  in  our 
obtaining  the  entire 
•took  of  Silk  and  Satin  JSibbon  ^omnaiits  of  several 
of  the  largest  of  these  houses,  who  imported  the  finest  goods.  These 
goods  may  be  depended  upon  as  superior  to  anything  to  be  found, 
except  in  the  very  best  stores  of  America.  Yet  they  are  given  away 


free;  nothing  like  it  ever knowm.  A grand  benefit  forall  the  ladies 
beautiful,  elegant,  choice  goods  absolutely 
pended  thousands  of  dollars  in  this  direction , ni 


free.  We  have  ex. 
pletoassortmcnt  of  ribbons,  in  every 

.adaj  ■ ' " 


mensely,  van'ed,  and 
conceivable  .»hade  and  width,  and  all  of  cxcellcut  quality,  adapted  for 
neck-wear,  bonnet  strings,  hat  trimmings,  bows,  scarfs,  dress  trim- 
mings, silk  quilt  work,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these  remnants  range 
three  yards  ami  up\\*ards  in  length.  Though  remnants,  all  the 
patterns  are  new  ami  late  styles,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  beauti- 
ful, refined, fashionabloand  elegant.  tSow  to  getaboxcou- 
tainins:  a Cosnsiletc  Assortuiieiit  of  these  ele- 
gant ribbons  Free.  The  I^ractical  Housekeep- 
er anil  I.*atli3'«i*  Fireside  Companion,  published 
monthly  by  us.  Is  acknowledged,  by  those  competent  to  judge,  to  be 
the  best  periodical  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  \>ry  large  and  hand- 
somely illustvatf'd ; regularpnco  75cts.  poryear.  Send  35  cents  and 
we  will  send  it  to  you  for  a trial  year,  and  wall  also  send  fl'ee  a 
box  of  the  ribbons  , 2 subscriptions  and  2 boxes,  cts. ; 4 subscrip- 

tions and  4 bcxc^,  >1.  One-cent  postage  stamp.s  may  be  sent  for  less 
than  .•$!.  Get fri'-misto join yoathVrcbygetting4subscriptlon8 and 
4 boxes  for  only  can  do  it  in  a few  minutes.  The  above  offer  :s 
based  on  tins  tart those  who  rend  the  periodical  referred  to,  for 
one  year,  want  it  thereafter,  and  pay  us  the  full  price  for  it;  it  is  in 
after  years,  and  not  no\v,*that  w’emak'-  money.  We  make  this  great 
offer  m order  to  at  once  secure  2.’)0,0ti0  new  subscribers,  whOj  not 
now,  but  next  year, and  in  y«-ars  thcn-aft''r,  shall  reward  us  with  a 
profit,  because  the  majority  of  them  will  wish  to  renew  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  will  do  so.  The  mouey*r**qUired  is  but  a smallfrac- 
t:on  of  the  pilce  you  would  have  to  pay  at  imy  store  for  a much 
smaller  assortment  of  far  inferior  nbbons.  Best  bargain  ever  known  . 
you  will  not  fully  appreciate  it  until  after  you  suo  oil.  ^afo  delivery 
guaranteed.  Money  refunded  to  any  one  not  pi-rfecrlv  satisfied. 
Bettercuttnis  out,  or  send  at  once  for  probably  it  won  r appear  again 
Address,  H.  UALLETT  & CO.,  Tl'BLlSHEBS,  Poiulanu,  Maiv 


a0:Q:OO<SREWAR 


* Offer  Jtt.i000.00  Keward  for  u cough  [ 
or  thro.Nt  trouble  (last  stages  of  disease  I 
xceptevil,  Yvhich  cannot  be  relieved  by  a f 
a proper  of  X.  Stone’s  l^ronckial  J 

3 VVafei’H.  Sample  free. 

» Address^JHione  ?/i  edlclne  Co.,  Oulncv.  Til. 


INDIANA  KINDERGARTEN 

AND 

Primary  Normal  Training  School. 

This  scliool  grants,  annually,  fourteen  free 
scholarsliips  and  offers  superior  advantages 
to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergart- 
ners  and  Primary  Teachers. 

For  catalogues  and  furtiier  particulars,  ad- 
dress the  principal, 

Mks.  ELIZA  A.  BLAKEK, 
Indianaj)olis,  Ind. 


¥E^(3JIER^!  Sna‘.ctiii;i  vov,r  scliooU  in  goal 
qmet  order.  Each  set  contains  21i»  liu  *-  ' * 

excelsior. 


r Now  School  Aida  will  assist  in 


riuge  beautiful  chromo 


Pop 

trial  order.  A.  J.  POUCH  & CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


Musical,  far-sounding,  and  highly 
satisfactory  Bells  for  .Schools, 
Churches,  etc.  MENEELY  & 
CO.,  West  Troy,  Jf.Y.  Estab- 
lished 1826.  Description  and 
prices  on  application. 


CCE^nC  CIVENAWAYIApack- 

O C Bn  9J  U Mixed  Fh)wer  Seeds  (500 


,,  5.  kinds), with  Park’s  Fuoeai, 

OuiDK,  all  for  2 stamps.  Every  flower  lover 
delighted.  Tell  all  your  friends.  G.  W. 
PfKK-  F’hinettsbnrg,  Pa.  1®“  Be  prompt. 
This  offer  appears  hut  once. 


100 


Embossed  Pictures  and  1 50  Transfer 
Pictures,  all  different.  15c. 

CARD  CO.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


MEV^fNVENTION 


Cordu  of  i^ecch  have  been  sawed  hv  one  man  in  9 
ir«.  Hundreds  have  sawed  5. and  6 cords  dailv.  Exactly" 
at  every  Farmer  and  Wood  Chopper  wants.  Firfit  order  from 
ir  5i.'initv  secure?  the  Tlltxtr.oted  Cnrnlocne  FREE, 

Address  FOLDINU  MACIIITVE  CO., 

303  S.  Canal  Street,  Chicago.  Ilh 


■ CURE  FITS! 

I do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a time  and 
then  have  them  return  again.  Imean  a radical  cure. 
1 have  made  the  disease  of  fits,  epilepsy  or  fall- 
ing SICKNESS  a life-long  study.  I warrant  my  rem- 
to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fail- 
ed 18  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a cure.  Send 
at  once  for  a treatise  and  a free  bottle  of  my  infalli- 
bie  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

H.  G.  ROOT,  M.  O.,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


EVERY  TEACHER 


Bt  “It  is  written  in  such  a life-giving,  graphic  way  as  to  enthuse  the  dullest  scholar. 
Read  to  a class  her  chapter  describing  the  battles  of  Princeton  and  Brandywine,  and 
note  the  effect.” — The  American  Teacher. 


AND 

EVERY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

SHOULD  HAVE  A COPY  OF 

ABBY  SAGE  RICHARDSON’S 

History  of  our  Country. 


The  History  of  our  Country,  from  its  Discovery  by  Columbus 
to  the  Celebration  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  its  Declaration  of 
Independence  ; embracing  an  account  of  its  Discovery,  Narratives  of 
the  Struggles  of  its  Early  Settlers,  Sketches  of  its  Heroes,  the  History 
of  the  War  for  Independence  and  the  War  for  Nationality,  its  Indus- 
trial Victories,  and  a Record  of  its  whole  Progress  as  a Nation. 
Illustrated  by  over  240  engravings  on  wood  of  portraits  of  distin- 
guished discoverers,  statesmen,  generals,  and  heroes ; pictures  of 
public  buildings,  maps  and  plans,  and  large  engravings  from  original 
designs  by  Granville  Perkins,  C.  G.  Bush,  and  F.  O.  C.  Darley.  8vo, 
600  pages,  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.  Cloth, 
$4.50;  sheep,  $5.00;  morocco,  $6  25, 

“The  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  seem  to  me  excellent,  with  its  clear,  picturesque 
details,  and  the  unflagging  interest  and  at  times  fascinatingly  dramatic  action  of  a 
narrative  not  too  brief  for  the  reader’s  full  comprehension,  nor  so  minute  and  pro- 
tracted as  to  become  tedious.  It  is  indeed  Tlie  Story  of  Our  Country  told  simply, 
graphically,  in  good  Saxon,  showing  a careful  study  of  materials  and  a conscientious 
and  judicious  use  of  them.” — John  G.  WiHTTUCit. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN,  & CO.,  ...  . 4 Pauic  Street,  Boston. 
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—NATURAL  SCIENCES— 

Grraixiixiax*  and  XJii|^i*aded  Scliools. 

EACH  BOOK  WRITTEN  BY  A NOTED  SPECIALIST. 


COOLEY’S  NEW  ELEMENTARY  PHI- 

IjOSOPSIVE  By  Lf.i'.oy  C.  Cooi.ky,  Pli,  I).,  Professor  of 
NatHi-,a  Science  in  Vassal-  Oollese.  Reyise<l  edition,  witii  ad- 
ditions. 12mo,  cloth,  240  pages.  Illustrated. 

Thw  little  work  aims  to  present  the  most  elementary  and  familiar 
facts  Vif  Natural  IMiilosophy  in  such  a way  as  to  exercise  the  child 
constantly  in  oiiserving  phenomena,  and  in  drawing  intereuces  Irom 
■what  he  observes. 


COOLEY’S  ELE3IENTS  OF  CHEMIS 

TKV.  12nio,  cloth,  1112  pages.  Illustrated. 


The  simple  oiialities  of  bodies,  and  familiar  phenomena  constantly 
occurring  within  tlie  observation  of  all,  are  treated  in  an  easy,  ra- 
tional, and.  at  the  satne  time,  simple  and  elementary  manner,  in  order 
to  develop  and  tra,in  the  observing  faculties  of  the  young  during  the 
most  favorable  period  for  such  teaching. 


COOLEY’S  GUIDE  TO  ELEMENTARY 

CHEMSSTKY.  For  Beginners.  By  Le  lioY  C.  CooLEY, 
Ph.I).  12iuo,  cloth,  27-j  pages,  illustrated. 

Emphatically  a book  of  experimental  chemistry 
called  for  in  the  course  is  of  the  simplest  and  least 
tainable  f-ir  good  scientilic  work.  Pacts  and  prin 
from  experiments,  and  are  clearly  stated  in  their  o 
ous  illustrations  of  experiments  were  photographed  from  apparatus 
In  actual  use. 


. The  apparatus 
expensive  kind  at- 
ciples  are  derived 
rder.  The  numer- 


GRAY’S  now  PLANTS  GROW.  A Sim- 
ple Introduction  to  Structural  Botany,  with  a Popular  Flora, 
or  an  arrangement  and  description  of  Common  Plants,  both 
wild  and  cultivated.  Illustrated  by  more  than  500  engraving.s. 
232  pages,  small  4to. 

DANA’S  GEOLOGICAL  STORY  Briefly 

'I'oUl.  By  Professor  James  D.  Dana,  LL.D.  1 vol., 
12nio,  275  pages.  Xunierously  illustrated,  and  handsomely 
bound. 

It  is  seientific  without  being  dull,  and  charmiugly  entertaining  with- 
otit  the  sacriiice  of  accuracy. 

KIDDLE’S  SHORT  COURSE.  A Short 

course  in  Astronomy  and  the  use  of  Globes.  By  Henkt 
Kiddi.e,  A.M.,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York 
City,  and  author  of  New  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astron- 
omy. Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  200  pages. 

TENNEY’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

AKIMAES.  By  Sanboen  Tenney  and  Abby  A.  Ten- 
ney. Illustrated  with  500  wood  engravings,  chiefly  of  North 
American  animals.  Cloth,  12mo,  293  pages. 


Write  for  our  BRIEF  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  or  for  our  SPECIAL  SELECTED  LIST  of  Books  in  the  Common 


Branches;  either  sent  free  to  any  address. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN  & CO.,  I 


BARNES’  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


best  in  the  M.A.DEtIS.ET. 


Barnes’  New  National  Readers. 

Fi>!e  Numbers.  Printed  on  beautiful  paper.  Ele- 
gantly illus! rated.  Admirably  graded.  Cheap  as 
the  cheapest.  Better  than  any  other  you  have  seen. 

Barnes’  Popular  Drawing  Books. 

Full  courses  in  Fieehand,  Mechanical,  Perspective, 
and  Orthographic  Projection. 

Barnes’  Language  Series. 

Short  Studies  in  Emjlish.  A rational,  Intelligible 
method  of  learning  to  write  the  English  sentence, — ■ 
by  an  entlmsiastie  teacher.  Beautifully  illustrated, 
and  containing  elegant  models  in  script  for  copying. 

Barnes’  Copy  Books. 

Elegant,  business-like,  practical ! Six  books.  Fa- 
miliar words  ; early  use  of  sentences.  Specimen 
hook  containing  all  the  cojiies  of  the  series  on  appli- 
cation. Have  you  seen  the  “ Souvenir  ” ? 


Barnes’  Historiesi 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  has  been 
the  standard  publication  on  this  subject  for  years. 
Has  a larger  sale  than  any  similar  publication.  Ex 
amine  carefully  our  Primary  History  of  the  United, 
States.  An  elegant  little  volume  ; also  our  General 
History. 

Barnes’  Geographies. 

Two  Books.  Numerous  elegant  illustrations  ; clear, 
distinct,  handsomely  colored  maps ; copious  foot- 
notes. Bound  in  cloth.  Popular  everywhere. 

Ficklin’s  Arithmetics. 

Two  Books.  Fall  of  brief,  practical  solutions ; con- 
cise rules  ; an  abundance  of  examples  for  practice. 

Steele’s  Science  Series. 

The  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Zoology 
have  just  been  revised.  (1888.) 


For  Specimen  pages  of  the  above  books,  introductory  terms,  etc.,  address 

N.  S.  BA-RTSTES  & GO., 

263  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  I m V^*lUiani  Street.^  JVcic  lTork» 


SXJX»I?L.l^]>Ili]lVT. 

Old  Series,  Yol.  XI.,  No.  6.— New  SBiilFS,  Vol  V.,  N^.  C. Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass  . .is  second-class  matter. 


A.  E.  WINSHIP, 
W.  E.  SHELDON, 


Editors. 


BOSTON,  FEBRUARY,  (888. 


IVIonllily:  $1.00  per  yenr. 

NEW  KMil.ANl)  PUB1.1H1IING  CO., 
3 SoMEKSET  St.,  Boston. 


A LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

BY  WARREN  WINTHROP. 

^^EACHER. — I want  the  class  to  give  me  a name  for 
(p  this  picture.  Each  of  you  may  write  the  title  of  a 
story  you  coaid  tell  me  about  this  picture.  You  may  have 
two  minutes  to  look  at  the  picture  and  two  minutes  to 
think  about  it,  and  two  minutes  to  write  the  title. 

The  teacher  holds  her  watch,  and  says,  “ Observe  ” ; 
after  two  minutes,  “Think”;  after  two  more,  “Write.” 
From  these  titles  she  writes  upon  the  blackboard, — 

“ Susie’s  Fun.” 

“A  Naughty  Little  Kitten.” 

“ Fannie’s  Pets.” 

“The  Wee  Puppies.” 

“Fun  in  the  Woodshed.” 

“ Cats  and  Dogs.” 

“ The  Puppies’  First  Caller.” 

“A  Surprised  Cat.” 

“Bare  Armed  Josie.” 

“Nettie  Loves  Puppies  better  than  Flowers.” 


“ The  Frightened  Puppies.” 

“ Out  in  the  Barn.” 

Teacher. — Now  you  may  write  the  names  of  all  the 
things  you  can  tell  me  about  in  this  picture,  and  I will 
write  as  you  tell  me,  but  no  one  must  tell  of  anything  that 
any  one  else  has  told  about,  and  it  must  be  only  one  thing, 
and  what  you  are  going  to  tell  about  that  one  thing.  Do 
you  know  just  what  I mean  ? 

Pupil. — Are  we  to  tell  you  about  it  now  ? 

Teacher. — How  many  tliink  so  ? (No  one  but  the  in- 
quirer.) Why  did  you  ask  ? (to  tlie  pupil.) 

Pupil. — Because  you  said  we  were  to  tell  what  we  were 
going  to  tell  about  the  thing. 

Teacher. — What  did  I mean  ? 

Another  Pupil. — That  we  should  say  something  more 
than  that  we  w’ere  going  to  tell  about  the  little  girl. 

Teacher. — How  many  think  that  was  my  meaning? 
(All  hands  up.)  Now  for  your  answers. 

Upon  the  Blackboard. 

What  the  kitten  is  thinking  about. 

About  the  high-headed  puppy’s  face. 
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Why  Carrie  dropped  the  flowers. 

How  the  puppies  got  upon  the  tub. 

What  will  the  kitten  do 

Why  doesn’t  the  littler  puppy  hold  up  its  head  ? 

Where  the  little  girl’s  hat  is. 

The  floor  of  the  shed. 

The  little  girl’s  hair. 

Why  cats  don’t  like  dogs. 

What  kind  of  puppies  these  are. 

That  barn  broom. 

Teacher. — Now  each  of  you  may  select  one  of  these 
things  that  he  did  not  give  me  himself,  and  write  three 
things  about  it,  and  when  I say  “ change,”  then  you  may 
hand  it  to  the  scholar  in  front  of  you  ; those  in  the  front 
row  passing  theirs  to  those  in  the  rear  row,  and  after 
reading  what  has  been  written  he  may  write  three  more 
things  about  the  same  subject  and  then  change  as  before ; 
and  after  reading  the  six,  write  three  more.  Then  we 
will  have  some  of  them  read  as  a whole. 


A MINIATURE  EARTHQUAKE. 

BY  GEO.  W.  COLEMAN. 

can  imagine  a teacher  saying  to  her  class,  after, 
having  read  the  following  paragraphs  : “Now,  chil- 
dren, this  is  Monday  morning  and  a splendid  time  to  make 
good  resolutions.  Let  ns  try  to  go  through  the  week 


other  fault.  Of  course  we  will  not  count  those  occasioned 
by  others’  faults.  Then,  when  Friday  afternoon  has 
come,  and  if  you  have  made  a good  record,  I will  give 
you  an  illustration  of  an  earthquake  on  a small  scale.” 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  how  this  would  pique  the  curiosity 
of  a class  of  children  just  reading  in  their  geography,  for 


the  first  time,  a description  of  an  earthquake.  How  their 
little  minds  have  worked  attempting  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
an  earthquake  ! What  conjectures  they  would  form  con- 
cerning the  promised  illustration  ! How  could  it  help 
stimulating  regular  attendance  and  punctuality  ? 

The  following  is  what  the  teacher  had  in  mind  when 
she  made  the  promise  : 

Weave  together  five  stout  toothpicks  as  indicated  in 
the  cut.  Lay  the  figure  thus  formed  on  a large  tin  tray 
or  a platter,  and  cover  it  lightly  with  fine,  dry  sawdust, 
being  careful  to  leave  exposed  the  end  marked  a.  The  sur- 
face will  naturally  be  quite  irregular,  and  can  be  made  more 
so  very  readily  if  one  desires  to  represent  the  earthquake 
as  occurring  in  a very  mountainous  region.  With  bits  of 
charcoal  represent  cities  and  rivers.  Further  elaborations 
will  suggest  themselves  to  a wide-awake  teacher.  When 
all  is  ready,  apply  a match  to  the  uncovered  end, — lo, 
and  behold,  all  is  chaos,  and  that,  too,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  By  the  use  of  fire  the  illustration  is  made  more 
perfect,  for  the  children  have  learned  that  the  center  of 
the  earth  is  a ball  of  fire,  a supposition  furnishing  a basis 
for  at  least  one  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  earth- 
quakes. 

Many  variations  of  this  idea  are  possible.  Instead  of 
sawdust  use  light  bits  of  paper,  and  term  the  exhibition  a 
home-made  pyrotechnical  display.  If  the  teacher  wishes 
to  picture  an  upheaval  of  a larger  tract  of  territory  than 
this  combination  of  little  sticks  could  possibly  represent, 
and  thus  render  it  easier  to  indicate  topographical  feat- 
ures, he  has  only  to  secure  larger  sticks,  use  more  sawdust, 
and  expend  a greater  amount  of  pains. — Jour,  of  Educat'n. 


AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM  VERSE. 

BY  W P. 

TiT  is  an  easy  matter  for  teachers  to  be  finical  in  most 
! things  that  pertain  to  their  pupils’  amusements  or 
' diversions.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  impulses  that 
I stirred  us  when  children,  and  to  place  a severe  judgment 
I on  those  acts  and  expressions  that,  in  our  riper  judgment, 

! strike  us  as  being  supremely  silly  and  uncalled  for.  It 
I may  be  that  we  often  err  in  our  opinions ; every  year  we 
find  occasion  to  readjust  our  former  decisions  on  matters 
that  are  practically  of  small  moment,  but  we  like  to  be 
supreme  in  our  contempt  for  the  frivolities  of  youth. 
There  are,  however,  some  decisions  we  never  have  need 
to  reconstruct,  and  one  of  these  “ unreconstructibles  ” is  in 
reference  to  the  “ sentiments  ” connected  with  the  name 
written  in  the  so-called  autograph  albums.  Every  year, 
there  is  the  time  for  writing  our  names  in  these  albums, 
and  every  year,  in  looking  through  these  books,  do  we 
find  the  same  old  “sentiments  ” with  the  name  of  a school- 
mate tagged  on  after  them.  These  verses  or  epigrams  are 
invariably  nauseating  in  their  sentiment  and  expression, 
and  the  virriters  of  them  are  always  ashamed  of  having 
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given  them  room  on  the  same  page  on  which  they  wrote 
their  names. 

From  an  album  that  lies  before  me,  I cull  some  of  these 
choice  but  time-worn  intellectual  mosaics  : 

“ Let  our  love  forever  be 
Hot  as  a cop  of  ginger  lea.” 

“When  you  are  old  and  cannot  see, 

Put  on  your  specs  and  think  of  me.” 

“ These  few  lines,  brief  and  solemn, 

Are  put  here  to  end  the  column. 

Get  wealth  and  wisdom  if  you  can, 

But  be  sure  and  get  a nice  young  man.” 

“ When  this  you  see,  as  I hope  yon  will. 

Remember  your  friend  who  wrote  up  hill.” 

“ Remember  me  when  fast  asleep. 

Remember  me  when  wide  awake. 

Remember  me  on  on  your  wedding  day. 

And  send  me  a slice  of  your  wedding  cake.” 

“ Some  write  for  honor. 

Some  for  fame ; 

I only  write  to 
Sign  my  name.” 

“ If  yon  love  me  as  I love  you 
No  knife  can  cut  our  love  in  two.” 

“ In  the  wood-box  of  your  affection 
Regard  me  as  a stick.” 

“ When  you  are  married 
And  your  old  man  cross. 

Come  over  to  my  house 
And  eat  apple-sauce.” 

There  are  others  in  the  book  of  the  same  high  order  of 
poetic  fervor  and  expression,  but  these  will  serve  to  show 
the  nature  of  all.  It  is  worth  while  to  call  the  attention 
of  pupils  to  the  puerility  of  these  verses  and  to  recommend 
their  assignment  into  the  limbo  of  disuse. 


THE  ANATOMY  OF  A BOVINE. 


1.  Tip  of  sirloin. 

2.  Middle  of  sirloin. 

3.  First  cut  of  sirloin. 

4.  Back  of  rump. 

6.  Middle  of  rump. 

6.  Face  of  rump. 

7.  Aitch  bone. 

8.  Lower  part  of  round. 

9.  Vein. 

10.  Poorer  part  of  round. 

11.  Poorer  part  of  vein. 


12.  Shin. 

13.  Boneless  flank. 

14.  Thick  flank,  with  bone. 

15.  First  cut  of  ribs  {c, 
chuck  ribs;  d,  neck). 

16.  Rattle  rand. 

17.  Second  cut  of  rattle 
rand. 

18.  Brisket  {a,  the  navel 
end ; b,  the  butt  end. 

19.  Fore  shin. 


NUMBERS  ABOVE  TEN. 

BY  ANNA  B.  BADLAM. 

Lesson  III.  — The  Number  Thirteen. 




Sight  work. 


I 


a.  Oral  Expression : Ten  and  three  are  thirteen  ; three 

and  ten  are  thirteen  ; three  from  thirteen  will 
leave  ten  ; ten  from  thirteen  will  leave  three. 

b.  Written  Expression : 

10-f3  = 13;  3 + 10=13;  13-3  = 10;  13-10  = 3 

II  

Sight  work.  I 



a.  Oral  Expression : Two  6’s  and  three  are  thirteen; 

three  and  two  5’s  are  thirteen  ; three  from  thir- 
teen will  leave  two  6’s  ; two  6’s  from  thirteen 
will  leave  three. 

b.  Written  Expression : 

5 6 

X+  X+ 

10+3  = 13;  3 + 10=13; 

III  

Sight  xuork. 


5 5 

X_2  X_2 

13-3  = 10;  13-10: 


2 2 
X_5  X£ 

= 10;  13— 10  = 3 




a.  Oral  Expression : Five  2’s  and  three  are  thirteen  ; 

three  and  five  2’s  are  thirteen ; three  from  thir- 
teen will  leave  five  2’s,  five  2’s  from  thirteen 
will  leave  three. 

b.  Written  Expression  : 

2 2 

X+  X^ 

10+3  = 13;  3+10  = 13;  13— 3 
IV 

Sight  work.  | 



a.  1st  Oral  Expression  : Nine  and  four  are  thirteen  ■; 

four  and  nine  are  thirteen ; four  from  thirteen 
will  leave  nine ; nine  from  thirteen  will  leave 
four. 

b.  1st  Written  Expression  : 

9 + 4 = 13;  4 + 9 = 13;  13-4=9;  13-9  = 4 

c.  2d  Oral  Expression  : Three  3’s  and  four  are  thirteen  ; 

four  and  three  3’s  are  thirteen  ; four  from  thir- 
teen will  leave  three  3’s ; three  3’s  from  thir- 
teen will  leave  four. 

d.  2d  Written  Expression : 

3 3 3 3 

X 3 x_3  X_3  X 3 

9 + 4 = 13;  4+  9 = 13;  13-  4^;  13-~9  = 4 
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V 

Sight  work. 



a.  1st  Oral  Expression : Eiglit  and  five  are  thirteen  ; 
five  and  eight  are  thirteen  ; five  from  thirteen 
will  leave  eight;  eight  from  thirteen  will  leave 
five. 

h.  1st  Written  Expression  : 

8 + 5==  13;  5 + 8=13;  13  — 5=8;  13—8=5 

c.  2d  Oral  Expression : Two  4’s  and  five  are  thirteen  ; 

five  and  two  4’s  are  thirteen  ; five  from  thirteen 
will  leave  two  4’s  ; two  4’s  from  thirteen  will 
leave  five. 

d.  2d  Written  Expression  : 

4 4 4 4 

X 2 X_2  X_2  X^ 

”8  + 5 = 13;  5+”8  = 13;  13-5=  8;  13-  8 = 5 


Sight  work.  1 



a.  Oral  Expression ; Four  2’s  and  five  are  thirteen  ; 
five  and  four  2’s  are  thirteen  ; five  from  thir- 
teen will  leave  four  2’s  ; four  2’s  from  thirteen 
will  leave  five. 

h.  Written  Expression: 

2  2.22 
X4  X4  X_^  X£ 

^5  = 13;  5 + 8 = 13;  13-5  = 8;  13-8  = 5 

VII 

Sight  work.  | 

®-o-» 

a.  1st  Oral  Expression  : Seven  and  six  are  thirteen  ; 
six  and  seven  are  thirteen ; six  from  thirteen 
will  leave  seven  ; seven  from  thirteen  will  leave 
six. 

h.  1st  Written  Expression  : 

74_G  — 13;  6+7  = 13;  13  — 6 = 7;  13—7  = 6 

c.  2d  Oral  Expression  : Seven  and  two  3’s  are  thirteen  ; 

two  3’s  and  seven  are  thirteen ; two  3’s  from 
thirteen  will  leave  seven  ; seven  fi-om  thirteen 
will  leave  two  3’s. 

d.  2d  Written  Expression  : 

3 3 3 3 

X^  X^  X^ 

7 + 6 = 13;  6 + 7 = 13;  13  — 6 = 7;  13 - 7 = 6 

VIII •-©-•-0-®  ©-9-0-0-® 

Sight  work.  | 

0-®  • 

a.  Oral  Expression  : Eleven  and  two  are  thirteen  ; 
two  and  eleven  are  thirteen  ; two  from  thirteen 
will  leave  eleven ; eleven  from  thirteen  will 
leave  two. 


h.  Written  Expression  : 

11+2=13;  2+11  = 13;  13-2  = 11;  13-11  = 2 

IX 

Sight  work,  I 

• 

a.  Oral  Expression  ; Twelve  and  one  are  thirteen  ; one 
and  twelve  are  thirteen  ; one  from  thirteen  will 
leave  twelve ; twelve  from  thirteen  will  leave 
one. 

h.  Written  Expression  : 

12+1  = 13;  1+12  = 13;  13—1  = 12;  13-12  = 1 

Sight  work.  \ 

• 

a.  Oral  Expression  : Six  2’s  and  one  are  thirteen  ; one 

and  six  2’s  are  thirteen  ; one  from  thirteen  will 
leave  six  2’s  ; six  2's  from  thirteen  will  leave  one. 

b.  Written  Expression  : 

2 2 2 2 

X 6 X 6 X _6  X_6 

12  + 1 = 13;  1 + 12  = 13;  13-1  = 12;  13-12  = 1 

XI  — #-9-®  — • 

Sight  work. 

0 

a.  1st  Oral  Expression : Two  6’s  and  one  are  thirteen 

one  and  two  6’s  are  13  ; one  from  thirteen  will 
leave  two  6’s  ; two  6’s  from  thirteen  will  leave 
one. 

b.  1st  Written  Expression  : 

6 6 6 6 

X^  X2  >+2 

12+1=13;  1+12=13;  13-1  = 12;  13—12=1 

c.  2d  Oral  Expression  : Four  3’s  and  one  are  thirteen ; 

one  and  four  3’s  are  thirteen ; one  from  thir- 
teen will  leave  four  3’s  ; four  3’s  from  thirteen 
will  leave  one. 

d.  2d  Written  Expression  : 

3 3 3 3 

X 4 X X ^ X_4 

12  + 1 = 13;  1 + 12  = 13;  13-1  = 12;  13-12  = 1 

XII  0-9-0-9 0-a-t  O 0-9 

Sight  u-ork.  j 

— O 9-9 

a.  Oral  Expression : Three  4’s  and  one  are  thirteen ; 

one  and  three  4’s  are  thirteen ; one  from  thir- 
teen will  leave  three  4’s  ; three  4’s  from  thirteen 
will  leave  one. 

b.  Written  Expression : 

4 4 4 4 

X 3 X 3 X_3  X_3 

12  + 1 = 13;  1 + 12  = 13;  13-1  = 12;  13-12  = 1 
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MODERN  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  — (V.)  * 

BY  A.  E.  WINSHIP. 

17.  Count  by  3’s  from  3 to  36,  and  back.  Have  this 
practiced  until  they  can  do  it  as  fast  as  they  can  speak, 
until  the  rhythm  will  have  a permanent  hold  upon  the 
mind. 

With  thoroughness,  but  not  for  such  rapidity  as  in  the 
last  case : 

Count  by  3’s  from  1 to  22  and  back. 

Count  by  3’s  from  2 to  23  and  back. 

Count  by  4’s  from  4 to  48  and  back  until  it  can  be 
done  as  fast  as  they  can  speak.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  “ table  ” of  4. 

One  great  thing  to  be  accomplished  in  arithmetical 
work  is  absolute  accuracy  and  reasonable  ultimate  rapid- 
ity in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 

Count  by  4’s  from  1 to  29  and  back  ; from  2 to  30 
and  back ; from  3 to  31  and  back.  Do  not  seek  great 
rapidity,  as  in  the  case  of  4’s,  from  4 to  48,  for  the  pur- 
pose is  entirely  different.  It  wants  to  be  a real  addition 

each  time,  and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  that,  but  a mat- 

ter of  memory,  then  stop.  After  they  have  added  them 
mentally  by  counting  them,  have  them  write  upon  the 
slate  and  add  as  they  write,  writing  first  from  the  bottom 
up,  and  then  from  the  top  down.  Then  have  them  place 
the  answer  at  the  top,  and  subtract  as  they  write. 

Add.  Subtract.  Add.  Subtract.  Add.  Subtract.  Add.  Subtract.  Add.  Subtract. 


3 22 
3 — 
3 — 
3 — 


3 23 
3 — 
3 — 
3 — 


3 — 
3 — 
1 — 


— 3 — 

— 3 — 


4 29 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
1 — 

1 


4 30 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 


4 31 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
4 — 
3 — 


When  they  have  added  and  subtracted  these  vocally, 
until  they  are  accurate  in  their  answers  every  time,  then 
have  them  write  each  number  as  they  have  been  spealciny 
it,  writing  upward  first,  then  downward,  not  saying  any- 
thing as  they  write  : 


22 

23 

29 

30 

31 

19 

20 

25 

26 

27 

16 

17 

21 

22 

23 

13 

14 

17 

18 

19 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

18.  Having  taught  the  measurements  and  practiced 
the  class  with  these  additions,  teach  with  little  delay  and 
no  use  of  objects  : 


‘Copyright,  1887. 


9-f4  = 13  9 + 6 = 15 

8 + 5 = 13  8 + 7 = 15 

7 + 6 = 13 

9 + 7 = 16 

9 + 5 = 14 

8 + 6 = 14  9 + 8 = 17 

There  is  no  excuse  for  teaching  other  combinations. 

If  the  child  has  been  well  taught  to  this  jioint  it  will  do 
him  good  to  use  his  brain  in  regard  to  the  higher  combi- 
nations. This  is  the  limit  of  simple  combinations. 

19.  Count  by  5’s  from  1 to  31  and  back  ; from  2 to 

32  and  back  ; from  3 to  33  and  back ; from  4 to  34  and 

back. 

Use  examples  upon  the  hoax'd  as  in  section  16. 

Comit  by  6’s  from  6 to  72  and  back,  and  learn  it  by 
heart.  Count  by  6’s  from  1 to  43  and  back  ; from  2 to 

44  and  back  ; from  3 to  45  and  back  ; from  4 to  46  and 

back ; fi'om  5 to  47  and  back. 

Use  examples  upon  the  board  as  in  section  16. 

30.  Teach  that  each  of  the  numbers  multijxlied  is  a 
factor.  Be  careful  that  they  fully  appreciate  what  a 
factor  is,  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  mistaking  it  for 
anything  else. 

Each  child  should  then  state  what  he  thinks  a factor  is, 
and  then  each  should  criticise  the  others  until  they  get 
the  correct  idea  and  are  able  to  put  it  in  words.  Do  not 
have  them  memorize  any  definition,  but  ask  them  fre- 
quently what  a factor  is,  and  let  them  state  as  best  they 
can.  Let  it  be  a fresh  thinking  out  of  the  statement  until 
they  know  it  so  well  that  they  do  not  need  to  so  think. 

In  the  same  general  way  teach,  when  used,  what  the 
multipdier,  multiplicand,  product,  divisor,  dividend,  and 
quotient  are.  No  definitions  are  to  be  learned  ; no  state- 
ment by  the  teacher  is  to  be  given ; no  special  time  is  to 
be  assigned  for  this  teaching,  but  these  six  names  are  to 
be  used  and  understood  when  the  right  time  comes. 
There  is  no  occasion  at  present  to  state  what  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  subtrahend,  minuend, 
or  remainder  is,  and  they  need  not  be  taught  or  used. 

Teach : 

2x  7 = 14  2x9  = 18  2xH  = 22 

of  14  = 7 i of  18  = 9 ^ of  22  = 11 

3 X 6 = 15  2 X 10  = 20  2 x 12  = 24 

i of  15  =5  4x5  = 20  3x8  = 24 

i of  20  = 10  4 X 6 = 24 

X 8 = 16  i of  20  = 5 ^ of  24  = 12 

4 X 4 = 16  i of  24  = 8 

^ of  16=  8 i of  24  = 6 

i of  16  = 4 

Ex;::alu  and  hei’cafter  use  tlie  sign  of  div’s’on  (-^)  as 
signifying  the  same  as  the  fractional  ex])resbi(,>,n. 


5 X 5 — 25 
25  ^ 5 = 5 
3 X 9 = 27 
27  -T-  3 = 9 


4 X 7 = 28 

28  4 = 7 

3 X 10  = 30 

5 X 6 = 30 


30+  3 = 10 
30  ^ 5 = 6 
4 X 8 = 32 
32  -f-  4 = 8 
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A STUDY  IN  WORDS. 

BT  WINTHROP. 

the  newly  rich  Frenchman  was  astonished 
Vy  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  talking  prose  all 
his  life,  he  but  expressed  in  his  astonishment  what  a child 
feels  when  he  comes  to  learn  the  same  fact.  Children 
are  always  interested  in  the  tools  of  a craft,  and  the  words 
they  use  are  ever  a source  of  interest  to  them.  Nothing 
gives  them  keener  delight  than  to  find  that  some  word 
has  a meaning  apart  from  the  bald  idea  of  which  it  is  the 
medium  of  expression. 

I It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  make  a study  of  some  of  the 
words  which  have  in  themselves  a history,  and  explain 
these  to  a class  as  the  words  come  into  use.  It  matters 
little  if  the  explanation  be  real  or  fanciful,  it  will  serve 
its  purpose,  and  that  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  words  of 
our  language,  awaken  interest  in  their  derivation,  and 
create  a love  for  their  study.  Take  some  of  the  common 
words,  and  tell  the  class  the  story  of  their  life.  Such 
works  as  Rambles  Among  Words,  by  Swinton  ; Words 
and  Their  Uses,  by  Grant  White  ; Americanisms,  by 
Bartlett,  and  others,  will  prove  well-nigh  inexhaustible  to 
the  clever  teacher  and  furnish  a source  of  pleasure  to 
pupils.  A few  words  are  given  to  show  what  may  be 
done  by  them  by  way  of  illustration. 

Sincere  : Said  to  he  derived  from  two  Latin  words, — 
sine  without,  and  cera  wax.  It  is  related  that  the  Greeks 
made  fine  vases,  which,  in  workmanship  and  finish,  sur- 
passed any  made  by  the  best  artists  in  other  countries. 
It  required  many  months,  even  years,  to  fabricate  a vase, 
and  when  finished  it  was  sold  to  the  merchants  of  other 
nations  for  fabulous  sums.  The  Romans  were  the  chief 
purchasers  of  these  Grecian  vases.  It  would  occasionally 
happen  that  when  a vase  which  had  cost  months  of  labor 
was  nearly  finished,  or  in  process  of  transportation,  it 
would  meet  with  a mishap,  and  a piece  would  be  nicked 
out  of  it  or  a crack  made  in  its  side.  Not  to  lose  the 
labor  already  given  to  it,  it  was  customary  to  fill  the 
crack  or  mend  the  broken  place  with  wax,  which,  being 
deftly  colored,  would  harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  vase 
and  pass  undiscovered  by  the  purchaser.  This  “ trick  of 
the  trade  ” was  successful  for  a time,  but  it  was  eventu- 
ally discovered,  and  then  the  would-be  purchasers  adopted 
the  plan  of  submitting  the  vase  to  heat,  when,  if  there 
was  any  concealed  wax,  it  would  melt  and  the  fraud  be 
exposed.  From  this  it  became  customary  to  say  that  an 
uncracked  vase  was  sine  cera,  without  wax,  and  so  by  a 
natural  sequence  it  became  a habit  of  speech  to  say  of  a 
man  who  had  a good  reputation,  a good  character,  who 
was  whole-souled,  honest,  faithful, — that  he  was  sine 
cera,  sincere.  This  may  be  and  may  not  be  the  true 
origin  of  tlie  word  sincere,  but  the  story  of  it  never  fails  to 
awaken  a lively  interest  in  theminds  of  children  when  it  is 
told  them.  There  are  of  course  other  legends  connected 


with  the  word,  and  any  of  themmay  serve  as  well  as  the 
one  given  above.  Some  other  words  with  histories  are 
‘‘  maudlin,”  derived  from  Magdalen  ; “ tawdry,”  from 
St.  Ethelred  ; “ cat’s  cradle,”  from  cratch  cradle,  the 
“ cat  ” being  a corruption  of  cratch,  a rack  into  which 
hay  was  put  for  cattle,  etc. 


LESSONS  IN  LINES. 


STRAIGHT  LINE, 


Hold  a string  tight  and  ask  them  to  draw  a line 
like  it,  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  Have  pupils 
name  or  point  to  the  straight  lines  in  the  room, — edges  of 
desks,  doors,  etc. 

A curved  line.  Hold  the 
string  at  each  end  so  that  it 
will  sag.  A line  not  straight 
but  bending  in  all  parts  alike.  Have  pupils  name  or 
point  to  curved  lines. 

A crooked  line.  Draw  such  a 
^ curving  line  that  is  not 

regular.  Have  them  name  or  point  to  crooked  lines. 

A vertical  line.  (Explain  that  all  lines  are  straight  1 
lines  unless  otherwise  indicated.)  One  that  is  straight  1 
up  and  down,  or  one  that  is  at  right  angles  with  the  floor. 

A horizontal  line , one  that  is  straight  across, 

or  one  that  is  in  all  its  parts  the  same  distance  from  the 
floor. 

An  oblique  line  a line  that  is  neither  horizontal 

nor  vertical. 

Parallel  lines,  lines  that  are  everywhere  the  same  dis- 
tance apart,  or  lines  that  will  not  meet  though  produced 
indefinitely  at  either  end. 

Parallel  curves,  a series  of  two  or  more  curves  that 
satisfy  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  case  of  parallel 
lines. 

From  these  elementary  lines  combinations  may  be  made 
as  illustrated  below,  involving  vertical  parallels,  horizontal 
parallels,  oblique  parallels,  etc. 


In  each  case,  as  shown  in  the  first  few  paragraphs,  have 
the  pupils  name  or  point  to  lines  similar  to  those  under 
discussion. 


Do  not  get  discouraged  with  the  work  that  multiplies 
and  magnifies  itself. 
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MEMORY.  GEMS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1888. 

BY  SUSAN  TRUE,  8ALSBUKY  POINT,  MASS. 

Wednesday,  February  1st. 

OD  hears  what  we  are  saying  now ; 

Oh,  what  a wondrous  thought! 

Our  heavenly  Father,  teach  ns  how 
To  love  Thee  as  we  ought. 

Thursday,  2d. 

It  is  pleasant  to  stand  with  the  highest, 

If  only  to  share  in  their  view ; 

To  be  friends  with  the  best  and  the  wisest. 

But  ’tis  more  to  be  honest  and  true. 

Friday,  3d. 

Make  ns  wise  and  make  us  good  I 
Make  us  strong  for  time  of  trial ; 

Teach  us  temperance,  self-denial, 

Patience,  kindness,  fortitude! 

— E.  B.  Kane,  1820 ; Mary  Howitt. 

Monday,  6th. 

Waste  not  moments, — no,  nor  words, 

In  telling  what  you  could  do 

Some  other  time  ; the  present  is 
For  doing  what  you  should  do.  — Phoebe  Cary. 

Tuesday,  7th. 

Joy  and  Temperance  and  Kepose 

Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor’s  nose. 

—H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Wednesday,  8th. 

Don’t  do  right  unwillingly. 

And  stop  to  plan  and  measure ; 

’Tis  working  with  the  heart  and  soul. 

That  makes  our  duty  pleasure.  — Phoebe  Cary. 

Thursday,  9th. 

Don’t  ever  go  hunting  for  pleasures, — 

They  cannot  be  found  thus,  I know  ; 

Nor  yet  fall  a digging  for  treasures. 

Unless  with  the  spade  and  the  hoe! 

— Alice  Cary, 

Friday,  10th. 

Let  ns  then  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a heart  for  any  fate ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Monday,  13th. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right, — as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, — let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in. — Abraham  Lincoln,  1809. 

Tuesday,  14th. 

In  short,  ’tis  no  better  than  thieving. 

Though  thief  \a  a harsh  name  to  call ; 

Good  things  to  be  always  receiving. 

And  never  to  give  back  at  all.  — A,  Cary. 

Wednesday,  15tu. 

If  yon  want  to  have  riches. 

And  want  to  have  friends. 

Don’t  trample  the  means  down 
And  look  for  tire  ends. 


Thursday,  16th. 

To  conscience  be  true,  and  to  man  true. 

Keep  faith,  hope,  and  love,  in  your  breast, 

And  when  you  have  done  all  you  can  do. 

Why,  then  yon  may  trust  for  the  rest. 

— A,  Cary. 

Friday,  17th. 

Don’t  just  sit  and  pray 
For  increase  of  your  store. 

But  work  ; who  will  help  himself. 

Heaven  helps  more. 

Monday,  20th. 

All  endearing  cleanliness, 

Virtue  next  to  godliness. 

Easiest,  cheapest,  needful’st  duty. 

To  the  body  health  and  beauty. 

Who  that’s  human  would  refuse  it. 

When  a little  water  does  it  ? 

— Charles  Lamb,  1775;  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb. 

Tuesday,  21st. 

In  speaking  of  a person’s  faults. 

Pray  don’t  forget  your  own  ; 

Remember  those  in  homes  of  glass. 

Should  never  throw  a stone. 

Wednesday,  22d. 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge. — George  Washington,  1732;  James 
Russell  Lowell,  1819. 

Thursday,  23d. 

Do  your  best,  your  very  best. 

And  do  it  every  day. 

Little  boys  and  little  girls ; 

That  is  the  wisest  way, 

Friday,  24th. 

Whatever  work  comes  to  your  hand. 

At  home,  or  at  your  school. 

Do  your  best  with  right  good  will ; 

It  is  a golden  rule. 

Monday,  27th. 

For  he  who  always  does  his  best. 

His  best  will  better  grow  ; 

But  he  who  shirks  or  slights  his  task. 

He  lets  the  better  go. 

Tuesday,  28th. 

What  if  your  lessons  should  be  hard  ? 

You  need  not  yield  to  sorrow ; 

For  he  who  bravely  works  to-day. 

His  tasks  grow  light  to-morrow, 

Wednesday,  29th. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow,  1807. 


The  teacher  is  to  shape  the  lives  as  well  as  the  thought 
of  his  puj)il8. 


— A.  Cary. 
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•lOOl-aVElSTION 


Campbell's  Economic  School  Register. 

By  Prof.  M.  S.  CAMPBELL, 

Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Superior  to  anything  in  the  market,  in  economy  of 
time  and  price. 

Superior  to  anything  in  the  market  in  excellence  of 
manufacture  and  artistic  appearance. 


loot  Questions  unci  Answers 

ON 

UIVITEl*  STATE.S  IIISTORV,  ORAMITIAR. 

OEORRAEIIV,  ARITHMETIC, 

TIIEORV  AIVD  PRACTICE  OF  TEACIIINC:, 
PllVSlOEOOY  A^ID  lIlTRIEiVE. 

By  prof.  B.  a.  HATHAWAY. 

Price,  Bound  in  Cloth,  each  50  ceutM. 

OTHERS  TO  FOLLOW. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

Teachers^  Supervisors,  ami  Others, 


WE  will  send  the  entire  set  of  six  hooks,  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  for  $3.50,  and  if,  on  examina- 
tion, they  are  not  found  desirable,  we  will  refund  the 


amount. 

The  author  of  the  above  books  has  had  many  years’  experience  in 
teacliiii!;,  and  in  liis  books  lie  lias  asked  every  eonceivalile  question 
that  would  be  likely  ever  to  come  up,  even  in  the  most  riKid  examina- 
tion. Every  question  has  a coinplete  ami  concise  answer  just  below 
it,  — tile  question  beius'  in  Italics  and  the,  answer  in  Roman  letters. 
Tliere  are  oilier  question  books  pnidislied,  ranging  in  iirices  from  10 
cents  to  §1  75  eacli.  but  even  the  highest  price  book  is  not  half  as  com- 
plete, on  a single  branch,  as  f liese  are  for  50  cents.  We  repeat  it,  there 
are  no  other  books  published  tliat  at  all  compare  with  these  iu  aiding 
Teachers  and  Students  iu  preparing  for  exaininations. 

Many  teacliers  are  using  these  Question  Books  in  their  schools  in 
the  place  of  textbooks.  — They  are  so  complete,  and  sace  teachers  an 
immense ainoiuit  of  hard  work,  everything  difficuli  lieing  explamed- 

Tliey  ought  to  l.e  in  tlie  liands  of  every  one  seeking  knowledge. 
Purchase  one  copy  and  you  will  want  all  of  llieni. 

Remit  liy  Post  (>ffice  Afoiiey  Order,  American  Express  Order,  Regis- 
tered I.eller.  O'  /lack  I>i-"/'t. 

Tliese  ( jii-stion  Books  are  alisnliitely  witlioiit  a rival  ill  preparing  for 
r.x  oninations,  for  reviewing  Pupils  iu  Scliool,  or  fur  use  as  Reference 
Books. 

Tliey  can  lie  sold  iu  every  family  that  has  children  to  educate. 

The  author  of  these  hooks  is  an  Experienced  Teacher. 


PEEASE  READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  TIIEYI. 

Every  testimonial  printed  liere  is  genuine;  not  oue  was  solicited  or 
iiidiieed  by  gift  of  hooks  or  otlier  consideration. 

“ 1 have  a sid  of  vour  (jnesfion  Books,  and  t flunk  tiiey  are  file  he.st 
I ever  saw.  1 woo'd  nol  take  twice  tlie  amount  I paid  tor  I In  in  if  I 
Coiild  iimI  get  another  se.,”— U.  O.  Sankev  (leaclier),  Rluvmiille, 
Seneca  Con  nig.  Ohio. 

I liave  in^l  reeeiveil  your  Question  Bonk  on  Geography.  After  due 
delilieration  I am  coondent  in  saying  tliat  lliey  supply  a want  long  felt 
in  tlie  teacliers'  circle,  as  well  as  for  reviews  in  classes.  I predict  for 
them  an  iniineiise  sale.”— W.  Hole  (teaclier),  Montezuma.  Oluo. 

“Tlie  set  tliat  I received  some  days  ago  lias  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion. and  deserves  Uie  praise  of  all  earnest  teachers.” — A.  E.  Long, 
Salem.  Ohio, 

I am  so  delighted  witli  voiir  Question  Books  I liave  gotten  some  of  I 
mv  fnemis  to  ord'-r  limiiediatidv.”  — JlLSS  Elvise  Hemphill  (of  I 
ll.irdio  G'llleg.  ),  .1/c.rd-o  .l/(,s,soort. 

” Vonr  (jncslioo  ll.inks  are  jnst  what  we  want  for  review.”— M.  E. 
Sp.uiic  Ue.ichei  ),  Chicago.  Huron  Connlg,  Ohio.  ' 


THIS  REGISTER  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWDG  MERITS : 

It  lias  been  prepared  by  a practical  teacher,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of 
long  experience  in  schools  of  different  grades. 

The  “ block  system,”  first  used  in  this  Regi.ster.  and  leading  partly 
to  the  use  of  the  term  “economic”  in  describing  tliem,  secures  great 
condensation  of  reports.  The  name  of  each  pupil  is  written  hut  once 
during  tlie  school  year,  and,  at  its  close,  his  record  of  attendance  for 
the  entire  year  is  before  the  teacher’s  eye  for  examination  and  com- 
parison. „ 

The  manner  of  binding  deserves  your  attention.  By  a simple  ar- 
rangement the  inside  pages,  or  ‘'fillings.”  can  he  removed  easily  and 
quickly  when  ail  the  spaces  for  names  have  been  used,  and  filed  away, 
and  a new  set  of  " fillings  ” be  sewed  in.  Tims  tlie  same  outside  cover 
may  be  used  for  maiiv  years,  and  the  expense  for  records  lie  very  ma- 
terially redueed.  This  makes  the  Register  truly  ‘'economic.” 

Ill  the  manufacture  of  tliese  Registers  only  Hie  very  liesf  material  is 
used.  Tlie  paper  is  the  very  best  ledger  paper,  carefully  ruled,  and 
will  bear  a niimiier  of  erasures.  The  general  make-up  of  tlie  book  is 
excel  lent.  We  lielieve  that  no  otlier  book  is  as  neat  and  attractive  as 

tliis  in  appearance.  

*'We  use ‘Canipben’s  Economic  School  Register  ’ find  like  it  very 
much.”- SUPT.  H,  C.  E’oui),  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  SCHOOL  REGISTER. 

(CojnjriglUed.) 

In  attractive  Board  Covers  with  removable  inside,  - - 75  cts. 

Renewing  Fillers,  Manilla  Covi  rs, 35  cts. 

Tills  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently  maniifaotnred  Register 
made  iu  the  country.  Its  ufUitii  is  imt  less  aniiareiit  than  its  aOislie 
merit.  The  Block  system,  originated  and  copynglited  by  Professor 
Campbell,  is  most  economical  of  time  in  keeping  Hie  record,  and,  by 
tlie  really  wonderful  eondensalioii  whidi  it  peniiits.  is  just  as  econom- 
ical of  money  One  Register,  which  will  last  an  ordinary  Sehool  two 
years,  costs  Init  75  cts.,  by  mail,  postpaid  ; and  a renewing  Filler,  last- 
ing as  mucli  longer,  costs  less  tliaii  lialf  as  mucU. 


CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  EXAMINATION  RECORD. 

Board  Covers,  by  mail,  postpaid,  . . - 25  cents. 

Tiiis  lias  a'l  tlie  nierirs  of  diirabilitv,  neatness,  and  economy  nf  time 
and  prii'e,  possessed  by  ihe  preceding,  and  will  lie  sent  on  approval  iu 
same  way,  snliject  to  refund  of  price  upon  retiu  n. 

SFEt'l  4 i,  IVOTIC'E.— On  receipt  nf  price,  we  will  mail  a copy  of 
eitlier  liook  to  any  address,  and  if,  on  exaiiiiiiatlop,  it  is  not  desired  we 
will,  npoii  its  ret' I II,  p 'sipaid  in  good  condition,  and  witbiu  season- 
able time.  refund  tlie  lull  aniouiit. 


WORDS  CORRECTLY  SPOKEN.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery. 

I’li.I).  Retail  pi  iee,  15  cents. 

Bound  ii.  exira  cbiili,  stamped  in  idack  and  gold,  printed  with  red 
line  liorders.  wiiiilv  wi'ilien  valuable  to  all  who  would  speak  their 
nioilier  tongue  willi  accipai'y. 

iPULAR  SYNONYMS.  Cloth,  32ino.  Price,  10  cents.  By 


poi 


•Ills 


Tweiitv  five  tlionsand  words  in  ordinary  use.  Accurate,  clieap,  ele- 
gant. Eleganlly  stamped  in  Ink  and  Gold. 

RUSK’S  MODEL  SELECTIONS.  Nos.  I„  II.,  III.,  and  IV. 

Hiiiier,  2.5  (MMits;  liManis.  4»M‘Hnts  . , , 

No  I contains  a chapter  on  ilie  Principles  of  Flocntion,  einin’acing 
the  snhiect  of  FJernentarv  Sounds,  Pitch,  Volume.  Quality,  Movement, 
Aceent.'  Kmpliasiki.  Articnhilion,  (jesture,  etc.  No.  IV.,  is  clcvotetl  to 

selections  f'lr  the  Yonnu. 

Lithographed  Covers,  about  IqO  pages,  12mo,  in  each  number. 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Slationers. 

t»a,  t»5,  tiT  EUCLID  AVENUE,  CLEVEEAKD,  OHIO, 

rUJU.ISlIERS’  AGEXTS  FOR  AROVE. 

Messrs.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  & CO.,  25  Clintou  Place,  N.  T.  | THE  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  PUBLISniXC  CO.,  36  BoiiU  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ameeican  Teachee. 


“WITH  SUHHL.E3IEJVT. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 


fOld  Series,  Vol.  XI.,  No.  7.  ) 
(New  Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  7.  ) 

Boston,  March,  1888. 

’ ■ (3  feoMEKSET  St.,  Boston.  ) 

BOTANY  FOE  ALL  GRADES. 

Hooker’s 

SCIENCE  PRIMER  OF  BOTANY.  Fully  illustrated. 

A very  interesting  and  valuable  little  work,  designed  to  supply  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  principal  facts  of  plant  life,  together  with  the  means  to  observe  plants  method- 
ically and  accurately. 

Introduction  Price,  35  cents. 

Youmans’ 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Designed  to  cultivate  the 

observing  powers  of  children. 

The  true  objective  method  applied  to  elemwtary  science  teaching.  Plants  themselves 
are  the  objects  of  study.  The  pupil  is  told  very  little,  and  from  the  beginning  throughout 
he  is  sent  to  the  plant  to  get  his  knowledge  of  the  plant. 

Introduction  Price,  64  cents. 

Youmans’ 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY.  A Practical  Guide  to  the 

Classification  of  Plants,  with  a Popular  Flora. 

In  this  work  the  pupil  is  introduced  to  the  study  of  Botany  by  direct  observation  of  veg- 
etable forms.  The  book  provides  for  the  study  of  all  those  features  that  are  used  in  classi- 
fication, and  illustrates  by  practical  examples  the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  observations  in 
Systematic  Botany. 

Introduction  Price,  $1.20. 

Bentley’s 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  Prepared  as  a sequel  to 

Descriptive  Botany  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  account  of  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany,  or  of  the  inner  and  minute  organisms  and  activities  of  plants. 

Introduction  Price,  $1.20. 

Henslow’s 

BOTANICAL  CHARTS.  Thoroughly  modified  and 

adapted  for  use  in  the  United  States  by  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  Six  charts 
mounted  on  rollers,  containing  nearly  five  hundred  figures,  colored  to  the 
life,  which  represents  twenty-four  orders  and  more  than  forty  species  of 
plants. 

Price  per  set  (with  key)  mounted  on  Excelsior  Map  Supporter,  $19.2.5 ; without  Sup- 
porter, $15.75. 

Specimen  copies  mailed  post  paid,  to  teachers  for  examination  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  prices.  Send 
for  full  descriptive  circulars,  catalogue,  ^'■Educational  Notes.” 


D. 

NEW  YORK, 


APPLETON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

BOSTON,  OUICAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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GROWIMO  IW  POPUI.ARITY  EVERY  »A% 

ISfofinkl  Mu^id  ^ekdef^  ki\d 

JOHN  W.  TTTPTS  AND  H.  E.  HOLT. 

WHY  ? I 


JbSY  JUxlrM  vv.  j-urio 

1.  TJiev  are  the  most  thoroiujhly  systematic,  jmogressive,  compile, 
“ I7t4  are  the  most  musical.  \antl  economical. 

They  are  the  easiest  to  teach. 


T t JlA.  9 if.  '±ney  are  znv 

^ Every  Teacher  should  ser^d  40  cents  for  Teachers’  Manna!  explaining  and  iUustrating  the  course.  Catalogue  and  Pnce- 
listed  School  Publications,  Maps,  and  Illustrative  School  Apparatus  mailed  free. 

SILVER  ROGERS,  & CO.,  PubUshers,  50  Bromjaeld  Street,  Boston. 

, 134  & 136  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

9 Bond  St.,  New  York  . e . MAXWELL  & CO. 

FRANK  D.  BEATTYS.  New  York  Manager.  s.  A.  wiaawhi-u 


A RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

For  aeqiMlntinij  puptlo  tolth  tiui  best  literature  of  our  language  is  offered  in  the 
of^65mmba-?iHClmles  selecUoms  from  Byrm, 

eov^ir  Z^JL^ZZrtTlntrynUed  Smtes,WtpaU.  One  dozen  eoptes  for 

i7lfc^ts.  send  for  eireaher  giving  titles. 

CLARK  & MAYNARD,  Publishers,  771  Broadway  and  67  & 69  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  75  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


H.  I.  SMITH,  24  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


JAGIID 

( LIQXJIO.  ) 

A preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Ex- 
haustion, iWestion,  Headache,  Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  Etc. 

PRESCRIBED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  COMBINES  WELL  WITH  SUCH  STIMULANTS  AS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE. 

It  makes  a dplicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free.  Rumford  Chemkal  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

OEW.VRE  of  IMITATIOIVH. 


Ameeican  Teacher 


VoL.  XT. 


Devoted  to  the  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching. 


No.  7. 


I DON’T  BELIEVE  IT, -DO  YOU? 

BY  JULIA  K.  MAY. 

iJV  OME  people  say  that  teachers  are  prim 
^ And  stiff  as  a corner  post, 

That  they  meter  and  measure  every  limb 
Of  the  forest  from  mountain  to  coast  ; 

That  they  bend  clear  back  till  they  almost  break 
Their  bodies  right  in  two, 

And  sleep  and  wink  by  the  rules  they  make  ; 

I don’t  believe  it, — 

Do  yon  ? 

Some  people  say  that  teachers  are  cross. 

With  their  foreheads  all  in  a scowl ; 

That  they  like  the  switch  to  whirl  and  toss 
And  make  the  urchins  howl  ; 

That  their  hearts  are  like  a granite  rock. 

And  their  souls  of  an  ebon  hue  ; 

That  they  hate  the  poor  little  lambs  of  the  flock  ; 

I don’t  believe  it, — 

Do  you  ? 

Some  people  say  that  teachers  are  fools 
Who  think  they  are  wondrous  wise. 

That  they  jump  into  a bramble  of  rules 
And  put  out  their  common  sense  eyes ; 

That  they  think  a thought  to  them  unknown 
Is  not  worth  bringing  to  view  ; 

That  they  know  so  much  there’s  no  room  for  more  ; 
I don’t  believe  it, — 

Do  you  ? 

Some  people  say  ’tis  an  easy  thing 
To  teach  a “ district  school  ” 

If  common  sense  in  front  you  bring 
And  keep  your  temper  cool ; 

That  there’s  no  need  of  so  much  fuss 
And  talk  and  friction,  too; 

That  they’d  do  thus,  and  thus,  and  thus  ; 

I wish  they’d  try  it, — 

Don’t  you  ? 

Some  people  say,  or  they  ought  to  say, 

That  teachers  are  very  strange 
Who  only  think  of  the  present  day 
And  have  no  wider  range 
Than  their  little  room  ; who  never  know 
That  the  work  they  are  trying  to  do 
Down  the  rippling  ages  will  ebb  or  flow. 

I won’t  forget  it,— 

Will  you  ? 


She  dwells  by  the  great  Kenhawa’s  side, 
n valleys  green  and  cool. 

And  all  her  hopes  and  all  her  pride 
Are  in  her  village  school.  — Lonyfdlo 


MY  PUPIL. 

BY  ESTHER  CONVERSE. 

HAVE  seen  him  to-day.  Fie  lies  in  a darkened  room. 
_ The  little  restless  feet  are  restless  no  longer.  The 
brown  hands  that  seemed  ever  in  mischief  are  folded.  The 
bright  eyes  that  looked  so  roguishly  into  my  own,  or  that 
filled  with  tears  of  penitence  or  pain,  are  closed.  The 
tangled  hair  is  brushed  smoothly  away  from  the  broad 
forehead.  I had  not  noticed  the  well-shaped  head  in  the 
schoolroom.  Even  the  hands  looked  strangely  unfa- 
miliar. They  were  rough,  grimy  little  hands,— the  hands 
I knew, — and  when  I dealt  them  sharp,  stinging  blows  they 
struggled  in  my  own. 

How  could  I,  a strong  woman,  strike  a child  ? What  a 
confession  of  weakness!  I,  an  educated,  disciplined 
woman,  have  used  brute  force  to  gain  obedience  from  a 
motherless  child.  The  tender  flesh  must  have  quivered 
with  pain ; the  sensitive  child-spirit  must  have  been 
wounded  to  the  quick. 

I knew  he  had  no  mother  There  was  no  one  to  give 
the  good-night  kiss  ; no  one  to  listen  to  his  childish  com- 
plaints ; no  one  to  wipe  away  tears  of  grief  or  anger. 

I remember  now  that  he  was  not  a naughty  child  ; he 
was  thoughtless  and  roguish,  but  he  was  neither  sly  nor 
ill-tempered.  He  never  attempted  to  deceive  ; he  frankly 
acknowledged  his  little  faults. 

Was  it  his  fault  that  he  had  no  love  for  his  lessons  ? 

I punished  him  when  his  spelling-lesson  was  unlearned, 
yet  it  failed  to  make  him  love  his  spelling-book.  I did  not 
explain  the  difficult  words  in  his  reading-lesson,  but  I held 
him  up  to  ridicule  when  he  stumbled  and  miscalled  them. 

I remember  the  flush  that  crept  to  the  tangled  hair,  and 
the  sudden  burst  of  tears.  Poor  little  .Johnny  ! it  is  not 
strange  that  he  disliked  school.  But  he  was  certainly  a 
very  trying  child ; there  is  some  excuse  for  me.  He  was 
never  for  a moment  quiet.  He  was  often  the  cause  of 
disorder  in  the  room  and  raised  many  a laugh  among  the 
children.  He  was  an  inveterate  whisperer  ; punishment 
availed  nothing  in  his  case.  I am  sure  no  teacher  would 
have  been  patient  under  such  provocation.  There  was 
always  a hum  in  his  corner  of  the  room. 

Well,  the  little  lips  are  silent  now.  I would  like  to 
hear  them  whisper,  “ Teacher,  I love  you  ; you  have  been 
kind  to  me.  I would  like  to  see  the  blue  eyes  open  and  the 
roguish  look  come  back  to  them  while  he  said,  “ I’m  just 
making  believe.  I’m  doing  it  for  fun.”  I would  like  to 
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see  him  spring  from  the  bed  and  come  back  to  life  and 
light. 

His  eyes  will  open  to  brighter  light ; his  merry  voice 
will  ring  out  in  gentler  tones  among  his  angel  compan- 
ions. There  will  be  no  more  pain  for  Johnny.  His 
teacher  will  be  gentle  and  loving  ; his  life  will  be  full  of 
joy.  I will  not  mourn  for  him,  but  I may,  I must  grieve 
that  I am  so  unfitted  for  my  work.  May  patience,  wis- 
dom, and  strength  be  mine. 

When  I hear  the  ill-timed  laugh  or  the  thoughtless 
whisper,  let  me  remember  Johnny’s  sealed  lips,  and  by 
gentle  means  try  to  accomplish  the  desired  end.  When  I 
take  again  the  stained,  roughened  hand  in  my  own,  let  it 
not  be  to  inflict  pain,  but  that  I may  lead  an  undisci- 
plined child  in  kindness  and  love. 

When  the  restless  feet  chafe  my  tired  nerves  or  torture 
my  aching  head,  let  me  remember  the  little  feet  that  has- 
tened from  my  room  one  day  never  to  return,  and  let  pa- 
tience have  her  perfect  work.  Johnny’s  school  life  was 
not  successful,  but  his  companions  shall  profit  by  it. 

I have  seen  my  little  pupil  to-day  alone  in  a darkened 


TENNYSON’S  “BUGLE  SONG.” 

BY  KATE  L.  BROWN. 

^ ‘CHILDREN,”  said  Miss  Thomas,  one  bright  after- 
noon  in  October,  “ if  you  were  to  choose  your  very 
prettiest  song,  what  would  it  be  ? ” 

A few  hands  came  up  instantly,  but  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  were  evidently  putting  on  their  “ thinking  caps  ” 
before  replying.  Down  in  the  very  front  row  a dear  little 
fat  five-year-old  was  trying  hard  to  restrain  her  impatience. 
She  had  one  hand  held  up  high,  and  the  duty  of  the  left 
hand  seemed  to  be  to  keep  the  right  in  order. 

Miss  Thomas  waited  until  half  of  the  entire  school  de- 
cided, then  turning  to  little  five-year-old  said,  “I  will  let 
Delia  answer,  she  seems  to  want  to  so  much.” 

“ I think  ‘ Sweet  and  Low  ’ is  the  prettiest. 

“I  like  ‘The  Brook,’”  said  Walter,  a thoughtful  boy 
of  ten. 

“ Why  do  you  like  it,  Walter  ? ” 

“ I like  it  because  it  tells  about  things  out  of  doors.” 
“Don’t  you  think  ‘ What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say?’  is 
very  sweet.  Miss  Thomas  ?”  (This  from  Amy,  aged  eight.) 

“ I love  ‘ Sweet  and  Low  ’ best,”  said  Alice ; “ the  pict- 
ure is  so  lovely.” 

“ Carrie,  will  you  tell  us  about  the  first  verse  ? ” 

“I  see  the  ocean.  The  sun  has  gone  down,  and  the 
water  is  very  still.  A soft  breeze  comes  over  the  water. 
There  is  a new  moon  just  ready  to  sink  down  behind  the 
water.  The  poem  calls  it  a ‘ dying  ’ moon.” 

“ In  the  second  verse,”  says  Susie,  eagerly,  “ it  tells  us 

that, — . , . , . , 

‘ Father  will  come  to  his  bird  in  the  nest. 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 

Under  the  silver  moon.’ 


It  is  so  lovely  there.  I like  the  music  swelling  out  so 
after  we’ve  been  singing  softly.  It  seems  just  as  beautiful 
every  time  you  hear  it.  Why  is  it  we  don’t  get  tired  of 
such  a song.  Miss  Thomas  ? ” 

“Perhaps  you  can  answer  your  own  questiop,”  replied 
Miss  Thomas,  smiling. 

“ Well,  I like  ‘ Sweet  and  Low  ’ because  it  gives  you 
such  lovely  pictures.” 

“ Suppose  I should  tell  you  that  the  same  man  wrote 
all  three  of  the  poems,  could  you  tell  me  one  of  his  great- 
est talents  ? ” 

“ He  can  make  us  see  the  picture  he  has  in  his  own 
mind,”  answered  Florence. 

“Don’t  you  remember  what  you  told  us  the  day  we 
sang  ‘ Sweet  and  Low  ’ to  Miss  J.  ? ” 

“Yes;  and  how  many  of  you  can  tell  what  it  was? 
Pauline,  you  may  try.” 

Little  brown-eyed  Pauline  looked  very  proud  and  happy 
at  being  chosen. 

“ I can’t  say  it  very  good,”  she  began.  “ You  told  us  to 
sing  so  nice  that  we  could  make  Miss  J.  see  what  we  did.” 

“ Bravo ! my  little  girl.  Children,  one  man  did  write 
all  three  of  the  poems.  His  name  was  Alfred  Tennyson, 
and  he  is  Queen  Victoria’s  poet.  His  poems  are  like 
pictures  and  music  both.” 

“ Will  he  come  into  school  some  day  ? ” inquires  Maud. 

“ I fear  not.  Mr.  Tennyson  is  an  old  man  now,  and 
lives  in  England.  Would  you  like  to  learn  another  of 
his  poems,  more  beautiful,  even,  than  ‘ Sweet  and  Low.’  ” 

“ Oh ! yes ! yes  ! yes  ! ” cry  the  children. 

“Let  me  repeat  it;  or  rather  the  first  verse.  You 
must  listen  carefully.” 


“The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls. 

And  snowv  summits  old  in  story  ; 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes 
While  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

Blow,  bugle,  answer  echoes  dying,  dying,  dying. 

“ I see  a lot  of  things,”  cried  Carl.  “And  I,”  “ and  I,” 
echoed  the  other  children. 

“ What  does  it  mean  by  the  ‘ splendor  ’ ? ” 

The  children  looked  puzzled,  and  were  silent.  Finally 
Daisy,  the  oldest  pupil,  said,  “ I’m  not  sure,  but  T think 

it  means  the  sunshine.”  ^ 

“I  think  so,  too.  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  a ‘ castle 

? ” 

“ It  is  a great  stone  mansion  with  towers,  and  a wall 
around  it,”  said  Carrie. 

“What  are  the  ‘snowy  summits,’  children?” 

“They  are  the  mountains.” 

“ ‘ Old  in  story.’  Does  that  mean  anything  to  you  ? ” 

A long  silence,  blank  faces. 

“How  long  had  those  mountains  stood  there  ” 
“Always.’^  “ Before  Tennyson  was  born.”  “Before 
the  castle  was  built,”  came  the  answers. 

“ Do  you  think  he  was  the  first  to  love  them  and  write 
about  them  in  books  ? ” 
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“ No !”  “ Perhaps  a good  many  had.”  “ Perhaps 

people  had  done  it  ever  since  they  began  to  make  books.” 

“ That  is  just  the  idea.  Those  glorious  peaks  had  been 
loved,  and  written  about,  and  sung  about  for  ages  and 
ages.  That  is  what  ‘ old  in  story  ’ means.  Let  me  repeat 
the  verse  again.  What  do  you  see  when  it  says, — 

“ ‘ The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes’  ? ” 

“ The  sunbeams  play  over  the  water,”  said  Ned, 

“ Sometimes  we  see  long  shadows  creep  over  the  field. 

“ There  is  water  falling  from  the  mountains  into  the 
lake,”  replied  Naomi. 

“ See  what  a fine  line  this  is,  children, — 

“ ‘ While  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory.’ 

Can’t  you  see  the  water  churned  into  foam  leaping  down 
from  a great  height,  as  if  impatient  to  reach  the  lake  ? 
Some  one  goes  out  on  one  of  the  towers  and  blows  a 
sweet-toned  bugle. 

“ ‘Hark!  hear  the  notes  thrown  back  by  the  mountains,’ 
first  loud,  then  softer,  and  softer,  until  it  is  just  a whisper, 
‘ Dying ! dying  ! dying  ! ’ ” 

There  is  a deep  silence,  and  after  a moment  Miss 
Thomas  said,  “ Let  me  sing  it  to  you,”  and  stepping  to 
the  piano  she  played  a few  airy  bugle  calls,  then  sang 
the  verse.  It  was  to  the  most  descriptive  and  inspiring 
music  she  had  been  able  to  find. 

The  children  listened  in  perfect  delight.  But  sweeter 
than  all  was  that  look  in  many  of  the  young  eyes,  which 
showed  that  they  were  beginning  to  enter  that  land  of 
fancy  and  beauty,  the  key  to  whose  door  is  sympathy. 

“ Miss  Thomas,”  said  Daisy,  after  school,  “ I wish  I 
could  tell  you  how  much  I liked  the  lesson,”  and  Miss 
Thomas,  looking  into  the  eyes  of  the  loving  child,  felt  that 
it  had  not  been  in  vain. 

What  may  this  true  story  of  a “ bona  fide  ” exercise, 
given  in  an  actual  school  of  thirty  children  of  fair  ability, 
teach  us  ? It  may  reveal  to  us,  as  it  did  to  the  teacher  : 
First,  that  the  best  literature  is  none  too  good  for  the 
average  child ; second,  that  it  is  often  within  his  compre- 
hension and  appreciation  ; third,  that  all  depends  upon 
the  leading  of  the  teacher.  By  her  skill  and  magnetism 
she  may  be  a wonderful  power  that  shall  awaken  in 
childish  hearts  the  love  and  exercise  of  all  that  is  good, 
beautiful,  and  true. 


A BRIGHT,  SUNNY  ROOM. 

BY  A BOSTON  TEACHER. 


a bright,  sunny  room  you  have,  and  how 
cheerful  it  looks ! ” I remarked  to  a teacher  in 
one  of  our  public  schools,  whose  class  I was  visiting  one 
day  not  long  ago. 

“ Sunny  ? ” replied  she ; our  sunshine  is  all  manufac- 


tured.” 

I glanced  about  me.  True,  there  were  windows,  but 
they  overlooked  alleys,  back  yards,  and  out-buildings. 


The  room  was  on  the  ground  floor ; so  it  could  not  be  the, 
amount  of  light  which  gave  the  brightness. 

The  building  was  old,  and  not  in  the  best  of  repaiiv 
What  could  it  be  ? This  question  must  be  solved,  thought 
I,  for  it  is  an  important  matter,  and  I pictured  to  myself 
my  own  schoolroom,  bleak  and  barren,  dark  and  gloomy. 

Rapidly  glancing  about  this  apartment,  which  still 
seemed  sunny  to  me,  I noticed  color  wherever  my  eye 
rested.  Pretty  pictures,  Japanese  umbrellas,  scrolls, 
panels,  and  fans  tacked  about  the  walls ; red  and  blue 
lanterns  hung  from  the  gas  jets.  There  were  “ window 
gardens  ” where  the  brilliant  green  of  the  plant-leaves 
mingled  with  the  red  of  the  painted  boxes. 

A bright  though  inexpensive  carpet  covered  the  plat- 
form, hiding,  as  the  teacher  informed  me,  many  wide 
crevices  and  a warped  floor.  A pretty  calendar  hung 
from  this  nail,  a banner  from  that.  A small  table  in  one 
corner  was  covered  with  prettily  bound  story-books  ; little 
globes  stood  on  the  children’ s desks,  and  more  than  this, 
each  child  had  his  desk  covered  with  a red  or  blue  cloth 
neatly  fastened  down  by  an  elastic  cord  and  bearing  in 
many  cases  the  initials  of  the  owner. 

Snch  plants  as  could  live  without  genuine  sunlight  stood 
on  the  window-sills,  while  pots  of  dried  grasses,  gathered 
during  the  summer  vacation  rested  on  brackets  attached 
to  the  walls. 

Everything  seemed  bright  and  cheerful.  The  room  had 
the  appearance  of  a home  rather  than  a school.  The 
children  were  happy,  the  teacher  contented.  Ah  ! thought 
I,  this  must  be  the  secret.  Bright  colors  are  her  manu- 
factured sunshine.  Color  gives  warmth  and  life.  Why 
not  carry  it  into  our  darkened  schoolrooms  ? The  chil- 
dren like  it.  They  are  more  quiet  and  orderly.  There 
is  less  trouble  with  the  discipline.  In  short,  it  brings 
happiness,  and  isn’t  that  the  best  possible  teaching  which 
produces  happy  and  contented  yet  growing  minds  ? 

Thinking  that  my  visit  might  help  other  teachers  who 
are  compelled  to  dwell  in  dark,  gloomy  rooms  to  make 
their  own  sunshine,  I give  them  these  few  hints. 

This  class  I mention  was  not  made  up  of  children  from 
wealthy  or  even  well-to-do  parents,  but  contained  some 
children  from  the  poorest  homes.  It  was  a class  of  boys, 
too,  who,  as  a rule,  are  not  thought  to  be  so  fond  of  bright 
colors  as  girls  are. 

The  room  was  also  used  for  evening  school,  and  the 
teacher  told  me  nothing  had  been  molested,  but  that  she 
had  received  several  notes  and  quite  a number  of  deco- 
rative articles  from  the  pupils  in  the  evening  school. 
They  also  thanked  her  for  the  “pretty  room,”  saying  how 
much  they  had  enjoyed  the  time  spent  there. 

In  another  room  on  the  same  floor,  same  grade,  I saw 
the  walls  very  successfully  ornamented  with  the  large, 
clearly-defined  German  chromos,  imported  and  sold  by 
the  Prang  Educational  Company.  These  pictures  are 
about  two  feet  by  three  feet,  and  they  were  hung  above 
the  blackboard  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  so  as  to  be 
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readily  seen  by  the  pupils.  The  selections  seemed  very 
suitable.  I noticed  Polar  Landscape,  Naples,  Forest  in 
Brazil,  Rome,  Pyramids,  Athens,  A Swiss  Glacier,  Con- 
stantinople, etc.  What  an  influence  those  pictures  will 
have  over  those  children  in  the  course  of  a year  ! 

In  an  upper  class  in  the  same  school  I saw  photographs 
and  etchings  of  appropriate  historical  and  geographical 
subjects  hanging  in  pretty  ftames  on  the  walls,  thus  giving 
the  room  the  appearance  of  a home. 


CHIPS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  WORKSHOPS  IN 
EUROPE. 

BY  DR.  L.  K KLEMM,  OF  OHIO. 

Making  Beauty  Contagious. 

WHILE  I greatly  admired  the  beauty  of  the  French 
display  of  school  work  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
and  the  skill  it  betrayed,  I harbored  a lurking  doubt  as  to 
its  genuineness,  and  an  apprehension  of  sham.  At  least  I 
suspected  that  the  splendid  apparatus,  contrivances,  and  de- 
vices for  objective  teaching  exhibited  there,  were  the  re- 
sults of  a few  advanced  schools  only,  so  to  speak,  of  a few 
bright  educational  lights.  The  brighter  the  light,  the 
darker  the  shadow.  On  my  tour  through  northeastern 
France  I was  determined  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  with 
regard  to  this. 

I am  now  prepared  to  say  that  my  doubt  was  justified, 
and  that  the  majority  of  schools  in  France  are  much  infe- 
rior to  the  average  of  our  city  schools  in  America.  Yet, 
at  every  place  I stopped,  and  in  every  school  I visited,  I 
found  a strong  onward  movement.  The  heroic  efforts  of 
the  lamented  minister  of  education,  M.  Paul  Bert,  and 
those  of  his  less  famous  but  equally  active  successors,  are 
beginning  to  be  felt  everywhere.  The  deadening  influ- 
ence of  the  monks  and  nuns  in  school  has  ceased,  only 
lay-teachers  being  now  allowed  to  teach. 

It  is  only  a few  years  since  this  new  order  has  gone  into 
effect,  and  one  cannot  stamp  an  army  of  well-equipped 
teachers  out  of  the  ground.  But  already  one  can  see  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  act  which  separated  church  and 
school  in  France.  Many  are  the  indications  which  tend 
to  prove  the  progressive  spirit  that  has  entered  the  French 
school,  but  I cannot  enumerate  them  here  for  want  of 
space.  One  instance  may  suffice,  one  which  will  be  found 
characteristically  French. 

Let  me  tell  what  I saw  in  a convent  school  that  had 
been  changed  into  a city  school.  The  city  authorities, 
either  the  council  or  the  school  authorities,  when  assum- 
ing control  over  the  school,  ordered  the  walls  of  the  class- 
rooms to  be  decorated  with  fresco  ]>aintings.  That  order 
was  carried  out  regardless  of  cost.  It  is  a charming  sight 
to  see  these  walls  beautifully  bedecked  with  exquisite  work- 
manship, truly  artistic  allegoiical  figures  in  glorious,  lumi- 
nous colors  I It  was  said,  when  the  matter  came  up  for 
deliberation,  that  many  pupils  never  liad  the  chance  of 


seeing  beautiful  rooms  at  home,  living  in  squalid,  filthy 
houses.  They  should  therefore  be  surrounded  by  beauty 
in  rooms  where  they  were  obliged  to  live  six  hours  every  day. 

I mention  this  fact  because  it  is  freighted  with  the  sug- 
gestion to  imitate  it.  The  American  people,  perhaps  the 
richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  can  well  afford  to 
surround  Its  children,  the  hope  of  the  future,  with  things 
of  beauty,  which  are  “ joys  forever.”  .Esthetic  education, 
however,  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  America.  The  children 
need  to  see  beautiful  things  to  learn  to  appreciate  them. 
Much  is  done  with  us  by  beauty-loving  lady  teachers,  who 
succeed  with  hardly  any  means  at  their  disposal  to  deco- 
rate their  schoolrooms  with  pictures,  flowers,  etc.,  but  it 
should  be  preached  from  the  housetops  that  the  schools 
ought  to  be  perfect  treasure-boxes  of  art  and  beauty. 
Money  spent  in  that  direction  is  never  thrown  away.  We 
must  accustom  our  children  to  beauty  and  make  beauty 
infectious,  just  as  Superintendent  Howland  of  Chicago 
says  that  the  good  should  be  made  contagious. 

“ Ad  Oculos  ” Evidence. 

As  to  the  work  done  in  these  French  schools,  it  remains 
forever  true  that  that  depends  entirely  and  exclusively 
upon  the  teacher.  A good  teacher  is  very  conspicuous 
here  though,  being  a rara  avis. 

A little  incident  amused  me  greatly  when  attending  a 
class  which  wrestled  with  the  rudiments  of  geometry.  A 
very  active  and  demonstrative  French  teacher,  and  evi- 
dently a successful  one,  proved  to  his  class  that  the  sum  of 
the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
And  he  did  it  by  first  cutting  a triangle  out  of  a sheet  of 
pasteboard  ; then  drawing  a straight  line  on  the  black- 
board, he  laid  one  side  of  the  triangle  on  the  line  and 
drew  the  angle  a.  Then  he  placed  angle  b side  by  side 
with  angle  a,  and  of  course  angle  c completed  the  space 
above  the  straight  line.  That  there  are  two  right  angles 
on  a straight  line  was  known  from  the  definition  of  right 
angles. 


It  was  a demonstration  ad  oculos,  though  not  new  to 
me,  having  seen  it  used  by  Dr.  R.  of  New  York.  The 
amusing  part  of  , it  was,  that  it  was  “performed”  by  a 
French  teacher  who  was  a born  actor,  and  it  afforded  a 
rare  sight,  equalled,  perhaps,  only  by  Professor  Sauveur’s 
inimitable  movements  when  he  intends  to  indicate  a 
French  word,  but  does  not  want  to  translate  it  into  En- 
glish. This  same  French  teacher  caused  his  pupils  to 
make  of  pasteboard  most  of  the  geometrical  bodies  used 
in  the  class.  The  well-developed  sense  of  form  of  the 
boys  was  proved  by  the  faultless  specimens  exhibited. 
However,  that  feature  of  school  work  I had  .seen  so  often 
in  German  schools,  that  it  did  not  interest  me  any  longer. 
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‘•THREE  GRAINS  OF  CORN.” 

BY  EXPERIENCE. 

JM  ANY  people  can  give  advice  ; few  like  to  take  it, 
and  we  have  known  those  who  could  not  profit  by 
their  own  wisdom.  Having  once  been  blessed  for  helping 
a fellow-creature,  we  are  possessed  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  benefit  any  other  in  like  situation. 

After  several  years  of  school  work,  and  we  had  in  a 
measure  become  accustomed  to  beginning  a new  term  or 
year,  we  met  one  afternoon  a young  lady,  who  the  next 
Monday  was  to  open  her  first  school.  The  school  had  a 
reputation  for  roughness  and  general  ill-behavior,  though 
not  a “hard  school,”  in  common  phrase.  We  could  see 
that  she  was  anxious,  and  when  any  mention  was  made  of 
the  school  she  gave  those  little  nervous  starts  which  made 
one  think  some  evil  shadow  was  close  at  hand  pursuing 
her.  Remembering  ourselves  in  a somewhat  similar  sit- 
uation, we  ventured  to  offer  assistance.  “ You  dread  the 
school  a little?”  was  our  first  query.  “Yes,”  said  the 
young  lady ; “ I am  not  quite  sure  about  the  beginning,” 
and  the  beseeching  eyes  gave  us  the  privilege  of  asking 
another  question.  “ Would  you  like  me  to  suggest  a few 
things  which  may  help  you  ?”  “ If  you  only  would,”  and 

a look  of  relief  came  over  her  face.  “ First,  don’t  talk 
much.  In  this  school  talk  as  little  as  you  can  about  their 
behavior.  Take  it  for  granted  they  know  how  to  behave, 
and  make  no  rules  till  occasion  demands,  then  do  not 
command  but  request,  and  see  to  it  that  they  obey  your 
request  to  the  letter.  At  first  they  will  annoy  you  by 
not  hearing,  but  when  they  find  you  do  not  repeat  they 
will  attend. 

“ Children  are  only  men  and  women  on  a small  scale, 
and  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for  grown  up  folks  to  hear  a 
command,  and  it  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  refuse  a 
pleasantly  preferred  request.  Never  ‘ argue  the  case  ’ 
with  any  pupil. 

“ Second,  when  you  are  obliged  to  make  a rule  do  not 
state  what  the  punishment  will  be.  Something  indefinite 
is  much  more  effective  on  a child’s  mind  than  the  words 
‘ whipping  ’ ‘ stay  after  school.’  Follow  the  disobe- 
dience of  a rule  by  punishment.  If  the  penalty  is  sure,  it 
need  not  neceesaiily  be  severe. 

“ Third,  set  your  pupils  at  work  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can.  Give  them  some  task  they  think  they  can  do  that 
will  busy  them,  while  you  get  ‘ settled.’  ” 

The  next  day  we  left  the  neighborhood,  but  some 
months  after  received  a very  pleasant  and  kind  message 
from  the  young  teacher.  She  had  taught  with  success,  and 
among  other  things,  said ; “ Your  suggestions  helped 
me  a great  deal  I know  I could  not  have  got  through 
this  term  so  well  if  you  had  not  told  mo  how  to  begin.” 

Perhaps  some  one  else  may  find  these  hints  useful,  and 
so  not  in  vain  will  have  been  this  leaflet  from  the  note- 
book of  your  friend. 


Methods  foii  the  Sghooliioom. 

TRUE  OBJECTIVE  TEACHING. 

BY  JANE  E.  GORMLBY,  COMINS  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

"pN  the  lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school,  the  main 
i object  of  the  written  work  should  be  to  fix  the  sentence. 
The  material  for  the  work  of  this  grade  should  not  be  ab- 
stract. The  thought  should  be  awakened  by  some  object 
or  action  present  to  the  mind. 

A series  of  lessons,  planned  from  the  following  sugges- 
tions, will  prove  helpful : — 

I.  Write  sentences  regarding  objects  in  the  room. 

1.  The  clock  is  on  the  wall. 

2.  The  bell  is  on  the  table. 

II.  Perform  actions ; — class  describe  on  slates. 

1.  I put  my  book  in  my  desk. 

2.  Mary  put  the  bell  on  the  table. 

3.  Teacher  put  a slate  on  the  chair. 

III.  Describe  objects  as  wholes,  objects  being  present. 

!The  ball  is  round. 

The  ball  is  red. 

The  ball  can  roll  on  the  floor. 

!The  apple  is  round. 

The  apple  is  red  and  yellow. 

The  apple  is  good  to  eat. 

These  lessons  can  be  continued  and  carried  out  more 
fully  during  the  second  year.  In  the  description  of  ob- 
jects, not  only  the  wholes  but  the  parts  can  be  de- 
scribed. Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  systematical 
development  of  the  parts,  as  much  depends  upon  it. 
With  the  object  present,  the  children  can  be  led  to  write 
such  a story  as  the  following  : — 

The  apple  is  round  and  red. 

The  apple  is  covered  with  a skin. 

Under  the  skin  is  the  pulp. 

In  the  middle  of  the  pulp  we  find  little  cells. 

In  these  cells  are  the  seeds. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  that  these  stories  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  children’s  own  mental  activity,  and  not 
copied  from  the  teacher’s  dictation. 

During  the  third  year  these  lessons  should  be  continued, 
with  the  addition  of  qualities  and  uses.  Even  here,  ab- 
stract work  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and 
qualities  and  uses  confined  to  the  observation  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  the  object  of  these  lessons  is  not  to  teach  facts 
but  to  form  a habit.  Children  of  this  grade  can  be  taught 
to  write  longer  sentences  and  frame  stories  similar  to  the 
following  : — 

The  apple  is  round  and  has  a stem  by  which  it  hangs 
to  the  tree.  , 

The  apple  is  covered  with  a thin,  glossy  skin. 

Under  the  skin  is  the  pulp,  which  is  soft  and  juicy. 

In  the  middle  of  the  pulp  we  find  a number  of  little 
cells. 
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In  these  cells  we  find  a great  many  seeds. 

If  we  plant  the  seeds  new  plants  will  grow  up. 

This  is  but  one  line  of  work  ; there  are  many  others  of 
equal  importance.  Stories  from  pictures,  stories  that  the 
children  have  read,  stories  that  the  teacher  reads  to  the 
children,  can  all  be  developed  according  to  this  plan  and 
be  equally  beneficial  to  systematical  mental  training. 

ARITHMETIC  - INTEREST. 

BY  WM.  M.  GIFFIN,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

fHE  class  had  just  taken  up  the  subject  of  Interest, 
and  had  been  finding  the  interest  on  different 
amounts,  at  different  rates  of  interest,  for  different 
periods  of  time,  when  the  following  was  written  on  the 


blackboard : 

Time, 

1 yr.  6 mo. 

Principal, 

$240. 

Rate, 

. . 6 %. 

Interest, 

? 

This  the  class  were  told  to  work,  which  they  did,  and 
found  for  the  answer  $21.60.  This  amount  was  put  in 
place  of  the  question  mark.  I then  said  to  the  class. 


“ Let  us  now  suppose 

that  these  were  the  conditions  : 

Time, 

Principal, 

. . . 1 yr.  6 mo. 

$240. 

Interest,  . 

. $21.60. 

Rate, 

? 

“ What  is  required  for  us  to  find  ? ” They,  of  course, 
answered,  “ The  rate.”  “Very  well,” I answered;  “pro- 
ceed to  find  it.”  It  was  not  long  before  some  of  the 
brighter  ones  had  done  so.  They  were  then  asked  to  teU 
how  they  found  it.  Being  children  of  an  average  of  less 
than  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
this  very  clearly,  sufllciently  so,  however,  to  make  a large 
percentage  of  the  class  able  to  perform  the  work.  Not 
desiring  to  have  them  commit  a rule  from  the  textbook,  I 
was  in  somewhat  of  a quandary  what  to  do  when  it  flashed 
on  my  mind  to  write  the  following  exercise  on  the  black- 
board : 

FTIOTGPFTGTAOPADTGIBI. 

Then,  turning  to  the  class,  I said,  “ I have  written 
upon  the  blackboard  the  first  letter  of  each  word,  in  regu- 
lar order,  that  will  give  you  the  shortest,  clearest,  and 
best  rule  for  working  this  kind  of  problems.  Let  us 
now  see  who  will  have  this  first  written  out  on  his  slate.” 
In  a short  time  nearly  every  member  of  the  class  had 
written,  “ Find  the  interest  on  the  given  principal  for  the 
given  time  at  one  per  cent,  and  divide  the  given  interest 
by  it.”  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  tlie  class 
understand  the  rule  better  than  they  would  have  done 
had  they  committed  it  from  the  textbook,  and  had  the 
method  been  reversed, — i.  e.,  rule,  then  process,  insread  of 
process,  then  rule. 


TEACHING  SPELLING. 

BY  ELLA  M.  HERSEY,  FRANKLIN  FALLS,  N.  H. 

VE  very  young  pupils  a word  to  spell,  with  instruc- 
tions  to  spell  it  to  some  one  as  soon  as  they  reach 
home.  Encourage  them  to  learn  words  at  home  to  spell 
to  the  teacher  when  they  come  to  school.  Ask  them  to 
learn  to  spell  the  name  of  something  that  they  have  seen 
in  a parlor,  kitchen,  or  pantry.  In  this  way  children 
become  interested  in  their  lesson,  and  parents  enjoy  help- 
ing them. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  have  a “ volunteer  class,”  in 
which  any  pupil  rises  at  pleasure,  spells  any  word  he 
pleases,  giving  a sentence  containing  the  word. 

The  teacher  may  give  several  words  to  be  ivritten  on 
the  slate  by  the  class,  after  which  one  pupil  may  spell  the 
correct  list,  while  the  others  correct  the  slates. 

In  oral  spelling,  if  a pupil  spell  a word  wrong,  pause, 
and  call  the  attention  of  the  whole  class  to  the  word,  and  be 
sure  all  are  able  to  spell  it  before  passing  to'the  next  word. 

Sometimes  have  all  the  pupils  write  the  entire  lesson 
upon  the  board,  in  which  case  let  each  pupil  look  over 
some  lesson  not  his  own,  and  mark  the  words  that  he 
thinks  misspelled,  drawing  a line  through  the  letter  he 
thinks  wrong,  or  between  the  letters  where  he  thinks 
there  is  omission.  There  are  no  inattentive  pupils  in  such 
an  exercise  as  this. 

A good  exercise  is  sometimes  to  allow  one  child  to  pro- 
nounce a word ; the  next  to  give  the  first  letter  ; another 
the  second  letter,  and  so  on.  This  always  holds  the 
attention  closely. 

Another  good  exercise  is  to  read  a sentence  to  the 
class,  after  which  each  pupil  pronounces  and  spells  in 
turn  one  word. 

An  exercise  that  awakens  much  interest  is  for  the 
teacher  to* write  all  but  the  first  and  last  letters  of  a word 
upon  the  board,  and  have  every  pupil  write  what  he 
thinks  the  word  to  be.  After  a little  he  may  omit  two 
letters  from  each  end,  or  even  more  from  a long  word. 

I frequently  divide  the  regular  spelling  lesson  of 
twenty  minutes  into  four  equal  parts,— five  minutes  to  the 
study  of  the  lesson  together  “out  loud,”  led  by  the 
teacher  ; five  minutes  silent  study  ; five  minutes  spent  in 
writing  ; and  five  in  correcting  the  written  words. 

Never  allow  children  to  guess  at  the  spelling  of  a word. 
When  there  is  any  original  language-work  be  sure  to  tell 
them  how  to  spell  any  new  words.  The  teacher  should 
be  to  the  pupils  what  the  dictionary  is  to  older  people. 
A child’s  language-work  is  sadly  crippled  when  he  [is 
restricted  to  the  words  he  knows  how  to  spell  without 
help.  It  is  better  for  young  children  to  study  the  lesson 
before  they  write  it,  even  before  they  copy  it, — for  when 
they  copy  it  without  learning  it  they  do  not  think  as  older 
ones  do,  but  copy  it  exactly  as  they  would  letters  from  a 
chart  without  regard  to  what  the  word  is,  or  without  try- 
ing to  remember  what  letters  compose  it.  It  is  well  to 
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have  the  children  pronounce  the  word  before  writing  it, 
and  say  the  letters  to  themselves  as  they  copy  them. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  allow  young  children  to  study 
together  by  twos,  and  play  with  the  letters.  In  this  way 
they  make  use  of  every  word  they  know,  and  fix  the 
spelling  of  many  words  as  they  would  not  otherwise. 

A class  can  be  greatly  awakened  by  the  teacher  giving 
out  the  definition  of  a familiar  word,  and  having  the 
pupils  write  the  word  without  hearing  it  pronounced. 
This  gives  exercise  in  the  meaning  of  words  as  well  as 
in  spelling.  For  example,  say,  “Write  the  name  of  an 
article  that  holds  flowers,  an  article  that  holds  ink,  the 
name  of  the  present  month,  the  day  of  the  week,  a bird 
that  can  talk,”  Reverse  the  exercise,  calling  on  pupils  to 
spell  the  words  written,  and  give  the  definition,  having 
those  who  differ  raise  their  hands. 

The  ear  and  hand  should  assist  the  eye  in  learning  to 
spell.  In  all  primary  spelling  exercises,— indeed  in  all 
primary  exercises, — the  child  tires  of  sameness,  and  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  presentation  should  be 
employed. 


MANUFACTURING  APPARATUS. 

By  SUPT.  WILL  S.  MONROE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  inexpensive  reading  chart  can  be  made  by  tacking 
the  ends  of  a dozen  sheets  of  heavy  Manilla  paper 
to  a stick.  Cut  pictures  from  illustrated  papers  and  cards, 
and  paste  them  on  the  sheets.  Under  these,  letters  cut 
from  newspapers  and  formed  into  words  and  sentences 
can  be  pasted.  A substantial  map  may  be  made  from 
muslin.  First  make  the  outline  tracings  with  a pencil, 
and  afterwards  fill  in  with  colors  as  you  may  desire. 
Such  maps  can  be  made  to  illustrate  climate,  soil,  vegeta- 
tion, animal  life,  etc.  A teacher  who  possesses  a little 
skill  at  di-awing  will,  with  a sheet  of  muslin,  or  Manilla 
paper,  and  a brush  and  water-color  paints,  make  a physio- 
logical chart ; or,  what  is  better,  with  sheets  of  paste- 
board and  colored  paints  or  chalks,  make  a manikin  that 
will  illustrate  the  arterial,  muscular,  and  nervous  systems. 

A peach  crate,  tastily  trimmed  with  colored  bits  of 
cloth  or  paper,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a waste-basket ; 
with  a slate-frame,  some  wire,  and  spools,  many  teachers 
have  made  substantial  numeral  frames  ; strips  of  flannel 
from  one  and  a half  to  two  Inches  wide,  wound  in  a tight 
roll,  make  excellent  blackboard  erasers ; and  whenever  a 
carpenter-shop  is  accessible  a full  set  of  geometrical 
blocks  can  be  made. 

MOLDING  MAPS. 

BY  L.  R.  KLEMM. 

^NTERESTiNG  was  a lesson  in  molding  I saw  in  a class 
T of  young  children  studying  geography.  Nothing  but 
putty  and  a small  board  of  hard,  2)olished  wood  was  used. 
And  thus  the  teacher  proceeded  : 


“ Children,  spread  out  the  putty  evenly,  as  you  see  }ue 
do  it.  Now,  when  you  see  land  being  thus  level,  with- 
out hills  and  valleys,  we  call  it  a plain.  Do  we  live  on  a 
plain  ? No,  we  do  not.  Over  yonder  is  a pretty  big 
hill.  Now,  let  us  make  a hill  on  the  right  side  of  the 
molding  board.  ’Tis  done.  But,  Charles,  your  hill  is  too 
steep,  no  person  could  climb  it.  Look  through  the  win- 
dow at  the  hill  there.  Is  that  as  steep  as  your  hill  ? Now 
suppose  the  hill  was  very  high,  so  high  that  it  reached 
into  the  clouds,  what  would  we  call  it  ? A mountain,  as- 
suredly, a mountain.  .Just  think,  there  is  a mountain  in 
la  helle  France,  the  toji  of  which  is  always  covered  with 
ice  and  snow  ; it  is  more  than  15,000  feet  high.”  (The 
actor,  pardon,  the  teacher,  did  not  give  the  height  in 
metres  ; perhaps  he  thought  “ 15,000  feet  ” would  make 
a deeper  impression.  Everything  for  effect !)  “ Now 

suppose  that  another  hill  be  on  the  other  side.  Make 
one.  Make  it  higher  than  your  first  hill.  Very  well,  in- 
deed ! What  is  that  low  jAace  between  the  hills  called  ? 
Oh,  yes  ; a valley.  But  if  the  hills  were  very  near  to- 
gether, and  the  valley  very  steep,  would  you  call  it  a val- 
ley ? No?  Quite  right;  we  would  call  it  a gully,  or 
ravine.” 

Then  he  let  the  pupils  see  that  water  seeks  its  level  by 
pouring  water  from  the  top  of  his  hill  of  putty.  It  filled 
the  ravine  and  fonned  a river.  Now  rivers,  lakes,  water- 
sheds, and  sundry  tojncs  were  mentioned,  cities  were  lo- 
cated, and  soon  the  lesson  was  brought  to  a close. 

It  was  as  good  as  going  to  the  theater  to  hear  this  ex- 
citable man  talk  and  see  his  gestures.  The  pupils,  of 
course,  were  like  so  many  globules  of  mercury. 

Moral.  — A sedate,  calm,  self-j)ossessed  teacher  has 
quiet  jjupils  ; an  excited  teacher  unruly  pujjils,  and  not 
only  in  France,  but  all  the  world  over. 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  DICTATION. 

E find  the  following  admirable  exercise  in  an  ex- 
change that  credits  it  to  an  “ Exchange.”  We 
would  gladly  give  credit,  if  we  knew  who  prepared  so 
serviceable  an  exercise  for  the  schoolroom  : 

A pretty  deer  is  dear  to  me, 

A hare  with  downy  hair  ; 

A hart  I love  with  all  my  heart. 

But  barely  bear  a bear. 

Beer  often  brings  a bier  to  man, 

Coughing  a coffin  brings  ; 

And  too  much  ale  will  make  us  ail. 

As  well  as  other  things. 

The  dyer  dyes  awhile,  then  dies, — 

To  dye  he’s  always  trying ; 

Until  upon  his  dying  bed 
lie  thinks  no  more  of  dyeing. 

Quails  do  not  quail  before  a storm, 

A bow  will  bow  before  it  ; 

We  cannot  rein  the  rain  at  all, 

No  earthly  power  reigns  o’er  it. 
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A LANGUAGE  LESSON. 

'E  visited  a school  in  hhigle«vood.  111 , in  the  early 
X X spring.  The  teacher  had  cut  some  willow  branches 
and  some  lilac  branches  before  they  had  budded,  and, 
bringing  them  to  school,  had  placed  them  in  two  tumblers 
of  water.  When  the  lilac  branches  budded  and  leafed 
she  had  a little  talk  about  them  every  day,  and  made 
reading  lessons  therefrom.  When  the  willow  branches 
budded  and  rooted  she  had  lessons  upon  what  they  saw, 
and  then  upon  differences  and  resemblances  between  the 
effect  upon  the  lilac  and  the  willow.  The  beauty  of  the 
work  was  its  stimulating  influence  upon  the  child’s  activity 
in  manipulation,  in  observation,  in  thought,  in  speech,  in 
writing.  There  was  developed  a love  of  nature  ; an  appre- 
ciation of  plant  life ; a disposition  to  note  the  effect  of 
the  sun  and  the  water.  After  some  of  the  mechanical 
language  work  with  objects  which  the  schools  exhibit  it 
was  refreshing  to  find  a school  full  of  interest,  wide 
awake  in  hand,  eye,  tongue,  and  mind. 


ORBIS  SENSUALIUM  PICTUS. 

A WORLD  OF  THINGS  OBVIOUS  TO  THE  SENSES 
DRAWN  IN  PICTURES. 

R.  C.  W.  BARDEEN,  of  Syracuse,  is  about  to 
publish  a limited  edition  (five  hundred  copies, 
price  $3.00)  of  the  first  school  picture-book  ever  issued, 
Comenius’  Orhis  Pictus.  As  many  of  our  readers  will 
think  they  cannot  afford  the  book,  we  present  five  sample 
lessons.  The  lessons  are  presented  in  both  Latin  and 
English  in  the  Bardeen  edition,  but  we  content  ourselves 
with  giving  the  English,  with  the  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  capitals  as  they  are  in  the  original.  Let  your  pupils 
see  these  lessons  as  a sample  of  the  first  school  picture- 
book,  published  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  ago 
(1657).  It  had  an  immense  sale  and  was  the  most  pop- 
ular schoolbook  in  Europe. 


THK  MASTER  AND  THE  BOY. 


M.  Come  Boy,  learn  to  be  wise. 

F.  What  doth  tliis  mean,  to  he  wise  ? 

M.  To  understand  rightly,  to  do  rightly,  and  to  speak 
out  rightly  all  that  are  necessary. 


P.  Who  will  teach  me  this  ? 

31.  I,  by  God’s  help. 

P.  How  ? 

31.  I will  guide  the  thorow  all.  I will  shew  thee  all 
I will  name  thee  all. 

P.  See,  here  I am  ; lead  me  in  the  name  of  God. 

31.  Before  all  things,  thou  oughtest  to  learn  plain 
sounds,  of  which  man’s  speech  consisteth ; which  living 
ereutiires  know  how  to  make,  and  thy  Tongue  knoweth 
how  to  imitate,  and  thy  hand  can  picture  out. 


THE  FRUITS  OP  THE  EARTH. 


A meadow  yieldeth  grass  with  Flowers  and  Herbs, 
which  being  cut  down,  are  made  Hay. 

A Field  yieldeth  Corn,  and  Pot-herbs. 

M^ishrooms,  Straw-berries,  JHijrtle-trees  &c.,  eome  up 
in  Woods. 

3Ietals,  Stones,  and  Minerals,  grow  under  the  earth. 


SHIP-WRECK. 


When  a Storm  ariseth  on  a sudden,  they  strike  Sail,  lest 
the  Ship  should  be  dashed  against  Bocks,  or  light  u})on 
Shelves. 

If  they  cannot  hinder  her  they  suffer  Ship-wreck,  And 
then  the  men,  the  Wat'es,  and  all  things  are  miserably  lost. 

Nor  doth  the  Sheat-anchor,  being  cast  with  a Cable,  do 
any  good.  Some  escape,  either  on  a Plank,  and  by  swim- 
ming or  in  the  Boat. 

Part  of  the  Wares,  with  the  dead  folks,  is  carried  out 
1 of  the  Sea  uj)on  the  Shears. 
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THE  PICTUKE. 


THE  OBJECT  METHOD, 

As  its  name  imj)lies,  is  to  draw  directly  from  the  solid 
object.  Next  to  perspective,  this  is  by  far  the  best  method 
to  gain  the  underlying 
princijdes  of  drawing, 
and  to  lay  a solid  foun- 
dation to  build  upon. 

This  method  is  not  for 
small  children,  whose 
reasoning  powers  have 
not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped, but  for  students  and  teachei-s  as  a basis  for  subse 
quent  work. 


Pictures  delight  the  Eyes  and  adorn  Rooms.  The 
Painter,  painteth  an  Image  with  a Pencil,  in  a Table, 
upon  a Case-frame,  holding  his  Pallet  in  his  left  hand,  on 
which  are  the  Paints  which  are  ground  by  the  Bog  on  a 
Marble. 


PASSING  OVER  WATER. 


Lest  he  that  is  to  pass  over  a River  should  be  wet. 
Bridges  were  invented  for  Carriages,  and  Foot-bridges, 
for  Footmen.  If  a river  have  a Foord,  it  is  waded  over. 
Flotes  also  are  made  of  Timber  pinned  together ; or 
Ferry-boats  of  planks  laid  close  together  for  fear  they 
should  receive  Water.  Besides  Sadlers  are  made  which 
are  rowed  with  an  Oar,  or  Pole,  or  haled  with  a Haling- 
rope. 


OBJECT  DRAWING. 

BY  PROP.  D.  R.  AUGSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

is  no  comi)lete  method  for  teaching  drawing, 
R nor  is  it  desirable  that  there  should  be.  Each  system 
has  its  peculiar  excellences  which  every  teacher  shoul  de- 
come  familiar  with.  To  ignore  the  excellences  in  these 
different  systems,  and  narrow  down  to  one  method,  is  like 
rejecting  the  assistance  of  just  so  many  faithful  friends  that 
stand  ready  to  aid  you  at  any  time.  It  is  the  olqect  of 
this  series  of  articles  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  all,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  advantages  of  the  different  systems, 
with  such  explanations  as  may  seem  desirable. 


Take  a plain  cubical  or  rectangular  box,  similar  to  Fig.  1. 
You  must  get  a real  box  yourself,  and  follow  the  direc- 
tions here  given  closely  and  carefully.  Now  we  will  be- 
gin. You  will  notice  the  box  has  twelve  edges.  Count 
them.  These  twelve  edges  may  be  divided  into  three  sets 
of  edges,  with  four  lines  in  each  set  which  run  parallel. 
Be  sure  to  understand  this  before  proceeding. 

KINDS  OF  LINES. 

Place  the  box  on  a chair  at  least  three  times  its  height 
away,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Observe  that  there  are  three  kinds 

of  lines  to  be  seen 
in  this  position. 
(1)  The  horizon- 
tal lines,  which 
are  the  edges  that 
run  square  in 
front  of  you 
(l_l_l_l,Fig.2). 
(2)  The  vertical  lines  {2-2-2-2,Yig.  2).  (3)  The  reced- 
ing lines  which  run  away  from  you  (3-3-3-3,  Fig.  2). 
The  horizontal  lines  form  one  set,  the  vertical  lines  an- 
other, and  the  receding  lines  the  remaining  set.  Put  your 
box  in  various  positions,  and  pick  out  these  various  lines, 
in  order  to  become  familiar  with  them.  In  a position 
like  Fig.  8 you  have  only  two  kinds  of  lines,— the  ver- 
tical and  receding. 

SLANT  OF  LINES. 

Place  the  box  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  in 
such  a manner  as  to 
show  two  sides,  as  in 
Fig.  4.  Take  a lead 
pencil  of  good  length, 
hold  it  by  the  end  at 
easy  arm’s  length,  close 
one  eye,  and  let  the  up- 
])er  edge  of  the  pencil 
correspond  with,  — that 
is,  be  in  the  same  plane  with  edge  No.  1 . The  same  with 
edge  No.  2.  You  will  notice  that  the  pencil  in  each  case 
is  horizontal,  showing  that  the  lines  themselves  are  horizon- 
tal. Now  hold  your  pencil  in  the  same  plane  so  as  to 
correspond  with  edge  No.  3,  being  very  careful  that  you 
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do  not  let  your  loendl  slant  in  the  direction  that  the  re- 
cediny  line  recedes.  You  may  move  your  pencil  up  and 
dovi'n  in  a vertical  plane  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
slant  of  the  receding  line,  hut  you  must  not  move  it  in  the 
direction  of  a horizontal  plane,  which  is  in  the  direction  of 

the  receding  line. 
In  this  case  the 
line  seems  to 
slant  down,  there- 
fore the  pencil 
will  slant  down. 

Place  the  box 
in  the  same  po- 
sition, but  several 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  as  in  Fig.  5.  You  will 
observe,  if  you  use  your  pencil  as  before,  that  edges  Nos. 

1 and  2 are  still  horizontal,  but  that  Nos.  3 and  4 slant 
upward ; also  the  remaining  line  that  belongs  to  the  re- 
ceding set  No.  5. 

Place  the  box  so  that  the  upper  edge  will  be  on  a level 
with  the  eye,  as  in  Fig.  6.  Edges  Nos.  1 and  2 are  still 
horizontal,  and  so  is  the  receding  line  No.  3.  No.  4 
slants  upward  a very  little.  In  all  of  these  positions  the 
vertical  and  hor 
izontal  lines  have 
not  changed  in 
the  least.  They 
do  not  change. 

The  receding 
lines  change  ac- 
cording to  the  fol- 
lowing rules : — 

I.  Receding  lines  above  the  level  of  the  eye  slant  down. 

II.  Receding  lines  below  the  level  of  the  eye  slant  up. 

III.  Receding  lines  on  a level  with  the  eye  are  hori- 
zontal. 

IV.  The  further  a receding  line  is  below  or  above  the 
level  of  the  eye  the  more  it  slants,  and  the  nearer  the  re- 
ceding line  is  to  the  eye  the  moi  e it  slants. 

Practice  taking  the  slant  of  these  receding  lines  with 
the  lead  pencil,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  them. 
Look  for  receding  lines  in  the  room  and  out  of  doors. 

MEASURING. 

This  may  he  done  with  the  pencil  very  much  as  the 
slant  of  lines  is  taken. 

Place  the  box  as  in  Fig.  7.  Hold  the  pencil  at  easy 
arm’s  length  from  the  eye,  close  one  eye,  and  let  the 
upper  end  of  the  pen- 
cil correspond  with 
the  upper  end  of 
edge  No.  1,  and  with 
your  thumb  or  finger 
mark  on  your  pencil 
the  lower  end  of  edge 
No.  1.  Now  you  have  a relative  length  of  that  edge. 


Without  bringing  the  hand  nearer  to  the  face  or  moving 
it  further  away,  compare  the  length  of  this  edge  with 
edge  No.  2,  by  moving  the  hand  a little  to  the  left.  You 
will  find  that  No.  2 is  shorter  than  No.  1,  because  it  is 
further  away.  Compare  No.  1 with  No.  3,  by  simply 
turning  the  hand  on  the  wrist  until  the  pencil  corresponds 
with  edge  No.  3.  Compare  edge  No.  1 with  the  distance 
between  Nos.  1 and  2.  In  the  same  way  measure  various 
distances,  until  you  are  familiar  with  the  method. 

If  you  have  followed  these  instructions  faithfully  and 
understand  them  thoroughly,  you  are  now  ready  to  begin 
practical  work. 

Place  the  box  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  as  in  Fig  7. 
Draw  on  your 
paper  a vertical 
line.  It  may  be 
drawn  any  length 
you  choose,  but 
this  time  make 
it  about  three 
inches  long.  This 
line  represents 
the  nearest  vertical  edge  of  the  box,  and  is  the  unit  of 
measure  for  every  line  in  the  box.  If  this  line  is  made 
long,  a large  box  will  be  the  result ; if  short,  a small  one. 
Edges  No.  3 and  4 are  horizontal  lines,  or  practically  so. 
From  the  extremities  of  line  No.  1,  on  your  paper,  draw 
indefinite  horizontal  lines.  Take  the  measure  of  edge 
No.  1,  and  compare  it  with  the  length  of  edge  No.  3,  or 
the  distance  between  Nos.  1 and  5.  Supposing  this  dis- 
tance is  double  that  of  No.  1 ; then  measure  the  length  of 
line  No.  1 on  your  paper,  and  make  the  distance  between 
Nos.  1 and  5 twice  the  length  of  it.  Remember  that  all 
measurements  on  the  real  box  with  the  pencil,  and  those 
on  the  drawing  are  relative  measurements  and  not  actual. 
After  finding  the  position  draw  No.  5. 

In  the  same  way  find  the  position  of  edge  No.  2 and 
edge  No.  6,  being  careful  not  to  let  your  pencil  slant  in 
the  direction  of  the  receding  sides  when  taking  the  meas- 


urement. Edge  No.  2 belongs  to  the  vertical  set,  and 
edge  No.  6 to  the  horizontal  set.  Draw  Nos.  2 and  6 
until  they  meet  at  a,  and  draw  ah.  Hold  your  pencil  as 
in  measuring,  so  that  its  edge  will  pass  through  the  point 
c where  Nos.  6 and  7 meet,  and  note  where  the  same 
edge  of  your  pencil  cuts  edge  No.  3.  Supposing  that  it 
bisects  No.  3,  then  on  your  drawing  bisect  No.  3,  and  the 
point  directly  over  it  on  No.  6 will  be  the  point  c,  which 
will  give  the  position  of  edge  7.  In  the  same  way  find 
edge  No.  8,  and  the  box  is  completed. 

The  process  is  the  same  when  the  box  is  in  the  same 
position  as  Fig.  3.  If  you  will  practice  on  the  box  in  one 
position  until  you  thoroughly  master  it,  you  will  have  little 
trouble  with  the  other  positions. 

Do  not  form  the  habit  of  measuring  with  the  pencil, 


but  as  soon  as  possible  do  away  with  it  entirely,  and  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  eye,  as  the  eye  becomes,  with  use,  far 
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more  rapid  and  accurate  than  the  clumsy  way  with  the 
pencil.  i 

Do  not  use  a straight-edge,  but  require  the  unaided 
hand  to  do  all  the  work. 

Draw  from  the  box  at  least  one  hour,  each  day,  for  a 
whole  month,  or  until  you  have  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles.  After  a box  choose  a plain  barn  or  rude 
cabin  to  draw.  Commence  the  same  as  in  the  box. 

Do  not  let  discouragement  discourage  you. 


HELPS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  MARION  T.  KITTREDGE,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

Volcanic  Mountains. 

I.  a.  Volcano — A connection  with  the  interior  of  the 

earth.  (Shaler’s  First  Book  in  Geology,  p.  89.) 
h.  Volcanic  Mountain — A mountain  of  conical  form, 
the  result  of  volcanic  action. 

II.  Parts. 

a.  Same  as  of  a mountain. 

1.  Crater  : cup  like  depression  on  summit. 

c.  Volcano  proper : perpendicular  channel  allow- 
ing the  escape  of  melted  matter.  {Ghiyot.) 

III.  Materials. 

a.  Stones : masses  torn  from  sides. 
h.  Lava : fused  rock.  ) Color. 

c.  Ashes  : pulverized  lava — Kinds. 

volcanic  dust.  ) {Le  Conte,  p.  84.) 

d.  Gases:  steam,  etc. 

e.  Quantity  of.  (See  Le  Conte,  p.  83.) 

IV.  How  formed. 

1.  Elevation,  a.  Igneous  fusion,  t heat. 

° ) Little  water. 

7 . . p . ) Little  heat. 

^ b.  Aqueo-.gneous  fusion. 

2.  Eruption. 

a.  Level  with  surface. 

b.  Ejected  materials  form  cone. 

c.  Dikes  : cement  sides  together. 

V.  Form. 

a.  Flattened  cones  : liquid  lava. 

b.  Steep  cones  : partly  lava  and  ashes. 

c.  Steeper  cones:  ashes  and  stones. 

VI.  Size.  {Le  Conte,  p.  81.) 

VII.  Activity. 

a.  Constant.  ) 

h.  Intermittent.  > Examples  and  description. 
c.  Extinct.  ) 

VIII.  Number.  {Humbolt,  •,  Dr.  Fuchs,  (SVl -,  See 

Warren’s  Physical  Geography,  p.  31  ; also  see 
Guyot’s  Physical  Geography,  p.  13. 

IX.  Position. 

Near  seacoast.  Why  ? 

How  account  for  position  of  those  which  are 
extinct  and  not  near  the  coast  ? 

X.  Distribution. 

In  two  zones. 


XI.  Use. 

Restore  carbon  to  the  air.  (Shaler.  p.  95.) 
Describe  the  phenomena  of  an  eruption. 
Interesting  facts,  relative  to  the  subject. 

Reference  books : Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Cos- 
mos, Books  of  Travel,  etc. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  TERMS  TO  DEFINE. 

A PLAIN  ; A Low  Plain. 

A Plateau  ; A Prairie. 

A Pampas  ; Steppes  ; The  Llanos. 

Selvas  ; A Savanna  ; A Heath. 

Deserts  ; Oases,  The  Tundra. 

A Hill ; A Mountain  ; A Mountain  Range  or  Chain. 
A Mountain  System  ; A Spur. 

The  Trend  of  a Range  ; The  Crest  of  a Range. 

A Mountain  Cluster ; A Mountain  Knot. 

The  Summit  of  a Mountain ; The  Base  of  a Mountain, 
Mountain  Slope. 

Counter  Slope ; Peaks;  Passes;  Gorge;  Valley. 
Volcano. 


BOXING  THE  COMPASS. 


^^EACHERS  can  use  a little  time  to  good  advantage 
(P  in  teaching  by  a diagram  upon  the  board  the  points  of 
the  compass. 

N..  north. 

N.  by  F2.,  north  by  east. 

N.  N.  E.,  north,  north  east. 

N.  E.  by  N.,  north-east  by  north. 

N.  E.  north-east. 

N.  K.  by  E..  north-east  by  east. 

From  the  preceding  the  followitig  will  be  easily  read  ; 


n.  e.  h.  e. 

s.  e. 

.S',  w.  b.  s. 

w.  n.  w. 

e.  n.  6. 

s.  e.  b.  e. 

s.  w. 

11.  w.  b.  w. 

e.  b.  n. 

s.  s.  e. 

s.  w.  b.  w. 

n.  w. 

e. 

s.  b.  e. 

w.  s.  w. 

11.  w.  b.  11. 

e.  h.  s. 

s. 

w.  b.  s. 

n.  n.  w. 

e.  s.  e. 

s.  b.  w. 

U'. 

n.  b.  w. 

s.  e.  b.  e. 

S.  H.  W. 

w.  b.  n. 

n. 
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Music  Departmekt. 

If  scolding  must  be  done,  let  it  never  creep  into  the 
singing  lesson.  This  exercise  should  he  a pleasant,  happy, 
refining  one. 

The  thing  of  greatest  importance  in  teaching  music  in 
the  piihlic  schools  is  to  have  the  children  sing  softly  and 
thoughtfully. 

Ten  years  ago  not  one  teacher  in  ten  would  have  tried 
to  teach  music  and  di-awing  ; now  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
who  is  not  trying. 

Never  command  a hoy  to  stoj)  singing  because  he  sings 
evei-ything  on  one  note,  or  another  who  sings  on  every 
note  but  the  right  one  ; rather  encourage  both  of  them  to 
sing  softly  and  keep  trying. 

It  is  a fact  that  people  in  general,  if  taught  correctly, 
can  learn  to  sing  new  music  at  sight  as  readily  as  they 
learn  to  read  a newspaper.  The  value  of  such  an  accom- 
plishment can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  possess  it. 

Some  one  has  said  recently  that  the  elocutionist  and 
the  orator  were  to  shoot  arrows  of  thought  from  brain  to 
brain.  Why  is  not  the  same  true  of  the  teacher  of 
music  ? It  is  the  mind  that  must  be  hit  if  we  would  aim 
our  teaching  effectively. 

Out  of  one  thousand  teachers  nine  hundred  of  them 
would  say  they  cannot  teach  music  because  they  cannot 
sing.  Now  all  but  about  nineteen  of  the  number  can 
sing  at  least  “ one,”  “ two,”  “ thi’ee  ” of  the  scale,  and 
that  is  sufficient  at  the  outset. 

The  schoolroom  needs  the  art  of  the  artist  rather  than 
of  the  artisan.  It  is  too  easy  to  acquire  the  art  of  doing 
what  another  has  done  in  the  way  he  has  done  it.  What 
we  need  is  the  art  of  doing  something  as  though  the 
thought  so  possessed  us  that  we  could  not  live  until  we 
accomplished  it  ourselves,  and  especially  is  it  necessary  in 
music  teaching. 


SONGS  AND  TUNES  FOR  EDUCATION. 

BY  W.  S.  TILDEN. 

HATEVER  course  of  study  is  laid  down  in  school 
music,  or  whatever  system  is  employed  in  teach- 
ing, the  work  of  instruction  is  but  partial  and  incomplete 
if  it  end  with  merely  the  presentation  of  elements. 
However  ingenious  the  mode  of  treating  them,  and  how- 
ever brilliant  the  display  of  class-work  in  simply  ele- 
mental matters,  they  are  but  means,  never  an  end.  If 
anything  worthy  the  name  of  education  in  music  is  to  be 
attained,  — if  the  musical  nature  of  the  child  is  to  be 
awakened  and  trained,  — it  must  be  by  bringing  to  his 
attention  music  itself  in  real  living  musical  forms,  such 
as  exist  in  songs  and  tunes  of  acknowledged  merit. 


The  pupil  can  be  led  to  think  musical  thoughts  by 
coming  in  contact  with  that  which  contains  the  expres- 
sion of  musical  thought ; and  this  is  found  alone  in  well 
devised  tune-forms, — never  in  the  diy  detail  of  melodic 
or  rhythmic  elements.  And  these  should  never  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  that  which  is  properly  food  for  the 
song-nature  of  the  child. 

The  inexperienced  teacher  often  is  governed  by  the 
feeling  that  the  children’s  singing  hour  is  nothing  if  it  is 
not  elementary ; while,  in  fact,  careful  instruction  in  the 
singing  of  some  good  song  is  a most  valuable  part  of  the 
teacher’s  work,  though  not  a word  be  said  about  elements 
as  such,  or  about  music  in  its  written  representation. 
But  the  incompetent  teacher,  who  is  unable  to  teach  even 
a simple  song  effectively,  finds  a snug  harbor  by  resort- 
ing to  manipulation  of  elements ; the  lack  of  good  in- 
struction is  not  so  apparent  here ; visitors,  and  even  school 
authorities  do  not  discriminate  very  closely,  particularly 
if  the  procedure  is  bolstered  up  with  a good  many  of  the 
high-sounding  words  known  to  educational  terminology, 
and  is  serenely  represented  as  being  something  quite 
superior  to  the  commonplace  but  real  teaching  of  music. 

Where  music  is  a recognized  branch  of  study,  how- 
ever, note-reading,  in  due  proportion  and  at  the  proper 
time,  is  to  be  taught : and  elements,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  this  end,  must  receive  attention.  What  shall  consti- 
tute the  material  for  studies  in  note-reading  and  for  the 
musical  practice  from  this  stage  onward  ? For  it  is 
necessary  that  such  material  be  selected  as  will  in  the 
best  manner  helj)  forward  the  true  development  of  the 
pupil. 

Many  teachers  rely  upon  writing  impromptu  exercises 
on  the  blackboard,  which,  when  sung  through  by  the 
pupils  with  a tolerable  approximation  to  right  pitches  and 
tone-lengths,  are  immediately  erased  to  give  place  to 
others  of  the  same  nature.  This  method,  though  it  gives 
the  pupils  (or  at  least  a few  of  the  bright  ones  in  the 
class)  a degree  of  courage  and  facility  in  attacking  and 
deciphering  written  music,  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  exercises,  having  little  thought  bestowed  upon  their 
construction,  have  little  musical  merit  or  attractiveness, 
and  being  so  hastily  sung  and  then  forgotten,  have  little 
or  no  valuable  residuum  in  the  children’s  minds. 

The  same  objection  is  valid  against  those  singing  books 
for  children  filled  with  interminable  “ exercises,”  certai 
of  them  fitted  with  words  and  called  songs,  written  by 
some  penny-a-liner  who  feels  perfectly  competent  to  write 
a whole  book  all  by  himself.  He  tries  them  over  on  his 
piano,  and  they  sound  pretty,  much  better  he  fancies  than 
the  old  school  tunes,  — forgetting  that  what  sounds  well 
when  played  is  almost  sure  to  sound  poorly  when  sung, 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  rendered.  Said  one  of  these  writers,  when  looking 
over  a standard  school  music  book,  “ What  is  there  about 
those  exercises  and  songs  that  anybody  couldn’t  write  ” 
What  is  there  about  that  dainty  little  bit  of  poetry,  — so 
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perfectly  simple  and  natural,  — that  anybody  couldn’t 
have  written  ? Suffice  it  to  »ay,  that  neither  you  nor  I 
happened  to  think  of  it,  and  probably  never  should  have 
done  so  to  the  end  of  our  days.  The  combined  literary 
taste  of  the  world  treasures  such  things  when  it  finds 
them,  and  that  is  how  we  come  to  have  a literature. 

There  is  a literature  of  school  music,  which  has  lived 
to  come  down  to  us  from  the  last  ten  decades  through  the 
survival  of  the  fittest ; the  combined  judgment  and  ex- 
perience of  those  who  have  labored  in  this  department  of 
school  work  fixes  the  stampVf  value  on  certain  things, 
while  cart-loads  of  rubbish  have  perished  with  the  quill 
that  wrote  it.  Bushels  of  chaff  to  grains  of  wheat  is  the 
rule  in  new  productions  of  all  ages. 


Far  better  is  it  to  lead  the  pupils  up  to  reading  some- 
thing of  musical  importance  than  cause  them  to  wander 
through  a wilderness  of  exercises  graded  down  to  a level 
with  their  present  technical  ability.  Those  compositions 
which  have  been  tried  repeatedly,  and  have  been  proved 
as  to  their  educational  value  upon  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  pupils,  will,  it  is  safe  to  say,  prove  of  value  in 
the  future  ; and  they  are  not  to  be  discarded  as  worn  out 
or  antiquated  until  we  are  sure  that  we  have  something 
to  take  their  place.  Of  that  we  cannot  yet  be  sure, — for 
the  new  must  become  old  before  the  verdict  of  combined 
experience  can  be  rendered. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  teachers  who  practise 
on  the  principle  that  each  little  item  of  theory  must 
have  its  own  especial 
technical  exercise,  and 
that  these  scraps  of 
tune  must  be  long  prac- 
ticed before  any  2)iece 
of  musical  composition 
containing  the  same 
things  can  be  properly 
studied.  However 
o o d this  ju’inciple 
may  be  in  acquiring 
technique  in  instru- 
mental music,  it  is  most 
unphilosophical  when 
ajjj^lied  to  children’s 
singing.  The  saying 
of  an  eminent  English 
choir  master  is  well 
worthy  of  attention 
here : 

Never  use  the 

EXERCISE  TO  ILLUS- 
TRATE A THEORY  ; BUT 
USE  THE  THEORY  TO 
EXPLAIN  THE  EXER' 
CISE.” 

Then,  if  the  exer- 
cise itself  is  one  that 
jiossesses  inherent 
merit,  and  it  is  sung 
in  connection  with 
2>  r o e r elementary 

analysis  and  tlieoret- 
ical  exjdanation,  and 
with  a vocal  dellvei-y 
that  accords  with  the 
s])irit  of  the  conq)osi- 
tion,  we  may  ho})e  for 
good  results  in  the 
real  musical  advance- 
ment of  the  child. 


GOOD  MORNING. 


A.  J.  Foxwell. 


E.  H.  Nourse. 


;F=: 


i= 


M 1 


1.  A-wake,  and  rub  your  clouded  eyes ! A- wake  to  greet  the  ro  - sy  skies; 

2.  Theeast-ern  sun  in  splendor  glows, And  dewdrops glis-ten  on  the  rose; 

3.  The  wak-ing  world  is  fresh  and  fair,  The  stir  of  life  is  ev  -’ry- where; 


:=)=:]=W-F=)^ 


^ — j — ^ 


-» — ^ — »— 


The  swal-lows  twit  - ter  with  de  - light.  The  lark  soars  high  in  warb-lingllight. 
The  pig  - eons  tint  - ter  coo  - ing  round,  The  woods  are  fill’d  with  sweet-est  sound. 

All  things  to  heav’n  their  voic  - es  raise— Come  forth  to  join  the  song  of  praise, 


i 


As  he  wish-es  you  good  morn -ing.  As  he  wish  - es  you  good  m.orn  - ing. 

And  are  wish -ing  you  good  morn -ing.  And  are  wish  - ing  you  good  morn  - ing. 

And  to  wish  us  all  good  morn  - ing.  And  to  wish  us  all  good  morn  - ing. 


F g Ll 


-:ik_ — :.r.  ^-F- 


Good  morn  - ing,  good  morning,  good  morn-ing. 

good  morn  - ing,  • good  morning, 


J-  X-— 


Fr-m  "CHILOUEN’3  GRADED  OINGING  COOK,"  Daok  III.,  by  pet  Ptib.  by  F.  H.  Gilsen,  Boston.  Price,  15  cts. 
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Newport,  July  10,  11,  and  12. 

San  Francisco,  July  17,  18,  and  19. 

Break  up  the  habit  of  using  so  many  “ ands  ” in  the 
children’s  story-telling. 

Weigh  carefully  the  value  of  the  education  the  child 
receives  at  your  hands.  Be  not  content  with  a mere  per- 
functory round  of  duties,  hut  he  sure  that  whatever  the 
child  learns  has  a definite,  permanent  value. 

The  child’s  moral  and  intellectual  natures  are  so 
mingled  that  the  teacher  must  stimulate  and  direct  them 
at  the  same  time.  The  school  must  build  character  as 
well  as  intellect. 


from  the  study  of  it.  If,  however,  after  a fair  trial  it 
shall  appear  that  he  will  not  come  to  have  a taste  for  it, 
that  may  he  a sufficient  reason  for  not  pi’essing  the  study. 
Prejudiced  distaste  of  an  unfamiliar  subject  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  a deep-seated  distaste  of  a well-known  subject. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Newport,  July 
10,  11, 12  will  offer  as  tempting  a programme  as  was  ever 
furnished  by  any  three  days’  meeting  in  New  England. 
There  is  no  spot  in  the  country  that  furnishes  more  de- 
lightful walks,  rides,  or  more  tempting  sailing  and  rowing 
than  Newjiort,  which  is  at  its  best  the  first  of  July.  The 
railroad  and  hotel  prices  will  be  very  light,  enough  to 
meet  even  a teacher’s  necessities. 

Te.achers  of  the  East  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  Pacific  coast  with  such  financial  and  social  ad- 
vantages. not  to  mention  the  educational  attractions 
offered  by  the  meetings  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, as  will  be  presented  next  July,  when  the  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  San  Francisco.  There  will  be  one  or 
two  great  parties  with  Pullman  cars  unchanged  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco.  Rates  will  be  low.  All  rea- 
sonable questions  will  be  answered  from  this  office. 

The  journeymen  bakers  of  New  York  City,  some 
1500  in  number  who  are  unable  to  go  to  night  schools, 
have  petitioned  for  afternoon  classes  for  their  special 
benefit,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who  may 
wish  to  use  the  schools  at  the  same  hour ; and  the  New 
York  Legislature  is  to  be  asked  to  allow  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  tliis  special  instruction  for  them. 
This  merely  indicates  the  tendency  of  the  day  ; and  one 
can  hut  raise  the  question  as  to  where  the  limit  will  be. 
It  is  a good  thing,  however,  to  have  the  journeymen  of 
any  trade  seek  educational  advantages. 

In  this  restless  age,  the  teacher  has  a mission  by  way 
of  curbing  the  vicious  ambitions  of  youth.  One  city 
teacher  asked  the  hoys  of  her  class  what  they  proposed 
to  do  when  they  became  men,  and  nearly  half  of  them 
announced  their  purpose  to  be  saloon  keepers.  The 
teacher,  greatly  shocked,  asked  “Why?”  and  the  aver- 
age answer  was  because  the  liquor  dealer  had  the  most 
influence  in  politics,  made  the  most  money  on  his  capital, 
and  didn’t  have  to  work.  There  are  multitudes  of  such 


Do  not  reprove  a hit  of  genuine  humor  on  the  part  of 
a witty  lad.  Whatever  lightens  up  the  work  brightens  the 
class  and  inspires  to  better  work  every  way.  It  makes 
discipline  of  a high  order  easier,  though  it  may  demoralize 
a discipline  that  is  purely  mechanical. 

In  play  the  child  forgets  himself  in  his  own  way.  while 
in  work  he  forgets  himself  in  the  way  prescribed  by  an- 
other. This  distiirction,  made  by  Rosencranz,  is  capable 
of  enlargement  at  tlie  bands  of  every  teacber. 

Because  a child  has  a distaste  for  a subject  you  wish 
him  to  study,  it  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  excusing  him 


hoys  in  every  large  city.  A judicious  teacher  can  very 
decidedly  modify  such  ambitions. 

A FIRE  in  the  Quincy  School,  Chicago,  recently,  gave 
occasion  for  the  teachers  to  marshal  their  pupils  for  exit 
without  any  sham  in  the  operation.  There  were  nearly 
eight  hundred  children  in  the  building,  and  all  were  on 
the  verge  of  a panic,  but  the  teachers  showed  such  cool- 
ness and  firmness  that  they  were  all  dismissed  in  good 
order  by  the  use  of  the  usual  danger-signals,  and  inside  of 
three  minutes  the  building  was  entirely  emptied  and  only 
one  child  was  injured.  This  exception  was  a boy  who 
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attempted  to  break  through  a window.  This  answers 
very  effectually  the  croakers,  who  think  the  establishment 
of  such  signals  and  practice  where  there  is  no  danger  is 
mere  mockery. 

The  elementary  teacher  is  in  a fortunate  position  to 
exercise  a most  powerful  influence  for  good,  by  the  force 
of  her  example,  in  morals  and  manners.  This  includes 
habits  of  personal  tidiness,  proper  attitudes  in  sitting  or 
standing,  punctuality,  promptness,  earnestness  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  right,  respect  for  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive natures,  winning  tones  of  voice,  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, private  counsel,  and  the  avoidance  of  every  form  of 
rudeness  or  petty  show  of  authority.  Manners  and 
morals  are  best  taught  to  the  young  incidentally  rather 
than  formally  ; by  personal  example  and  anecdote  ; by 
reference  to  some  events  or  incident  in  daily  life,  and  not 
by  formal  talks  or  lectures. 


THE  ART  OF  STATEMENT. 

MO  one  needs  such  culture  and  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  stating  effectively  what  she  desires  to  say  as  the 
teacher,  and  yet  there  is  every  temptation  to  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  this  art.  The  children  do  not  realize  the 
distinction  between  a lucid,  untechnical,  exact,  discrimi- 
nating, condensed  statement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  an  involved,  technical,  inexact,  wandering  statement. 
The  child  knows  that  there  is  a difference,  but  such  is  his 
loyalty  to  his  teacher  that  he  invariably  assigns  to  him- 
self rather  than  the  teacher  the  difference  in  effect.  The 
teacher  has  to  say  so  much  to  an  uncritical  audience  that, 
without  great  care,  her  statements  are  not  ideal.  Not  in 
the  rhetorical  sense  alone,  but  in  the  common  sense  she 
needs  to  acquire  the  art  o fsaying  what  she  has  occasion 
to  say,  clearly,  pointedly,  briefly,  with  a discriminating 
choice  of  words. 


ITEMS  FROM  THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  BOSTON 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

books  adopted  for  use  in  the  primary  scliools  in 
(p  Boston  in  the  year  1820  were,  “The  Testament, 
Child’s  Companion,  Kelley’s  Child’s  Instructor,  Webster’s 
Only  Sure  Guide,  Pickard’s  Juvenile  Spelling  Book,  and 
Child’s  First  Book  English  Reader.” 

In  1843  the  Committee  on  Books  reported,  in  recom- 
mending a change  in  books,  as  follows:  “We  do  not 
understand  that  the  design  of  primary  instruction  is  to 
teach  the  principles  of  natural  or  moral  science,  nor  do 
we  believe  it  to  be  proper  or  expedient  to  furnish  to  these 
young  and  immature  minds  elaborate  treatises  u{)on  the 
structure  of  language,  accompanied  with  a full  set  of  ex- 
pressional  arbitrary  signs  a knowledge  of  which  is  as  dif- 
ficult to  acquire  and  retain  as  that  of  the  twenty-six  letters 
of  the  alphabet.” 


In  1847  it  was  ordered  that  plain  sewing  be  introduced 
into  any  of  the  primavy  schools,  whenever  the  committee 
of  such  schools  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

In  the  same  year  the  committee  requested  the  grammar 
school  committee  to  reconsider  an  order  whereby  the 
summer  vacation  was  extended  to  five  and  one-half  weeks. 


IMAGINATION  IN  THE  READING  LESSON. 

fHERE  is  altogether  too  little  cultivation  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  school.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  be  done  with  children  from  eight  to  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  there  is  almost  nothing  easier  to  do  well  when 
once  the  heart  is  set  upon  it.  Take  a simple  sentence 
like  the  following : 

“ The  horse  ran,  jumped  over  the  fence,  and  broke  his 
leg.” 

Teacher — What  color  was  that  horse  ? 

Some  say  red,  some  black,  white,  chestnut,  gray,  bay, 
brown.  Most  of  them  say  red.  Now  and  then  a boy  will 
admit  that  be  cannot  see  any  horse  ; that  he  has  no  color. 
As  a rule,  however,  a child  decently  taught  will  see  just 
how  the  horse  looks. 

T. — How  large  is  he  ? 

“A  little  fellow,”  “tall  and  slim,”  “high  with  long 
legs,”  “ a chubby  horse.” 

If  pressed  a little  for  a reason  they  would  have  the  size 
related  to  the  jumping,  as  “ a little  fellow  that  couldn’t 
jump  over  and  so  fell,’’  etc. 

T. — What  made  the  horse  run  ? 

“ Saw  another  horse  over  in  the  field.” 

“ Broke  out  of  the  stable.” 

“ Slipped  away  from  the  man  who  was  harnessing 
him.” 

“ Hadn't  been  turned  out  before  for  a long  time,  and 
felt  frisky.” 

“Got  frightened  and  upset  the  carriage.” 

“ The  wbiffletree  broke.” 

T. — What  kind  of  a fence  was  it? 

“A  board  fence,”  “a  picket  fence,”  “a  post  and  rail 
fence,”  “a  three-rail  fence,”  “ a four-rail  fence.” 

T. — Why  did  he  break  his  leg? 

“ Because  he  did  not  clear  the  fence,  and  tumbled.” 

“ Because  he  hit  his  knee  on  the  post  and  broke 
his  leg.” 

“ Because  he  lighted  upon  a rock  on  the  other  side.” 

“ Because  he  came  down  in  a stone-heap.” 

“ Because  it  was  a bog  and  twisted  his  leg.” 

The  teacher  who  has  never  tried  the  experiment  has  no 
idea  what  vivid  imaginations  children  have.  If  once  they 
are  taught  to  see  what  they  read  as  a }>icture,  all  their 
reading  will  be  radically  different  thereafter.  We  took  the 
above  sentence  and  the  foundation  of  the  example  from 
an  exercise  we  saw  Prof.  Silas  S.  Neff,  of  Philadelphia, 
give  at  the  county  institute  at  Bloomsburg,  Penn. 
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A SPRING  EXERCISE. 

[Brief  selections  from  the  poets.] 

COMPILED  BT  WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON. 

INVOCATION'  TO  SPRING. 

Class  in  Unison. — “Come,  gentle  Spring!  ethereal  Mildness!  come  ; 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yonr  dropping  cloud, 

While  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend.” 

“Come!  we  have  waited  long; 

And  in  the  balmy  fragrance  of  thy  mouth 
Bring  us  God’s  me.ssage  from  the  sunny  South ; 

Waken  the  wild  bird’s  song.” 

First  Pupil. — “ When  blooming  spring 

Arrays  the  laughing  fields  in  green. 

Then  flowers  in  open  air  are  seen. 

And  warbling  birds  are  heard  to  sing ; 

Almighty  love 
Doth  sweetly  move 
All  nature  through.” 

Second  Pupil. — “ Come  let  us  mark  the  gradual  spring ; 

How  peeps  the  bud  ; the  blossom  blows 
TiU  Philomel  begins  to  sing, 

And  perfect  May  to  swell  the  rose.” 

THE  MONTHS  OF  SPRING, 

March. 

1.  Recitation. — “ There  is  no  month  so  fair  a type  of  life 

In  its  first  conscious  strength  and  joy  of  strife 
As  thou,  wild  moon  of  March ! 

Thou,  with  thy  hurtling  storms  and  soft  blue  sky, 

Within  whose  depths  the  great  white  cumuli 
Sleep  under  heaven’s  arch.” 

“ Unstable  and  untrue ! 

The  raging  lion  now,  and  now  the  lamb. 

The  winter’s  blast  laden  with  springtide  balm, 

0 wild  March,  that  is  you.” 

April. 

Class  in  Unison. — “ We  greet  thee,  0 April! 

First  in  the  succession  of  the  ‘four  sweet  months  ’ ; 
Awakener,  come! 

Fling  wide  the  gate  of  an  eternal  year. 

The  April  of  that  glad  new  heavens  and  earth 
Which  shall  grow  out  of  these  as  springtide  grows 
Slow  out  of  winter’s  breast.” 

2.  Recitation.  — “April!  April!  are  you  here  ? 

Oh,  how  fresh  the  wind  is  blowing! 

See!  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear; 

Oh,  how  green  the  grass  is  growing ! 

April ! April ! are  you  here  ? 

“April ! April ! is  it  you  ? 

See  how  fair  the  flowers  are  springing ! 

Sun  is  warm  and  brooks  are  clear. 

Oh,  how  glad  the  birds  are  singing! 

Ainil ! April ! is  it  you  ? 


“April!  April!  you  are  here ! 

Though  your  smiling  turn  to  weeping. 

Though  your  skies  grow  cold  and  drear, 

Though  your  gentle  winds  are  sleeping, 

April!  April!  you  are  here?  ” 

Class  in  Unison. — “Yes!  April  is  here! 

Listen,  a bluebird  is  caroling  near, 

April  is  here. 

Blithest  season  of  the  year, — 

April  is  here. 

Month  of  gladness  and  beauty  and  all  sweet  things 
That  welcome  spring  brings.” 

3.  Recitation. — “0  golden  April-time, 

Stay  but  a little ! Hast  thou  not  some  spell 
In  the  fresh  youth  of  the  year  to  make  us  young  ? 

Thou,  at  whose  touch  the  rich  sap  leaps  i’  the  veins 
Of  dead  brown  boughs  that  moaned  all  winter  long.” 

4.  Recitation. — “At  length,  April  ever  frail  and  fair. 

Moved  by  her  playmate  with  the  golden  hair. 

Chased  to  the  margin  of  receding  floods. 

O’er  the  soft  meadows  starred  with  opening  buds. 

In  tears  and  blushes  sighs  herself  away, 

And  hides  her  cheek  beneath  the  flowers  of  May.” 

.5.  Recitation. — “ Farewell  to  thee,  April,  a gentle  farewell. 

Thou  hast  saved  the  young  rose  in  its  emerald  cell ; 

Sweet  nurse,  thou  hast  mingled  thy  sunshine  and  showers 
Like  kisses  and  tears  on  thy  children’s  flowers  ; 

As  a hope,  when  fulfilled,  to  sweet  memory  twines 
We  shall  think  of  thy  clouds  as  the  odorous  vines. 

Whence  color  and  freshness  and  fragrance  were  wept; 

We  shall  think  of  thy  rainbows,  their  promise  is  kept; 

There  is  not  a cloud  on  the  morning’s  blue  way, 

And  the  daylight  is  breaking,  the  first  of  the  May.” 

May. 

Class  in  Unison. — “Welcome,  May,  thou  month  of  rosy  beauty. 
Month.,  when  pleasure  is  a duty ; 

0 thou  merry  month  complete. 

May,  thy  very  name  is  sweet.” 

“Hail,  bounteous  May.  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth  and  warm  desire  ; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  vale  boast  thy  rich  blessing ; 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 

And  welcome  thee  and  wish  thee  long.” 

6.  Recitation. — “ May  has  come  in, — young  May  the  beautiful, — 

Wearing  the  sweetest  chaplet  of  the  year. 

Along  the  eastern  corridors  she  walks ; 

What  time  the  clover  rocks  the  earliest  bee  ; 

Her  feet  aflush  with  sunrise  and  her  veil 
Floating  in  breezy  odors  o’er  her  hair ; 

And  ample  garments,  fluttering  at  the  hem. 

With  pleasing  rustle  round  her  sandal  shoon.” 

7.  Recitation. — “Amongthe  changing  months.  May  stands  confessed 

The  sweetest,  and  in  fairest  colors  dressed  ! 

Soft  as  the  breeze  that  fans  the  smiling  field  ; 

Sweet  as  the  breath  that  opening  roses  yield ; 

Fair  as  the  color  lavish  Nature  paints 
On  virgin  flowers  free  from  unodorous  taints 
To  rural  scenes  thou  temp’st  the  busy  crowd 
Who,  in  each  grove,  thy  praises  sing  aloud ! 
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The  blooming  belles,  and  shallow  beaux, — strange  sight, — 
Turn  nymphs  and  swains,  and  in  their  sports  delight. 

Class  in  Unison. — “ Would  that  thou  conld’st  last  for  aye. 

Merry,  ever  merry  May ! 

Made  of  sungleams,  shade  and  showers, 

Bursting  buds,  and  breathing  flowers. 

Merry,  ever  merry  May, 

Would  that  thou  could’ st  last  for  aye! 

“ Oh ! sing  the  swallows  are  in  tune, 

A few  more  suns  will  bring  us  June.” 

THE  CHARMS  OF  SPRING. 

Class  {eacn  recite  in  order). — 

1.  “ The  sweetly  breathing  vernal  air.” 

2.  “ The  tender  crocus  from  its  bed  untimely  steals 

From  ‘ under  the  snow.’  ” 

3.  “ The  little  Speedwells  darling  blue.” 

4.  “ The  snowdrop  swings  its  silent  bells.” 

.5.  “ Violets  peep  from  the  sod  beneath.” 

G.  “Wild  thyme,  anise,  balm,  and  mint.” 

7.  “ Easter  lilies,  pure  and  white.” 

8.  “ The  primrose,  pale,  unveils  its  modest  face.” 

9.  “ Laburnums,  dropping  wells  of  Are.” 

10.  “ Deep  tulips,  dashed  with  fiery  dew.” 

11.  “ The  willow  droops  its  tangled  plumes.” 

12.  “The  maple’s  tufted  blossom  swells.” 

13.  “ Full-flowered,  the  low  arbutus  blows.” 

14.  “ The  pale  anemone  and  pure  violet  we  see.” 

15.  “ The  lilac  bells  and  purple-tinted  branches  swing.” 

16.  “ The  violet  and  the  daisy  clothed  with  modesty.” 

17.  “ The  dandelion  and  fennel  show  their  yellow  hair.” 

18.  “ Clusters  bright  festoon  the  vine.” 

19.  “ The  golden  daffodils’  lifted  spears  are  seen.” 

20.  “ The  sorrel  lifts  her  snow-white  bloom.” 

21.  “Wagging  cowslips,  they  bend  and  they  bow.” 

22.  “Fair  roses,  buds,  and  blossoms  swell.” 

23.  “ The  honeysuckles  lace  the  wall.” 

24.  “ The  hyacinths  grow  fair  and  tall.” 

2.5.  “ The  poplar  drops  its  tasseled  plumes  of  silver-grey.” 

26.  “ Apple-blossoms,  budding,  blowing  everywhere.” 

27.  “ The  happy  birds  that  change  their  sky  to  build  and 

brood.” 

28.  “ The  sweet-voiced  bluebird’s  venturous  strain  tells  that 

spring  has  come  again.” 

29.  “ Blackbirds  set  the  woodland  ringing.” 

30.  “The  nightingale  and  linnet  pipe  their  song.” 

31.  “ Robins  call  robins  in  tops  of  trees.” 

.32.  “ The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  gathers.” 

33.  “All  along  the  branches  creeping. 

Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping ; 

Little  infant  fruits  we  see 
Nursing  into  luxury.” 

Class  in  Unison. — “A  hundred  thousand  times  we  call 
A hearty  welcome  on  ye  all.” 

THE  CLOSING  RECITATION. 

“ O Spring ! thou  art  a child  of  hopes  and  fears  ; 

What  is  thy  nameless  tenderness  and  grace  ? 

Hast  thou  not  all  and  more  than  all  to  make 
Thee  richly  blest,  so  loved  and  beautiful  and  bright. 

“ The  smiling  flowers  are  singing  at  thy  feet ; 

The  birds  are  singing  around  thy  head  at  dawn  ; 

The  laggard  sun  now  ha.stes  to  thee  at  noon. 

And  lingers  fondly  hy  thy  side  at  evening  sweet.” 


MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  MARCH,  1888. 


BY  SUSAN  TEUE,  SALISBURY  POINT,  MASS. 

Thursday,  March  1st. 

OME  one  is  always  watching 
And  marking  what  you  do ; 

To  see  if  all  your  childhood’s  acts 
Are  honest,  brave  and  true. 

Friday,  2d. 

Virtue  is  true  happiness. 

Excellence,  true  beauty. 

Monday,  5tii. 

Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy. 

Makes  us  both  active  and  strong  ; 

Play  we  enjoy  all  the  better 
When  we  have  labored  so  long. 

Tuesday,  6th. 

Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you ; seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  yoa.—  Bible. 

Wednesday,  7th. 

Then  let  me,  when  I kneel  to  pray. 

Not  only  mind  the  words  I say. 

But  also  strive  with  earnest  care 
To  let  my  heart  be  in  my  prayer. 

Thursday,  8th. 

The  time  is  too  short  to  be  waiting. 

The  day  maketh  haste  to  the  night. 

And  it’s  just  as  hard  work  to  be  hating 

Your  work  as  to  do  it  outright.  — A.  Cary. 

Friday,  9th. 

The  man  who's  in  debt  is  too  often  a slave. 

Though  his  heart  may  be  honest  and  true  ; 

Can  he  hold  up  his  head  and  look  honest  and  brave 
When  a note  he  can’t  pay  becomes  due  ? 

Monday,  12th. 

Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden  ; 

Speech  is  human,  silence  is  divine. 

— German  Proverb. 


Tuesday,  13th. 

Keep  good  company,  and  you  shall  be  one  of  the  number. 

Wednesday,  14th. 

Truth  is  honest,  truth  is  sure ; 

Truth  is  strong,  and  must  endure  ; 

Falsehood  lasts  a single  day. 

Then  it  vanishes  away. 


Thursday,  1.5til 


Let  ray  sins  be  all  forgiven. 

Bless  the  friends  1 love  so  well ; 

Take  me,  when  I die,  to  heaven. 

Happy  there  with  Thee  to  dwell. 

— Mary  L.  Duncan. 

Friday,  16th. 

We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than  in  any  other  way. — 
Howland  Hill. 


Mond.ay,  19  th. 


Dare  to  do  right!  dare  to  be  true! 

The  failings  of  others  can  never  save  you  ; 
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Stand  by  your  conscience,  your  honor,  your  faith, — 

Stand  like  a hero,  and  battle  till  death.  — Wilson. 

Tuesday,  20th. 

He  is  richest  who  is  content  with  the  least,  for  content  is  the 
wealth  of  nature. — Socrates. 

Wednesday,  21st. 

An  unlucky  word,  once  escaped  from  us  cannot  he  brought  hack 
with  a coach  and  six.  — Vernal  Equinox — Chinese  Proverb. 

Thursday',  22d. 

Let  us  with  a joyful  mind 
Praise  the  lord,  for  lie  is  kind. 

For  his  mercies  shall  endure. 

Ever  faithful,  ever  sure.  — John  Milton. 

Friday’,  23d. 

If  little  labor,  little  are  our  gains ; 

Man’s  fortunes  are  according  to  his  pains. 

— Robert  Herrick. 

Monday,  2Gth. 

Be  not  simply  good  ; he  good  for  something.  — Thoreau. 
Tuesday’,  27th. 

He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ; and  he  that 
rnleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a city. — Proverbs. 

Wednesday’,  28th. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ; I shall  not  want ; 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures ; 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  — Psalms. 

Thursday’,  29th. 

He  that  avoideth  not  small  faults,  by  little  and  little  falleth  into 
greater.  — Thomas  a Kempis. 

Friday,  30th. 

You  must  be  under  obligations  to  a hundred  thorns  for  the  sake 
of  one  rose. — Persian, — Roebuck. 


WORDS  NEVER 

KNOWN  TOO  WELL. 

0,  too,  two. 

Bow,  bough. 

Their,  there. 

Dear,  deer. 

No,  know. 

Ours,  hours. 

Which,  whose. 

Sea,  seen. 

Chose,  choose. 

So,  sow,  sew. 

Loss,  lose,  loose. 

Piece,peace. 

Should,  would. 

Die,  dye. 

Write,  right,  rite,  wright.  Sent,  cent,  scent. 

Were,  where. 

Be,  bee. 

Straight,  strait. 

Four,  fore. 

Won,  one. 

Bear,  bare. 

New,  knew. 

Hail,  hale. 

Ate,  eight. 

Vane,  vein,  vain. 

Blew,  blue. 

Told,  toled,  tolled. 

Earn,  urn. 

Wrong,  enough,  twelfth,  ninety,  stitch,  scissors,  with, 
any,  been,  close,  every,  evil,  friend,  field,  pencil,  truly, 
wholly,  said,  good  by,  does. 


You  are  to  see  to  it  that  the  child  acquires  knowledge, 
that  he  devclo)).s  his  own  powers. 


BIRDS. 

BY’  EDITH  CARLTON  NORCROSS. 
(Written  at  it  years.) 

7HE  eagle  is  the  king  of  birds, 

) He  takes  little  lambs  from  their  herds. 
The  condor  lives  in  Andes  peaks. 

They  have  sharp  claws  and  sharper  beaks. 
The  vulture  lives  upon  his  prey, 

And  leaves  his  nest  at  break  of  day. 

The  parrot  is  a talking  bird. 

He  will  repeat  what  he  has  heard. 

The  ostrich  lives  in  Africa’s  strands, 

They  go  from  place  to  place  in  bands. 

The  raven  is  a blackish  color. 

The  sparrow  is  a little  duller. 

The  magpie’s  always  hiding  things. 

The  bobolink,  when  pleasant,  sings. 

The  oriole  builds  a swinging  nest. 

And  sings  bis  little  ones  to  rest. 


GOOD  VOCAL  EXERCISES.* 

fAKE  a sentence  like  the  following  and  have  it  pro- 
nounced as  indicated,  each  line,  with  great  rajiidity 
and  distinctness  : 

“ She  say.^  she  shall  sew  a sheet." 

She.  She  shall  sew. 

Shall.  Sheet. 

She  shall.  Sew  a sheet. 

Sew.  Shall  sew  a sheet. 

Shall  sew.  She  shall  sew  a sheet. 

She  says  she  shall  sew  a sheet. 

♦Given  by  Prof.  Silas  S.  Neff,  of  Philadelphia,  at  an  Institute, 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


SOME  GEOGRAPHICAL  DEFINITIONS. 

BY  M.  T.  P. 

fHE  definitions  which  are  appended  were  written  by  a 
boy  in  his  first  year  in  the  grammar  school.  They 
show  that  he  has  very  nearly  correct  ideas  of  the  terms, 
and  that  expression  in  the  technical  language  of  the  geog- 
raphy is  all  that  is  lacking.  They  are  just  such  definitions 
as  one  child  would  give  to  another,  and  such  as  the  learner 
would  readily  grasp.  In  a small  geography  which  I have 
before  me,  a mountain  is  defined  as  “ a mass  of  elevated 
land  of  great  height  but  of  limited  extent,”  and  a plain 
as  a “ surface  of  land  moderately  elevated,  and  generally 
level,  though  perhaps  somewhat  undulating  and  broken.” 
It  is  possible  scholars  in  their  first  year  in  the  grammar 
school  might  comprehend  these  definitions,  but  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  language  of  the  boy’s  paper, 
copied  below,  would  give  a clearer  idea  of  the  terms  as 
elucidated  in  the  printed  book  : 

A hill  is  a peak  of  land  less  than  a half  a mile  high. 

A mountain  is  a big,  high,  tall  place. 

A mountain  group  is  four  or  five  mountains  together. 

A mountain  chain  is  a whole  pile  of  mountains  in  a line. 

A mountain  system  is  a whole  bunch  of  mountains  together. 

A hilly  country  is  a pile  of  hills  all  around  a place. 

A mountainous  country  is  a place  where  there  are  a whole  pile 
of  mountains. 
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f]OTES  AND  QUEIilES. 


Questions  and  answers  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  should  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  to  take  part  In  the  discussions  of  this  department. 
Send  in  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  given.— Eds. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 


372.  A hall  is  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  high  (inside  measure),  and 
1^  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  contains  248,832  cu.  ft.  How  many 
square  feet  of  floor  surface  ? How  many  sq.  yds.  of  paper  will  it 
take  to  cover  the  walls,  no  allowance  being  made  for  doors  and 
windows  ? 

Let  X — height  of  hall ; then  2x  = width  and  — = length. 

(1)  Contents  — x X 2x  X ^ ~ ~ 248832  eu.  ft. 

Clearing  248832  ^ of  fractions,  dividing  the  result  by 

16,  and  extracting  the  cube-root  of  the  quotient  gives, — 

(2)  X = 36  ft  = height  of  hall. 

2x  = 2 X 36  ft.  = 72  ft.  = width  of  hall. 


3 


8 X 36  ft.  ^ . ,, 

= 96  ft.  = length  of  hall. 


Surface  of  floor  = 72  ft.  (w.)  X 96  ft.  (1.)  = 6912  sq.  ft.  IsfHns. 
36  ft.  (b.)  X 72  ft.  (w.)  X 2 -f  36  ft  (h.)  X 96  ft.  (1.)  X 2.  ^ 
9 sq.  ft.  (in.  one  sq.  yd.) 

1344  sq.  yds.  of  paper  for  walls.  2d  Ans. 

6912  sq.  ft.  and  1344  sq.  yds.  Ans. 

S.  F.  Sprague.  Robt.  L.  W. 


373.  Three  numbers  are  to  each  other  as  1,  3,  5;  their  product 
is  32,95.5  : what  are  the  numbers  ? 

Let  x=  first  number;  .3x  = second  number;  and  5x  = third 
number ; then  x X 3x  X 5x  = 15x®  = 32955  ==  product.  Divid- 
ing (1.5x®  = 32.555)  by  15,  and  extracting  cube  root  of  the  quotient, 
gives  X = 13,  3x  = 39,  5x  = 65.  Ans.  13,  39,  and  65. 

Susan  T.  Sprague. 

Credit  to  M.  F.  S.,  Granite,  Md. 

376.  Give  the  names  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  chronological  order  of  their  service. 

John  Jay,  N.  T.,  1789-1795,  6 years;  John  Rutledge,  S.  C., 
179.5-1795;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Conn.,  1796-1801,  5 years;  John 
Marshall,  Va.,  1801-1835,  34  years;  Roger  B.  Taney,  Md.,  1836- 
1864,  24  years;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  0.,  1864-1873,  9 years;  Mor- 
rison R.  Waite,  0.,  1874. 

Miss  M.  Davis,  Luray,  Va. 

3<83.  Which  is  the  first  song  recorded  in  the  Bible  ? 

Exodus,  15th  chapter.  E.  E.  D.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Neb. 

383|.  In  answer  to  the  teacher  “ who  has  not  had  long  expe- 
rience in  teaching  language,”  I would  say  that  whether  the  words 
living,  acts,  stratagems,  light,  etc.,  are  abstract  or  concrete  terms,  is 
not  a question  of  grammar,  but  of  mental  science.  We  are  asked 
to  give  some  test  to  apply  to  words  in  order  to  distinguish  abstract 
from  common  nouns.  Common  and  abstract  nouns  are  not  coordi- 
nate species ; abstract  nouns  (if  we  insist  on  using  the  term  in 
grammar)  are  a species  of  common  nouns.  Thus,  friend  and  friend- 
ship are  both  common  nouns,  though  friend  is  a concrete  and 
friendship  an  abstract  terra.  But  there  is  no  grammatical  differ- 
ence between  the  words.  Each  of  them  may  be  used  as  subject  and 
object,  and  in  the  possessive  case,  and  is  amenable  to  the  same  rules 
of  syntax. — El). 

386.  By  what  author  were  the  following  lines  written,  and  what 
are  the  previous  lines  in  the  stanza  ? 

“ The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow.” 

They  are  found  in  Yarrow  Revisited,  by  Wordsworth. 

“ Let  beeves  and  home-bred  kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Burn-mill  meadow  ; 


The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary’s  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow.” 

C.  W.  Girdler. 

387.  Where  was  Napoleon’s  second  exile  ? 

St.  Helena.  A.  R.,  Archibald,  O. 

388.  When  and  under  whose  administration  did  the  “ Know- 
nothing”  party  arise  ? 

The  “Know-nothing”  party  arosejn  18.53,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pierce.  Their  chief  object  was  the  proscription  of  foreign- 
ers by  the  repeal  of  the  naturalization  laws  and  the  exclusive  choice 
of  native  Americans  to  office.  In  order  to  preserve  the  secresy  of 
their  movements  they  were  instructed  to  say,  “I  don’t  know,” 
to  any  question  in  reference  to  the  party ; hence  the  name. 

W.  E.  Light,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

390.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  added  to  the  sum  of  their  squares 
is  18,  and  ten  times  their  product  is  60  : what  are  the  numbers  ? 

Let  X = 1st  number,  y = 2d  number. 

(1)  X -f  y -f  x2  -h  / ==  18.  (2)  lOxy  = 60.  (3)  2xy  = 12. 

(1  -f  3)  X -f  y -f  .x2  -f-  2xy  -t-  y2  = 30.  p — x + y. 

Then  (4)  becomes  p jo’^  = 30.  -f-p  + J = -p-. 

p + 2 = Jz  P = y — i or  5 ; or  p = — y — ^ or  — 6. 

Then  (5)  X y = 5.  From  (3)  xy  = 6 ; 

Substituting  in  (5),  X -j-  — =5.  x*-|-0=5x.  x^ — 5x  = — 6. 

x^  — 5x  + = 1.  X — I = X = -t- J -f  I or  3 ; or  x — 

— i -ft  or  2.  lOxy  = 60 ; 30y  = 60  ; y = 2 ; or  y = 3. 

Proof.  3 -1-  2 -I-  9 -j-  4 = 18.  10  X 6 = 60. 

E.  V.  Herrick,  Racine,  Wis. 

Credit  to  C.  E.  K.,  Martinsburg,  West  Va.  ; A.  L.  Custer,  Hun- 
tington, Pa.  ; E.  A.  Bullock,  Lost  Nation,  Iowa. 

391.  Equation  or  expression  (x  — y)  — 2^)  — {x — z)  (x’^— y'^). 

To  resolve  this  into  factors  please  explain  method. 

(x  — y)  (x^  — 0^)  — (x  — z)  (x^  — y^)  factored  equals  (x  — y ) 
(x  — 2)  (x  -f  2)  — (x  — z)  (x  -j-  y)  (x  — y).  The  expressions 
x^  — z’’'  and  x^  — y'^  represent  the  difference  between  two  equal 
even  powers  of  two  quantities  and  are  divisible  by  the  difference  of 
the  quantities,  each  having  an  exponent  one  half  as  great  as  the 
original  quantity.  Machiaaport,  Me. 


QUERIES. 

406.  Parse  and  analyze  the  following  sentence  : “ In  that  calm 
Syrian  afternoon,  memory,  a pensive  Ruth,  went  gleaning  the 
silent  fields  of  childhood.” 

407.  Why  is  our  country  called  “ Uncle  Sam  ” ? 

408.  A horse  is  tied  to  the  corner  of  a barn  20  ft.  square,  by  a 
rope  120  ft.  long.  What  is  the  area  over  which  he  can  graze  ? 

409.  Two  beams  of  equal  length  are  supported  at  each  end  ; one 
is  6 in.  square,  the  other  2^  by  10  in.  Which  is  the  stronger  and 
how  much  much  ? 

410.  Bought  a bill  of  lumber  amounting  to  $3,500,  on  6 months 

credit ; two  tnonths  afterward  paid  on  account  $500,  and  one 
month  later,  $1000.  Find  the  present  worth  of  the  balance  at  the 
time  of  the  second  payment,  interest  at  7 per  cent.  Give  process 
and  explanation.  Ans.  $931.20. 

411.  Why  does  water  upon  freezing  expand  ? 

412.  Given  x^ -f  y = 7,  and  X -|- y''*=  11.  Solve  the  equations. 

413.  What  were  the  so-called  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  ? 

414.  How  can  the  difference  between  a clause  that  is  restrictive 
and  one  that  is  not  restrictive  be  explained  so  that  a pupil  can  tell 
the  difference  with  certainty  ? 

415.  Should  young  children  be  taught  to  print  letters  before 
they  commence  writing  script  ? Explain  the  advantages  gained  by 
so  doing. 

416.  Professor  Askenasy  says  the  moon  always  presents  the 
same  side  to  the  earth.  Will  some  reader  of  the  Tkacher  explain 
how  two  bodies  can  always  present  the  same  surface  to  each  other 
when  one  revolves  more  than  twenty-seven  times  and  the  other 
once  ? Also,  what  is  the  reason  we  have  not  one  full  moon  for  each 
of  the  moon’s  revolutions  ? 

417.  Who  was  Powhattan’s  successor  or  brother  ? 
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The  Khioergarteit. 

Clothe  the  old  lessons  in  a new  garb  every  time  they 
are  taught. 

Teaching  should  he  adapted  in  quantity  and  quality 
to  each  pupil  of  a class. 

Methods  are  hut  varying  modes  of  applying  jirlnci- 
ples.  These  admit  of  great  vai-iety. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  is 
that  it  enables  the  teacher  to  give  individual  instruction, 
to  study  the  bent  of  each  child’s  mind. 

The  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  in  sympathy  and  work 
together.  The  learner’s  mind  must  be  active  or  there  can 
be  no  real  teaching,  however  much  there  may  be  of  tell- 
ing or  talldng  to  the  pupil  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Story-telling  to  young  pupils  is  in  vogue  as  a means 
of  interesting  them  in  school  work,  and  has  its  uses ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  relate  the  same  stories 
over  and  over  again.  They  will  lose  their  power. 

The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  children  acquire 
knowledge  “ step  by  step,” — hence  the  necessity  of  well- 
arranged  and  graded  lessons. 

“ The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone. 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs. 

When  clearer  seen  and  better  known 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs.” 


COLOR  AND  FORM. 

ESSONS  on  color  and  form  are  essential  to  enable 
l®r  young  children  to  gain  correct  impi-essions  of  the 
things  that  surround  them.  Color  is  unquestionably  rec- 
ognized before  ybnit  by  simple  sight,  but  is  less  servicea- 
ble as  a means  of  intellectual  training.  The  design  of 
exercises  on  color  is  to  enable  the  children  to  discriminate 
readily  the  common  tints  and  shades,  and  to  cultivate 
their  taste,  so  as  to  accustom  the  eye  to  those  combina- 
tions of  color  that  are  harmonious.  Begin  with  a lesson 
on  white  and  black.  Light  may  be  represented  by  white  ; 
darkness  by  black.  Illustrate  by  reference  to  the  light 
of  the  day  and  the  darkness  of  the  night.  In  this  way  a 
very  correct  notion  is  given  of  white  and  black.  Then 
introduce  a second  exercise  by  reference  to  the  three  pri- 
mary colors, — blue,  red,  and  yellow.  Show  how  all  the 
other  colors  are  ])roduced  by  composition  from  these,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  produced  by  any  combination.  For  a 
third  lesson  show  that  purple,  orange,  and  green,  the  sec- 
ondary colors,  are  produced  from  the  admixture  of  the 
three  i)rimary  colors  ; for  example,  show  that  red  and  blue 
give  purj)le  ; red  and  yellow,  orange  ; and  that  blue  and 
yellow  give  green.  Tliis  may  be  as  far  as  it  is  wise  to  go 
with  very  young  pupils,  yet  it  will  interest  them  to  be 


shown  that  russet,  olive,  and  citrine  are  produced  by  an 
admixture  of  the  secondary  colors  ; as  that  purple  and 
orange  give  russet,  purple  and  green  give  olive,  and  orange 
and  green  give  citrine.  Show  that  each  of  these  hues 
have  different  tints  and  shades,  according  as  they  are 
mixed  with  white  or  black  ; as  red  may  be  varied  into 
crimson,  pink,  scarlet,  etc.,  etc.  ; yellow  into  lemon,  straw, 
primrose,  etc.  ; and  blue  into  stone,  sky,  slate,  etc.  These 
lessons  should  be  given  to  children  with  a color-board  or 
chart,  giving  these  colors,  hues,  and  shades.  The  best 
color-board  is  made  by  the  teacher  in  presence  of  the 
children,  with  the  help  of  a box  of  paints,  on  white  card- 
board. Different  colored  worsteds  made  into  a sampler 
serve  a good  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  children  have  ob- 
served any  color,— red,  for  instance, —let  them  select  it 
out  of  many  others,  and  then  require  them  to  name  objects 
which  have  that  color.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  list 
of  words  they  give,  and  make  it  the  means  of  stimulating 
their  observation  and  fixing  their  attention.  Finally, 
keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  perception 
of  harmony  in  color.  Show  that  red  and  green,  yellow 
and  piuqile,  and  blue  and  orange  harmonize  ; while  the 
eye  will  not  tolerate  the  bringing  together  of  yellow  and 
and  orange,  blue  and  purple,  or  blue  and  green. 


A VISIT  TO  A KINDERGARTEN. 

BY  S.  M.  C.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

* * goest  thou,  pretty  maid  ? ” 

lAl  " going  to  the  kindergarten,”  she  said. 

And  may  I follow,  and  learn  the  way  ? 

Yes,  come  with  us,  do,  and  spend  the  day, 

From  the  busy  street  to  a pleasant  room. 

Bright  with  pictures,  and  flowers  in  bloom. 

While  the  cheery  faces  of  darlings  small 
Beamed  brighter  than  sunshine  over  it  all ; 

Not  a shadow  lurked  ’mid  the  dimples  fair ; 

The  little  home  trials  have  no  place  there  ; 

When  nurse  is  fretty  and  things  go  wrong, 

And  the  wee  heart  too  heavy  for  smile  or  song, 

They  turn  to  this  beautiful  garden  of  rest 
As  birdlings  fly  to  the  dear  home  nest. 

As  they  enter  its  portals  their  griefs  take  wing  ; 

’Tis  winter  outside  ; this  is  beautiful  spring. 

If  rain  is  falling,  and  clouds  hang  low. 

There’s  never  a murmur, — God  made  it  so 
Fur  some  good  purpose  ; and  little  ones  all 
Are  merry  as  larks ; so  let  the  rain  fall. 

And  when  the  gay  sunshine  does  dance  o'er  the  earth 
They  bubble  over  with  innocent  mirth. 

The  fond,  earnest  teacher,  the  dear  mother  heart, 
Has  a word  for  each,  and  all  take  a part 
In  the  morning  talk,  where  a lesson  lurks 
Born  of  the  faith  that  brings  good  worhs. 

Then  follows  a song  to  the  glad  new  day, 

A greeting  to  all  in  a cheery  way  ; 

The  sunshine,  the  cloud,  the  flowers,  the  snow, 

Are  the  gifts  of  the  Father  in  Heaven  they  know  : 
And  a beautiful  trust  is  imijlanted  with  care 
That  will  gladden  the  heart,  whatever  it  bear. 

The  stirring  March,  in  its  lively  way, 
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Sets  the  tiny  pulse  to  the  tune  of  the  day, 

And  with  sparkling  eyes  and  faces  aglow 
They  all  keep  step  as  around  they  go 
Weaving  in  and  out  in  a wonderful  way 
The  dear  little  soldiers  called  “Company  K.” 

When  each  youthful  mind  is  awakened  and  bright 
There  follows  a lesson  so  hidden  from  sight 
It  seems  like  the  spirit  of  fun  in  disguise. 

As  it  scatters  its  seed  they  grow  merry  and  wise. 

Now  the  fairy  balls  dance  in  colors  so  gay 
They  are  learning  the  names  as  if  it  were  play. 

As  round  as  the  globe  they  swing  in  mid  air ; 

Ked,  yellow,  and  blue,  they  can  tell  anywhere ; 

Every  game  has  a charm  that  is  wholly  its  own ; 

The  cubes  form  a wonderland,  gayest  e'er  known  ; 

They  build  a broad  cottage  where  grandmamma  dwells. 
With  trees  and  a garden,  and  the  teacher  then  tells 
Of  a visit  they  make,  and  each  busy  bee 
Is  setting  a table  with  chairs  for  the  tea ; 

One  for  Auntie,  and  Grandma,  and  every  dear  one ; 

The  j oiliest  visit  under  the  sun. 

When  the  clock  counts  eleven,  luncheon  is  spread. 

And  each  head  bows  in  thanks  o’er  the  daily  bread  ; 

Then  time  fles  away  on  wings  of  delight 

With  gifts,  occupations,  and  pictures  so  bright ; 

The  clay  in  their  hands  embodies  a thought. 

And  they  proudly  survey  the  wonders  thus  wrought 
In  unniixed  delight  from  beginning  to  end. 

Great  Father  Froebel  was  the  children’s  best  friend. 

No  pencil  could  picture  this  garden  so  bright ; 

’Twas  a grand  inspiration  that  brought  it  to  light. 

We  thank  the  good  Father  for  blessings  thus  wrought 
In  a joybell  to  all,  a heaven-born  thought. 


PEAS  IN  SCHOOL.^ 


BY  A.  E.  W. 


Material. — Take  a dish  of  dried  peas  and  soak  them 
over  night.  Have  at  hand  several  hundred  wooden  tooth- 
picks, or  in  place  thereof  matches  sharpened  at  either 
end,  or  other  sticks  of  about  the  same  length.  Have  a 
few  sticks  nearly  twice  as  long.  Small  pellets  of  bees- 
wax the  size  of  peas  will  answer  as  well  as  dried  peas,  if 
the  peas  cannot  be  had. 

Designs. — With  these  have  the  class  make  angles,  tri- 
angles, squares,  and  a variety  of  straight-line  figures. 

Directions. — To  make  a square  the  child  places  each 

end  of  the  first  stick  in  a pea,  thus  : (y._ q 

The  child  holds  the  stick  between  fig,  i. 

thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  near  the  end, 
holding  the  soaked  pea  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand.  If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  form  any 
length  of  time,  the  ends  of  the  stick  may  be  dipped  in  mu- 


cilage. 


In  placing  a second  stick  at  right  angles 
with  the  first,  hold  the  first  in  the  left 
hand,  with  the  pea  in  which  the  second 
is  to  be  inserted  held  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  inserting  the  second  stick 
with  the  right  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  right  hand. 


* Written  after  reading  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailmann’s  Primary  Methods 
and  Kindergarten  Instruction. 


MJn  nilOronlOQ  following  to  be  the  best 

ff  g UUdIdliIgG  AIDS  for  PRIMARY  and 
GRAMMAR  TEACHERS  that  can  be  obtained.  If 
you  think  you  do  not  find  them  so,  they  may  be  returned. 


Badl.im’s  Suggestive  liessons  in  language  and  Reading, 
Badiam’s  Aids  to  Number,  ...... 

Badlain’s  Aids  to  Sumber.  Pupils’  Edition.  Ready  soon, 
Badiam’s  Primer  and  First  Reader.  Ready  in  January.  . 
Wright’s  Nature  Readers.  Voi.  I.,  . 

Hyde’s  language  Lessons.  For  Primary  Schools, 

Stafford’s  Mathematical  Teaching,  ..... 

Hall’s  How  to  Teach  Reading,  ..... 

Palmer’s  Temperance  Teachings  of  Science, 

Luce’s  Nature  and  Effects  of  Alcohol, 

Progressive  Outline  Maps  of  United  States,  World  on  Merca- 
tor’s Projection  (1‘2  by  20  inches);  North  America,  South 
America,  Europe,  Central  and  Western  Europe,  Africa, 
Asia,  New  England,  British  Isles  (10  by  12  in.),  2 cts.  each. 
Per  hundred,  ....... 

Heath’s  Wall  Outline  Map  of  United  States, 

Small  (Desk  size)  2 cts.  each.  Per  hundred, 

Shaler’s  First  Book  in  Geology,  .... 

Hyatt’s  About  Pebbles,  ...... 

Goodale’s  Few  Coniinon  Plants,  .... 

Hyatt’s  Commercial  and  other  Sponges,  .... 

Agassiz’s  First  Lessons  in  Natural  History,  . 

Hyatt’s  Corals  and  Echinoderms,  ..... 

Hyatt's  Mollnsca,  ....... 

Hyatt’s  Worms  and  Crustacea,  ..... 

Crosby’s  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks,  , 

Billiards’s  First  Lessons  in  Minerals,  .... 

Clarke’s  How  to  Find  the  Stars,  .... 

Clarke’s  Astronomical  Lantern,  ..... 

Jackson’s  Astronomical  Geography,  .... 


$1  60 
30 


25 
35 

26 
25 
60 
10 


1 60 
50 
1 60 
1 00  I 
10  I 
15  I 

20  i 
20 
20 

25  j 

26 
to  I 

10  I 

4 60 
30  I 


D.  C.  HEATH  & CO.,  . . 5 Somerset  St.,  Boston.  I 


14th  Edition,  Wholly  Rewritten, 

OF 

Bardeen’s  Common  School  Law. 

A Digest  of  Statute  and  Common  Law  as  to  the  Rela- 
tion of  the  Teacher  to  the  Pupil,  the  Parent, 
and  the  District. 

With  .500  References  to  Legal  Decisions  in  29  Different  States. 

Clotli,  16mo,  pp.  113.  Price,  75  cents. 

For  thirteen  years  this  has  been  recognized  as  the  standard  au- 
thority on  this  subject,  and  this  wholly  new  edition  gives  the  latest 
decisions  on  all  important  questions. 


OTHER  BOOKS  JUST  ISSUED  : 

Southwick's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  220.  ;|l.00. 

Thomas’s  University  Degrees: 

What  they  Mean,  What  they  Indicate,  and  How 
TO  Use  Them.  I’aper,  IGmo,  pp.  3T.  15  cents. 

HEADY  SOON  : 

A Reprint  of  the  Orbi§  Pictll§  of 

COMENIUS,  with  fac  simile  reproductions  of  more  than  200 
wood-cuts.  Large  paper,  12mo,  pp.  197.  $3.00. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Place  these  two  sticks  xxpon  the  table  and  prepare  two 
more  in  a similar  way.  Take  the  end 
of  one  of  tlie  sticks  with  no  end  pea 
as  c (Fig.  2),  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand,  and  the  end 
of  the  stick  with  the  end  pea  of  the 
other  two  sticks,  as  /,  and  insert  the 
stick  in  the  pea  so  that  the  sticks  will 
form  a right  angle  ; then  insert  d in  a,  and  there  is  a per- 
fect square. 


Then  take  a longer  stick  and  cut  it  so  that  it  will  make  a 
diagonal,  and  after  moving  it  through  another  pea  to  the 
middle,  insert  it  in  g and  h,  thus  fFig.  5).  Halve  a stick 
of  the  length  of  gh,  and  after  sharpening  the  ends  insert 
them  iny  and  i,  and  have  i thus  ^Fig  6).  The  stick  gh 
might  be  halved  if  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
teacher. 


From  the  first  siin])le  square  an  outline  cube  is  easily 
made  aftei’  the  same  general  plan  as  in  the  making  of 
a squai'e.  First  make  two  squares,  and  tlien  place  two 
upright  sticks 
,in  the  two  peas 
farthest  from  ' 
you, thus:  (Fig. 

7.)  Then  place 
two  sticks  down- 
ward from  the 
two  peas  nearest  .-  -v.. 

you  in  the  other  square,  thus  : (Fig.  8.)  Then  place  them 
together  with  much  care.  (Fig.  9 ) Another  square  of 
unique  top  and  base  may  be  made  in  a .similar  way  from 
two  squares  like  Fig.  6,  and  an  axis  may  be  inserted, 
thus  : (Fig.  10.) 


The  Island  Summer  School,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


SCHOOL  OF  METHODS : Three  AVeeks^  July  to  .A.U^*  3^  1888# 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS:  Five  Weeks,  July  16  tO  Aug.  17,  1888. 


TWENTY  DEPARTMENTS 

THE  OEDEST  Of  the  Summer  Schools 
and  THE  BEST. 


THIRTY  INSTRUCTORS. 

OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

THE  VERT  BEST  LOCATION. 


Low  price  for  board  and  for  tuition  ; the  finest  equipment,— large  buildings  of  its  own  ; the  best  organized  for  real  work,  with 
eminent  specialists  as  instructors.  Send  for  full  circulars  of  information,  to 

BEINJAmilV  W.  PUTNANl.  Business  Agent,  Jamaica  Plain,  Nlass. 
Or  to  WII.I.IAM  A.  MOWRV,  President,  50  Broinfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WORKS  THAT  WILL  STAND  THE  TEST  OF  INTELLIGENT  CRITICISE!. 


BROOKS’S  SHORTER  COURSE  IIV  ARITHMETIC. 
BROOKS’S  UtVIOIV  ARITHMETIC.  Part  I. 

A child’s  book  in  numbers.  Begins  with  oral  exercises  and  object  lessons 
intended  to  develop  tbe  intuitive  knowledge  of  pupils.  Encourages  pupils 
to  build  up  on  what  they  already  know,  thus  utilizing  their  intuitive  knowl- 
edge in  saving  precious  time. 

BROOKS’S  UIVIOIV  ARITHMETIC.  Complete. 

A complete  and  thorough  treatise  in  Arithmetic.  Some  prominent  edu- 
cators in  New  England  assert  that  the  tendency  in  text-hooks  on  Arithmetic 
generally  used  there,  has  been  to  abridge, weaken,  and  emasculate  the  study, 
on  the  pretext  of  " making  it  easy,”  and  that  in  Pennsylvania  a broader  and 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  science  is  obtained  than  in  New  England. 

This  result  in  Pennsylvania  is  acknowledged  to  he  due  to  the  universal  use 
of  Brooks’s  Arithmetics,  which  do  not  leave  out  certain  indispensable  prac- 
tical business,  because  it  may  he  “ diflleult.”  and  thus  allow  pupils  to  leave 
school  entirely  unprepared  to  meet  difficulties  they  are  likely  to  encounter. 
The  Same  in  Parts  3 and  3.  Pan  2,  extending  to  Percentage. 
BKOOKH’.S  NEW  MENTAU  ARITHMETIC. 

Universally  used  from  Me.  to  Oregon,  and  recognized  as  the  best.  Contains 
many  suggestions  on  the  methods  of  teaching  the  study,  A priceless  gem 
BROOKS’S  NEW  PRIMARV  ARITHMETIC. 
BROOKS’S  EUEMENTARV  ARITHMETIC. 
BROOKS’S  NEW  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

Intended  for  schools  where  Mental  Arithmetic  is  made  a separate  study. 
BROOKS’S  HIOHER  ARITHMETIC. 

A thormigli  treatise  on  the  science  of  Arithmetic  and  admirably  adapted 
to  High  .Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

BROOKS’S  NORMAE  EUEMENTARV 'A UB Elt R J. 

This  l>nok  lias  been  enlarged,  and  will  meet  the  wants  of  tliose  wishing  to 
pass  the  examination  of  admission  to  tlie  highest  universities. 

l’’or  particulars,  terms,  circulars,  etc.,  address 


BROOKS’.S  GEOMETRY  ami  TRIGONOMETRY. 

A number  of  new  theorems  have  been  added,  and  the  book  has  been  oth- 
erwise enlarged  and  improved. 

WES'I’UAKE’S  HOW  TO  WRITE  UETTERS. 

The  best  work  on  the  subject  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  so  perfect 
and  its  information  so  valuable,  that  it  has  been  republished  by  a London 
firm,  changing  American  names  so  as  to  create  the  impression  that  it  is  a 
British  work,— a fact  which  is  stronger  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  book 
than  to  the  high  character  of  the  English  “ book  pirate.” 
WEiSTUAKE’S  C<»MMON  !SCHO(»U  UITEUATURE. 

A little  book  of  beautiful  memory  gems  for  wliich  there  is  a great  demand. 
UYTE’!^  PRACTICAU  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Gives  a practical  and  tlioiough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  accounts,  in 
half  the  space  other  books  occupy. 

GRIFFIN’.’^  NATURAE  PHIEOMOPHY. 

Contains  the  latest  discoveries  in  Electricity  applied  to  practical  uses; 
also  clear  explanations  of  the  various  units  used  in  measuring  electricity. 
MONTGOMERY’S  INOUSX’BIAE  DRAWING.  InSSeries 
Moulgoiiiery’s  Primary  Dran-ins;.  Books  1 to  8. 
Montgomery’s  Intermediate  Drawing.  Kooks  !)  to  12. 
Montgomery’s  Grammar  School  Drawing.  Books  13  to  18. 

These  are  pronounced  by  Artists  to  form  the  best  system  of  Drawing 
published  for  school  use. 

FEWSMITH’.S  EEEMEN’I’AKY  GRAMMAR. 
FEWSMI’ril’.S  ENGUMH  GRAMMAR. 

Oeliglit  both  teachers  and  riiplls  as  they  are  easy  to  study  and  to  teach. 

Peterson’s  Familiar  Seieuce.  12tno  and  18mo. 

X'opicnl  Oatlines  in  History  and  the  Uonstilntion. 

Brooks's  PliilOKopliy  of  Arithiiiclic.  Brooks’s  lUelliod  of  Teaching 
Brooks’s  Mental  Science  anil  Culture  Pclton’s  Out  lino  Maps,  &c.,  &C. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  CO.,  530  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FROEBEL’S  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEIR  PRAC- 
TICAL APPLICATION. 

BY  FLORENCE  CLAP,  BALTIMORE. 

(Continued.) 

In  the  fifth  gift  we  again  have  a larger  cube.  In  the 
divisions  of  the  smaller  cubes  the  triangular  form  is  intro- 
duced. 

The  sixth  gift  is  a farther  amplification,  introducing 
more  four-sided  forms.  These  all  provide  the  child 
with  increased  facilities  for  its  creative  purposes.  Chil- 
dren can  be  encouraged  by  this  additional  material  to 
work  together.  And  here  comes  in  very  necessary  devel- 
opment. The  child  learns  its  lessons  of  control,  respect 
for  others’  opinions  and  rights.  The  more  expert  become 
helpful  to  the  less  ingenious,  and  it  grasps  its  first  concep- 

tion  of  relation  to  the  world.  From  the  simple  it  pro- 
gresses to  the  complex, — from  the  part  to  the  whole. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  music  still  assists  in  im- 
pressing these  possibilities  upon  the  child.  In  its  songs 
it  is  (ionstantly  reiterating  these  unconscious  results.  The 
kindergartner  alone  applies  the  philosophy  to  promote  the 
child’s  spontaneous  development. 

The  other  gifts  and  occupations  must  be  briefly  touched 
upon.  Froebel’s  principles  are  illustrated  by  these  first 
six  gifts.  But  in  stick  laying,  ring  laying,  weaving,  per- 
forating, sewing,  there  are  ample  materials  to  stimulate 
the  child’s  ingenuity.  Drawing  can  begin  upon  the 
squared  slates  and  paper.  But  the  most  valuable  of  the 
occupations  is  modeling.  In  this  dear  delight  of  mold- 
ing clay,  we  can  all  sympathetically  rejoice  that  the  limi- 
tation of  mud-pies  ceases,  and  the  short-lived  engineer- 

SOME  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALSHIPS  FILLED  THIS  YEAR  BY  THE  TEACHERS’  CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,  170  STATE  STREET  CHICAGO,  ARE  AS  FOLLOAVS : 

In  Michigan:  Muskegon,  $tl00;  Eaton  Rapids,  $800 ; Albion,  $1000;  Reading,  $800;  Charlotte,  $850.  In  Illinois : Highland 
Park,  $1000 ; Tuscola,  $1200 ; Watseka,  $1100 ; Hinsdale,  $600;  Lena,  $1000;  Gilman,  $900;  Metropolis,  $1000;  Illiopolis,  $800! 
Mattoon,  $800;  Genoa,  $850  ; Delavan,  $1300  ; Lynden,  $600  ; Griggsville,  $500.  In  Ohio : Barnesville,  $1100;  Troy,  $900;  Har- 
bor, $600 ; Chagrin  Falls,  $900.  In  Kentucky  : Paris,  $1300  ; Paducah,  $1000  ; Corydon,  $900 ; In  Nebraska  : Fremont,  $1300  ; 
Minden,  $900;  Neligh,  $720;  Genoa,  $675;  Wisner,  $750.  In  Iowa  : Iowa  Falls,  $1100;  Waterloo,  $750  ; Marengo,  $630  ; 
Bentonsporte,  $600;  Gilman,  $600  ; Monona,  $600  ; Manchester,  $600,  In  other  states  : Marinette,  Wis.,  $1000  ; Lewiston, 
Idaho,  $1300;  Breekeniidge,  Minn.,  $700;  Darlington,  Wis.,  1000;  Fisher,  Minn,  .$800;  Kasson,  Minn.,  $800;  Elk  River, 
Minn.,  $720;  Hays  City,  Kas.,  $800;  lola,  Kas.,  $1000;  Elk  Point,  Dak,  $700;  Scotland,  Dak.,  $675;  Prairie  du  Lae,  Wis.,  $650; 
So.  New  Berlin,  N,  Y.  $700  ; Olympia,  Washington  Ter.,  $720  ; Gainesville,  Tex.,  $600, 

No  teacher  should  fail  to  send  to  this  Agency  for  a book  of  testimonials  from  every  part  of  the  United  States,  not  from  teachers 
who  have  heard  of  them,  but  from  teachers  who  have,  everyone,  secured  places  through  them.  Address 

Orville  Brewer,  170  State  St.,  Chicago. 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SEMES. 

FROM  THE  UNION  SIGNAL  (Dec.  32,  1887). 

AN  NOUN  CEMENTS. 

Official  Organ  of  the  W.  G.  T.  U.  Published  for  the  Society  by  the 
Woman’s  Temperance  Publication  Association. 

Some  time  ago  The  Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  was  sent  us  to 
examine.  We  liked  the  book,  but  remembering  previous  scorings  re- 
ceived for  expressing  our  honest  opinion  in  a similar  case,  we  deter- 
mined to  submit  tills  book  to  those  whose  judgment  and  fairness  can- 
not be  questioned.  We  tlierefore  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a lady  phy- 
sician of  tlie  strongest  possible  temperauce  prmciples.  and  wlio  is  fiir- 
tlier  fitted  for  the  task  by  years  of  successful  teacliiiig  before  she 
studied  her  profession,  being  thus  prepared  to  judge  of  its  adaptability 
to  the  school  room.  She  says ; 

“ The  ' Eclectic  Guide  to  Health'  is  icell  suited  to  meet  the  highest 
aims  and.  hopes  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  introducinfj  into  oar  puhiic 
schools  a textbook  teaching  the  pathological  effect  of  alcohol  upon  all 
the  living  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  siinple,  clear,  and  decisive  in  its 
statements  ; extreme,  yet  not  to  incite  antagonism  ; well  adapted  to 
the  child  mind.  It  teaches  not  only  what  is  detrimental  to  health, 
througli  tlie  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  but  in  its  sections  on  liy- 
glene,  and  in  tlie  Notes,  we  can  learn  wliat  is  conducive  to  making  a 
strong  body  and  mind  — literally ‘a  guide  to  liealtli,’ so  mucli  needed 
everywhere.  Its  healtli  laws,  if  earned  out  in  actual  life,  will  not  only  : 
give  us  a cliildliood  free  from  nervous  diseases,  lint  a maturity  of  good 
vitality  ; wliicli  means  a new  generation  of  sounder  bodies,  stronger 
minds,  unbroken  wills,  earnest  endeavors ; in  sli()rt,.h<.s<  the  manhood, 
and  womanhood  our  faithful  If.  C.  T.  U.  efforts  are  diming  to  secure." 

A trained  nurse  in  a leading  hospital,  formerly  a teacher,  to  wliom  it 
was  submitted,  examined  it  tliorouglily.  and  concurs  in  the  doctor’s 
opinion,  saving  among  other  tilings ; '•  The  Teni"eraiice  part  is  decisive, 
clear,  and  practical.  I detect  no  ‘ imcertani  soniul,’  wliile  at  tlie  same 
time  there  are  no  useless  tirades  wliicli  would  tie  ipiite  out  of  place  in 
educational  works.  Upon  tlie  wliole,  it  is  a hook  1 should  like  to  liave 
for  my  scholars,  if  f had  any  liook  for  hcgiiiiiers.”  I’ublished  liy  Va.v 
Antweup,  Bkaou,  & Uo.,  Cincinnati. 

1 

Revised  and  Improved  Rdition  of  Andrews’s 
Manual  of  the  Constitution. 

A Manual  of  the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States,  for  instruction  of 
American  Yoiitli  in  tlie  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Rights  of  Citizenship, 
By  L.  W.  Andrews.  LL.l).,  Marietta  College.  New  Edition,  Revised 
to  date  by  the  Author,  thoroughly  adapted  to  grammar,  high  school, 
and  college  grades  ; re-set  entire  and  printed  from  new  type.  i2mo, 
408  pp.,  81.00.  By  mail,  $1.17. 

MCGUFFEY’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SCRIES. 

For  Third  Reader  Grade;  Familiar  Animals  and  their  IVild 
Kindred.  208  pp,,  full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  50c. 

For  Fourth  Reader  Grade  : Living  Creatures  of  Water.  Land, 
and  Air.  208  pp  , full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price,  50c. 
(Nearly  Ready.) 

ECLECTIC  TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGIES: 

ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  IIEAETII. 

Temperance  I’liysiology.  Introduction  price,  00  cents  ; Excliange 
price,  3G  cents. 

THE  HOUSE  1 LIVE  IIV. 

Prim.  Temperance  Pliysiology.  Introduction  jirice,  30  cents  ; Ex- 
cliauge  price,  18  cents. 

MCGUEI  EY’S  ALTERNATE  SPELLER. 

By  W.  B.Watkin.s,  I). I).,  iiiclmllng  Language  Lessons;  lessons  per- 
taining to  the  origin,  stnictiire,  sound,  and  meaning  of  words ; grouped 
objects,  synonyms,  dictation  exercises,  etc,  ; common  errors  in  spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  and  use  of  words  pointed  out.  12nio,  00  pp.  liitro- 
diictioii  and  sample  copy  price,  12  cents. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG,  & CO.,  Publishers, 

131  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati ; 28  Bond  St.,  \cw  York.  C.  F.  STEAKJfS,  N.  E.  Agent,  8 Hawley  St.,  Boston. 
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ingr  efforts  of  the  seashore  are  supplemented.  The  clay 
enables  the  child  to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  squares 
and  angles.  It  can  make  a bird’s  nest,  model  a leaf,  a 
flower,  a swan,  an  egg  ; for  the  pliant  nature  of  this  com- 
panion makes  it  wholly  responsive. 

Thus  Froebel’s  Gifts  appeal  to  the  whole  nature  of  the 
child.  The  vitality  of  the  mind  is  stimulated  by  the 
practical  work  they  necessitate.  The  senses  are  sharp- 
ened and  the  hand  is  trained.  The  child  learns  through 
doing,  and  it  arrives  finally  at  a complete  realization  of 
the  dignity  of  work.  In  their  various  occupations  the 
children  are  constantly  incited  to  continue  their  efforts  to 
produce  something  pretty  to  present  for  a birthday  or 
Christmas  gift  to  parents  or  friends.  Tlieir  best  emo- 
tions are  cultivated.  The  Christmas  festival  with  the 
songs  of  joy,  the  childish  gifts  to  parents,  and  the  childish 
philanthropies  for  others  less  favored  is  full  of  the  har- 
monies of  peace  and  good-will. 


TEACHERS, 

I positively  assert  that  my  line  of  Chroino  School  Cards  is  the  finest 
inithe  country.  Send  for  samples.  G.  A.  Beale.  Richmond,  Me. 


HAVE  YOU  NOTICED  the  Minature  Stencil  Designs  in  this 
issue  of  the  American  Teacher'?  If  not,  we  earnestly  advise  you 
to  turn  to  page  266  and  read  carefully  what  is  said  of  Shepard’s 
School  Stencils.  They  are  a wonderful  aid  in  teaching  and  illus- 
trating the  common  branches,  and  no  special  skill  is  required  to  use 
them.  The  publishers  offer  a large  accurate  map  of  your  state  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  10  cents,  but  if  you  will  cut  out  this  notice  and 
inclose  it  with  the  ten  cents  in  your  letter,  they  will  accept  it  as  a 
STENCIL  COUPON,  and  in  addition  to  the  map  will  also  mail 
yon  a sample  of  their  miscellaneous  designs.  Address  Teachers’ 
Publishing  Co.,  18  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loathsome  disease. 
Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a 
prescription  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death. 
Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful  disease,  sending  a self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  212  East  9th  St., 
New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge. 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 

To  the  Editor  .—Please  inform  your  readers  that  I have  a positive 
remedy  for  the  above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands  of 
hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently  cured.  I shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  fbee  to  any  of  your  readers  who  have  con- 
sumption if  they  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 

Respectfully,  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  M.C..  181  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


All  who  feel  tired  or  languid,  and  become  easily  fatigued,  and  have  not  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  study;  all  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  their  lessons  or  remember  them; 
all  who  are  nervous,  especially  those  who  are  peevish  and  sleep  badly  ; in  short,  all  whose  brains  and  nerves 
require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY’S  VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES.  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosph/te,  not  a Laboratory  Phosphate. 

56  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


=^BEST  BOOKS. 


Holmes’  New  Readers. 

Remarkable  for  brightness  of  type  and  paper  ; beautiful 
illustrations  ; easy  gradation  ; and  for  most  interesting 
and  instructive  lessons.  Mailed  for  examination  or  intro- 
duction : First  Reader,  15  cts. ; Second,  25  cts. ; 
Third,  40  cts.  : Fourth,  50  cts. 

Maury’s  Geographies. 

The  popular  and  leading  two-hook  series.  Widely 
used  in  best  schools,  and  everywhere  successful  and  satis- 
factory. Maurifs  Physical  Geoyraphyi  as  a 
practical  textbook  and  work  of  great  interest,  stands  un- 
rivaled. Specimen,  SI. 20. 


Maury’s  Wall  Maps. 

These  are  valuable  and  beautiful  aids  for  any  school- 
room. A full  set  of  eight  Maps  for  $10. 

CLARENDON  DICTIONARY. 

Easy  reference,  good  authority,  and  small  price  have 
made  this  little  book  a general  favorite.  Price,  45  cts. 

Gildersleeve’s  Latin  Series. 

Recommended  by  the  most  distinguished  classical 
teachers  for  its  interest,  thoroughness,  originality,  and 
for  its  adaptation  to  make  accomplished  scholars  and  able 
teachers.  Mailed;  Primer,  75  cts.  ; Grammar,  $1.00; 
Reader,  72  cts. ; Exercise  Book,  72  cts.  ; Fifth  Book 
OF  Ca-isar,  30  cts. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

19  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


5 Somerset  Street,  BOSTON. 
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Prang-  Educational  Co., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 

PUBLI8HEK8  OF 

PRANG’S  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

A System  of  Drawing  naed  In  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object-teaching. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Reading. 

PRANG’S  TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Object  teaching. 

PRANG’S  COLOR  CHART. 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  Schools.  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board. 
(PBANO’S  DRAWING  MODELS, 
MASTJFACTCREKS  OFlp^ANO’S  SCHOOL  PENCILS, 

(PRANG'S  SCHOOL  COMPASSES 


For  Catalogues  and  particulars  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

180  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  7 Park  Street.  BOSTON 


s 


CHERMERHORN’STeacliers’Aiency. 

Oldest  and  best  known  In  TJ.  S.  Estab.  1856. 

7 East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association. 
no  State  Street,  Chicago;  OrviUe  Brewer, 
Manager. 


kin  CCC  FOR  REGISTRATION.  Unequaled 
II U iLl.  advantages  for  competent  teach- 
ers who  want  actual  service. 

Form  for  stamp.  B.  E.  AVEKY. 

American  School  Bureau. 

2 West  nth  St..  N.  Y’. 


Good  Teachsrs 


DESIRING  TO  LOCATE 
E LSEWHERE  THE 
COMING  SEASON  ABE 
INVITED  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH  US.  More 
than  one  hundred  of  the  best  schools  and  col- 
leges secure  their  Toachers  and  Professors 
through  our  Bureau.  Send  at  once  for  circu- 
lars and  blank.  Mention  the  American 
Teacher.  Address 

C J.  ALBERT.  Manager. 

The  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  111. 


7 Professors 


Education,  Nashville,  Term. 


WANTED  for 
Southern  Colleges. 
Apply  Early.  Reg- 
istration fee  S2.00 
Amer.  Bureau  of 


MRS.  HAILMANN’S 


RGffaiNBB 

RECITffTIDNB 

AND 

PLAYB 

COMBINED  IN  ONE  BOOK. 

240  Pages,  only 30  Cts. 


No.  27 1 


fif  fiamtrs  "loo  choice  selections”  soib 


now  ready.  It  contains  much  original  i 


Sbmtimknt,  Pathos,  Huhor,  Character  an» 
Dramatic  Sketches,  Diauict,  Religious  anb 
Temperance  Readings,  Dialogues,— in  fact  pust  what  you  are  look- 
ing for  to  make  up  a 6rst-class  Lyceum  Entertainment,  School  Exhihi- 
tion,  Church  Sociable  or  Parlor  Theatrical.  Price,  30  cents.  Askyoiu 
Bookseller  for  No.  27,  or  send  price  to 

P.  GARRETT  & CO.,  708  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  P»- 
Qub  Rates  and  List  op  Contents  of  all  the  Numbers  sent  perk. 
Every  Number  dififerent.  Nothing  repeated.  Get  the  fill!  set. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Bells  of  Pure  Copper  aod  Tiu  for  Churches, 
Schools.  Fire  Alarms.  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
\Kk  RRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 


VANDUZEN  & TIFT,  Cincinnati,  0. 


RFAriFR  Tou  lore  RARE  FIaOW- 
lALnULlI  ers,  choicest  only,  address 
ELLIS  BROS.,  Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish 
and  please.  FREE. 


This  s ‘hool  oilers  superior  advantages  to 
ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kiudergartuers. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

Mrs.  Eudora  IIatlmann, 

La  Porte.  Ind. 


quiet  order.  Each  set  contuins  216  lui-sjc  beautiful  cliromo 

..  ra  1 SIX  - -I-  . jjy  in 

ttot's;  pi-ice  per  set 
ni>les  pretty  cliromo 
pi-ize,  tine  frilt  ctirds  ami  teacliers’ 
Trice  list  and  feiv'  samples  free;  all 
po.stpnid  by  mail.  Po.stajrc  stamps  taken.  Please  send  a 
trial  order.  A.  J.  FOUCII  & CO.,  'WARREX,  PA. 


12 


Elegant  large  Imported  School  Cards  and 
Catalogue,  only  no  cent«. 

CARD  CO.,  Montpelier.  Vt. 


January  10, 1888.  64,000  COPIES  SOLD.  IS 

monthly  numbers,  in  cloth  binding,  and  sell  at  50  cents 
each,  or  3 copies  for  $1.20,  or  the  entire  9 copies  for  $3.00.  We  publish  an  edition  of  each  book 
in  heavy  paper  binding  for  subscribers.  The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  a year  (nine  numbers).  All 
subscriptions  date  from  September  number  (Practical  Grammar).  These  Manuals  are  large,  neatly 
bound,  elegantly  printed  books.  Size  of  covers,  6%  by  9%  Inches.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  circulars.  Address,  THE  SUPPLEMENT  COMPANY,  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR 

OSUBSATSS 

•TEEL  PENSa 


PENS 


SCHOOL  NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers, 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co., 

26  John  Strert,  Hew  York. 


BTo.  048 


FALCON  PEN. 
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Payson,  Dunton  & Scribner’s 


CAREFUL 

SELECTIONS 


STEEL  PENS 


FOREICN 

MANUFACTURE 


No.  117,  Excelsior, 84  cents  per  gross 

No.  217,  Intermediate,  ...  84  cents  per  gross 

No.  317,  Commercial,  ...  84  cents  per  gross 


No.  115,  School,  84  cents  per  gross 

No.  215,  Half  Stub,  ....  60  cents  per  gross 

No.  315,  Falcon, 60  cents  per  gross 


These  pens  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  material,  finish  of  points,  easy  action  and  durability. 

Inclose  six  cents,  and  send  for  sample  card,  containing  one  of  each  number. 

~~~  POTTER,  KNIOpTt,  AIKS  worth  & CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YOKK  CHICAGO 

iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiii<>iiiiiiiiiiiiii<iii"i'i'"‘^^i’^’^^'’^‘^'’'""‘"'""" 

RELIABLE  CARPENTER  ORGANS. 

DEST  A.  I53L,XSXIEO  18-50. 


Only  $30,  Cash  or  Inatallments.  The  Best  School  Organ  in  the  World. 

The  best  Organ  in  the  World  for  the  money. 

First-class  in  every  particular. 

The  best  material  used. 

The  finest  tone,  greatest  volume. 

Easy  blowing,  quick  responsive  touch. 

Every  Schoolroom  in  the  United  States  should  be  supplied  with  one 
of  these  instruments.  _ 

A written  guarantee  for  eight  years  accompanies  each  Organ.  Write 
for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  further  particulars. 

E.  P.  CARPENTER  COMPANY,  Rrattleboro,  Yt. 

Refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  of  this  Journal. 

Tnfiuiries  from  the  West  and  Northwest  should  be  addressed  to  our 
Cliicago  Office,  307  & 309  Wabash  Ave.,  J.  Howard  Foote,  Manager. 


“ I’ve  Tried  ’Em.” 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  TRIED 

DIXON’S  FENCES 

m 

Vouch  for  the  fact  that  these  pencils  have  the 
smoothest,  toughest,  and  most  uniform  leads  of 
any  made. 

They  are  made  in  ten  degrees  of  hardness, 
so  that  any  hand  or  kind  of  work  can  be  suited. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention 
American  Teacher,  and  send  16  cts.  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Just  Published ! 

Butler’s  Physical  Geography. 


The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  meteorology  and  physiography  has  placed  physical 
geography  among  those  sciences,  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of  modern 
education. 

Recognizing  the  important  position  that  physical  ge- 
ography now  holds  in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatory, 
high,  and  normal  schools,  the  publishers  respectfully  sub- 
mit BUTLER’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  to  the 

public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a text  book 
will  be  at  once  recognized. 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physi- 
ography, meteorology  and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall, 


Henry  Judd,  Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Ferrill, 
and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have  placed  Physical  Geography 
In  a leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  leading  principles  are  kept  clearly  in  view. 
Other  relevant  matter  is  placed  in  foot-notes. 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that 
have  yet  appeared  in  a text-book.  They  were  compiled 
from  the  latest  reports  and  charts  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the  British 
Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Redway,  a specialist  in  Physical  Geography,  an 
extensive  traveller,  and  a practical  teacher. 


E.  H.  BXJTLEE  OO.,  Exitolisliers, 

17  & 19  So.  Sixth  St,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

N0u>  Kwiland  Agency, 

WM.  H.  HOCK  AD  AY,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SHEPARD’S  Schoolroom  StencilS. 


(These  outlines  show  in  miniature  tbe  appearance  of  Map  of  North  America  and  Miscel- 
laneous JJesign  No.  130,  after  transferring  from  the  Stencil  to  the  board.) 

The  Latest  :tn<l  Best  lievice  >et  brought  fonvard  as  an  aid  in  teaching  and  illu-s- 
rating  Geograptiy,  Physiology,  Reading.  Language  Lesson'',  Writing,  etc. 

These  designs  consist  of  Maps,  Physiology  Charts,  Rolls  of  Honor.  Rirds,  Animals, 
Flowers,  and  Pictures,  in  endless  variety,  for  ornaraenting  the  blackboard  and  making  it 
attractive.  , 

With  these  Stencils  the  teacher  is  master  of  the  crayon.  'I'hey  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  JLii'el ike  I’icJlir<!S  AVilh  ;in«l  railidity.  No  artistic  ability  neces- 

sary ; any  one  can  transfer  the  outlines  to  the  lioard  and  complete  the  drawing.  A large 
and  perfect  map  of  Europe,  24  x 30  inches,  showing  all  the  prominent  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  large  cities,  can  be  made  in  eight  minutes.  Each  Stencil  can  be  used  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  and  only  reiiuires  a little  pulverized  chalk  for  immediate  use. 

Gresitest  lahor-saviiis  device  of  the  as:e  for  Teachers. 

Used  in  tlioiisaiids  of  Schools. 

A large  Map  of  your  own  State  and  complete  Catalogue, — over  300  designs, — for  only 
10  cents. 

TEACHERS’  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

18  A.stok  Place,  New  Youk. 


INDIANA  KINDERGARTEN 

AND 

Primary  Normal  Training  Schooi. 

This  school  grants,  annually,  fourteen  free 
scholarships  and  offers  superior  advantages 
to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergart- 
iiers  and  Primary  Teachers. 

For  catalogues  and  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress the  principal, 

Mks.  ELIZA  A.  BLAKEK, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KINDERGARTEN  and  School  Supplies. 

J.  W.  SCHEKMERHOKN  & CO., 

7 East  14th  Street,  . . New  York. 


Musical,  far-sounding,  and  highly 
satisfactory  Bells  for  Schools, 
Cliurches,  etc.  MENEELY  & 
Co.,  West  Trorj,  N.  Y.  Estab- 
lished 182R.  Description  and 
prices  on  application. 


OCCnO  CIVENAWAYlApack- 

^ 1°  r 1 1^  age  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (.500 
V kinds), with  Park’s  Floral 
(iuiiiK,  all  fur  2 stamps.  Every  flower  lover 
delighted.  Tell  all  your  friends.  G.  W. 
Park,  Famiettslnirg,  Pa.  Be  proiuea 

Send  at  once.  This  notice  will  not  appear 
again. 


a K%KE  CillAlVtfE.  We 

will  pay  yon  a salary  of  ®30  per  week,  or 
allow  a large  commlssK.n  to  sell  our  New  and 
Wonderful  Inventions.  Full  particulars  and 
expensive  outfit  free.  Address 

L.  I).  STAf’LKS,  Supt.,  Portland,  Mich. 


I CURE  FITS! 

I do  not  moan  merely  to  atop  them  for  a time  and 
then  have  them  return  a>?ain.  I mean  a radical  cure. 
1 have  made  tlio  diseaue  of  FITS,  Kl»iLKl‘SY  or  fall- 
IMO  BICKNEHH  li  lifo-loiig  Study.  1 warrant  my  rein- 
edjf  to  cure  tlie  worst  cases.  Hecauso  otiiors  have  fail- 
ed is  no  reason  for  not  now  receivinjf  a cure.  Send 
at  once  for  a treatise  and  a tree  bottle  of  my  infalli- 
ble  remedy,  (live  KxijresH  and  Post  Otfice. 

H.  G.  ROOT.  M.  G..  Ilia  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
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New  Publications  of  A.  Lovell  & Co., 
16  Astor  Place,  New  l^ork 

THE  GRJiPiiMC  SYSTEJfl 

OF 

OBJECT  DRAWING 

BY 

HOBART  B.  JACOBS  and  AUGUSTA  L.  BROWER. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE  in  FOUR  NUMBERS. 

Based  ou  the  Systems  of  the  best  French  Art  Schools. 

Per  Dozcu,  $1.20.  manual  for  Teachers,  25  els. 

This  system  is  designed  to  give  the  pupil  a clear  idea  of  form, 
to  help  him  to  express  that  idea  on  paper,  and  to  give  him 
command  of  his  pencil,  so  that  he  can  draw  the  objects  about  him. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  so  simple  that  any  teacher  can  use  it. 
Every  lesson  has  been  thoroughly  tested — good  results  will  be  seen 
from  the  first. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOLOGY, 

KATE  C.  HOGAN. 

Cloth,  Illustrated.  Price,  50  cts. 

This  llttle  book  has  a two-fold  object.  The  first  is  to  awaken  in 
the  child’s  mind  an  interest  in  the  stones  at  his  feet,  and 
make  him  collect  and  investigate  for  himself.  The  second  is  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  wonderful  changes  through  which  our  planet 
has  passed  from  the  moment  it  was  first  launched  into  space  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  successive  forms  of  life  that  have  appeared 
and  vanished  are  illustrated. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 

MAKE  EVEEYIHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

ROB 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 


QUiNCy  PRACIICE  PAPERS,  I FAVORITE  THESIS, 

In  four  series.  | Or  Examin,\tion  Tablet. 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

Ollice  am  Salesroom,  59  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


INDiriDVAL  CLOCK  VIALS. 

A new  device  for  teaching  “time  of  day.’’  Give  each  child  a 
dial,  and  let  every  one  learn  by  doing. 

A small  dial  with  movable  hands  for  each  child  in  the  class. 

The  work  of  years  accomplished  in  a week. 

Sample  by  mail  for  10  cts. 

FRACTION  DISCS. 

A complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  teaching  elementary  frac- 
tions. 

A set  of  sectional  discs  for  each  child.  Let  each  child  learn  by 
doing.  Sample  by  mail,  with  full  explanation,  for  12  cents. 

WORD  BUILDER. 

A strong  box  of  letters, — capitals,  lower  case,  punctuation-marks, 
numerals.  More  than  200  pairs. 

The  most  practical  thing  ever  put  on  the  market. 

Samples  by  mail  only  12  cents  each. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

Spkingfif.ld,  Mass. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Modern  School  Aids  to  any  Teacher 
gratis. 


PORTER  & COATES, 

PUBLISHERS. 

Ph.iladelph.ia,  T-^a., 

PUBLISH 

Tbe  Ideal  Lesson  in  Englisb, 

The  New  Normal  SISm’i.  Readers, 

Dangllson’s  Elementary  Physiology, 

Baker’s  Shorter  Course  in  Chemistry, 

Bnckwalter’s  Spellers, 

Porter  & Coates’  Practical  System 
of  Tracing  Books. 

You  should  see  these  before  changing.  Catalogues 
free.  Address 

PORTER  & COATES, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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S THE  BDEROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  5: 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS, 

3 3,  Euclid.  A. venue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


lOOl  Questions  and  Answers 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORV 
OEORKAPHV 


RRAinmAK, 

!!;»#«  It  A I'M  « ) ARITHMETIC, 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHINC!, 
PHASIOEORY  AND  HVRIENE. 


By  prof.  B.  a.  HATHAWAY. 


Price,  Bound  in  Cloth,  each  50  cents. 

OTHERS  TO  FOLLOW. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

TO 

Teachers^  Supervisors,  and  Others. 


WE  will  send  the  entire  set  of  six  books,  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  for  $3.50,  and  if,  on  examina- 
tion, they  are  not  found  desirable,  we  will  refund  the 
amount. 


The  author  of  the  above  books  has  had  many  years’  experience  in 
teaching,  and  in  his  books  he  has  asked  every  conceivable  question 
that  would  be  likely  ever  to  come  up,  even  in  the  most  rigid  examina- 
tion. Every  question  has  a complete  and  concise  answer  just  below 
it,  — the  question  being  in  Italics  and  the  answer  in  Roman  letters. 
There  are  other  question  books  published,  ranging  in  prices  from  10 
cents  to  $1.75  eacli.  but  even  the  highest  price  book  is  not  half  as  com- 
plete, on  a sinrjle  branch,  a,s  these  are  for  50  cents.  We  repeat  it,  there 
are  no  other  books  published  that  at  all  compare  with  tliese  in  aiding 
Teacliers  and  Students  in  preparing  for  examinations. 

Many  teachers  are  using  these  Question  Books  in  their  schools  in 
the  place  of  textbooks.  — they  are  so  complete,  and  save  teachers  an 
immense  amount  of  hard  work,  everything  difficult  being  explained. 

They  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  seeking  knowledge. 
Purchase  one  copy  and  you  will  want  all  of  them. 

Remit  by  Post  Office  Money  Order,  American  Express  Order,  Regis- 
tered Letter,  or  Bank  Draft. 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a rival  in  preparing  for 
Examinations,  for  reviewing  Pupils  in  School,  or  for  use  as  Reference 
Books. 

They  can  be  sold  in  every  family  that  has  children  to  educate. 

The  author  of  these  books  is  an  Experienced  Teacher. 


PUEAHE  READ  WHAT  1,*4  8A1D  OF  THEM. 

Every  testimonial  printed  here  is  genuine ; not  one  was  solicited  or 
induced  by  gift  of  books  or  other  consideration. 

“ I have  a set  of  your  Question  Books,  and  I think  they  are  the  best 
I ever  saw.  I would  not  take  twice  tlie  amount  I paid  for  them  if  1 
could  not  get  another  set.”— G.  0.  Sankey  (teacher),  Bloomville, 
Seneca  County,  Ohio. 

“ I have  just  received  your  Question  Book  on  Geography.  After  due 
deliberation  I am  confident  in  saying  that  they  supply  a want  long  felt 
in  the  teachers’  circle,  as  well  as  for  reviews  in  classes.  I predict  for 
them  an  Immense  sale.”— W.  Hole  (teaclier),  Montezuma,  Ohio. 

“ The  set  that  I received  some  days  ago  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  deserves  the  praise  of  all  earnest  teachers.”— A.  E.  Long, 
Salem,  Ohio, 

“ I am  so  delighted  with  your  Question  Books  I have  gotten  some  of  I 
my  friends  to  order  immediately.”  — Miss  Elvish  Hemphill  (of  I 
Hardin  College),  Mexico.  Missouri. 

“ Your  Question  Books  are  just  what  we  want  for  review.”— M.  E. 
Spahr  (teaclier),  Chicago,  Huron  County,  Ohio.  ' 


Campbell’s  Economic  School  Register. 

By  Prof.  M.  S.  CAMPBELL,, 

Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Superior  to  anything  in  tbe  market,  in  economy  of 
time  and  price. 

Superior  to  anything  in  the  market  in  excellence  of 
manufacture  and  artistic  appearance. 


THIS  REGISTER  POSSESSES  THE  FOLLOWING  MERITS : 

It  has  been  prepared  by  a practical  teacher,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of 
long  experience  in  schools  of  different  grades. 

Tiie  “ block  system,”  first  used  in  this  Register,  and  leading  partly 
to  the  use  of  the  term  "economic  ” in  describing  them,  secures  great 
condensation  of  reports.  The  name  of  each  pupil  is  written  but  once 
during  the  school  year,  and,  at  its  close,  his  record  of  attendance  for 
the  entire  year  is  before  tbe  teacher’s  eye  for  examination  and  com- 
parison. 

The  manner  of  binding  deserves  your  attention.  By  a simple  ar- 
rangement the  inside  pages,  or  “ fillings,”  can  be  removed  easily  and 
quickly  when  all  the  spaces  for  names  have  been  used,  and  filed  away, 
and  a new  set  of  " fillings  ” be  sewed  in.  Thus  the  same  outside  cover 
may  be  used  for  many  years,  and  the  expense  for  records  he  very  ma- 
terially reduced.  This  makes  the  Register  truly  " economic.” 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  Registers  only  the  very  best  material  is 
used.  The  paper  is  the  very  best  ledger  paper,  carefully  ruled,  and 
will  bear  a miniber  of  erasures.  The  general  make-up  of  the  book  is 
excellent.  We  believe  that  no  other  book  is  as  neat  and  attractive  as 
this  in  appearance. 

"We  use ‘Campbell’s  Economic  School  Register’ and  like  it  very 
much.”-SuPT.  H.  C.  Ford,  El  Dorado,  Kan. 


CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  SCHOOL  REGISTER. 

{Copyrighted..') 


In  attractive  Board  Covers,  with  removable  inside,  - - 75  cts. 

Renewieg  Fillers,  Manilla  Covers, 35  cts. 


This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently  manufactured  Register 
made  in  tbe  country.  Its  utility  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artistic 
merit.  Tlie  Block  system,  originated  and  copyriglited  by  Professor 
Campbell,  is  most  economical  of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and,  by 
the  really  wonderful  condensation  whicli  it  permits,  is  just  as  econom- 
ical of  money.  One  Register,  vdiich  will  last  an  ordinary  School  two 
years,  costs  but  75  cts.,  by  mail,  postpaid ; and  a renewing  Filler,  last- 
ing as  much  longer,  costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

CAMPBELL’S  ECONOMIC  EXAMINATION  RECORD. 

Board  Covers,  by  mail,  postpaid,  - - - 25  cents. 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neatness,  and  economy  of  time 
and  price,  possessed  by  tlie  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  approval  in 
same  way,  subject  to  refund  of  price  upon  return. 

SPEUIAE  NOTICE — On  receipt  of  price,  we  will  mail  a copy  of 
either  book  to  any  address,  and  if,  on  examination,  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condition,  and  witliin  season- 
able time,  refund  the  full  amount. 

MfORDS  CORRECTLY  SPOKEN.  By  Elroy  M.  Avery. 
If  Pli.D.  Retail  price,  15  cents. 

Bound  in  extra  cloth,  stamped  in  black  and  gold,  printed  with  red 
line  borders,  wittily  written,  valuable  to  all  who  would  speak  their 
mother  tongue  with  accuracy. 

POPULAR  SYNONYMS.  Cloth,  32mo.  Price,  10  cents.  By 
r mail,  t‘2  cents. 

Twenty-five  tlioirsand  words  in  ordinary  use.  Accurate,  cheap,  ele- 
gant. Elegantly  stamped  in  Ink  and  Gold. 

RUSK’S  MODEL  SELECTIONS.  Nos.  I , II  , III  , and  IV. 

Paper,  25  cents ; boards,  40  cents. 

No.  I.  contains  a cliapter  on  the  Principles  of  Elocution,  embracing 
the  subject  of  Elementary  Sounds,  Pitch,  Volume,  Quality,  Movemeat, 
Accent,  Emphasis,  Articulation,  Gesture,  etc.  No.  IV.,  is  deviTted  to 
selections  for  the  Young. 

Lithographed  Covers,  about  150  pages,  l2mo.  In  each  number. 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers. 

28,  25,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 

PUBLISHERS’  AO  ENTS  FOR  ABO  EE. 

Messrs.  E.  L.  KELLOGG  & CO.,  2.T  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y.  | THE  SCHOOL  SUPITY  PCBLISHING  CO.,  3«  Pond  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Gray’s  Botanical  Series. 

AT  ONCE  THE  BEST  AS  WELL  AS  THE  3IOST  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF 
BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS  PUBLISHEH. 


FOR  YOUNG  BEGINNERS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

GRAY’S  now  PLANTS  GROW.  A Simple  Introduction  to 
Structural  Botany,  with  a popular  Flora.  Price  for  Introduction, 
80  cents. 

GRAY’S  HOW  PL  VNTS  BEHAVE  ; How  they  Move,  Climb, 
Employ  Insects  to  Work  for  Tliem.  Excellent  as  a Supplemen- 
tary reader.  Price  for  Introduction,  5i  cents. 

BOTANY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  ETC. 

GRAY'S  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY,  REVISED,  with  Glossary, 
or  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.  A new  and  very  important 
work,  designed  to  take  the  piace  of  the  eariier  work  of  the  same 
title.  Price  for  Introduction,  94  cents. 

GRAY’S  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND  GARDEN  BOTANY',  giv- 
ing the  common  plants  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
both  wild  and  cultivated.  Price  for  Introduction,  $1.44. 

GRAY’S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY'. 
Comprising  the  KEVISEI)  LESSONS  and  the  FIELD,  FOREST, 
AND  GARDEN.  The  most  generaliy  used  and  popuiar  Botany 
published.  Price  for  Introduction.  Si. 80. 

BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

GRAY’S  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.  A complete  Flora  of  the 
Northern  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Price  for  Intro- 
duction, S2.16. 

GRAY'’S  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANUAL.  Two  volumes  in 
one,  forming  a complete  text-book  for  Eastern  students.  Price 
for  Introduction,  $2.16. 


I BOTANY  FOR  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

GRAY’S  STRUCTURAL  AND  SY'STEMATIC  BOTANY. 
The  fifth  edition  of  the  Botanical  Text-Book.  Price  for  Introduc- 
tion, $1.00. 

GRAY’S  NEW  BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS.  Four  volumes- 
Vol  I.  Gray’s  Structural  Botany.  Price  for  Introduction,  .$2.00 
Vol.  II.  Goodale’s  Physiological  Botany.  Price  for  Introd.,  $2.00- 
Yols.  HI.  and  IV.  (In  preparation.) 

FOR  WESTERN  STUDENTS. 

COULTER’S  MANUAL  OF  THE  BOTANY'  OF  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.  The  only  complete  Flora  of  this  locality. 
Equ  dly  as  important  to  the  Western  student  as  Gray’s  Manual  to 
the  Eastern  Class.  Price  for  Introduction.  $1.62. 

The  same  in  leather.  Tourist’s  edition.  By  mail,  $3.00. 

GRAY  AND  COULTER’S  TEXT -BOOK  OF  WESTERN 
BOTANY.  Consisting  of  Gray’s  Lessons  and  Coulter’s  Manual, 
.bound  in  one  volume,  I’rice  for  Introduction,  $2.16. 

FOR  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

GRAY’S  SYNOPTICAL  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
(,Gamopetalons  l>icotyle(Jons.)  Now  ready  in  one  volume.  Price 
for  Introduction,  $5.00. 

IMPORTANT  AIDS. 

APGAR’S  PLANT  ANALYSIS.  Adapted  to  Gray’s  Botany. 

Price  for  Introduction  65  cents. 

GRAY'’S  Botanist’s  Microscope,  2 lenses,  $2.  ; three  lenses,  $2.50. 


Send  for  jiew  descriptive  pamphlet  of  GRAY’ S BOTANIC  A L SERIES  containing  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
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BARNES’  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Barnes’  New  National  Readers. 

Five  Numbers.  Printed  on  beautiful  paper.  Elegantly  illustrated. 
Admirably  graded.  Cheap  as  the  cheapest.  Better  than  any 
other  you  have  seen. 

Barnes’  Popular  Drawing  Books. 

Full  courses  in  Freehand,  Mechanical,  Perspective,  and  Ortho- 
graphic Projection. 

Barnes’  Language  Series. 

Short  Studies  in  English.  A rational,  intelligible  method  of 
learning  to  write  the  English  sentence,— by  an  enthusiastic  teacher. 
Beautifully  illustrated,  and  containing  elegant  models  in  script  for 
copying. 

Barnes’  Copy  Books. 

Elegant,  business-like,  practical ! Six  books.  Familiar  words ; 
early  use  of  sentences.  Specimen  book  containing  all  the  copies 
of  the  series  on  application.  Have  you  seen  the  “ Souvenir  ” ? 
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OF  PERMANENT  VALUE  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

The  CIEIVTEIVINIAI.  EXIl'lBITIOlV.  By  .1.  DoKMAN 
Steele.PIi.D.  Stiff  Paper  Covers.  64pages  Large  «vo,  41  beauti- 
ful Wood  Engravings.  Toned  paper,  uncut  edge.  Price,  50c.  (Special 
14  cents.) 

ACRITICAI.  KEVIEtV  OF  THE  CENTENNI AI.  EX- 

HIKITIOIV.  By  Gex.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.. 
Chief  tlie  Bureau  of  Awards.  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  68  pages.  Large 
8vo,  tinted  pajier.  Price,  50c.  (Special,  14c.) 

Will  re  forwarded  by  mail,  rostraid  on  ri 


Barnes’  Histories. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  standard 
publication  on  this  siibject  for  years.  Has  a larger  sale  than  any 
similar  publication.  Examine  carefully  our  Primary  History  of 
the  United  States.  An  elegant  little  volume;  also  our  General 
History. 

Barnes’  Geographies. 

Two  Books.  Numerous  elegant  illustrations ; clear,  distinct,  hand- 
somely colored  maps ; copious  foot-notes.  Bound  in  cloth.  Pop- 
nlar  everywhere. 

Barnes’  Ficklin’s  Arithmetics. 

Two  Books.  Full  of  brief,  practical  solutions;  concise  rules;  an 
abundance  of  examples  for  practice. 

Steele’s  Science  Series. 

The  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Zoology  have  just  be^u 
revised.  (1888.) 


LIMITED  SUPPLY  ONLY.  NOT  TO  BE  REPLENISHED. 

III. 

PKACTICAE  WORK  OF  PAIIVTING.  By  PHILIP  GIL- 
BERT Hamerton,  Editor  of  the  London  Portfolio  Paper,  8vo. 
Price,  50c.  (Special,  14c.)  To  any  one  interested  in  Art,  this  book  is 
invaluable. 

IV. 

MOHEKIV  HeHOOE!«  OF  ART.  By  Philir  Gilbert  Ham- 
ERToN.  Paper,  8vo.  Price,  50c.  (Special.  I4c.)  These  are  ad- 
mirable notes  on  most  interesting  subjects  by  the  ablest  art  critic  in 
the  world. 

CEIRT  OF  SPECIAL  PRICE,  BY  THE  RCTBLISHERS. 


For  Specimen  pages  of  the  above  books,  introductory  terms,  etc.,  address 
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SONGS  AND  SONG  GAMES.* 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

N selecting  songs,  with  or  without  movements,  it  is  well 
to  consider  the  pupil’s  capacity  of  interpretation,  the 
emotions  or  sentiments  expressed  by  the  music  and  words, 
and  the  peculiar  phases  of  life,  as  well  as  season  of  the 
year  described. 

Of  course,  one’s  experience  necessarily  varies,  as  class 
after  class  presses  up  and  onward,  but  with  the  majority 
of  children  in  any  class  songs  relating  to  the  seasons,  fam- 
ily relationship,  animals  or  their  traits,  and  all  occupa- 
tions of  man  will  meet  with  favor  even  though  the  music 
lacks  marked  characteristics.  But  let  it  be  said  just  here, 
that  the  more  marked  the  rhythm  of  both  music  and  text 
the  greater  the  delight  and  stronger  the  development  of 
the  young  singers,  for  who  has  not,  after  close  observa- 
tion of  young  children  at  healthy,  hearty  play,  become 
convinced  that  their  play  is  attuned  to  an  unconscious  law 
of  rhythm.  The  very  reason  for  the  persistence  with 
which  one’s  pupils  hammer  and  tap  with  hands,  feet,  or 
pencils,  proves  the  existence  of  this  innate  sense,  which 
must  find  expression  in  some  way,  and  since  the  limbs 
and  body  must  in  a measure  become  the  means  through 
which  this  sense  finds  expression,  why  not  give  the  little 
people  a pleasant  opportunity  for  satisfying  the  need 
through  calisthenics  and  movement  songs,  or  even  little 
games,  which  can  he  capitally  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour. 

There  is  hardly  an  exercise  in  which  a certain  class  of 
small  people  so  delights  as  in  the  little  gymnastic  song 
which  follows  : 


EXERCISE  SONG. 


When  eyes,  if  not  hands,  have  had  work  sufficient  for 
the  moment  the  song  is  started,  and  the  child  whose  name 
is  mentioned,  immediately  “ shows  us  the  game,”  or  in 
other  words,  makes  the  movement  he  wishes  the  rest  of 
his  playmates  to  imitate  with  hands,  head,  or  feet.  Di- 
rectly the  song  is  finished  the  music  is  repeated  to  the 
syllable  la,  the  movement  continuing  meanwhile.  If 
children  are  particularly  restless,  or  if  they  return  from 
recess,  or  filing  to  the  basement,  in  a rolicksome  mood 
there’s  no  nicer  way  of  “ reducing  them  to  silence  ” than 
V P^^*^ying  this  little  game.  It  recommends  itself  not 
only  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  but  because  it  develops  the 
physical  part  of  the  child,  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
be  inventive, — no  child  should  reproduce  a movement, — 
and  thoroughly  alive  to  what  is  occurring  about  him,  leads 
to  an  appreciation  of  graceful  movements  instead  of  those 
which  are  rough  and  rude ; and  best  of  all,  perhaps,  he 
learns  a lesson  in  unselfishness,  for  all  share  alike  in  be- 
ing allowed  only  one  choice  of  a movement. 

This  song,  “ The  Cooper,”  may  in  the  beginning  form 
the  basis  of  a very  instructive  object  talk,  which  later 
can  be  summed  up  in  written  language  exercises. 


Adapted. 


THE  COOPER 

-N- 


my  nice  bar-rels  so  quick-ly  I go; 


Let  US  look  at  lit-tle  Tommy : now  we’ll  do  the 


* No  infringement  is  intended  in  the  use  of  the  songs  given  in 
this  paper.  They  have  been  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
having  undergone  many  alterations  it  is  impossible  to  give  credit  to 
their  originators,  though  the  writer  of  the  article  would  gladly  do 
so  were  it  within  her  power. 


“ My  work  is  quite  useful,  my  work  is  quite  right, 
And  so  I keep  pounding  from  morning  till  night; 
Tic-a-tic  tac,  tio-a-tic  tac,  tic-a-tic  tao  till  night. 

” Come  join  in  my  labors,  come  join  in  ray  song. 
And  we  will  be  happy  thro’  all  the  day  long ; 
Tic-a-tic  tac,  tic-a-tic  tac,  tic-a-tic  all  day  long.” 
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For  the  first  two  lines  the  arms,  extending  before  the 
\)ody,— finger-tips  touching,— enclose  a circular  space, 
or  imaginary  barrel  ; the  next  two  lines  are  illustrated  by 
hammering  one  clenched  hand  upon  the  other,  movjng 
both  about  sin  imaginary  barrel-top  before  the  child  ; the 
noise  made  by  the  rapping  against  the  barrel  accompany- 
ing each  verse  as  the  chorus,  is  simulated  by  striking  the 
fingertips  of  both  hands  against  the  desk  top.  Upon  tak- 
ing up  the  fii-st  two  lines  of  the  second  verse  the  child 
turns  fii’st  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  explaining  that  his 
work  is  useful  and  right,  before  resuming  the  hammering 
round  and  round  an  imaginary  barrel ; the  chorus  of  this 
verse  repeats  the  finger  tapping  of  the  first.  The  first 
line  of  the  last  verse  shows  the  child  stretching  out  one 
hand  in  invitation  to  the  playmate  at  the  light,  the  second 
line  calls  for  a similar  movement  with  the  other  hand, 
while  the  rest  of  the  verse  calls  for  brisk  clapping,—  the 
child-expression  of  happiness  ; the  ending  chorus  repeats 
movements  of  those  preceding. 

As  a game,  “ The  Cooper  ” may  be  utilized  both  in  the 
schoolroom  and  on  the  playground.  In  the  former,  after 
marching  about  the  room,  the  children  stand  in  a circle 
just  outside  the  desk  limit ; each  child  represents  a stave, 
and  as  the  song  opens  the  arms  are  raised  and  the  hands 
placed  upon  the  neighbor’s  shoulders.  This  movement 
connecting  the  parts  of  the  ring  symbolizes  the  hoop. 
The  music  of  the  chorus  may  be  accompanied  by  foot- 
tapping or  clapping.  For  the  second  and  last  verses  the 
movements  used  in  the  song  may  be  repeated  with  one 
exception,  and  that  occurs  when  singing,  “ And  so  I keep 
pounding,”  etc. ; now  all  turn  to  right  and  left  alternately 
to  pretend  to  pound  the  hoop  into  place  by  lightly  touch- 
ing the  neighbors’  shoulders. 

When  used  on  the  playground  a large  ring  is  formed, 
the  teacher  lightly  runs  (without  parting  with  one  particle 
of  her  dignity)  about  within  the  ring  touching  several 
children,  or  coopers,  who  each  go  about  to  choose  five 
children.  The  coopers  each  arrange  their  five  staves,  or 
the  children,  in  groups,  or  barrels,  about  which  they  walk 
simulating  the  hammering  of  veritable  coopers.  The 
arms  of  the  children,  or  staves,  as  the  song  opens  are  in- 
tertwined forming  the  hoop,  which  is  not  broken  till  the 
song  ceases,  when  the  coopers  slip  the  hoops  loose  and  re- 
turn the  staves  to  their  places  in  the  ring.  Ihe  children, 
— not  coopers  nor  forming  parts  of  the  barrels, — carry 
out  the  same  movements  as  are  given  when  the  game  oc- 
curs in  the  schoolroom. 

The  following  hymn,  unlike  so  many  taught  to  children, 
appeals  in  the  simplest  phrasing  to  the  child’s  knowledge 
of  certain  phases  of  life,  and  stirs  the  heart  through  this 
knowledge  to  the  love  of  Him  who  guards  even  the  famil- 
iar and  commonplace  of  every  day  life.  So  many  child- 
hymns  deal  so  entirely  with  what  is  indefinite  and  intan- 
gible to  the  child  that  he  gains  no  ])erception  of  God’s  care 
for  all  and  everything ; and  of  what  use  is  the  child-hymn 
unless  it  arouse  a sense  of  reverence  ? 


MORNING  HYMN. 


God  made  the  sky  that  looks  so  blue, He  made  the  grass  so  green, 
He  made  the  flowers  that  smell  so  sweet, In  pretty  colors  seen; 


He  made  Ihe  sun  that  shines  so  bright,  And  gladdens  all  I see. 


It  comes  to  give  us  heat  and  light ; How  thankful  we  should  be  ! 


“ God  made  the  pretty  bird  to  fly  ; 

How  sweetly  has  she  sung  ! 

And  though  she  flies  so  very  high, 

She  won’t  forget  her  young. 

God  made  the  cow  to  give  us  milk, 

The  horse  for  us  to  use ; 

We’ll  treat  them  kindly  for  His  sake. 

Nor  dare  his  gifts  abuse. 

“ God  made  the  water  for  our  drink, 

He  made  the  fish  to  swim, 

He  made  the  trees  to  bear  nice  fruit. 

Oh ! how  we  should  love  him ! 

What  can  we  do  for  this  kind  Friend, 

Who  gives  us  all  these  joys  ? 

We’ll  try  all  naughty  ways  to  mend, 

Be  better  girls  and  boys.” 

The  folloiving  snow-song  seeming  to  appeal  to  the  poetic 
side  of  the  child’s  nature,  brings  in  the  singing  a sense  of 
“ nature’s  mystery  ” in  accomplishing  with  indescribable 
silence  the  wonderful  snow  magic  of  winter,  and  invari- 
ably the  little  eyes  will  wander  windowward  ; and  if  per- 
chance a storm  be  whitening  the  fields,  the  music  is  very 
apt  to  sink  into  a soft-hush  melody,  creating  a delightful 
feeling  of  quiet  rest  and  peace  among  the  little  people. 


TINY  LITTLE  SNOWFLAKES. 


Tin  - y lit  - tie 

snowflakes, 

:d:=g= 

::=lE  J — L_- 

In  the  air  so 



high, 

Are  you  lit  - tie 

^ — 

an  - gels,  I 

^ w~ 

Heating  in  the 

sky  I 

Robed  so  white  and 

spot  - less. 

G? — 

Fly  - ing  like  a 

lE^ — I 

dove, 

Efl 

Tin  - y lit  - tie  snow  flakes.  In  the  air  a - bove. 


“ Whirling  on  the  sidewalk, 
Dancing  in  the  street. 
Melting  in  the  faces 
Of  ev’ry  one  you  meet. 
Loading  all  the  house-tops, 
I’owd’ivng  all  the  trees. 
Cunning  little  snowflakes. 
Floating  on  the  breeze 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

BY  CHAS.  F.  KING. 

President  National  Saratoga  Scliooi  of  Methods. 

Map  Drawing-. 

fHIS  department  of  geography  is  frequently  a source 
of  much  vexation  among  teachers.  On  no  subject 
peitaining  to  this  study  is  there  a wider  difference 
of  opinion.  The  opinions  now  held  by  the  author  on 
this  subject  are  very  different  from  those  believed  and 
practiced  a few  years  ago.  His  present  conclusions  have 
been  reached  after  much  thought  and  experiment. 

Map  drawing  is  a means  rather  than  an  end.  Its  great 
object  is  to  help  the  pupil  fix  in  his  memory  the  geo- 
graphical facts  taught.  Through  the  map  the  pupil 
should  see,  as  through  a lens,  the  beautiful  world  beyond. 

Maps  then  should  be  made  for  use  rather  than  for 
beauty.  The  mechanical  parts  should  be  done  in  as  easy 
and  as  rapid  a manner  as  possible,  that  more  time  may  be 
given  for  the  educational  part. 

If  the  outlines  are  to  be  drawn,  then  some  simple  sys- 
tem of  diagram  is  desirable  as  helpful  in  securing  with  the 
least  possible  delay  a reasonable  accuracy. 

DIFFERENT  METHODS. 

a.  Diagram  of  squares  and  rectangles. 

This  method  is  very  common,  but  not  on  that  account 
the  best.  After  examining  several  of  these  plans,  we  pro- 
nounce the  system  invented  and  published  by  F.  E.  Bangs, 
Wooster  Grammar  School,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  as  the  best 
of  the  kind. 

b.  Instead  of  artificial  squares  and  rectangles,  some 
teachers  use  the  parallels  and  meridians.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  system  that  the  pupils  learn  these  lines  and  have 
them  in  memory  when  needed.  This  system  is  used  now 
by  Principal  Henry  C.  Litchfield,  Grammar  School  No. 
79,  New  York  City,  and  very  fine  maps  are  made  by  its 
use  in  that  school. 

Objections.  My  objection  to  the  above  methods  are, 
that  a square  or  rectangle  is  not  a natural  guide  to  the 
drawing  of  a crooked  line,  hence  many  oblique  lines  have 
to  be  drawn  in  order  to  place  the  coast  line  in  its  proper 
position.  If  both  squares  and  oblique  lines  are  drawn, 
the  system  is  too  complicated,  and  map  drawing  becomes 
a burden  instead  of  a pleasure.  In  drawing  South  Amer- 
ica by  one  plan  of  rectangles,  170  words  are  to  be  memo- 
rized, and  nearly  30  unconnected  facts.  The  same  objec- 
tion can  be  brought  against  the  use  of  parallels  and  merid 
ians ; viz.,  — too  many  lines  must  be  learned  which  are 
of  no  future  value, 

c.  By  triangulation. 

The  simplest  and  easiest  method  of  drawing  correct 
outlines  thus  far  examined,  is  Apgar’s  System  of  Triangu- 
lation. Tliere  Is  less  here  to  comtnit  to  memory  than  in 
otlier  systems.  Instead  of  170  words  to  describe  the 

• Copyright,  1887. 


drawing  of  Sonth  America,  only  80  are  necessary,  or  less 
than  one  half.  All  the  memorizing  is  very  easy,  because 
one  line  usually  suggests  another.  Every  line  used  has 
some  relation  to  the  first  line. 

But  even  this  method  may  be  made  oppressive  to  the 
children  if  the  teacher  undertakes  to  teach  the  trlangula- 
tion  by  itself  as  a memory  exercise.  It  should  be  taught 
first  with  the  outline  of  the  grand  division  as  we  show  be- 
low. The  teacher  uses  at  the  board  an  outline  which  is 
painted  in.  The  children  use  the  large  map  in  text-book, 
drawing  the  lines  with  pencils  and  rulers. 


Teacher.  — What  two  points  in  South  America  are  far- 
thest apart? 

Class. — The  Northern  and  Southern  points. 

T. — Connect  these  with  a line  running  near  the  western 
coast,  and  name  it  A E B.  Divide  the  line  into  four 
equal  parts.  Where  is  the  center  ? 

C. — Near  the  20th  parallel  South  Latitude. 

T.  — Which  one  of  these  dividing  points  is  near  the 
widest  part  of  the  country  ? 

C- — The  upper  one. 

T. — Draw  a horizontal  line  through  that  point  con- 
necting Cape  Farina  and  St.  Roque. 

How  does  the  part  east  of  the  line  A B compare  in 
length  with  A B ? 

C. — It  Is  one-half. 

T. — How  does  the  line  west  of  A B compare  in  length 
witli  the  line  east  of  it  ? 

C. — It  is  one-third. 
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T. — Name  the  entire  horizontal  line  DEC.  Divide  EC 
into  thirds.  Connect  AC,  CB,  AD,  DF.  Divide  these 
oblique  lines  into  thirds.  Observe  the  various  points  of 
coincidence. 

By  the  time  the  class  has  finished  this  work,  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  will  probably  be  consumed,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  learn  about  the  triangulation  of  this  country  will  be 
learned  by  all  except  John  the  Dormant.  The  class  can 
immediately  begin  to  draw  South  America,  books  open  of 
course,  the  teacher  standing  and  working  at  the  board  as 
each  pupil  is  called  upon  to  repeat  the  directions  just  given. 

Most  classes  are  deeply  interested  and  readily  reproduce 
the  lines  the  second  time  without  any  aid,  the  books  being 
closed.  This  method  of  using  triangulation  lines,  first 
taught  as  far  as  I know  in  Boston  by  Professor  Niles  of 
the  School  of  Technology,  and  approved  by  him,  is  not 
open  to  the  usual  objections  raised  against  such  helps. 
After  such  helps  have  been  used  for  a time,  they  can  per- 
haps be  discarded,  and  free-hand  sketches  substituted,  or 
printed  outlines  may  be  employed  altogether  as  is  now 
the  custom  in  so  many  of  our  best  schools,  because  saving 
so  much  time  for  better  and  more  profitable  work  in  the 
commerce,  life,  and  habits  of  the  people  of  the  different 
nations  of  the  world. 


NUMBERS  ABOVE  TEN. 

BY  AimA  B.  BADLAM. 

Lesson  IV.  — The  Number  Fourteen. 

I 

Sight  work,  \ 



a.  1st  Oral  Expression : Ten  and  four  are  fourteen  ; 

four  and  ten  are  fourteen ; four  from  fourteen 
will  leave  ten;  ten  from  fourteen  will  leave  four. 

b.  1st  Written  Expression  : 

10+4  = 14;  4 + 10  = 14;  14—4=10;  14  — 10  = 4. 

c.  2d  Oral  Expression  : Two  5’s  and  four  are  fourteen ; 

four  and  two  5’s  are  fourteen ; four  from  four- 
teen will  leave  two  5’s  ; two  5’s  from  fourteen 
will  leave  four. 

d.  2d  Written  Expression  : 

5 5 5 5 

X 2 X_2  X^  X_2 

10+4=14;  4+10  = 14;  14-4=10;  14-10  = 4 
III 

Sight  work.  | 

a.  Oral  Expression : Five  2’s  and  four  are  fourteen  ; 
four  and  five  2’s  are  fourteen ; four  from  four- 
teen will  leave  five  2’s  ; five  2’s  from  fourteen 
will  leave  four. 


b.  Written  Expression  : 


2 2 2 2 
X 5 X_5  ■ X_5  X_5 

10  + 4 = 14;  4+10  = 14;  14-4  = 10;  14-10  = 4. 

Ill •-•-© — • 

Sight  work. 

•o-©-« 

a.  1st  Oral  Expression  : Nine  and  five  are  fourteen ; 


five  and  nine  are  fourteen  ; five  from  fourteen 
will  leave  nine ; nine  from  fourteen  will  leave 
five. 

b.  1st  Written  Expression  : 

9_^5  — 14;  5 + 9 — 14;  14  — 5 = 9;  14  — 9 = 5. 
a,  1st  Oral  Expression : Three  3’s  and  five  are  four- 
teen ; five  and  three  3’s  are  fourteen ; five  from 
fourteen  will  leave  three  3’s  ; three  3’s  from 
fourteen  will  leave  five. 
d.  2d  Written  Expression  : 

3 3 3 3 

X^  X_3  X_3  X_3 

9 + 5 = 14;  5 + 9 = 14;  14  — 5 = 9;  14  -9  = 5. 

IV  

Sight  work. 

^ • • •-• 

a.  Oral  Expression  : Eight  and  six  are  fourteen  ; six 

and  eight  are  fourteen  ; six  from  fourteen  will 
leave  eight ; eight  from  fourteen  will  leave  six. 

b.  1st  Written  Expression  : 

8 + 6 = 14;  6 + 8 = 14;  14  — 6 = 8;  14-8  = 6. 

c.  2d  Oral  Expression : Two  4’s  and  six  are  fourteen ; 

six  and  two  4’s  are  fourteen  ; six  from  fourteen 
will  leave  two  4’s  ; two  4’s  from  14  will  leave  six 

d.  2d  Written  Expression : 

4 4 4 4 

X 2 X_2  X J X_2 

~8  + 6=14;  6+'~8=14;  14-6=  8;  14-8  =6 

V  

Sight  work.  j 

a.  Oral  Expression : Four  2’s  and  six  are  fourteen ; 

six  and  four  2’s  are  fourteen;  six  from  four- 
teen will  leave  four  2’s  ; four  2’s  from  fourteen 
will  leave  six. 

b.  Written  Expression  : 

2 2 2 2 

X 4 X 4 X^  X4 

^+6  = 14;  6+"8  = 14;  14-6  = 8;  14-8  = 6 

(To  be  continued.) 


“ Practice  makes  perfect  ” should  be  the  motto  of 
every  schoolroom,  and  everything  to  be  remembered 
should  be  rigorously  practiced,  until  the  doing  or  remem- 
bering of  it  is  second  nature. 
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GO  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SEND  to  W.  E.  Sheldon,  3 Somerset  street,  Boston, 
for  full  particulars  about  the  great  meeting  at  San 
Francisco  next  July.  There  has  never  been  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  teachers  and  their  friends  to  visit  the 
Pacific  Coast.  There  will  be  a grand  party  in  Pullman 
cars,  without  change,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  For 
rates  and  dates,  send  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  has  charge  of 
transportation.  Or  you  can  inquire  of  A.  E.  Winship,  3 


Somerset  street,  Boston ; Alonzo  Meserve,  Bowdoin  School, 
Boston  ; A.  C.  Stockin,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston  ; Gen. 
T.  J.  Morgan,  Providence ; Charles  F.  Meserve,  Elias 
Brookings,  Springfield;  Edward  P.  Sherburne,  Brook- 
line, Mass. ; Prof.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Brunswick,  Me.  ; 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  New  Haven ; and  W.  A.  Robinson, 
Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 


A HOME-SPOILED  child  is  the  worst  character  in  school. 


THE  CHILDREN’S 

GRADED  SINGING  BOOK  SERIES. 

By  E.  H.  NOURSE. 

An  Elementary  Ooui-Me  in  ITlu$iic  for  !<ichoal8  in  the  Tonic 
8oI-Ea  nn«I  Staff  Notations. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  notation  tests  the  nausic  of  Books  I. 
and  II.  is  in  both  notations:  tte  books  are  therefore  complete  in 
either  notation.  In  Book  III.  the  new  musical  facts  only  are  in 
both  notations, — the  songs  in  the  staff  only. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method,  so  laigely  drawn  upon  in  nearly  all  re- 
cent educational  music  hooks,  is  adhered  to  throughout. 

Sample  copies  of  Books  1,11.,  and  III.,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  15  cts.  each.  A liberal  discount  will  be  made  on  introductory 
orders. 

Published  by  F.  H.  GILSOX,  159  High  St.,  Boston. 


UNCOVERED. 


1 thei 


■\Ve  will  print  your  name  and  ad- 
dress in  American  A^ent.s’ Direc- 
tory, for  only  1;^  cents  in  poet- 
receive  {Treat  numbers  of  pictun  s,  cards, 


ape  stamps; you 

catalopues,  books,  sample  works  of  art,  tircular.s,  inogazines,  jra- 
pers,pcnoral  sampk*s,etc.,etc.,  UNCOVERING  to  you  tlie  preut  broad 
field  of  tl>e  preat  employment  and  apency  business.  'I’liose  whose 
names  are  in  this  Directory  often  receive  that  which  if  purchased, 
would  cost  ^20  or  ^30  cash.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  make 
larpe  sums  of  money  in  the  apem  y bu.rinuss.  Tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  poods  are  yeany  soUl  ihroiiph  npents.  This  Direc- 
tory is  soupht  and  used  by  the  leadinp  publishers,  booksellers, 
novelty  dealers,  inventors  and  manufactnvwrs  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  It  isrepardedas  the  standard  Apents’Directoiy  of  the 
world  and  is  relied  upon : a harvest  awaits  all  whose  names  appear 
in  it.  Those  whose  names  are  in  it  will  keep  posted  on  all  the  new 
money  makinp  thinps  tliat  come  out,  while  literature  will  flow  to 
them  in  a steady  .stream.  The  preat  harpains  of  the  most  reliable 
firms  will  be  put  before  all.  Agents  make  money  in  their  own  local- 
ities. Apents  make  money  travelinpall  around.  .Some  agents  make 
over  ten  thousand  dollars  a year.  All  depends  on  what  theapent  has 
to  sell.  Few  there  are  who  know  all  about  the  business  of  those  who 
employ  npents;  those  who  have  this  information  make  bip  money 
1 this  Directory  pet  this  in  fi 

over  the  w orld,  who  employ  apents.  Over 
lour  name  in  tins  directory  will  bring  you  in  pr 
large  value , thousands  will  through  it  be  led 
and  FORTI  N E.  Reader,  the  very  best  small  investment  you  ca 
make,  is  to  have  your  name  and  address  printed  in  this  directory. 
Address,  American  Agents’  Directory,  Augusta,  Maine. 


such  firms  use  if. 
infornmtion  and 
profitable  w ork. 


VACAI^CIES. 

We  have  ihe  following  vacancies  on  oiir  books  for  Fall.  These  are 
vacancies  reported  by  tlie  teachers  now  bolding  the  positions,  by  mem- 
bers of  school  boards  (not  auihorirativelv).  by  subordinate  teachers, 
and  by  suoerinrendents.  We  have  not  as  yet  been  asked  to  recom- 
mend teachers  for  these  places,  but  can  refer  teachers  to  them. 

Latin  Professorship,  College,  $'500,  Mathematics,  .$1600.  High 
Scliool  Principalship,  $1900.  Same,  $1600.  Another  $1000.  Superin- 
tendency. $2200.  Another,  $1500.  Lady  High  School  Principalship, 
$800.  Sciences.  $1500. 

Modem  Languages,  (April  l)  College;  Chemistiv  and  Phvsics,  Col- 
lege, (Fall)  ; Greek.  $2000;  College,  (Fatll  ; Principal  High  School, 
Iiidiaiia,  I.ady,  $800  ; Supt.  Michigan,  $1000  ; German.  High  School, 
$1000  ; Modern  Languages.  High  Scliool.  $860  ; College  President 
(Minister  preferred),  (Fail)  $1500-$2000  ; English  Compo'-ition,  Lady, 
$1000  (Fall)  ; High  School  Principal,  N.  Y.  State,  (Fall)  about  $1400  ; 
PrincipaliLadies  Seminary,  West,  $1200;  etc.,  etc. 

Will  it  not  pay  you  to  write  for  circulars  and  learn  what  we  are  doing 
to  help  teachers  ? Address 

TEACHEKS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

170  STATE  Stkkkt,  Chicago. 


VACAI¥CIES. 

We  have  the  following  vacancies  now  on  our  list.  The  date  after 
each  indicates  when  the  teacher  is  wanted  to  begin.  In  each  case  our 
recommendation  is  requested  by  the  antliorities  ; 

Snperhiteiidency  and  Pritieipalsliip  in  West  $1600  (Fall  ’88)  ; Mathe- 
matics in  College.  $'000  (Fall  '88);  Natural  History.  College,  $1800 
(Fall) ; Physics,  $2200  (Fall) ; German,  Greek  and  Latin, College  (Ger- 
man lady  preferred).  $70o  (Fall  ’88)  ; in  West,  Grammar  Grade,  $.00; 
luieniiediate  Grade.  $650  (Fall). 

Commercial  Department,  College  (April  nr  Fall) ; Partner  in  Normal 
College  (soon) ; Professor  of  Science  and  Mathematics.  Normal  (April 
or  Fall)  : Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  College.  South  (at  once  or 
Fall)  ; Three  Primary.  Intermediale,  and  Grammar  teachers  for 
Colorado,  (Fall)  $600  to  $7.50  ; Frencli  and  German,  Western  College, 
Lady,  (now  or  Fall)  : Primary  and  Kindergarten  training  teaelier  ; 
Shorthand,  Telegraphy,  Typewriting,  College  (Fa  l)  ; Tonic-Sol-la, 
teaclier  (Fall) ; Latin  and  Greek,  College.  M.  E.  (Fall) : Principal  Pri- 
mary School,  West,  $1000  (Fall).  Address 

ORVILLE  BREWER, 

170  State  .stkeet,  Chu  ago. 


tr,otjbl:b 

New  Helps  and  Aids  for  Live  Teachers. 


Sail’s  Composition  Outlines. 

These  Outlines  or  schemes,  over  100  in  number,  have  been  ar- 
ranged to  help  pupils  and  teachers  in  getting  at  the  salient 
points  of  any  given  article  or  subject  They  etnhraco  topics 
on  almost  every  subject  available  for  composition  writing. 
Their  use  will  induce  all  to  write  more  fully  on  any  topic. 
Price,  20  cents. 

Drawing  Made  Easy. 

A set  of  Fifty  Exercises  on  Cards  for  reproduction  by  the  pu- 
pils, accompanied  by  a Manual  or  Guide  for  the  teacher. 
Twenty-five  of  these  cards  are  made  up  entirely  of  straight 
lines  and  twenty-five  of  straight  and  curved  lines.  They  are 
from  the  begiiiniiig  of  objects  that  the  pupil  is  familiar  with 
instead  of  merely  a eoinhiiiarion  of  lines. 

For  Supplementary  and  Busy  Woik  they  are  excellent. 
Price  of  cards  and  manual  .‘!0  cenis. 

-A..  : 


Merry  Melodies. 

A new  Song  Book.  Not  a song  has  been  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  swelling  the  size  and  price  of  the  book.  Every  one 
is  first-class.  Price,  15  cents. 

Castle’s  School  Entertainments. 

.Original  and  Selected  Recitations.  Class  Exercises,  Dialogiii'S, 
Temperance  Exercises,  etc.  .lust  issued.  In  three  (larts. 
Primary,  15  cents;  Intermediate,  15  cents;  Higher,  15  cents. 
Ttiree  p.srts  in  one  volume,  102  pp.,  50  cents. 

Readiny  Leaflets. 

Supiilementary  to  First  Reader,  hv  .Iiiniata  Stafford.  Huron 
St  School,  Chicago.  Heavy  maiiilla  paper.  Price,  lOheutsa 
set  of  10  cartls. 

Neui  Cataloyue. 

54  pp.  of  Mefli  iil  hooks.  Speakers,  Gam>-s,  Report  and  Reward 
Cards,  .'School  .'singing  Books,  (Fiestioii  Books,  etc.  SttU  Fi  fe. 

: . : CJliicajjo,  111. 
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RATES  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

fROM  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
and  return,  $93.75  ; from  New 
York,  $91.75  Passengers  desiring  to 
return  via  Northern  Pacific  must  des- 
ignate their  route  on  exchanging  their 
tickets  at  Missouri  River.  Tliey  can 
go  to  Portland,  Oregon  (Shasta  Route) 
thence  east  via  Walla  Walla  junction, 
or  via  Tacoma  and  the  Cascade  Divis- 
ion for  $15  additional.  This  is  preemi- 
nently a tourist’s  route,  running  for 
hundreds  of  miles  beside  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Willamette  Rivers.  There 
will  he  an  excursion  from  Tacoma  to 


I 


but  you  can  sm  un*  ..ue  of  these  nuu  hines  ahsolutki-Y  i pro- 

|ig||gg 


CATARRH  “SrS 

Instampa.  E.  H.  Medical  Co.,EastUampton.Coim. 

■ ir*l  !F«  WANTED,  a week  and 

Hr  I P expenses  paid.  Steady  work, 
n Cl  [LIT  New  goods  Samples  free. 

J.  F.  HILL  & CO  , 


TJE^tCMiERlS  ! 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A position  to  teach  an  ungraded  school  in 
some  rural  district?  Register  nv  the 
New  England  Bureau  of  Education. 

DO  YOU  WANT 


nary?  Register  in  the  . 

DO  YOU  WANT 


or  Art  ? Register  in  the  . 

DO  YOU  WANT 


the  N.  E.  Bureau. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

Promotion  as  Principal,  As 


DO  YOU  WANT 


Ponn:,  anil,  ('irmlnrs  sr.nt  free. 

11 1 1; AM  OltCUTT,  Maiuu-cr, 

N.  E.  Bureau  of  Kdncalioii, 

2 Somerset  St.  Boston. 


Alaska  and  return  for  $100,  including 
berth  and  meals  north  of  Port  Town- 
send. The  side  trip  to  the  Yellow 
Stone  Park  tvill  he  $10  for  2 days, 
$30  for  3 days,  and  $40  for  5 days 
including  hoard  and  transportation. 


AMERICAN  BANDS  OF  MERCY. 

Editor  of  American  Teacher;— 

Bene  ,SVr;— Will  yon  please  kindly  say  to 
your  readers  that  while  over  Jive  thousand 
eight  hundred  branches  of  our  American 
Band  of  Mercy  have  been  already  formed 
in  the  United  States,  with  over  four  hundred 
thousand  members,  there  is  still  room  for 
more,  and  I am  authorized,  until  notice  to 
the  contrary,  to  offer  every  teacher  in  Amer- 
ica who  will  send  me  a list  of  twenty  names 
of  signers  to  the  pledge,  “ 1 irill  try  lobe  hind 
to  all  horiidess  living  creatures,  and  try  to 
protert  them  from  cruel  nsogef  together  with 
the  name  of  the  hand  and  the  name  and  post- 
office  address  of  the  pre.sident : (1)  Onr 

monthly  paper,  Our  Dumb  Anlninls,  hill  of 
pictures  and  stories,  for  one  year  ; (2) 

Twelve  Les.sons  on  Kindness  to  Animals,  full 
of  stories  and  information  ; (3)  Eight  Hu- 
mane Leaflets,  containing  one  hundred 
stories,  poems,  etc.  ; (4)  copy  of  Band  of 
Mercy  Songs ; (.'))  a beautiful  ribbon  badge 

George  T.  Angeee. 

Prest.  Mass.  .Sue.  Prevention  of  Cruelty 


to  Animals,  and  of  the  Parent  Ar 
Band  of  Merry.  19  Milk  street.  Boston. 


Three  Prizes  for  Teachers. 


on  the  "Work  of  Tract  ers’  Agencies,  and 
the  Advantages  they  Offer  to  the  Profes- 
sion.” The  Essay  to  contain  not  more  than 
fono  words.  All  Essays  sent  will  he  consid- 
ered as  onr  property  and  suhject  to  puhliea- 
tion.  In  order  that  there  may  ’ 
for  partiality,  each  teacher  s- 


A Prize  of  $20,  to  the  one  sending  ns  the 
largest  ntiml>er  of  vacancies  or  iimbahle  v»- 
eanci-s  for  the  present  season  (ending  Sept. 
lst.1  1.  Noreportofavacancywillheconntei 
which  is  not  sent  in  time  for  ns  to  correspond 
with  the  antliorities  before  an  election;  that 
is,  if  an  election  occurs  within  six  days  of  the 

'•"•""nsra'iT'aiifeJ'ro:  s 

• confidential,  and  the  name  of  the 
it  will  not  be  mentioned.  3.  Re- 


subordinate  positions 
ar  grade)  in  such  cities 


r^oH  "chieago.  etc., -any  city 
3 counted. 

to  the  teacher  finding 
her  of  grammatical  errors  in 


over  ton  ono-will  not  be 

A Prize,  of  $IO.  to 

the  largest 
onr  hook  ol 
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The  Attention  of  the  TEACHERS  in  New  England, 

AND  THE  CtEjNERAI^  PEBEIC,  IS  CALLED 

TO  THE 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

OP  THE 

NATIONAL  EDOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 


San  Francisco,  July  17th,  1888. 

Many  of  the  teachers  will  doubtless  recall  the  grand  Excursions  to  Madison  in  1884, 
Topeka  in  1886,  and  Chicago  in  1887,  organized  by  the  Hon.  T W.  Bicknell  and  W.  E. 
Sheldon,  Esq.,  and  carried  out  so  successfully  by  the  various  Railroads  interested,  through 
their  several  officials. 

To  those  who  went,  and  all  others  intending  to  take  a trip  to  San  Francisco  the  coming 
summer,  the  undersigned  present  their  compliments,  and  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
they  will  organize  and  conduct  a 

<3-E,.A.nsriD 

TEACHERS’  EXCURSION 


TO 


After  the  plan  of  the  Madison,  Topeka,  and  Chicago  excursions. 


A SPECIAL  TEAIN  LEAVE  BOSTON 

Niagara  Falls,  Chicago,  two  days  in  Denver  (when  opportunity  will  be  given  to  make 
trips  to  all  points  of  interest  in  the  mountains  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado),  and  one  day  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  arriving  in  San  Francisco  July  16th. 


For  Full  Information  reyardimj  Cost  of  Trip^  Fullman  Car  Fares,  Side  Exeur- 

E.  P.  SHERBURNE, 

ricrre  Schodl, 

Brookline,  Mass. 
S.  T.  DUTTON, 

Slllll.  nf  School s. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

T.  J.  MORGAN,  ,J.  M.  HITT,  Prof.  F.  C.  ROBINSON, 

I'nn.  Stale  Normal  School,  Piin.  Uitjh  School,  llowdoin  Colicye, 

Providence,  R.  I.  Northpield,  Vt.  Brunswick,  Me. 


sions,  and  for  M<tps,  Time  Tables,  tOc.,  call  on  or  address 


ALONZO  mp:serve, 

p!  ivcipul  lioicdoin  School, 

2G  Pearl  Street, 
Charlestown,  Mass. 

c.  F.  mesp:rve. 

Principal  Oak  St.  School, 
Srringeield,  Mass. 


A.  C.  STOCKIN, 

Agent  Ilarjier  lirothers, 

50  Bromlield  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
ELIAS  BROOKINGS, 

Prin.  (Central  St.  dram.  School, 
Si'RiNOPiELD,  Mass. 


R.  G.  lUVIRBANKS, 

*•  Popular  Educator," 

.50  Bromlield  Street, 
Boston,  Ma.ss. 

Prof.  W.  A.  ROBINSON, 

Prin.  High  School, 

Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 
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SARATOGA  AND  RODND  LAKE 

National  Summer  Schools  Combined. 

At  Round  Lake,  July  10.  1888 At  Saratoga,  July  24. 


Fite  Departments  (or  Schools) ! 

SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

SCHOOL  OF  31ETHODS, 
SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES. 
SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY. 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 


25  Expert  Professors  in  the  Faculty ! 

350  Lectures ! 

30  Different  Branches ! 

4 or  5 Weeks  of  Study  and  Rest ! 

COURSES, 

GR.^tJfIJfIJiR  COURSES,  and 
GEJS^ERJiE  COURSES 
going  on  at  once. 

EVERY  ROSSIREE  SEEECTIOr»r. 


Board  the  lowest  in  any  Summer  School,— S3.50  to  $7,00.  Preliminary  Circular,  (8  pages)  giving  Faculty, 
now  ready.  Large  Circular  (50  pages)  ready  March  25.  Send  postal  card  for  these  circulars.  Address 

CHAS.  F.  KING,  Director,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 

Or  WALTER  S.  PARKER,  Secretary,  Reading,  Mass. 


YOU  YEEO  THE  FOEEOWIYO  MOHERY  AIDS 

GEOGRAPHY. 

How  to  Teach  Geography. 


The  Practical  Question  Book. 

600n  Questions  and  Answers.  By 
Laimmt  Stilwell.  The  latest 
most  popular  and  praetical 
Question  Book  published.  Price, 
S1.50. 

LANGUAGE. 

Lang.  Helps  tor  the  Schoolroom. 

ARITHMETIC. 
Primary  Arithmetic  Cards. 

These  cards  liave  been  published 
to  meet  a much  needed  want  of 
Busy  work  ” in  number  in  the 
Primary  Grades.  Price,  20  cts. 

Number  Game  for  Prim’y  Schools. 

Stories,  Memory  Gems,  Compo- 
sition Exercises,  Hints,  and  Sng- 
aestl  ns  for  Language  work.  By 
Sara  L.  Arnold.  Cloth,  price  60c. 

Prim’y  Reading:  How  to  Teach  It. 

Boston  niettiod.  Arranged  by 
the  Supervisors  of  the  Boston 
schools.  The  most  practical 
work  ever  published  on  this  sub- 
ject. Price  only  60  cts. 

Stories  tor  Reproduction. 

Nearly  100  brief  stories,  carefully 
selected  for  Language  Work. 
Price,  15  cts. 

DirecffoHS.-Theclass  stand  around 
the  table.  The  cards  are  placed 
in  the  centre.  Each  child  is 
given  a card.  When  he  is  ready 
with  the  answer,  he  raises  his 
hand  and  reads  the  combination, 
and  gives  tlie  answer.  If  he 
gives  the  answer  correctly,  he 
retains  the  card  and  another  is 
given  liirn,  etc.  Price,  25  cts. 

Pract.  Quos.  in  Prim.  Arithmetic. 

By  C.  F.  Cutler.  The  questions  are 
eminently  practical,  and  within 
the  everv  day  experience  of  chil- 
dren. Price,  only  10  cts. 

SCHOOL  AND 
EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


A plan  for  an  Elementary  and 
Scientific  Course  By  Elvira  Car 
ver.  of  the  Westfield  Normal 
School. 

This  is  a practical  manual  for 
teachers,  packed  full  of  most  ex- 
cellent suggestions.  There  are 
lessons  for  each  year,  beginning 
at  the  age  of  seven,  and  contiii- 
uiiigthrough  the  grammar  grades 
and  the  lower  grades  of  the  High 
Schools. 

Price,  paper,  20  cents.  Cloth 
35  cents. 

Pract.  Questions  in  Geography. 


New  Schoolroom  Speaker. 


BvBamont  Stilwell.  Principal  of 
Franklin  Scnool.  East  Orange, 
N.  J.  Comprising  over  3.500ques 
tions,  carefully  selected  and  sys 
tematically  arranged,  forming  a 
thorough  review  of  this  important 
study.  Price,  25  cts. 


New  dialogues,  declamations  and 
recitations.  Especially  suitable 
for  use  in  the  schoolroom.  Price, 
26  cts. 


Primary  Recitations. 


Just  what  you  want  for  the  little 
ones.  Price,  only  10  cts. 

Gymnastics  for  the  Schoolroom. 


With  Music  and  Songs.  By  Annie 
Chase.  Bound  in  cloth,  price 
30  cts. 


Authors’ 


School  Exercises  for  B irtbdays 
of  Lonefellow.  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Bryant,  etc.  Price,  16  cts. 


Address 


A Dustless  Crayon  witliout  Grease. 

Everv  issue  will  contain  a new  tesfimonial  of  the  merits  of  the 
National  Dustless  Crayon. 

***  ";*  V**1{.**"merrili-.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
savs-  “ After  a thorough  test  trial  of  the  National  Diistless  Crayon, 
1 am  salisllcd  tliat  it  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  at  least  three 
oilier  kinds  heretoh>re  used  by  ns.  Aside  from  its  line  (luality. 
its  diirahilily  and  the  smaller  number  of  waste  ends,  make  it  actu- 
ally more  e^:otwm.ictjl  than  the  cheaper  vraden." 

M<xnuJ(icturtdi  by  NA.TIONAli  CKA.YON  CO., 

Write  for  samples.  117  N.  Fourth  St.,  Fuiladelphia. 


TEACHERS! 

We  have  agents  who  make  from  $20  to  $.30  a 
X U U week.  A TWr  may  not  he  able  to 

make  as  much,  but  you  can  make 

a few  extra  dollars  every  week  without  giving  up  JL  JCv  A 
your  present  position.  Sample  circulars,  aud 
Jt  JtCJujXll  everything  needed,  free.  For  full  particulars, 
territory,  etc.,  address 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
{Agency  Dept.)  3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


American  Teacher 

WITH  SUHHLEMEJVT. 

Old  Series,  A’’ol.  XI.,  No.  8.— New  Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  8.  Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 


A.  E.  WINSHIP, 
W.  E.  SHELDON, 


Editors. 


Boston,  April,  1888. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 
( 3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


APPLETONS’ 


Standard  System  of  Penmanship, 

The  most  perfectly  graded  system  published.  The  only  copy-books  in  which 


GRADED  - COLUMNS  are  used  to  develop  movement.  A system  that  will  pro- 
duce free-hand  practical  writing  in  the  schoolroom. 

THE  SEEIES. 

LEAD  PENCIL  COURSE. 

3 Numbers. 

A BEAUTIFUI. 

LANGUAGE  METHOD. 

SHORT  COURSE.  (Tracing),  2 numbers. 

(Without  Tracing),  7 numbers. 

WHOEE  EETTER  PRACTICE. 

GRADED  COEEMIVS. 

ELEMENTARY  MOVEMENT  EXERCISE. 

GRAMMAR  COURSE. 

7 Numbers  and 

Movement  Book, 

PERFECT  GRADING. 

NATURAE  SHADING  OF  FETTERS. 
STANDARD  FORMS. 

DIPFICUET  COMBINATIONS. 
EITERARY  VAEUE  OF  COPIES. 

NEW  FEATURES. 

JUST  ISSUED.— Supplementary  Movement  Books,  “A”  and  “B.”  Combin- 
ing movement  and  form,  as  applied  to  free-hand  practical  writing.  Designed  to  be 
used  with  the  advanced  primary  and  all  grammar  grades. 


IN  PREPARATION.  — A complete  system  of  Business  Forms.  The  only  system 
which  will  be  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  public  schools. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc.  Special  terms  made  on  class  supplies. 

D.  APPLKTON  & CO.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  ATLANTA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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PLANT  DESCRIPTION  and 

ANALYSIS  BLANK. 

By  J.  H.  PILLSBURY,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Biology  in  Smith  College. 

These  Blanks  are  put  up  in  blocks  instead 
of  book  form,  that  they  may  be  examined  sep- 
arately. The  sheets  are  perforated  so  that 
they  may  be  bound  together  if  desired.  Price 
per  block  (25  sheets),  20  cts 


TVo  Class  in  Botany  is 
recox’d  olxservations. 


CLASSES 

IN 

BOTANY 


SYNOPSIS  Of 

BOTANICAL  TERMS. 

By  J.  H.  PILLSBURY,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Biology  in  Smith  College. 

This  synopsis  is  designed  as  an  aid  in  learn- 
ing the  use  of  terms  in  the  study  of  descriptive 
botany.  To  accompany  the  blanks.  4pp.,  8vo. 
Price  each,  5 cts.  Per  hundred,  81 .50. 


in  wlxiclx  to 


coniixletely  c<xnii>pecl  ■witlxout  tlxese  Ixlanlts. 
Send  SO  cents  tor  sainixle  ixloclc. 

SILVER,  ROGERS,  & CO.,  Publishers,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


indefi- 
ords 
rd  to 


After  a critical  canvass  of  all  the  leading  Spelling  Books,  the  Supermtendents  and 
Principals  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  unanimously  recommend  and  the  Board  of  Education  unammously  adopts,  Feb. 
8th  1888  REED'>S  WORD  EESSOJVS  for  exclusive  use  m their  schools.  Having  noted  during 
five’  years  the  results  of  teaching  spelling  without  a text-book,  the  Superintendent  said  in  his  report  to  the  Board : 

‘‘Experience  seen.«  to  prove  that  this  method  of  TablV*  "n  copyiU‘*H*  t“  of  ^v  ^ 

nite,  vague,  as  to  requirements;  that  it  li  Is  sometimes  in  haste  and  frequently  without  regard  to 

upon  the  hoards  ; that  it  requires  the  child  to  "...ftcho^  recommend  to  your  committee  and  to  the 

neatness  or  care  lo  peuiuauNhip ^ pi  iiicipaijj  oi  oui  «c  „ Hnellins  book.  They  also 

Every  teacher  should  become  acquainted  with  the  unsurpassed  merits  of  Reed’s  Word  Lessons,  and  they  are  accordingly  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  Publishers,  »!•  n ftx  »i  U l 

CLARK  & MAYNARD,  Publishers,  771  Broadway  and  B7  & 69  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

H.  I.  SMITH,  24  Franklin  St..  Boston.  j.  D.  WILLIAMS.  75  Wabash  Ave.,  Ch.cag^ 


j^(DXJD 

(LIQUir>.) 

A preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical  Ex- 
haustion, Indigestion,  Headache,  Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  Etc. 


PRESCRIBED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  COMBINES  WELL  WITH  SUCH  STIMULANTS  AS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE. 

It  makes  a delicious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free.  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

BEWARE  OE  IMLIT  ATIOIV  W . 
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EASTER. 


KIP. 


BY  ANNIE  M.  LIBBY. 

O Saviour,  who  for  us  didst  faint  and  bleed, 

For  sinners,  suffering  in  their  hour  of  need. 
While  we  remember  Thou  for  us  hast  died, 

Upon  the  cross  wast  foully  crucified, — 

To-day  around  the  world  the  glad  news  goes, 

’Tis  Easter  morn ! This  day  our  Lord  arose ! 

Ring  out,  0 bells,  your  happiest  chime 
To  usher  in  this  blesse'd  Easter  time ; 

O fair,  white  lilies  tell  with  sweetest  breath. 

This  day  the  Christ  has  triumphed  over  death. 
And  echoing  round  the  world  the  glad  news  goes. 
Rejoice,  0 earth,  to-day  thy  Lord  arose ! 


DAFFYDOWNDILLY. 

BY  ANNIE  M.  LIBBY. 

The  hoarse  wind  cried  loud  in  the  dark  fir  wood. 
The  fields  looked  sere  and  dead. 

But  daffodil  lighted  her  golden  lamp, — 

“ Spring’s  almost  here,”  she  said. 

The  sleepy  pansies  saw  the  yellow  gleam 
Shine  down  the  garden  aisle. 

And  hastened  to  open  their  velvet  eyes. 

To  catch  the  spring’s  first  smile. 

And  the  crimson  peonies  came  up  red, 

Blushing  that  they  were  late ; 

And  the  buds  pushed  out  on  the  lilac  tree, 

Down  by  the  orchard  gate. 

And  the  grass  grew  green,  and  the  little  creek 
Sang  forth  so  clear  and  strong, 

The  violet  sisters  came  trooping  out, 

A purple-hooded  throng. 

And  robin  and  sparrow  began  to  build. 

And  daffy’s  lamp  went  out ; 

“For  there’s  no  use  burning  it  now,”  she  said, 

“ Since  all  have  got  about.” 

But  they  quite  forgot  they  were  loth  to  start, 

“ And  I was  first,” — “ No,  I,” 

The  birds’and  flowers  quarrelling  said, 

But  in  a field  hard  by, 

A dancing  daisy  for  a moment  stopped. 

And  shook  her  pretty  head, — 

“ If  ’twas  not  for  daffodil’s  golden  lamp, 

Wliere  would  you  be  ?”  she  said. 

So  maid  of  honor  is  daffy  to  spring. 

And  famed  in  song  and  rhyme. 

For  she  set  her  gulden  lamp  aflame 
As  soon  as  it  was  time. 


BY  HELEN  M.  WINSLOW. 

[A  story  the  Schoolmaster  told  me.l 

l^IP  was  a troublesome  scholar.  He  was  dirty  and 
brown  and  ragged.  He  had  probably  never  been 
perlectly  quiet  for  five  consecutive  minutes  in  his  life  ; 
and  his  teacher  had  no  end  of  trials  with  him. 

She  sent  him  up  one  day,  I remember,  to  me.  He 
came  shambling  into  the  office  in  a shame-faced  way, — 
for,  in  spite  of  his  many  offences,  he  had  never  been  up 
to  the  master’s  office  before.  His  offence  was  a confirmed 
habit  of  stealing  flowers.  He  stole  them  from  the  other 
children,  from  the  teachers,  through  the  palings  of  the 
neighboring  fences,  even  from  the  blooming  pots  in  the 
schoolroom  windows. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  teacher  had  talked  with  him, 
had  punished  him,  had  bribed  him.  The  boy  uttered  no 
word  in  self-defence  or  explanation,  but  yielded  to  tempta- 
tion at  every  opportunity. 

I talked  kindly  to  Kip,  and  although  his  face  kept  its 
usual  stolid  reserve,  I noticed  that  his  brown,  wizened 
hands  moved  uneasily  in  his  ragged  pockets. 

“ Why  do  you  persist  in  doing  so  ? ” I asked,  finally,  in 
persuasive  tones. 

Kip  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  a moment. 

“ I does  it  for  Mag,  sir,”  he  said,  shifting  uneasily 
from  one  foot  to  the  other.  “ I have  to.” 

“And  who  is  Mag?  ” said  I. 

“ She’s  my  little  sister,”  he  went  on  in  a low  voice. 
“ She  3 lame.  We’re  poor,  and  Mag  cries  an’  cries  an’ 
cries  when  I don’t  bring  her  no  flowers.  An’  when  I do, 
sir,  she  takes  ’em  in  her  thin  white  hands,  an’  kisses  ’em 
an  holds  ’em  up  close  to  her,  like  a baby,  sir,  an’  then 
she  goes  to  sleep  an’  forgits  the  pain.  An’  I’d  rather 
take  a dozen  whippins’,  sir,”  he  added,  straightening  his 
small  body  and  looking  me  fearlessly  in  the  face,  “ than 
see  Mag  cry  ’cause  I don’t  bring  ’em.” 

“Why,  my  boy,”  — it  was  all  I could  say,  — “you 
should  have  told  us  before.” 

And  then  I promised  to  see  that  Mag  should  have  her 
flower  every  day.  And  nearly  every  morning,  before 
school,  Kip  came  to  me  with  “ Mag’s  thanks,”  or  “ Mag’s 
blessin’,”  and,  at  last,  with  Mag’s  hope  that  “the 
Heavenly  Father  would  be  as  kind  to  the  master  as  he 
had  been  to  her.” 

This  last  message  was  delivered  with  some  stumbling 
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and  much  awkwardness  by  Kip.  Boys,  especiaUy  boys 
of  bis  stamp,  do  not  enjoy  such  repetitions. 

T meant  to  go  and  see  Mag  and  find  out  what  could  be 
done  for  her  lameness.  But  the  school-year  came  to  an 
end,  and  though  I never,  thank  God,  forgot  her  flowers, 

I had  never  seen  her  when  I started  away  on  my  summer 
vacation.  I was  gone  a month,  and  after  my  return  some 
days  elapsed  before  I heard  from  Kip.  They  had  moved 
from  one  shabby  tenement  house  into  another  ; and  I was 
disinclined,  in  those  hot  days,  to  hunt  them  up. 

One  morning,  however,  the  door-bell  was  rung  violently. 

I answered  it  myself,  and  saw  one  of  Kip’s  mates  stand- 
ing on  the  door-steps. 

“ Kip’s  hurt.  He  wants  to  see  the  master.” 

T took  the  address  of  troublesome  Kip,  and  the  boy 
went  away.  I was  very  busy  that  morning,  finishing  an 
important  paper  on  “Education  for  the  Poor,  and  I 
waited  until  I had  finished  it  and  could  post  it  on  my 
way  to  see  Kip,— troublesome  boy ! 

it  was  ten  o’clock  when  I reached  the  tenement-house, 
and  climbed  to  the  topmost  floor.  There  I found  him. 

Tt  was  too  late. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  a slight  waxen  figure  on  the 
miserable  bed,  with  brown,  but  at  last^  clean  hands,  folded 
under  the  sheet.  He  had  died  an  hour  before,  saying,— 
“ 0, 1 wish  I could  see  the  master  ! ” 

“ It  was  all  for  me,”  said  poor  deformed  Mag,  sitting 
white  and  helpless  in  a rude  though  comfortable  chair. 
“ I’ve  been  so  selfish  about  the  flowers.  He  was  down  to 
the  market  last  night  and  saw  a rose  lying  out  on  the 
street.  He  wanted  to  get  it  for  me,  sir.  He  ran  out 
there,  and  then  a big,  heavy  team  came  up,  and  Kip  was 
found  hurt.  There  is  the  rose,  sir,”  and  she  pointed  to  a 
miserable,  faded,  withered  flower  in  a broken  teacup. 

But  to  Mag  the  flower  was  more  precious  than  the  cost- 
liest hot-house  rose  could  have  been. 

A month  after,  Mag  died.  Her  fragile,  half-starved 
frame  gave  way,  at  Kip’s  death,  to  the  disease  that  had 
robbed  her  of  her  childhood. 

Together,  she  and  Kip  have  plenty  of  flowers  now,  and 
I think,  I feel  sure,  that  Kip— troublesome  as  he  was— 
has  seen  the  Master. 


SCIENTIFIC  COLLECTIONS  : HOW  MADE. 

BT  JULIA  m’NAIB  WRIGHT. 

■p  BEGIN  in  a humble  way.  Interest  the  children  ; 

. have  a shelf  as  long  and  broad  as  possible,  cover  it 
neatly  with  brown  paper,  utilize  pasteboard  boxes  with 
divisions  made  of  pasteboard,  cover  them  with  such  stray 
panes  of  window-glass  as  can  be  secured ; beguile  some 
generous  grocer  into  the  gift  of  a glass  lidded  raisin  or 
lioney-hox  or  two,  then  set  the  children  at  work  to  fill 
these  improvised  cases.  T'each  them  the  humanities  of 


collecting,  so  that  the  nest  of  the  sitting  bird  shall  not  be 
taken,  and  that  only  one  egg  shall  be  carried  off  from  the 
nest  full.  Help  the  busy  hands  to  make  butterfly  nets, 
and  beetle-boxes ; teach  the  quick  and  painless  method  of 
killing  the  specimen.  As  the  collection  grows  richer 
weed  out  the  poorer  objects.  Begin,  begin,  begin ! De- 
spise not  the  day  of  small  things. 

Soon  the  indifferent  will  be  saying,  “ Why  this  is  really 
very  nice!”  “Wonderful  how  the  children  are  inter- 
ested.” “ Astonishing  how  observing  the  youngsters  are.” 

“ Curious  how  much  they  know  about  what  I never  thought 
of ! ” And  the  one  shelf  will  grow  to  two  or  more ; some 
good  grandmother  will  present  to  the  school  her  glass-front 
cupboard,  or,  the  best  trustee  will  take  up  a little  sub- 
scription to  buy  glass  cases.  Such  an  enterprise  is  bound 
to  grow  if  it  is  started  enthusiastically  and  continued 
systematically. 

II.  In  a small  reader  for  children,  I had  illustrated 
an  observation,  by  reference  to  some  object  of  daily  occur- 
rence on  the  seashore. 

“ Well ! ” said  a Western  teacher  to  me,  “ that  would 
be  intelligible  to  a prairie  boy  or  girl.”  No  doubt  the 
remark  was  just,  and  yet  why  should  the  prairie  boy  or 
girl  be  expected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  wonders  of  the 
shore  ? And  why  should  the  Cape  Cod  boy  or  girl  be 
expected  to  be  ignorant  of  grasses  and  flowers  that  are 
the  growth  of  the  prairies  ? 

Is  there  a western  school  where  neither  teacher  nor 
pupil,  neither  parent  nor  friend  of  either,  has  a corre- 
spondent or  acquaintance  at  the  seashore  who  could  mail 
a box  of  those  simplest  treasures  of  the  beach, — shells, 
dried  crabs,  sea-weeds,  bits  of  coral  and  sponge  ? 

Why  cannot  our  schools,  through  the  columns  of  the 
educational  journals,  institute  a system  of  exchanges,  like 
that  now  carried  on  in  a number  of  magazines  and  papers, 
where  A offers  to  give  B seeds  for  roots,  patterns  for 
music,  or  books  for  scraps  for  crazy  work  ? What  has 
been  efficient  in  one  case  no  doubt  would  be  in  another. 
Schools  might  exchange  the  plants,  shells,  insects,  min- 
erals, and  other  natural  curiosities  of  one  locale  for  those 
of  another.  How  easy,  also,  when  the  teacher  or  a pupil 
writes  to  a distant  friend,  even  in  foreign  lands,  to  say, 
“Can  you  mall  to  me  such  and  such  an  object?”  secured, 
not  by  pecuniary  outlay  but  by  a little  taking  of  thought, 
which  will  be  a mutual  pleasure  to  sender  and  receiver. 

III.  In  our  large  towns  and  cities,  where  museums  and 
collections  are  better  understood  and  appreciated,  the  work 
of  inaugurating  a cabinet  of  specimens  in  natural  history 
will  be  much  easier.  Some  “ true  yoke-fellow  ” will  be 
found  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher  as  soon  as  the 
subject  is  broached,  and  funds  to  purchase  cases  will  be 
willingly  supplied  as  soon  as  the  effort  is  seen  to  be  ear- 
nest and  based  on  useful  and  scientific  principles. 

IV.  The  Brighton  Museum  of  Natural  History  affords 
a good  illustration  of  the  splendid  result  of  small  united 
individual  effort  in  a certain  direction.  For  instance,  it 
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has  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  wasp  nests  in  the 
world,  the  fruit  of  the  industry  and  interest  of  a single 
student  who  bequeathed  his  treasures  to  the  museum. 
There  is  also  a lovely  collection  of  Australian  moths  and 
butterflies,  gathered  by  a wandering  son  of  Brighton; 
also  a choice  case  of  minerals  collected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  of  agate,  amethyst,  pebble,  aqua  marine,  and 
other  stones  secured  along  the  south  coast  and  cut  and 
polished  by  craftsmen  of  Brighton. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  any  school  which  ener- 
getically sets  itself  to  secure  a cabinet  of  specimens  in 
natural  history  can  fail  of  securing,  in  a very  few  years, 
an  admirable  result. 


“MANNERS  MAKE  MAN.” 

BY  A.  N.  EVEBETT. 

NOTED  LECTURER,  invited  to  speak  upon  the 
manners  and  customs  of  certain  savage  tribes,  began 
by  saying,  “Manners  they  have  none,  and  their  cus- 
toms are  beastly,”  — a wholesale  denunciation  which 
admitted  of  but  little  argument.  If  some  unbiased  and 
candid  philanthropist  were  to  speak  upon  the  “ Manners 
and  Customs  of  American  Children,”  he  might  easily  say 
that  their  customs  were  based  on  evident  conditions  of 
freedom,  plenty,  and  ease,  but  that  among  by  far  the 
greater  number  “ manners  ” were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  And  one  need  not  be  a graybeard,  who  has 
forgotten  his  own  youth,  nor  the  traditional  spinster, 
nervous  and  hard  of  heart,  to  feel  the  lack.  Under  the 
present  conditions  of  our  social  life,  wherever  are  gathered 
a number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 
wherever,  in  public  or  private,  arises  a question  of  their 
comfort,  enjoyment,  or  ease  as  against  the  convenience  of 
their  elders,  it  is  inevitably  the  latter  who  are  to  subside. 
The  children  sit  while  their  elders  stand  ; they  interrupt 
and  their  elders  keep  silence ; they  confer  few  favors  and 
return  fewer  thanks  for  those  received ; they  use  no  titles 
to  avoid  being  menial ; they  sit  and  stand  in  every  pos- 
ture of  which  the  supple  frame  of  youth  is  capable,  and 
yawn  loud  and  long  if  the  proceedings  do  not  divert 
them.  Hospitality,  age,  deformity,  or  misfortune  has  no 
rights  which  they  are  bound  to  respect,  and  yet  so  com- 
plete is  the  state  of  subjection  to  which  their  elders  are 
at  present  reduced,  that  often  we  hug  our  chains  and  ap- 
plaud the  young  conquerors  as  they  ride  over  us.  “ Boys 
will  be  boys ! ” sagely  remarks  some  indulgent  parent  in 
extenuation,  who  will  reap  perhaps  in  his  old  age  a har- 
vest of  indifference,  neglect,  or  shame  from  the  son 
whose  inalienable  birthright  of  liberty  and  free  speech  he 
allows  to  degenerate  into  license  before  the  manly  age  of  ten . 

It  is  not  well,  however,  to  take  gloomy  views  of  any 
situation,  and  happily  there  is  always,  in  pondering  upon 
this  one,  the  hope  tliat  our  increasing  wealth,  which  sur- 
rounds so  many  children  from  their  birth  with  refining 


influences,  may  gradually  induce  a gentler  code  of  man„- 
ners.  Happily,  also,  there  are  some  faint  signs  of  prog- 
ress already  noticeable.  If  we  can  assume,  then,  that  m 
regard  to  the  manners  of  the  young,  the  criticisms  from 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  gentle  admonitions  from  the 
pulpit,  essays  from  caustic  pens,  and  parental  wisdom  have 
combined  to  awaken  a revival  of  interest  in  the  laws  of 
courtesy,  an  appreciation  of  our  deficiencies  and  a desire 
for  improvement,  is  there  any  field  more  fertile  in  which 
to  sow  the  good  seed  than  the  schoolroom  ? any  place 
where  one  could  better  nourish,  prune,  and  incline  the 
growing  manner  ? It  is  true  that  by  far  too  many  teach- 
ers have  overlooked  what  might  well  be  made  a normal 
training  course  in  courtesy  of  manner,  but  there  are  more 
yet  capable  of  exerting  an  influence  life-long  in  its  refining 
and  elevating  tendency.  In  the  public  schools  it  is  not 
merely  a question  of  civility  or  polish,  it  is  one  of  ethical 
value  ; it  concerns  the  moral  tone  of  a generation  or  of  a 
community;  a reason  why  no  trifle  should  be -overlooked. 
The  law  requires  cleanliness  of  person  and  neatness  of 
dress ; let  the  teacher  require  also  propriety  and  grace  of 
posture.  Compel  children  to  show  deference  to  their 
elders  as  you  compel,  them  by  insistance  and  assistance  to 
work  out  a problem  in  multiplication.  Require  your 
boys  to  lift  their  caps  in  passing,  and  interchange  bows 
with  your  girls  with  all  the  grace  and  cordiality  of  which 
you  are  capable.  Insist  on  the  right  of  precedence  of  the 
girls  and  of  all  elders.  Let  no  child  loll  or  eat  when 
talking  with  you.  Encourage  small  sacrifices,  one  for  the 
other.  “ I never  made  it  an  infringement  of  discipline 
when  a child  did  any  polite  thing,  however  unconven- 
tional in  the  schoolroom,”  says  the  most  refined  and  lova- 
ble woman,  I know,  who  ever  taught  a school.  “ It  is 
astonishing  how  easily,  if  only  called  forth  by  a strong 
will  and  magnetic  power,  the  innate  chivalry  of  a boy’s 
nature  can  be  awakened  and  kept  alive.” 


EYES  THAT  SEE  NOT. 

BY  BELLE  P.  DKURY,  ILLINOIS. 

®NE  of  the  gravest  defects  in  the  education  of  coun- 
try school  children  grows  out  of  the  neglect  of  the 
teachers  to  cultivate  in  their  pupils  habits  of  close  obser- 
vation. 

I oiice  took  temporary  charge  of  a country  school  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  the  regular  teacher.  I spent  the  noon- 
hour  in  making  botanical  researches  in  the  woods  sur- 
rounding the  schoolhouse.  Upon  returning  one  day 
loaded  with  ferns  I was  surprised  by  the  question  of  one 
of  the  pupils,  who  asked  me,  “ How  did  you  gather  those 
leaves  in  your  hands  when  they  grow  so  high  up  in  the 
tree  ? ” 

They  do  not  grow  on  a tree,  my  child,  but  very  close 
to  the  ground.  Do  you  not  know  our  native  ferns  ? 
What  makes  you  think  they  grew  on  a tree!'” 
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She  replied  by  running  into  the  house  for  her  geogra- 
phy, which  she  opened  and  showed  me  the  fern-like  foli- 
age of  a palm  tree  ! 

As  Othello  acted  on  the  hint  given  him  by  Desdemona, 
so  I at  once  began  to  use  this  disclosure  of  the  child’s 
ignorance,  to  the  profit  of  the  whole  school.  The  chil- 
dren, though  country  born  and  bred,  were  entirely  un- 
familiar with  many  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of 
nature  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  but  which  they 
scarcely  seemed  to  see. 

As  a beginning  to  my  efforts  in  their  behalf  I decided 
to  first  convince  the  pupils  that  they  could  not  properly 
understand  even  their  school-books  without  observing  the 
objects  about  them.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I meant, 
I had  the  school  read  from  one  of  the  readers,  Whittier  s 
little  poem  entitled  “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit.”  There  were 
twenty-five  children  present,  and  only  a single  one  could 
tell  me  who  “Jack-in-the-Pulpit”  was,  although  all  of 
them  had  read  the  poem  several  times,  and  some  of  them 
knew  it  by  heart. 

.Not  a single  child,  save  the  one,  could  explain  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  descriptions.  Many  of  them  had 
never  examined  the  flower  at  all,  and  the  rest  had  never 
dreamed  that  there  was  the  slightest  connection  between 
the  poetry  and  the  flower.  Now  that  they  were  in  a 
manner  introduced  to  Jack,  and  knew  what  the  poet 
meant  in  his  exquisite  description  of  him,  all  were  wild 
with  enthusiasm  to  see  the  reverend  Jack.  One  little 
girl  hoped  that  he  “ really  ” and  “ truly  ” would  preach 
them  a sermon  from  his  queer  little  pulpit ! But  I 
thought  their  neglectful  teacher  needed  a sermon  far  more 
than  the  unobsei’ving  pupils. 


A QUERY. 


BY  LUKE  WRIGHT. 


Avery  pertinent  question  is.  Should  the  child  in  the 
primary  school  be  taught  in  ways  and  methods  that 
will  not  be  accepted  or  used  in  the  grammar  school  ? The 
query  is  pertinent  because  such  methods  are  employed  in 
the  early  grades  which  are  discarded  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced grades,  involving,  of  course,  the  unteachlng  of 
much,  the  readjustment  of  first  principles,  loss  of  time, 
and  waste  of  energy  on  the  part  of  upper  grade  teachers. 

Without  discussing  the  question  from  a psychological 
and  pedagogical  standpoint,  it  will  be  enough  at  this  time 
merely  to  give  a few  examples  illustrative  of  the  useless 
work  done  in  the  primary  schools,  useless  because  it  must 
all  be  rearranged  and  done  over  by  the  teacher  in  the 
grammar  grade. 

First  in  regard  to  numbers.  In  addition  the  practice 
in  certain  schools  is,  when  columns  of  numbers  are  to  be 
added,  to  write  the  sum  of  the  first  or  units  column  to 
the  right  or  one  side  of  the  column  of  numbers,  cross  out 
the  unit  or  liglit-liand  figure  and  write  it  under  the  unit 


column,  in  its  correct  place,  leaving  the  left-hand  figure 
remaining,  to  be  carried  to  the  next  column  when  it  is 
added.  When  the  second  column  is  added  the  sum  is 
again  written  down  to  the  right,  the  right-hand  figure 
again  crossed  out  and  written  in  its  proper  position ; and 
so  on  through  the  problem.  This  is  not  the  practice  in 
the  grammar  school ; then  the  number  to  be  carried  is 
held  in  the  mind,  and  only  the  number  to  be  written  down 
in  its  right  place  is  put  down.  Some  confusion  always 
exists  when  the  numbers  to  be  added  are  in  place,  whether 
the  right  hand  or  the  left  is  to  be  carried.  This,  of  course, 
is  a matter  of  memory  with  the  pupil. 

A simple  test  of  this  method  will  prove  its  practical  in- 
efficiency. I wrote  some  numbers  on  a blackboard  and 
asked  the  children  to  add  as  I pointed,  the  addition  to  be 
made  silently.  The  sum  was  to  be  written  on  the  slate 
when  I gave  the  permission.  It  was  found  that  in  every 
instance  the  scholars  had  written  the  sum  of  each  column 
side  by  side,  crossing  out  none  of  the  figures,  and  had  a« 
sum  total  of  thousands  when  only  hundreds  were  required. 

In  the  process  of  subtraction,  the  fashion  of  “ borrow- 
ing” and  “paying  back  ” was  in  use,  and  the  results  were 
perplexing  and  the  story  told  in  the  transaction  absurd 
and  time-consuming. 

The  simple  question  is,  Why  not  teach  numbers  in 
the  primary  grades  as  they  are  taught  in  the  grammar 
grades  ? 

The  query  is  equally  pertinent  in  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  language,  or  language- work.  In  the  primary  grades 
the  language  is  entirely  of  the  descriptive  sort ; a picture 
is  held  up  for  observation,  and  the  children  are  to  tell 
what  they  see  in  the  picture.  It  may  be  a winter  scene 
that  is  exposed  to  view,  and  there  are  the  “ I sees,” — “ I 
see  a sled,”  “I  see  a girl,”  “I  see  two  boys,”  “I  see  ice,” 
“I  see  a fence,”  etc.  There  is  little  language  in  this  de- 
scriptive work,  and  the  results  of  it  are  practically  useless. 
If  on  the  contrary  the  children,  after  a brief  study  of  the 
picture,  were  told  to  make  up  a story  about  the  scene  and 
began  it,  if  you  will,  in  the  good  old  way,  “ Once  on  a 
time,  a boy,  who  had  a new  sled  took  his  sister  for  a slide 
on  the  ice.  It  was  a very  cold  day,”  etc.,  then  there 
would  be  developed  not  only  powers  of  observation,  but 
descriptive  powers,  imagination,  coherency,  and  continuity 
of  thought.  This  is  the  language-work  demanded  in  the 
grammar  grades,  and  this  should  be  begun  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  school-work. 


Twenty  pupils  in  a fourth  grade  grammar  struggled 
with  scissors,  and  these  are  some  of  the  results : 


scissors 

siccerors 

cissors 

siccors 

scissei's 


sissors 

succor 

scissons 

sisces 


sisors 

sissiors 

sizers 

sessers 


sisicsor 

sicsors 

sizzors 

scisors 
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Methods  foi^  the  Schooli|oom, 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS. 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

fO  those  teachers  aiming  to  make  Friday  afternoon 
enjoyable  by  reading  aloud  some  story  adapted  to 
the  understanding  of  the  pupil  there  comes  at  times  the 
thought,  What  shall  I read  next  ? The  stories  from  the 
excellent  child-magazines  are  soon  exhausted  since  they 
show  a sameness  of  scheme  and  detail,  and  in  conse- 
quence do  not  admit  of  that  pleasant  surprise  to  which  it 
is  sometimes  desirable  to  treat  even  a child  if  one  wishes 
to  give  him  the  best  sort  of  training  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  at  least  an  ordinary  fondness  for  reading,  if  not 
an  actual  taste  for  literature.  Many  of  the  truly  enter- 
taining child-stories  of  the  day  delight  for  the  hour  oftly, 
and  bring  in  the  reading  only  a sense  of  amused  pleasure 
not  to  he  superseded  by  a memory  of  any  truth,  or  fact ; 
and  while  it  is  well  to  occasionally  read  for  amusement 
simply,  it  would  become  a harmful  habit  if  allowed  to 
grow  into  a permanency.  There  is  in  these  prolific  story- 
making days  no  need  for  the  foundation  of  such  a habit, 
because  there  are  tales  combining  tbe  elements  of  fun 
with  others,  which,  appealing  to  the  highest  side  of  one’s 
nature,  awaken  a desire  for  noble  living,  arouse  an  in- 
terest and  keen  enthusiasm  for  all  natural  forces,  and 
inspire  a love  for  God,  fellow-man,  and  country.  Tales 
of  this  character  in  the  most  charming  manner  interest 
and  give  the  child  material  for  even  his  young  brain  to 
ponder,  pointing,  by  a delicate,  unobtrusive  touch,  the 
moral  that  may  be  made  the  basis  of  many  a practical 
lesson  in  discipline  when  the  small  and  numerous  sins  of 
every-day  life  beset  him  from  all  sides. 

To  this  class  of  literature,  which  can  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  teachers,  especially  belong  Mrs.  Ewing’s  tales, 
which,  from  the  briefest  to  the  most  lengthy,  show  the 
artistic  touch  of  genius,  not  hesitating  to  picture  the 
common  as  well  as  the  high  phases  of  life.  No  one  can, 
after  a careful  reading  of  “ .Tackanapes,”  “Story  of  a 
Short  Life,”  “Daddy  Darwin’s  Dovecot,”  and  “Lob  Lie- 
by-the-Fire,” — all  considered  as  the  best  examples  of  Mrs. 
Ewing’s  art, — hesitate  to  present  them  to  the  young 
reader,  for  they  abound  in  winsome,  healthy,  helpful 
sentiment.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first-mentioned  tale; 
h^re  true  love  surmounts  difficulty,  and  in  so  doing  gives 
to  the  people  of  a quiet  “green  ” a bit  of  humanity,  who, 
inheriting  a persistent,  joyous,  courageous  disposition, 
grows  into  the  right  sort  of  boy  to  whom  befall  the  mis- 
haps to  which  all  boyhood  is  heir.  A courageous  boy, 
with  a dash  of  daring  tempered  by  an  inborn  strain  of 
manliness,  is  this  hero,  .Jackanapes,  who  wins  the  affec- 
tions of  an  old  grandfather  hastening  to  make  amends  for 
a former  indifference  by  lightening  tb«  burden  of  c.are 
previously  cheerfully  borne  by  tbe  spinster  great-aunt, 


whose  training,  though  unique,  has  made  the  orphaned 
child  a true-hearted  lad.  Growing  into  manhood,  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  brief  life  is  gratified,  and  he  becomes 
a soldier, — even  as  his  father  had  in  his  youth, — and,  for- 
getting nothing  belonging  to  the  duties  of  the  man  as  well 
as  those  of  the  soldier,  and  holding  fast  to  his  love  for 
truth  and  the  desire  for  noble  doing,  is  loyal  to  the  friends 
of  boyhood,  remembering  always  their  frailties,  helping 
them  over  rough  ways  and  in  the  end  laying  down  his 
own  life  to  save  that  of  the  comrade  with  whom  he  had 
shared  his  boyish  pleasures  in  days  long  past.  The  entire 
tale  abounds  in  pleasant  descriptions  of  the  “ green,”  the 
cleanly  life  going  on  about  it,  and  in  allusion  to  the  silly 
goose  whose  notion  of  hiding  at  the  slightest  hint  of 
danger  is  so  typical  of  those  weak  human  ones  who  babble 
and  are  mighty  in  courage  until  danger  approaches  when 
they  betake  themselves  to  places  of  safety,  leaving  the  less 
boastful  to  fight  the  fight  unto  death,  if  need  be,  all  un 
aided  by  them. 

The  second  mentioned  story  is,  if  anything,  a story  of 
soldiers,  and  is  true  to  the  letter  as  regards  all  pertaining 
to  them  and  their  mode  of  living.  The  military  senti- 
ment is  cunningly  woven  in  and  about  the  boy  hero’s 
life,  making  the  story,  consequently,  wonderfully  natural 
and  strong.  Here,  as  in  “Jackanapes,”  the  interest 
centers  in  a boy, — Leonard, — whose  heritage  of  a love  for 
army  life  rivals  that  of  “Jackanapes”  ; this  second  hero 
possesses  some  of  the  same  qualities  of  disposition  as  the 
first,  but  is  in  danger  of  being. ruined  by  an  indulgent, 
irritable  father,  whose  caprice  finds  an  opportunity  for 
outlet  upon  the  intelligent,  imperious,  sensitive  child.  A 
tender  and  wise  mother’s  care  cannot  altogether  counteract 
the  injudicious  treatment  of  the  father,  and  when  her 
alarm  for  her  darling’s  well-being  has  become  well-nigh 
unbearable,  an  accident,  as  if  through  some  divine  inter- 
ference, befalls  the  beautiful,  gifted  boy,  who,  having  but 
partially  learned  the  meaning  of  his  family  motto, — 
Lmtus  sorte  mea, — is,  through  sad  experience,  to  receive 
a perfect  interpretation  of  its  sentiment. 

The  spirit  substance  of  this  motto,  together  with  the 
lad’s  fondness  for  everything  pertaining  to  military  life, 
are  now  turned  to  account  by  the  loving,  tactful  mother, 
who,  putting  aside  all  thoughts  of  self,  strives  to  help  him 
to  fill  his  place  in  life  with  bravery,  as  great  in  perform- 
ance for  him  as  are  the  hard  duties  for  the  bravest  soldier 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  Through  weary  days  and  weeks 
following  the  accident  the  crippled  child  learns  from  his 
kind  friends  of  the  camp, — hard  by  his  ancestral  home  in 
so  beautiful  a locality  as  to  make  one  forget  the  existence 
of  so  dread  a thing  as  war, — how  to  be  cheery,  unselfish, 
thoughtful  for  others,  and  to  bear  his  cross  j)atiently. 
Both  these  military  stories,  without  being  jumsaic  or 
preaching,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  delight, 
and  to  create  a longing  to  be  brave  and  good  and  true. 

The  third  tale, — dealing  with  the  misfortunes  and  good 
foi tunes  of  a homeless,  friendless  lad,  who.  by  j)erse- 
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verance  and  a faithful  regard  to  duty,  grows  into  man- 
hood in  as  fair  a spot  as  poet  could  conjure  into  existence, 
— touchingly  depicts  the  boy’s  loyalty  to  the  old  man  who 
had  befriended  him,  and  the  manner  in  which,  with  tender 
love  and  delicate  sympathy,  the  boy  becomes  a man, 
watches  over  and  tends  the  old  friend  till  life  ends. 
Of  the  remaining  story  nothing  more  can  be  said  than 
is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

“ Lob  is  a powerful  temperance  story,  and  one  wholly 
free  from  the  faults  that  make  nearly  all  such  stories  un- 
desirable reading  for  young  people  in  spite  of  the  im- 
portant lessons  they  are  written  to  impress.” 

Of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  longer  stories  much  may  be  repeated 
that  has  been  already  said  of  the  short  ones,  for  they 
abound  in  delightful  descriptions  of  beautiful  country 
life ; that  expression  of  love  for  and  kindness  to  all  dumb 
creatures  that  fosters  a desire  to  protect  them  ; and  they 
are,  one  and  all,  fraught  with  fun,  fresh  and  charming ; 
a pathos  never  failing  to  touch  the  heart ; emotions,  tender 
and  true,  that  awaken  a sweet  religious  trust,  and  a 
making  clear  of  the  scorn  with  which  one  should  ever 
treat  every  phase  of  meanness.  Of  these  tales  some  one 
has  truly  said,  “ Only  good  can  come  from  them ; their 
influence  is  both  refining  and  ennobling.” 


CHIPS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  WORKSHOPS  IN 
EUROPE. 

BY  DR.  L.  R KLEMJI,  OF  OHIO. 

Penmanship. 

SO  far  on  my  tour  through  German,  Dutch,  and  French 
schools,  I saw  only  one  in  which  copy-books  for  in- 
struction in  penmanship  were  in  use.  Nevertheless  the 
writing  of  the  pupils  was  remarkably  regular,  and  in  many 
cases  elegant.  I found  it  so  everywhere  in  Prussia,  from 
Hamburg  to  Mayence.  This  absence  had  struck  me  as 
well  worthy  of  note.  When  I did  see  the  copy-book  in 
use,  I thought  it  time  to  inquire  about  it,  and  the  reply  was 
as  ludicrous  as  it  was  sensible : “ My  dear  sir,  my  school 
is  under  punishment.  Because  the  boys  had  acquired  neg- 
ligent habits,  and  handed  in  poorly  written  compositions 
and  home  exercises,  I made  them  procure  copy-books  and 
practice  good  forms  of  letters.  The  boys  are  fully  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  they  are,  caligraphically,  ‘ under  a cloud,’ 
and  try  hard  to  redeem  themselves  and  regain  their 
former  standard. 

“As  a rule,  we  do  not  use  copy-books,  starting  from  the 
principle  that  the  pupils  need  no  special  instruction  in 
penmanship,  if  they  write  well  whatever  they  write. 
This  is  the  rule  in  our  school.  From  the  lowest  grade 
upward  good  writing  is  insisted  upon,  and  the  teachers 
take  good  care  never  to  hurry  their  pupils  much  in  their 
written  work.  The  teachers  themselves  never  write  neg- 
ligently on  the  board,  so  that  the  pupils  have  only  gool 


I models.  The  result  of  this  practice  is  so  apparent  that  it 
needs  no  emphatic  assurance. 

“Copy-books  are  an  excuse  for  bad  penmanship.  If 
the  pupils  write  well  during  the  short  space  of  two  or 
three  lessons  a week  and  hurriedly  and  slovenly  during 
all  the  remainder  of  the  week,  the  practice  in  the  copy- 
book will  not  produce  good  penmen.  Penmanship  is  an 
art  which  can  be  maintained  only  if  practiced  constantly. 
Just  as  little  as  it  will  do  to  be  good,  kind,  and  obedient 
during  the  early  lesson  in  religion  and  morals,  and  unruly, 
bad,  and  vicious  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  will  it 
do  to  permit  the  habit  of  poor  penmanship  to  grow  upon 
the  pupils.” 

The  answer  seemed  to  me  so  convincing  that  I consid- 
ered it  worth  quoting.  I asked,  “ What  do  you  do  to  teach 
artistic  forms,  various  styles  of  penmanship,  forms  of 
beauty  and  fine  initials  ? ” The  answer  was  : 

“We  do  not  teach  them  ; do  not  want  to  attempt  such 
things.  If  any  of  our  pupils  wish  to  learn  them,  let  them 
apply  to  a special  school  of  caligrapby.  The  teachers  in 
the  common  school  teach  what  is  necessary  to  a common 
school  education.  All  specialties  must  be  excluded.” 

This  answer  Indicated  that  the  teacher  had  a correct 
idea  of  the  end  and  aim  toward  which  he  was  steering. 
I find  this  generally  to  be  the  case  in  these  German 
schools.  Each  teacher  knows  exactly  what  he  aims  at. 
He  lias  his  rules  and  regulations,  and  his  course  of  study, 
and  he  knows  them  by  heart.  His  thorough  professional 
training  enables  him  to  steer  his  way  clear  of  impedi- 
meuls  such  as  beset  the  way  of  any  one  who  is  not  clear  on 
what  he  wants.  It  remains  ever  true,  that  he  who  knows 
•what  he  wants  will  find  a way  how  to  obtain  it. 


A LANGUAGE  EXERCISE. 

fHE  translation  of  plain  into  figurative  language  affords 
pupils  an  excellent  drill  in  language.  No  little  im- 
agination is  required,  and  considerable  thought  can  be 
given,  with  satisfactory  results,  to  this  exercise.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  several  sentences  or  phrases  on  the 
blackboard  which  the  scholars  can  work  at  before  and 
after  school,  writing  out  their  translations  and  handing 
them  to  the  teacher  for  correction.  A few  instances  of 
plain  language  converted  into  figurative  are  given : 

Flam. — Showery  April. 

Figurative. — Tear-dropping  April. 

Plain. — Oldest  of  lakes. 

Figurative. — Father  of  lakes. 

Plain.— T\\e.  light  dew,— the  unpleasant  storms. 
Figurative.— The  light-footed  dews,— the  surly  storms. 
piam. — It  is  again  morning ; a bright,  fair,  and  pleas- 
ant morning,  and  the  clouds  have  all  passed  away. 
Figurative. — 

The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn. 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  TEACHING. 

A Graphic  Study  in  Natural  History. 

BY  ELIZABETH  G.  MELfeHER, 

Comins  School,  Boston. 

®UTLINE  of  a lesson  showing  how  illustrative  draw- 
ing may  be  used  as  an  aid  in  teaching  “ The  Story 
of  the  Metamorphoses  of  the  Butterfly.” 

Use  blackboard  and  crayon.  Show  a real  butterfly. 
What  is  it  ? A butterfly. 

What  else  is  it  ? No  one  knows. 

What  is  there  at  all  like  it  ? Birds,  bees,  wasps,  moths, 
flies,  etc. 

What  are  birds,  bees,  wasps,  moths,  flies,  etc.  ? In- 
sects. 

What  do  you  think  the  butterfly  may  be  ? An  insect. 
What  was  it  before  it  was  a butterfly  ? No  one  knows. 
How  many  would  like  to  know?  Interest  shown 
by  all. 

1st  Drawing  shows  underside  of  leaf,  with  the  eggs  of 
tlie  butterfly  firmly  adhering. 


to  its  size,  eats  as  much  as  the  caterpillar, 
it  changes  its  skin  several  times. 

Uh  Drawing.  Caterpillar  full  size 
showing  thirteen  parts  or  segm  ents. 


Teach  that 


Teach  the  color,  size,  and  shape  of  the  eggs  ; the  kinds 
of  leaves  upon  which  they  may  be  found,  — cabbage,  tur- 
nip, currant  leaves,  etc. 

2d  Drawing.  Eggs  enlarged,  as  | 
seen  under  a microscope. 

Teach  the  arrangement  on  the 
leaf ; that  they  are  upright  like  rows 
of  bottles,  and  are  fastened  to  leaves 
and  fruits  by  a sticky  substance 
resembling  glue  ; number  of  eggs  each  female  lays,  from 
two  hundred  to  five  hundred.  Different  shapes. 

. Drawing  Egg  with  a little  cater- 
pillar issuing  from  it. 

Teach  the  kind  of  food  eaten  by  the 
caterpillar  ; first  it  eats  the  shell  of  the 
then  the  kinds  of  leaves  upon  which 
the  insect  finds  itself.  Teach  the  amount 
of  food  ; many  eat  double  their  weight  in  twenty-four 
Voracious  ealeis.  No  large  animal,  in  proportion 


hours 


Teach  that  first  segment  consti- 
tutes the  head  with  the  jaws  ; sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  form  the  thorax ; and  the  re- 
maining ones  the  abdomen  of  the  future  insect.  Teach 
the  nine  breathing  holes  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
Teach  the  number  and  use  of  the  true  legs,  where  they 
are  attached  to  the  body.  Teach  the  use  of  the  false  legs, 
and  where  they  are  attached  to  the  body. 

hth  Drawing.  A true  leg,  showing 
the  parts. 

Teach  that  the  true  legs  are  joined 
to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  seg- 
ments ; that  there  are  three  pairs  ; that 
they  enable  the  insect  to  travel  about ; 
that  the  claw  at  the  end  of  the  leg  en- 
ables the  worm  to 
cling  to  the  branch. 

Teach  that  the  false 
legs  are  soft  and  fleshy, 
and  are  shed  as  the 
hoofs  and  nails  of  the 
higher  animals ; that 
they  also  enable  the 
worm  to  cling  to  the 
branch. 

^th  Drawing.  Cat 
erpillar  spinning  his 
web.  Webs  found  on 
apple  and  pear  trees. 

Show  silk  and  cocoon 
spun  by  the  silk  worm. 

Ith  Drawing.  Chrysalis 
state. 

Teach  that  tbe  length  of 
time  in  this  state  depends  on 
circumstances  ; in  hot  sum- 
mer weather  eight  or  nine 
days,  or  it  may  be  two  or 
three  weeks.  It  may  even 
last  all  winter. 

%th  Drawing.  Chrysalis 
changed  to  a butterfly. 
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Wings  usually  erect  when  at  rest.  Teach  the  wonderful 
change  that  has 
taken  place ; a 
crawling,  disgusting 
worm,  obtaining  its 
food  from  coarse 
leaves,  changed  in- 
to a brilliant,  airy 
creature  flitting  in 
the  b right 
sunshine,  and 
sipping  the 
sweetness  of 
the  beautiful  flowers. 

An  emblem  of  im- 
mortality. 

Now  study  the 
parts  of  the  butterfly. 

^th  Drawing.  Front  view  of  head 
with  the  proboscis  coiled  flat  to  the  face. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  pro- 
boscis to  obtain  food ; that  it 
is  coiled,  as  seen  in  the  pict- 
ure, when  not  seeking  food. 

l()th  Drawing.  Side 
view  of  the  head,  showing  proboscis  let 
down  to  gather  the  honeyed  juice  of  flow- 
ers. This  long  tongue 
necessary  to  get  food 
from  the  deep  calyxes  of  flowers. 

11th  Drawing.  Antenna,  antennae, 
or  feelers. 

Teach  that  the  antennae  or  feelers  are 
usually  club-shaped  at  the  ends.  In 
this  respect  most  butterflies  differ  from 
the  moth,  whose  antennae  are  pointed,  or  hair-like, 
always  stand  out  boldly  from 
the  head. 

12th  Drawing  ' 

Eye. 

Teach  that  the 
eyes  are  compound 
Show  some  gem 
cut  with  the  different  facets,  to 
give  the  pupils  an  idea  of 
compound.  Great  size  of  the 
eye  compared  to  size  of  the 
head.  The  need  for  such 
large  and  numerous  eyes  ; that 
the  butterfly  has  hosts  of  en- 
emies, — fowls,  birds,  dragon- 
flies, and  the  like,  and  needs 
eyes  looking  every  way. 

l^th  Drawing.  Underside 
of  butterfly,  showing  the  differ- 
ent parts 


They 


Teach  head,  body  (thorax  and  abdomen),  legs,  pair 
on  each  part  of  the  thorax.  Compare  the  true  legs  of  the 
caterpillar  with  those  of  the  butterfly.  The  number  the 
same.  What  has  become  of  the  false  legs  of  the  cater- 
pillar. Review  proboscis,  eyes,  antennae. 

11th  Drawing.  Wing  showing  nerves  ; also  the  little 
scales  lapping  over  each  other  like  shingles  on  a house. 

Teach  that  the  fine 
dust  we  see  is  scales  ; 
that  these  scales  are 
on  both  sides  of  the 
wings ; that  they  have 
different  forms  and 
varied  and  exquisite 
colors. 

Teach  here  the  order 
to  which  the  butterfly 
belongs.  Lepidop- 
tera,  from  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  scale 
and  wing. 

l^th  Drawing.  Up- 
per side  of  butterfly, 
showing  head,  eyes, 
antennae,  thorax,  abdomen,  with  the  wings  joined  to  the 
thorax.  Review  nerves,  scales,  and  lepidoptera. 


Another  drawing,  with  more  detail,  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  color,  will  give  additional  interest 
Use  colored  crayons,  pastels,  charcoals.  Review  each 
picture.  Have  the  class  do  the  talking  this  time.  Teach 
the  spelling  of  these  words  : Caterpillar,  segments,  chrys- 
alis, antenna,  antennie.,  proboscis,  thorax,  abdomen, 
nerves,  veins,  scales.  , 

Write  a connected  account  of  the  lesson  from  the  egg 
through  all  the  changes  to  the  full-grown  butterfly. 


Have  your  daily  program  written  upon  the  board  so 
that  all  can  know  when  each  exercise  is  coming,  and  live 
up  to  your  program. 
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THE  RECITATION. 

BY  SUPT.  WILL  S.  MONRUE. 

ARKED  success  in  conducting  a recitation  is  pretty 
JWi.  generally  a sure  sign  of  ability  to  teach.  In  it  so 
many  forces  are  at  work, — -competition,  emulation,  sym- 
pathy, and  embarrassment, — that  the  teacher,  who  has  not 
learned  to  utilize  these  forces,  has  yet  to  learn  one  of  the 
prime  theorems  of  her  profession.  Here  gather  the 
bright,  the  dull,  the  stubborn,  the  timid,  and  the  forward 
pupils ; and  while  they  are  to  be  treated  as  a Avhole  or 
compound,  individuality  is  not  to  be  eradicated. 

A teacher’s  manner  has  everything  to  do  with  a reci- 
tation ; it  should  not  only  exhibit  decision,  firmness,  and 
confidence,  but  should  inspire  these  attributes  in  the  hearts 
of  her  class.  Earnestness  is  another  element  of  the  suc- 
cessful recitation ; the  teacher  that  is  enthusiastic  and 
earnest,  throwing  her  whole  energy  into  what  she  does,  is 
not  likely  to  be  annoyed  with  speechless,  stupid,  and  pet- 
ulant pupils.  The  teacher’s  voice,  important  in  every 
other  department  of  school  work,  plays  no  second  part  in 
the  recitation ; it  should  never  be  loud  and  authoritative, 
but  always  marked  by  distinctness  and  pleasantness,  for 
however  much  she  may  guard  against  it,  the  pupils 
unconsciously  imitate  the  teacher.  Awkward  and  un- 
dignified positions,  such  as  reclining  on  desks  or  tables, 
tilting  chairs,  and  standing  with  one  foot  on  a stool-round, 
should  be  avoided.  The  time  of  a recitation  belongs  to 
the  class  reciting,  and  the  pupils  at  their  seats  should  un- 
derstand that  they  are  not  to  trespass  on  it  by  asking  ques- 
tions, permissions,  or  otherwise  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  teacher. 

The  absurd  paradox  of  Jacotot,  “Every  one  can  teach 
that  which  he  does  not  know  himself,”  has  long  since 
exploded ; and  the  teacher  who  does  not  prepare  herself 
as  well  on  the  matter  as  on  the  method  of  instruction  is 
entirely  inexcusable.  She  should  decide  previously  just 
what  and  how  much  of  the  subject  she  will  teach  ; select 
a method  of  presenting  the  lesson  to  the  class,  and  choose 
the  objects  and  illustrations  which  she  may  want  to  use 
during  the  progress  of  the  recitation.  The  lesson  should 
be  arranged  in  the  natural  order  of  development  and  an 
intelligent  series  of  questions  prepared  either  in  thought 
or  writing. 

The  lesson  should  be  so  presented  that  the  questions 
will  ask  themselves  for  the  pupils  to  answer.  Exact  con- 
ciseness in  replies,  and  have  the  pupils  avoid  prefacing 
their  answers  with  “why,”  “ well,”  or  “ now,”  a common 
and  a grievous  fault.  Talk  freely  with  the  class  about 
the  lesson,  but  avoid  being  drawn  off  on  side  issues. 
Always  expect  well-prei)ared  lessons.  Faith  in  pupils 
will  pretty  generally  draw  from  tliem  some  response, 
while  distrust  will  weaken  them  and  add  to  their  embar- 
rassment. Treat  occasional  failures  as  tilings  exjiected, 
and  cultivate  tlie  spirit  that  the  greatest  mistake  is  not 
the  zeal  which,  trying  to  do,  sometimes  blunders,  but  tliat  1 


which  for  fear  of  blundering  never  undertakes  anything, 
and  thus  makes  the  whole  of  the  recitation  one  mistake 
from  beginning  to  end. 


BLACKBOARD  AID  IN  COMPOSITIONS. 

ANGUAGE  work  becomes  more  and  more  difiicult 
1^  and  every  aid,  however  slight,  is  appreciated.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  seek  the  best  way,  for  with  young  children 
any  one  way,  even  the  best  way,  would  soon  become  monot- 
onous to  them,  and  lose  its  interest.  “ Variety  ” must  be  the 
motto  of  every  teacher  of  small  children.  We  have  seen 
admirable  results  in  om>  own  home  of  the  “looking-up- 
facts  ” methods  by  means  of  which  our  little  ten-year-old 
daughter  has  attained  much  skill  in  ransacking  encyclo- 
pedias, books  of  travel,  and  special  volumes  in  search  of 
facts  about  the  reindeer,  cochineal,  honey-bees,  silk-grow- 
ing, etc.  From  another  school  we  copied  from  the  black- 
board two  outlines  for  composition  work  on  the  part  of 
pupils  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  each  of  these  topics  be  considered,  and  others 
are  not  excluded : 


Where  grown  ? 

Where  most  abundant  ? 
How  grown  ? 

Its  height. 


FLAX. 

Its  flowers. 

The  inside  fiber. 

Its  uses. 

How  prepared  for  use  ? 


COLUMBUS. 


Boyhood. 

Early  voyages. 
How  improved  ? 
Previous  belief. 
Seeking  aid. 


Preparation  for  first  voyage. 
Landing. 

Later  voyages. 

Later  experiences. 

Death. 


MENTAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  I am  30  years  old,  you  are  15  years  old  ; five  years 
from  now  how  many  times  older  than  you  will  I be  ? 

2.  How  much  more  is  62  -|-  13  than  ^ of  75  ? 

3.  If  I have  of  a dollar  and  you  ^ of  a dollar,  liow 
much  greater  per  cent,  of  a dollar  have  I than  you  ? 

4.  I had  42  apples  and  gave  ^ of  them  to  5 boys;  how 
many  apples  did  each  boy  receive  ? 

5.  If  ^ a yard  of  cloth  cost  ^ of  a dollar,  what  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  2 yards  is  1 dollar  ? 

6.  If  ton  times  my  age  (30),  is  20  times  your  age,  how 
old  are  you  ? 

7.  If  a train  runs  30  miles  in  an  hour,  how  long  will  it 
take  to  run  4 miles  ? 

8.  How  many  times  0 inches  is  50  feet  ? 

9.  If  10  is  5 % of  some  number,  wliat  is  40  % of  the 
same  number  ? 

10.  If  a quotient  is  12  and  a dividend  6,  what  is  the 
divisor  ? 
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TOPICS  IN  A RECITATION  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


by  m.  t.  p. 


TiF  a teacher  has  no  specially  prepared  topical  outline  for 
f teaching  geography,  a lesson  can  he  made  interesting 
and  topical  hy  the  use  of  the  subjoined  list.  A review  of 
a continent  or  a country  can  be  made  particularly  inter- 
esting and  complete  by  gi^dng  out  hy  numbers  the  entire 
list,  giving  to  each  pupil  one  number  and  the  part  ascribed 
to  him  to  be  his  special  recitation  at  the  next  lesson.  By 
a judicious  change  of  the  allotment  every  one  in  the  class 
may  finally  recite  on  all  the  topics.  As  the  study  pro- 
ceeds on  a country,  say  of  Brazil,  or  France,  or  India,  or 
United  States,  the  daily  review,  before  the  new  work  of 
the  lesson  is  taken  up,  can  he  made  by  calling  for  the 
numbers  as  far  as  studied.  When  the  list  has  been  ex- 
hausted, there  remains  but  little  worth  the  while  to  be 
said  on  the  features  of  a country.  The  use  of  the  list 
will  stimulate  research  and  furnish  an  outlet  from  too 
close  application  to  the  words  of  the  textbook : 

1.  Boundaries.  ‘-^2.  Race. 

2.  Latitude  and  longitude.  23.  State  of  society. 


3.  Characteristics. 

4.  Zones. 

5.  Size. 

6.  Surface. 

7.  Mountains. 

8.  Peaks. 

9.  Plains. 

10.  Islands. 

11.  Peninsula. 

12.  Capes. 

13.  Isthmus. 

14.  Bodies  of  water. 

15.  River. 

16.  Climate. 

17.  Soil. 

18.  Currents. 

19.  Wind. 

20.  Animals. 

21.  Population. 


24.  Capital. 

25.  Chief  towns. 

26.  Employments 

27.  Government. 

28.  Agricultural  productions. 

29.  Manufactured  produc- 

tions. 

30.  Commerce. 

31.  Mining. 

32.  Exports  and  imports. 

33.  Religion. 

34.  Education. 

35.  Manners  and  customs. 

36.  Language. 

37.  History. 

38.  Literature,  scienc 

art. 

39.  Journeys. 

40.  Facts  of  interest. 


and 


DRAWING  MADE  EASY.* 

^r^HE  popularity  of  the  articles  of  Professor  Augsburg  in 
these  pages  has  been  such  as  to  lead  us  to  prepare  the 
following  article  from  Miss  Hall’s  book,  recently  issued  : 
The  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  drawing  as  a 
study  in  the  public  schools  is  the  idea  that  it  is  only  for 
the  talented  few.  As  a matter  of  fact,  nature  has  pre- 
pared more  teachers  of  drawing  than  of  arithmetic.  One 
who  has  not  had  the  training  of  hand  requisite  for  draw- 
ing a smooth,  straight  line  may  have  the  ability  to  teach 
another  to  do  so. 

• Prepared  editorially  after  examininK  “ I^awine  Made  Easy,”  ac- 
companied by  fifty  cards  of  design,  by  Al)bie  E.  Hall. 


Those  who  have  no  taste  for  drawing  and  no  natural 
skill  in  it,  especially  teachers  of  country  schools,  who  have 
no  privileges  for  studying  the  art,  may  be  aided  by  the 
following  ingenious  device  for  making  drawing  easy. 

A few  illustrations  will  show  the  kind  of  aids  and  di- 
rections to  which  we  refer.  _ Here,  for  instance,  is  the 
drawing  of  a pear. 
The  work  is  to  be 
done  from  dicta- 
tion. Draw  a square. 
Do  not  allow'  the  use 
of  a ruler.  It  is  not 
dratving  to  make  a 
straight  line  with  a 
ruler.  Draw  the  di- 
ameters, 5-6,  7-8, 
and  the  diagonals, 
1-4,  2-3.  Divide  the 
upper.  Bisect  the 
upper  semi-diagonals 
at  the  points  9 and  10.  Trisect  the  lower  semi-diagonals, 
marking  the  outer 
points  11  and  12. 

Trisect  the  horizon- 
tal diameter,  mark- 
ing the  outer  points. 

Through  the  points 
draw  the  outline  of 
the  pear.  Draw  the 
stem.  Draw  a 
horse’s  head.  Draw 
square,  diameters, 
and  diagonals  as 
before.  Trisect  right-hand  semi-diagonals  and  diameters, 
marking  the  points  10  and  11,  12  and  13,  14  and  15. 

Bisect  the  right  semi- 
base line  at  the  point 
9.  Trisect  2-6  at 
points.  Use  these 
points  in  drawing  the 
outlines  in  the  copy. 
Draw  a cat's  head. 
Draw  square,  diame- 
ters, and  diagonals  as 
before.  Trisect  the 
upper  semi-diagonals, 
marking  the  upper 
points  9-10.  Trisect 
the  horizontal  semi-diameter,  marking  the  inner  points  13 
and  14.  Trisect  each  half  of  the  base  line,  marking  the 
inner  points  11  and  12.  Connect  5 and  12,  6 and  11. 
Draw  the  outline  as  per  copy. 


\ 1 

1 

6K;- 

|\  1 

i 1 

Fluency  and  correctness  are  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at 
in  language  work. 
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ARTICULATION. 

fHE  teacher  must  begin  early,  and  continue  faithfully, 
articulation  exercises.  If  the  teacher  would  have 
each  pupil  pronounce  one  test  word  with  care,  and  the 
class  repeat  it  in  concert  each  day.  it  would  accomplish 
more  and  not  take  a tenth  part  the  time  now  devoted  in 
the  reading  class  to  criticising  the  pronunciation  of  pupils 
by  the  classmates  and  teacher.  Give  special  attention  to 
the  initial  and  final  sounds.  Remember  that  clear,  dis- 
tinct articulation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  consonants 
Here  are  some  good  test  words  to  call  out  distinct  articu- 
lation : 


accidents 

decease 

muslin 

talents 

accidence 

disease 

muzzling 

talons 

acts 

east 

noose 

thyme 

hacks 

yeast 

news 

time 

ere 

gesture 

of 

wet 

ant 

jester 

off 

whet 

haunt 

guess 

old 

wail 

base 

guest 

hold 

whale 

bays 

art 

pillar 

were 

bean 

heart 

pillow 

wear 

been 

elm 

precedent 

where 

cart 

helm 

president 

weigh 

chart 

intense 

salary 

whey 

century 

intents 

celery 

whether 

sentry 

lease 

surplice 

wither 

cruise 

lees 

surplus 

whither 

crews 

loose 

subtile 

which 

dependence 

lose 

subtle 

witch. 

dependants 


ALPHABET  DEVICE. 


fur  up  an  alphabet  of  large  letters,  or,  if  the  class  be 
large,  two  alphabets,  and  place  all  the  letters,  ex- 
cept X,  Y,  and  Z,  in  a box.  When  the  interest  of  the 
class  lags  start  this  box  down  the  aisle,  each  pupil  draw- 
ing a letter  and  passing  the  box  to  the  next.  When  a 
pupil  draws  a letter,  and  has  passed  the  box,  he  is  to 
name  some  country,  state,  city,  river,  or  mountain,  whose 
name  begins  with  that  letter,  and  tell  something  about  it. 

D. — District  of  Columbia,  includes  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  and  Georgetown. 

F. — Florida,  the  great  winter  resort  of  northern  in- 
valids. 

U. — Uxbridge,  a town  in  Massachusetts  in  which  my 
grandfather  lives. 

M.  — Merrimac  River,  upon  which  Manchester, 
Lowell,  Lawrence,  and  Haverhill  are  situated. 

R — Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  metropolis  of  South  America. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  interest  can  be  awakened  by 
a little  device  of  this  kind.  Try  it. 


A PRIZE  EXERCISE. 

fAKE  a story  of  short,  easy  words,  and  in  large  type,, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  almost  any  religious  paper, 
notably  the  Congregationalist,  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  sixth  page.  Cut  this  up  into  words,  leaving 
the  punctuation  mark  with  the  word  preceding  it ; keep 
each  paragraph  by  itself,  and  at  first  keep  each  sentence 
by  itself,  and  then  let  them  try  to  make  the  story,  which 
they  must  not  have  seen.  It  is  very  difficult  sometimes, 
but  it  is  profitable,  and  with  a little  care  at  first  they  will 
it*  We  give  the  following  illustrations.  We  will 
give  a dozen  of  the  best  Dixon  lead  pencils  to  each  of  the 
first  ten  pupils  who  send  us  the  stories  which  these  words 
make,  each  pupil  to  be  from  the  room  of  some  teacher 
who  is  a subscriber  to  the  American  Teacher.  Only 
one  pupil  can  take  the  prize  from  one  schoolroom. 
A pupil  may  get  any  help  he  can  from  his  classmates. 
If  no  one  gets  out  all  tlie  stories  we  will  send  the  prizes 
to  those  who  get  out  the  most  sentences. 

FIRST  STORY. 

Sentence.  — at  all  her.  her  laugh  friends 
makes  May  Miss 

2(Z  Sentence.  — hour.  screams  If  an  by  for 
nms  poor  mouse  her,  she 

Zd  sentence.  — fA.  her  A put  her  a will  bee 
on  frock  in 


get 

ear. 


tv  J.UT ; IS  i«tiK  vviLii.  wnai; 

4:. — books,  with,  are  learn  for  ? To  AVhat 
THIRD  EXERCISE. 

if  not  Look ! the  him.  care  you  there  our 

dog  but  He  takes  is  do  bark.  He  house,  of 
good  will  not  bite,  Tray  he  will  hurt. 

FOURTH  EXERCISE. 

1.  — long  tail,  a and  cat  soft  fur  has  A 

2.  — rat  looks  a soon.  ' meek,  will  she  a 

She  sly ; fly  is  or  and  mouse,  kill  she  she  and 
him,  find  at  but  him  if 

3.  — them.  She  birds  will  kill  catch  and 

FIFTH  EXERCISE. 

Seue7i  short  sentences.  — ring,  the  spin  A your 
the  ball.  A Toss  bell.  Ring  A that  nag.  Ride 
gold  rnulf.  colt,  wild  warm  top. 


Insist  uj)on  having  all  tlie  blackboard  surface  that  can 
be  put  upon  your  walls,  and  try  to  liave  good  boards. 


Sentence.  — 

• a she  she 

should 

small 

would  buzz 

% 

house  call 

help  If  to 

her,  if  her 

as 

on  hurt. 

hair,  the 

and 

all  her  in 

in 

SECOND  exercise. 

1. — eyes 

are 

for  ? What 

see  To 

with. 

2.—  What 

for  ? are  ears 

To  with. 

hear 

Have  always  at  hand  a foot  rule  and  a yardstick. 
Have  an  abundant  su})i)ly  of  ci'ayons,  erasers,  and 
])oi  liters. 
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Music  Departmeht. 


Individual  effort  is  quite  as  essential  in  the  musical 
exercise  as  in  any  other  department  of  school  work. 

Vary  the  monotony  and  quiet  the  restlessness  of  your 
scholars  by  frequent  short  exercises  in  singing. 

The  method  of  teaching  music  is  a means  and  not  an 
end,  and  should  he  so  regarded  hy  those  giving  instruction 
in  this  branch. 

First  lessons  in  music  from  the  chart  tend  to  fix  the 
attention  of  pupils,  and  thus  have  a value  beyond  the 
mere  culture  in  that  department  of  instruction. 

The  teacher  who  would  he  successful  in  teaching  music 
must  realize  its  value  from  an  educational  point  of  view. 
While  it  may  not  apply,  so  directly,  to  the  preparation  of 
the  child  for  the  strictly  practical  duties  of  life,  it  cer- 
tainly does  afford  means  of  mental  and  moral  culture  of 
equal  value  to  any  of  the  ordinary  branches. 

O.  E.  McFaddon,  of  Minneapolis,  emphasizes  the  value 
of  singing  as  a health  exercise.  It  serves  as  a physical 
recreation,  and  is  specially  advantageous  to  those  children 
who,  on  account  of  constitutional  delicacy,  are  precluded 
from  taking  as  much  out-door  exercise  as  they  would  were 
they  robust.  A well-conducted  singing  exercise,  with 
good  ventilation,  is  physically  invigorating.  It  implies 
deep  breathing,  which  develops  the  lungs  and  exerts  a 
definite  influence  upon  digestion.  Children  regularly  ex- 
ercised in  singing  are  .stronger  and  healthier  therefor. 


SINGING  IN  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  DR.  L.  R.  KLEMM,  OF  OHIO. 

H,  but  what  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  musical  talent 
is  found  in  German  schools ! These  children  sing 
divinely.  Their  teachers  all  play  the  violin  more  or  less 
well,  and  have  a thorough  theoretical  training  in  music, 
teach  the  notes,  and  generally  conduct  the  musical  per- 
formances of  their  classes  as  leaders  of  orchestras  do  in 
strumental  music.  That  is  to  say,  they  beat  time,  keep 
the  different  parts  in  good  harmony,  stimulate  here,  de- 
press there,  and  work  like  good  fellows.  The  results  are 
touchingly  beautiful.  I heard  three  and  four-part  music 
in  the  upper  grades  of  common  schools. 

Many  a time  I heard  the  teacher  call  upon  a single 
pupil  to  sing  alone,  as  we  would  expect  him  to  read  alone. 
They  consider  this  reciting  in  rmisic.  In  one  city  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  I heard  a mass-chorus  which  touched  me  to 
the  quick.  The  children  sang  patriotic  airs  with  an 
artistic  finish  which  quite  upset  me.  An  old  gentleman 
who  had  accompanied  me  was  moved  to  tears. 


Our  American  city  schools  are  doing  a noble  thing  in 
awakening  the  musical  sense  of  the  nation.  The  adult 
American,  as  a rule,  is  not  musical.  General  Grant  used 
to  say;  “I  know  but  two  tunes:  one  is  Yankee  Doodle, 
and  the  other — isn’t.”  And  if  we  were  to  inquire  among 
our  Anglo-American  friends  we  should  find  that  the  older 
generation  is  not  any  more  musically  inclined  than  General 
Grant.  But  in  the  younger  generation  a great  love  and 
comprehension  for  music  makes  itself  felt,  which  is  fos- 
tered by  easy  melodious  home-made  airs  such  as  “ Grand 
father’s  Clock,”  “Wait  till  the  Clouds  Roll  By,”  etc. 
Inferior  as  these  airs  may  be,  it  will  not  do  to  undervalue 
their  great  influence  upon  the  latent  musical  talent  of  our 
American  conglomerate.  Some  generations  may  yet  pass 
away  before  we  can  find  such  a school  in  New  England 
as  I saw  here,  where,  among  418  pupils,  only  two  were 
found  without  a musical  ear. 

A Novel  Exercise  in  Music. 

I noticed  a novel  exercise  in  vocal  music  which  I deem 
worthy  of  mention.  The  teacher  wrote  the  lines  of  a 
pretty  little  poem  between  the  empty  music  lines  on  the 
board  and  called  upon  some  pupils  to  compose  a new 
melody.  The  first  pupil  looked  at  the  first  line  thought- 
fully a while,  and  then  struck  out,  giving  a very  accept- 
able air.  The  teacher  asked  her  to  repeat  it,  and  then 
fixed  it  by  writing  it  in  notes.  The  second  pupil  then 
followed  with  a continuation  which  was  less  acceptable. 
Another  suggested  a little  but  vital  improvement  which 
made  the  line  much  more  acceptable.  Again  a new  line 
was  added,  till  the  four  lines  were  finished.  Now  the 
teacher  played  the  tune,  suggesting  two  more,  though  little 
changes,  and  indeed  the  melody  seemed  very  pretty. 

Now  it  was  harmonized.  A pupil  was  called  upon  to 
write  the  second  part.  This  he  did,  with  some  errors, 
which  were  speedily  detected  by  other  pupils.  Another 
added  a third  part.  Of  course,  this  took  longer  than  to 
write  about  it,  but  within  the  short  space  of  thirty-five 
minutes  the  three  parts  were  all  down  on  the  board. 
They  were  tested  on  the  violin  and  found  to  harmonize 
quite  well.  Now  followed  a grand  rehearsal ; that  is,  the 
class  sang  the  newly  composed  song.  Again  a few  changes 
were  found  desirable,  and  again  it  was  tried,  till  it  found 
the  approval  of  the  teacher.  There  was  no  need  of  call- 
ing for  order.  The  order  was  perfect,  simply  because  all 
the  pupils  were  intensely  interested.  The  lesson  was 
brought  to  a close  by  the  order  to  copy  the  new  song  into 
their  manuscript  music  books.  I have  rarely  enjoyed  a 
singing  lesson  as  much  as  I did  this  one. 

The  school  in  which  this  brilliant  theoretical  instruction 
in  music  was  witnessed  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
choruses  of  wonderful  sweetness.  The  text  was  sung  so 
well,  emphasis  or  expression  was  so  excellently  brought  out, 
tliat  no  ])i ofessional  choir  could  sing  better.  The  fresh 
metallic  sound  in  the  voices  of  these  German  youngsters 
is  quite  enjoyable. 
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[Written  for  the  American  Teacher.] 

“MY  TREMBLING  SOUL,  BE  STILL.’ 
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Teach  temperance  physiology  persistently. 

If  you  cannot  go  to  San  Francisco,  go  to  Newport,  next 
July. 

A CHRONIC  grumbler  is  the  greatest  educational  nui- 
sance in  existence. 

Make  sacrifices  if  need  be,  in  order  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco next  July. 

We  have  the  best  spring  exercise  we  have  ever  seen 
from  any  one  pen,  that  by  Kate  L.  Brown. 

Send  to  us  for  particulars,  if  there  is  any  hope  of  your 
going  to  San  Francisco.  We  will  send  circulars  free. 

The  poems  are  both  by  Miss  Libby,  who  now  helps  us 
in  making  the  American  Teacher  good  in  every  part. 

Be  of  good  courage,  there  is  sure  to  be  better  pay  for 
the  best  teaching.  Right  must  win,  and  every  element  of 
justice  demands  this. 

“ Kip  ” is  the  most  affecting  story  we  have  read  in  many 
a day, — an  admirable  companion-piece  to  Esther  Con- 
verse’s “ My  Pupil”  of  last  month. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  have  been  made  very  happy  by 
getting  up  clubs  for  the  American  Teacher.  Our  pre- 
miums are  unparalleled.  Send  for  a “ Premium  List.” 


Newport  is  to  be  the  most  attractive  place  for  teacher 
in  New  England  next  July,  and  it  wiU  see  the  largest 
number  of  teachers  that  has  ever  assembled  in  any  east 
ern  city.  Lay  all  your  plans  to  be  there  the  second  week 
in  July. 

The  Youth's  Companion,  Wide  Awake,  St.  Nicholas^ 
Harper's  Young  People,  Our  Little  Ones,  Little  Men 
and  Women.  Bahyland,  Pansy,  are  all  excellent  school- 
room periodicals. 

A catalogue  of  the  Salem  State  Normal  School  from 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  1854  has  been  prepared. 
Every  graduate  will  want  a copy.  Send  fifty  cents  to 
Miss  Mary  A.  Plumer,  Salem. 

The  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  has  issued  a “ Course  of  Study 
for  Ungraded  Schools.”  Every  country  teacher  should 
secure  a copy,  which  can  probably  be  had  for  the  asking. 

We  thank  our  subscribers  who,  by  the  thousand, 
write  us  in  ardent  praise  of  the  American  Teacher. 
We  rejoice  in  its  success,  not  only  because  of  the  gain  to 
us,  but  because  of  the  gain  to  the  profession.  Help  us  to 
extend  its  circulation,  and  we  wiU  continue  to  make  it 
better  and  better  every  month. 

There  were  never  so  many  and  so  valuable  illustrated  ar- 
ticles in  any  one  number  of  any  educational  periodical  as 
in  this  number  of  the  American  Teacher.  There  is 
more  and  better  work  to  follow.  Every  illustration  is 
made  on  purpose  for  this  paper,  and  they  are  elegantly 
made.  Call  the  attention  of  your  friends  to  the  merit  of 
these  pages. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  world  that  can  make  a good 
school  without  a good  teacher.  You  are  the  unit  of  force. 
But  you  cannot  make  the  system  in  your  city  or  town  a 
success.  There  must  be  some  unifying  force.  You  wiU 
gain  more  from  good  supervision  than  any  other  person 
in  your  town.  Do  all  in  your  power  to  hasten  the  day 
when  you  shall  be  relieved  of  much  annoying  detail  by 
having  a superintendent  to  unify  the  best  work  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  best  way. 

Massachusetts  has  neglected  her  country  schools  un 
til  there  are  many  towns  that  are  left  far  behind  the 
cities,  far  behind  the  country  towns  of  the  West.  The 
board  of  education  is  trying  to  secure  better  supervision 
for  these  towns.  We  hope  the  legislature  will  be  wise  in 
following  their  lead  in  this  matter.  The  plan  is  for  tlmee 
or  four  towns  to  unite  and  employ  a superintendent,  pay- 
ing $1,500  for  a good  man,  the  state  to  pay  one  half  the 
amount.  No  more  important  measure  has  been  proposed 
in  a long  time. 

The  practice  of  detaining  children  in  the  schoolroom 
during  recess  time,  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned.  Apart  from  the  lamentable  ex- 
hibition on  the  teacher’s  part  that  he  is  forced  to  resort  to 
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such  a weak  subterfuge  in  administering  punishment,  it  is 
injudicious  to  the  well-being  of  the  pupil,  making  him  a 
victim  to  the  draughts  in  the  room,  if  it  be  ventilated  by 
opening  windows  and  doors,  or  compelling  him  to  continue 
to  inhale  the  noxious  air  already  foul  from  the  confine- 
ment in  the  room.  Every  child  has  a right,  an  inalien- 
able right,  to  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  he  should  not  be 
deprived  of  this  by  the  caprice  of  a teacher.  If  the  boy 
deserves  punishment,  administer  it  in  the  prescribed  form, 
but  give  him  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  which  the  recess 
time  is  supposed  to  provide  for  him. 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

fHE  number  of  summer  schools  will  be  diminished 
through  combination  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; 
but  the  value  of  those  remaining  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before. 

We  are  in  a position  to  know  the  careful  and  costly 
preparations  being  made  at  the  various  resorts  for  the 
coming  season,  and  we  unreservedly  and  most  heartily 
urge  every  teacher  who  can,  to  attend  at  least  one  of  these 
schools.  If  you  cannot  complete  the  course  at  any  one  of 
them,  make  it  in  your  way  to  spend  at  least  a week  with 
these  noble,  enthusiastic,  progressive  teachers. 

All  of  the  leading  schools  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and 
do  more  than  they  promise  in  tlieir  circulars.  Your 
choice  of  a school  will  dejiend  almost  entirely  upon  your 
acquaintance  with  the  managers,  instructors,  some  stu- 
dents who  are  going,  or  the  nearness  and  attractiveness  of 
the  location. 

Send  for  circulars  of  the  leading  schools  and  decide  for 
yourself  which  one  you  wish  to  attend.  We  will  vouch 
for  the  thorough  reliability  of  every  school  that  advertises 
in  these  columns.  We  know  the  most  of  these  schools 
personally,  and  intend  to  visit  at  least  three  of  them  the 
coming  summer  for  our  own  enjoyment  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  cora})anionship.  We  appreciate,  fully,  what 
Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  said, 
after  spending  three  weeks  last  year  at  one  of  these 
schools : “ I never  spent  the  same  time  more  profitably  in 
my  life.  Teachers  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  oppor- 
tunities.” 


REASONS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  PUBLICK 
SCHOOLS  IN  1702. 

BY  WINTHROP. 

a book  entitled  “The  Theory  of  Sciences;  or.  The 
•1  Grounds  and  Principles  of  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts, 
which  are  Grammar,  Logick,  Rhetorick,  Musick,  Arith- 
metick.  Geometry,  and  Astronomy,”  published  in  London, 
at  the  “Angel  and  Bible  witliout  Temple  Bar,  MDCCII,” 
there  are  many  quaint  “ questions,  problems,  and  propo- 


sitions, both  delightful  and  profitable.”  Under  each  head 
above  given  there  is  much  that  is  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive worked  out  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  book,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  different  methods  employed 
for  the  development  of  the  various  subjects  under  consid- 
eration. Not  much  is  given  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
points  or  rules  that  the  author  gives,  but  in  the  division 
devoted  to  “ Rhetorick  ” there  is  inserted  a curious  oration 
uttered  in  1671  by  a young  student  in  “ Praise  of  Publick 
Schools  above  Private.”  It  is  given  by  the  author  as  a 
model  of  rhetorical  skill  and  as  worthy  of  emulation. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

“ There  is  a great  Controversy  this  Day  to  be  decided  concerning 
Schools,  whether  Parents  had  best  to  educate  their  Children  in 
Publick  Schools  or  Private.  If  I may  speak  my  mind  in  this 
place  without  offence  I would  give  the  Preheminence  to  Publick 
Schools,  and  have  a perfect  Number  of  Reasons  for  it,  that  is. 
Seven,  and  I hope  my  Reasons  are  as  perfect  as  their  Number. 

“First:  The  ablest  Masters  are  in  Publick  Schools  (at  leastwise 
we  need  not  fear  to  say  so,)  for  who  that  is  Master  hut  of  a Private 
School,  will  be  so  Presumptuous  to  compare  himself  to  one  of  them, 
any  more  than  a Petty  Prince  to  compare  with  the  Grand  Seignior. 

“ Secondly : Publick  Schools  make  the  best  Scholars,  great  Lin- 
guists, brave  Orators,  excellent  Poets  and  what  not  ? When  they 
come  to  the  University  they  are  not  like  Children  that  are  born 
very  Great,  of  which  they  use  to  say  that  they  are  half  brought  up_ 
so  soon  as  they  are  born. 

“Thirdly:  In  Publick  Schools  there  is  the  greatest  Emulation, 
which  makes  some  Boys  tug  at  their  Oars  like  Watermen  that  Row 
for  a Wager,  and  strain  their  parts  as  Lutanisfs  sometimes  do  their 
strings,  till  they  even  Crack  again  : and  whet  the  Edge  of  their 
Souls  till  it  be  ready  to  cut  the  Scabbard  of  their  Bodies. 

“Fourthly : It  is  a great  Reputation  to  be  of  a Publick  School, 
and  to  be  Captain  in  such  a School  is  to  be  a little  Vice  Chancellor : 
All  the  Mischief  in  every  Boy  hath  not  Capacity  to  arrive  to  it,  (as 
they  say  E quovis  ligno  nonjit  mercurias.)  Every  Stick  will  not  make 
a Mercury. 

“Fifthly  : Some  Publick  Schools  allow  Maintenance  to  those  who 
are  sent  by  them  to  the  University.  This  I confess  is  or  should  be 
no  motive  to  them  that  need  it  not,  but  a very  great  one  to  them 
that  do ; nor  doth  it  signify  anything  to  them  that  are  not  intended 
for  the  University,  but  to  poor  Lads  who  are  so  designed,  it  makes 
great  Amends  for  all  the  hardships  they  commonly  endure  in 
Schools. 

“Sixthly:  Publick  Schools  have  the  best  Discipline.  There 
boys  do  stand  in  the  greatest  Awe.  Some  Boys  will  be  Ranters  in 
Private  Schools  but  in  Publick  Schools  they  are  as  Demure  as 
Quakers. 

“ Seventhly  and  Lastly : Publick  Schools  do  furnish  Boys 
with  due  boldness  and  confidence,  and  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  look  a Man  in  the  Face,  no  nor  spit  in  his  Face  upon  a good 
occasion.  Now  the  Lord  Bacon  tells  us.  Confidence  can  do  Won- 
ders : When  Mahomet  had  promised  to  make  a Mountain  at  a 
great  distance  to  come  to  him  at  his  call,  and  Multitudes  waited  to 
see  the  performance  which  he  could  not  effect ; lie  did  but  say 
with  a good  laudable  Confidence,  ‘if  that  Mountain  will  not  come 
to  Mahomet  I tell  you  what,  Mahomet  will  go  to  that  Mountain  ’ 
and  it  passed  for  a Miracle  among  the  common  People.  And 
many  professions  require  a great  deal  of  Confidence,  Lawyers  must 
sometimes  set  a good  face  upon  a bad  Cause  or  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  their  Clients.  Physicians  must  have  a convenient  boldness  not  to 
be  out-braved  by  Mountebanks,  out-talked  by  Midwives,  Nurses, 
Old  Women  and  every  Medling  Gossip,  but  if  any  Man  can  answer 
these  seven  Reasons  I shall  content  myself  with  a Private  School.” 
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He  coaxes  the  leaf-buils  on  the  trees, 
He  hums  and  sings  to  the  ocean  billow, 
He  tells  the  story  of  Pussy  Willow, 

To  Marian  roaming  over  the  lea. 


MAID  MARIAN  AT  SCHOOL. 


Pussv  Willow. 


BY  KATE  L.  BROWN. 


|ARIAX’S  a little  girl. 

Fleet  of  foot  and  bright  of  eye  ; 
Round  her  brow  the  tresses  gleam 
Like  to  sunlight  on  the  stream  ; 
Waves  each  dancing,  golden  curl, 
As  she  flutters  gayly  by. 


Pussy  Willow  wakened 
From  her  winter’s  nap. 
For  the  frolic  breezes 
On  her  door  would  tap. 


Xever  had  the  brooklet 
Seemed  so  full  of  cheer. 

“ Good  morning.  Mistress  Pussy  ; 
Welcome  to  you,  dear.” 


“ It  is  chilly  weather. 
Though  the  sun  feels  good. 
As  I have  a toothache 
I must  wear  my  hood.” 


Never  guest  was  quainter. 
Pussy  comes  to  town 
In  a hood  of  silver-gray 
And  a coat  of  brown. 


Maiden  Marian  goes  to  school ; 

Not  a wall  her  schoolroom  bounds  ; 

Learns  she  lessons  not  from  books  ; 

Birds,  and  flowers,  and  running  brooks. 
Knowledge  set  to  Nature’s  rule. 

Pleasant  sights  and  pleasant  sounds. 

All  for  her  the  skies  are  blue. 

Round  her  brow  the  breezes  stir. 

Blooms  for  her  the  floweret  sweet. 

Springs  the  grass-blade  at  her  feet. 

Let  us  share  the  sweetness,  too. 

Let  us  go  to  school  with  her. 

January. — 

“ Come,  Marian,  come!  ” the  wild  north  winds  are  calling. 
And  from  the  leaden  skies  the  snowy  flakes  are  falling. 

All  white  and  dumb,  now  lies  the  frozen  river. 

The  naked  trees 

Before  the  wild  winds  shiver. 

The  year’s  gateway!  and  ’neath  the  snow  are  sleeping 
A thousand  tender  things  ; 

Beneath  the  strong  wind’s  sweeping 

Fair  spirit  flowers,  from  this  white  world  are  stealing. 

The  treasures  of  the  snow 
To  her  young  eyes  revealing.  . 

"February. — 

And  still  the  chilly  north  winds  sing. 

The  skies  weep  out  in  sad  complaining, 

The  earth  is  spent  with  icy  raining. 

Yet  Marian  dreameth  of  the  spring. 

Some  morn  the  wind  forgets  its  lay. 

Through  bending  boughs  the  sunlight  streaming, 

A thousand  fairy  jewels  gleaming. 

Deck  every  little  twig  and  spray. 

List  child!  what  do  the  north  winds  bring  ? 

North  wind  is  with  this  message  laden. 

The  coldest  month,  my  little  maiden. 

The  shortest  is,  and  nearest  spring.” 

March. — 

March  is  only  a breezy  boy ! 

Across  the  land  he  sweeps  and  whirls, 

He  tangles  Marian’s  sunny  curls. 

And  laughs  aloud  in  his  roguish  glee. 

March  and  Marian  laugh  together. 

To  see  the  snow  fade  from  the  hills. 

To  hear  the  wild,  glad  mountain  rills 
Go  rushing  forth  in  the  changeful  weather. 


Mistress  Pussy  Willow 
Opened  wide  her  door. 
Never  had  tne  sunshine 
Seemed  so  bright  before. 


While  the  happy  children 
Cry  with  laugh,  and  shout, 
“Spring  is  coming,  coming! 
Pussy  Willow’s  out!  ” 


April. — 

Marian  straying  in  the  wood ; 
Baby  April  passing  by. 
Breaks  the  dreamer’s  solitude 
With  a little  mournful  cry. 


“ I have  planted  violets. 

But  I fear  they  will  not  spring  ; 

I have  called  my  bluebirds  north. 

What  if  they  should  never  sing  ? ” 

Then  the  silver  tears  fall  down 
From  her  eyes  so  blue  and  sweet. 

And  the  violdts  unfold 
From  the  grasses  at  her  feet. 

From  the  budding  bough  o’erhead 
Comes  a far,  delicious  strain  ; 

“ Hark!  ” cries  April,  smiles  and  tears ; 
“Now  my  bluebirds  sing  again.” 


May. — 

Hand  in  hand  through  the  sunny  meadows 
May  and  Marian  tripping  pass  ; 

The  wind-flower  nods  from  the  woodland  shadows. 
The  buttercup  is  starring  the  grass. 


They  are  watching  the  birds  weave  the  hay  and  mosses. 
And  the  small  brown  ant  dig  her  winding  cell ; 

They  learn  of  the  working  bee  his  secrets. 

And  wonderful  histories  May  doth  tell, — 

A tale  of  “ a poor  little  baby  streamlet 
That  lost  its  way  in  a gloomy  wood. 

But  went  right  on  in  the  dark’ning  shadows 

And  tried  its  best  to  be  brave  and  good. 

Till  at  last  it  comes  to  the  pretty  meadow. 

To  the  buttercups  and  the  sunbeams  bright ;’ 

Then  the  voice  of  the  story-teller  trembles. 

And  May  and  Marian  laugh  outright. 


June. — 

Then  rosy  June  takes  Marian  by  the  hand ; 

“ See  all  my  daisies  in  the  grass!”  she  cries  ; 

“ See  how  they  nod  their  funny  little  frills. 

And,  courtesying  in  the  breezes,  fall  and  rise.” 
Then  Marian,  where  the  meadow  grass  grows  long. 
Sits  down  with  June  to  hear  the  daisies’  song. 

[Si'ny  “Daisy  Nurses,'’’  words  and  music. 
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July. — 

Golden  days  and  a sky  of  blue, 

The  sweet  wild  flowers  have  vanished  quite ; 

Gone  is  the  daisy’s  gold  and  white, 

The  buttercup’s  gown  of  the  sun’s  own  hue. 

Kobin  in  cherry  tree  o’erhead  . 

Pecks  away  with  his  little  bill ; 

Eobin  and  Marian  get  their  fill, 

Sipping  wine  from  goblets  red. 

August. — 

Upon  the  lakelet’s  quiet  breast 
The  lily  lies  in  placid  rest ; 

The  sunflower  courts  the  fervid  heat. 

The  dust  lies  white  in  the  silent  street. 

“ Come,  Marian,  come!  ” the  grasses  call, 
“Away!  away!  to  the  grasshoppers’  ball.” 

“ Grasshoppers'  Ball,"  words  and  musiC.] 

September. — 

Maid  Marian  stands  ’neath  the  drooping  bough. 
The  early  apples  are  growing  yellow, 

The  peaches’  cheeks  are  waxing  red, 

The  pears,  to  the  heart,  are  sweet  and  mellow. 

She  sees  the  haze  on  the  distant  hills. 

And  the  golden-rod  by  the  road  upspringing ; 

She  hears  the  cries  of  the  restless  birds 
Already  plumed  for  their  southward  winging. 

“Summer  has  been  so  gay  and  glad 
I am  almost  sorry  to  see  it  going ; 

Yet  the  whole  round  earth  holds  a heart  of  joy, 
Seedtime  or  harvest,  flowers  or  snowing.” 

October. — 

October  skies  are  the  clearest  blue, 

October  trees  are  in  yellow  and  red, 

October  winds  have  a jolly  shout, 

And  shake  the  nuts  down  on  Marian’s  head. 


Daisy  Nurses. 

Words  from  Tonic  SoL-Fn.  Mrsio  Course,  by  per.  Words  and  Music  by  K.  L. 
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cry, 
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love 
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gold  - en 

sun. 

Up 

frills  i-p  - fii  tlieircaps; 
mil's  - es  nrv  - or  scold; 
ip.  the  clear  .Jane  sky; 


And  dai  - sy  buds  are 
'J’hey  iiev  - er  crush  the 
lie  ga  - zes  kind  - ly 


lit  - tie  babes, They  tend  up  - on  their  laps, 
dain  - ty  frills  A - bout  their  clieeks  of  gold, 
down  at  them,  And  winks  his  jol  - ly  eye. 


Sing  “Heigh  ho”w!iile  the  wind  sweeps  low,  wind  sweeps  low, 
Prim  and  white  in  the  gay  sun -light,  gay  sun  - light. 
Soft  and  slo'.v  all  in  a row,  in  a row, 
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iviiid  sweeps  low.  Sing  “Heigh-ho”  while  the  wind  sweeps  low.  Both 
gay  sun  - light.  Prim  andwliiteiutlie  gay  sun-light, They’re 

in  a row:  Soft  and  slow  all  in  a row.  Both 
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nurs-es  and  ha  - hies  are  nodding  just 

nid.nid,  nod  - ding,  oh,  oh,  pret  - - - ty 

nurs-es  and  ba  - hies  are  nodding  just 
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sight. 


October  flowers  crowd  the  wayside  bank, 

A royal  company,  blue  and  gold. 

Over  them  hover  the  courtier  bees. 

Telling  the  love  tale  often  told. 

This  is  the  triumph  of  Mother  Earth, 

Under  the  deep  sky’s  arching  dome. 

Throned  aloft  in  the  wheat  and  corn, 

Marian  sings  in  the  “ Harvest  Home.” 

November. — 

Marian  stands  within  the  wood  ; 

All  the  branches  are  black  and  bare. 

The  brooklet  sings  in  a softer  tone, 

A sadder  spirit  haunts  the  air. 

Up  in  the  boughs  are  the  empty  nests ; 

Summer  birdlings,  alas,  have  flown, 

“ Good  by,  summer  sweet,  good  by  ; ” 

Hear  the  autumn  breezes  moan. 

“ All  my  flowers  have  gone  away, 

I must  wait  until  the  spring ; 

Baby  April  brings  them  back 
When  her  pretty  bluebirds  sing.” 

[Si’ny  “ Good  by  Little  Flowers,"  words  and  music.^ 


The  Grasshoppers  Bail. 


Words  .and  Music  by  Kate  L.  Browk. 


1.  In  the  sky  the  sun  is  shiu-ing,Fro!n  the  elms  the 

2.  Little  Miss  Spi-der’s  ver  - y charming  As  sliedanc-es 

3.  Mis  - ter  But  - tie  fly’s  co  - quet  - ing  With  Miss  Cricket 


rob  - ins  call,  Hur-ry,  skur-^y,  ant  and  crick-et, 

out  and  in.  To  the  mus  - ic  (juite  cn  - trancing, 

I de  - c’are.  And  the  lo  - cust.s,  haugh  - ty  creat-ures. 
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December. — 

The  year  is  drawing  to  its  close, 

The  merry  hells  swing  to  and  fro, 

And  Marian  finds  the  Christmas  rose 
Just  op’ning  in  the  first  new  snow. 

She  watches  for  the  wond’rous  star 
To  flame  into  the  evening  skies, 

And  dreams  how  wise  men  from  afar 
Had  seen  its  birth  with  happy  eyes. 

She  follows,  too,  their  joyful  tread 
To  where,  within  the  fragrant  hay, 

(Great  oxen  watching  overhead) 

The  little  Christ  Child,  dreaming,  lay. 

“ The  flowers  are  gone,”  Maid  Marian  said, 
“ The  birds  haveEflown  from  field  and  wood  ; 
But  best  of(|all  is  Christmas  tide. 

The  Christ  Child  helps  me  to  be  good.” 

So  through  the  year  Maid°Marian 
Learns  lessons  from  the  flowers'and  trees ; 


Ilas-ton  now  to  the  grasshopper’s  ball.  Little  brown  legs  so 
Of  the  ka-ty-did’s  vi  - o - lin.  See  the  bee-ties, 
Give  themselves  a stuck-up  air.  IIop-ping,skipping, 


light  and 
grave  and 
danc  - ing, 


slen  - der, 
pon-drous, 
turn  - ing, 


Mer-ri-ly  o’er  the  grass-es  swing; 
Swing  and  chas  - sh  to  and  fro, 
Twisting,tunibling  one  and  all, 


Hopping,skipping  all  to-gether, Light  of  foot  and  fleet  of  wing. 

In  and  out  and  down  the  iniddle,See  the  dad-dy-long-legs  go. 
Was  there  ever  a jollier  party  Than  Miss  Grasshopper’s  birthday  ball. 


Prom  "Tonic  Sol-fa  Music  Course,”  by  permisBion. 


She  knows  the  life  of  bee  and  bird. 
The  message  of  the  brook  and  breeze. 


Into  her  life  no  shadows  fall, 

She  knows  that  God  is  kind  and  good. 
His  hand  protects  her  while  it  holds 
The  wild,  shy  creatures  of  the  wood. 

O happy  life  and  happy  trust  ! 

0 kingdom  free  from  doubt  or  sin ! 
Thy  gate  is  closed  to  show  and  pride ; 
The  “pure  in  heart”  may  enter  in. 


THE  SEASONS. 

FOB  FIVE  LITTLE  GIKLS. 

Isf  Girl.— 

I love  the  spring,  when  slumbering  buds 


Good-bye,  little  Flowers. 


Words  and  Music  by  Kate  L.  Brown. 
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1.  Hark ’through  the  pine  bouglis  Cold  wails  the  blast, 

2.  Cold  are  Xo-vember  skies,  Sun  - less  and  drear, 

3.  “Good-bye, lit-tle  flow  - ers,”  The  i - cy  winds  sing; 
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Birds  south  are  fly  - ing.  Sum  - mer  is  dy  - ing, 

Gol-den  rod,  eye  - lids  close,  As  - ter,  tuck  up  your  toes, 

Snow, blanket  them  o - ver.  Sleep  well  lit  - tie  clo  - ver. 


Are  wakened  into  birth  ; 


So  freely  o’er  the  earth. 


2d  Qirl- 


Flower 

time 

is  past, 

Flower  time 

is 

past. 

run 

Win  - 

ter 

is  here. 

Win  - ter 

is 

here. 

Sleep 

till 

the  spring. 

Sleep  till 

the 

spring. 

Copyright,  18S5,  hy  S. 

U.  WIXCHELL  & Co. 

I love  the  summer,  when  the  flowers 
Look  beautiful  and  bright ; 

When  I can  spend  the  leisure  hours 
With  hoop,  and  ball,  and  kite. 

Srf  Girl. — 

I love  the  autumn,  for  the  trees 
With  fruit  are  bending  now  ; 

And  I can  reach  the  luscious  plums 
That  hang  upon  the  bough. 

ith  Girl— 

I love  to  have  the  winter  come. 
When  1 can  skate,  and  slide. 

And  hear  the  noise  of  merry  sleighs 
That  swiftly  by  us  glide. 

Tnh  Girl— 

I love  the  seasons  in  their  round  ; 

Each  has  delights  for  me  ; 
Wisdom  and  love  in  all  are  found  ; 
God’s  hand  in  each  I see. 


RECREATION. 

fHE  Southwestern  Journnl  of  Education  gives  this 
playful  little  exercise  for  the  little  folk,  which  they 
found  in  the  Buchanan  School.  We  present  it  in  what 
seems  to  us  a more  usable  form  : — 

[Hold  left  hand  with  fingers  spread.] 

Five  little  rabbits  went  out  to  walk  ; 

They  liked  to  boast  as  well  as  talk. 

[Point  to  the  forefinger.  ] 

The  first  one  said,  “ I hear  a gun.” 

[The  middle  finger.]  _ 

The  second  one  said,  “Z  will  not  run.” 

[Third  and  fourth  fingers  ] _ 

The  little  ones  said,  “Let’s  stay  in  the  shade.” 

[Point  ro  the  thumb.] 

The  big  one  said,  “I’m  not  afraid.” 

[Strikes  the  desk  lightly  twice  with  the  fist.  ] 

Bang  ! bang  ! went  the  gun. 

[Throw  both  hands  behind  jou.] 

And  they  ran  — every  one  ! 
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t(0TES  AND  QUEtjlES. 


Questions  and  answers  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  should  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  department. 
Send  in  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  giveu.— Eds. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

375.  At  what  time  between  9 and  10  o’clock  will  the  hour  and 
minnte  hand  of  a watch  form  a right  angle  ? 

Let  X = number  of  minutes  after  9 o’clock.  The  minute  hand 
will  move  over  x minute  spaces  in  x minutes,  and  the  hour  hand, 
going  as  fast  will  move  over  spaces  in  the  same  time. 

In  .30  min  + ^ the  longer  hand  will  be  15  minutes  behind  the 
shorter,  forming  a right  angle. 

Hence  ar  = ^ + 30. 

Clearing  of  fractions,  12  x = x 360. 

Trans,  and  uniting,  11  x = 360. 

Dividing,  ar  = 32^  minutes  past  nine  o’clock.  Ans. 

W.  0.  Butler,  Uxbridge,  Dak. 

392.  Define  the  “rational”  and  the  sensible  horizon. 

The  rational  horizon  is  a plane  parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon  of 
a place,  and  passing  through  the  earth’s  center.  The  sensible  hori- 
zon is  a plane  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  vertical  at  that  place. 

W.  E.  Light,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Another  Answer. — The  rafiona/ horizon  is  a great  circle  parallel 
to  the  sensible  horizon,  and  whose  plane  passes  through  the  center 
of  the  earth.  The  sensible  horizon  is  the  circle  where  the  earth 


seems  to  touch  the  sky.  A.  R. , Archbold,  O. 

394.  A tree  75  feet  high  was  broken  in  two  parts,  the  top  strik- 
ing the  ground  15  feet  from  the  base.  At  what  height  was  the  tree 
broken  in  two  ? 

Let  X = part  standing. 

75  — X = “ broken  ofiE. 

(75— x)2  — a:2  = 225.  h 

150x  = 5400. 
x=36. 

E.  E.  Weenick,  Racine,  IFw. 

Credit  to  F.  J.  Harrison,  St.  Peter’s,  Minn. ; A.  L.  Custer,  Hun- 
tingdon, Pa. 

399.  Was  Henry  VIII.  of  England  a competitor  for  the  imperial 
crown  of  Germany  with  Francis  II.  of  France  and  Charles  II.  of 
Spain  ? Robertson’s  Charles  V.  gives  him  as  an  aspirant.  In  case 
of  success  what  would  have  been  Henry’s  title  ? Francis’s  ? 


Henry  VIII.  was  an  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Germany.  On  the 
death  of  Maximilian  I.  Henry  thought  of  becoming  a competitor 
for  the  imperial  crown,  but  soon  discovered  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  success.  Francis  II.  was  not  a competitor  for  the  Germ  in 
throne,  but  Francis  I.  of  France.  In  ease  of  success,  Henry’s  title 
would  have  been  also  Henry  VIII.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  England;  that  of  Francis  I.,  also  Francis  I.  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  King  of  France.  G.  B.,  Weimar,  Texas. 

405.  Literary  enigma. 

The  “whole”  is  a stanza  from  the  “Psalm  of  Life,”  by  Long- 
fellow : 

“ Life  is  real  ! Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul." 

1.  .lodge  Tourgee’s book,  A Fbo/’s  Krrand.  2..  Charles  Dickens’s 
book,  Little  Dorrit.  3.  Longfellow.  4.  David,  the  ancient  poet. 
5.  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney’s  book,  Sights  and  Insights.  6.  American 
Poet  Whittier.  7.  American  clergyman  and  author,  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale.  8.  Rip  Van  Winkle.  9.  Ursula,  wife  of  “.John  Hali- 


fax.” 10.  Uther,  father  of  Arthur.  11.  “ Solinus.”  12. 

“Flower  of  the  Poets.”  13.  Statius,  Roman  Poet. 

A.  D.  B.,  Boltanville,  Wis. 

Credit  also  to  Helen  M.  Woodcock,  Batavia,  N.  Y. ; M.  B.  A. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  : and  Harry  Starks,  Riverton,  Mason  Co.,  Mich. 


‘iLZ.  Lriven  x“  y=  i,  and  x 


ooive  tue  equations. 


(1)  + y = 7 ; 

• (2)  X -f  = 11 . 

(3)  x2  + y - 3 =4 

(4)  X + - 2 = 9 

(5)  y — 3 = 4 — x2 

(6)  X — 2 = 9 — y2 

(7)  2 — X = y'^  — 9 

y , ( 1 


y-3  _ 

2 + 

(9)  2 - x = y2-9; 

y 3 


(8)  i:i^  = 2-x; 

(9) 

(10) 


(ll)^^-^=y._c 


(13)  y2  - 


2 -f  X ^ I 2 (2  -f  x) 


3 

2-t-x 

1 


^ I 2 (2  -f  X)  5 ’ 

y - 2^x)  = ^ “ ‘^2 +“x)  ' 

(15) y  = 3;  (17)  x^  = 7 — y = 7 — 3 = 4 

(16) x2  + y = 7;  (18)x=±2. 

Supt.  S.  L.  Lutz,  Hicksville,  0. 


QUERIES. 

418.  How  long  will  a copying  pad  last,  and  how  is  it  prepared  to 
receive  a new  copy  ? 

419.  What  states  beside  Rhode  Island  require  qualifications  of 
any  kind,  of  voters  ? 

420.  How  would  you  parse  or  diagram  like  in  the  sentence,  “ He 
defends  his  post  like  a hero  ?” 

421.  Find  the  rate  at  which  the  interest  of  $35.50  for  4 vrs  5 
mo.,  26  da.  is  .$7,373. 

422.  In  Bancroft’s  Life  of  Washington  it  is  stated  that  Generals 
Sullivan,  Sterling,  and  Woodhull  were  captured  by  the  British  at 
the  battle  of  Long  Island  ; if  so,  how  were  they  regained  by  the 
Americans  ? 

423.  Should  we  say  anybody  else's,  or  anybody's  else?  Why  ? 

424.  What  two  English  prelates  have  sought  to  become  the  ab- 
solute power  in  England,  and  to  subordinate  the  state  to  the  ehurch  ? 

425.  Where  was  “ Liberty  Bell,”  in  Philadelphia,  cast  ? How 
and  when  did  it  get  cracked  ? 

426.  Four  years  ago,  a son’s  age  was  equal  to  of  his  father’s  : 
three  years  hence  it  will  be  f of  his  father’s.  Required  the  age  of 
each. 

427.  Give  a solution  of  the  following  problem  by  arithmetic  : 
The  head  of  a fish  was  9 in.  long ; its  tail  was  as  long  as  its  head 
and  half  of  its  body ; and  its  body  was  as  long  as  its  head  and 
tail  together.  How  long  was  the  fish  ? 

428.  What  was  the  cause  of  Ponce  de  Leon’s  “ disgrace”  ? 

429.  Were  the  mandata  which  Cmsar  sent  to  Ariovistus,  written 
or  verbal  ? Could  Ariovistus  read  ? 

430.  LITERARY  ENIGMA. 

My  whole,  composed  of  157  letters,  is  some  good  advice  by  an 
nglish  author,  probibly  famiUtr  co  miuv  school  oliild-ou 

My  151,  127,  15,  55,  131  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Alden. 

My  17,  74,  71,  145,  11,  106,  116,  150,  108,  100,  129,  144  17, 
22,  61,  93  is  one  of  her  books. 

My  37,  14,  .53,  17,  69,  122,  91  is  a book  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

My  18,  77,  146,  125,  121,  93,  131  is  one  of  the  ancient  classics. 

My  100,  107,  114,  11.3,  73  is  the  author  of  the  above. 

^ My  11,  29,  19,  18,  30,  27,  25,  26,  8,  g,  21  is  a poem  by  a-, 
English  authoress. 

My  2.  86,  74,  z,  52,  32,  31,  34,  89,  32,  60,  63,  97,  98,  !)!), 
1.30,  144,  40,  17,  111,  87,  66,  g is  the  authoress  referred  to. 

My  61,  73,  .39,  60,  104,  108  is  an  American  poet. 

My  45,  46,  .52,  .5.3,  86,  107,  56,  57,  64,  67,  73  85,  106,  108. 

1 10  is  the  author  of  .lane  Eyre. 
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One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  iu  the  past  in  this 
country,  in  the  way  of  the  progress  and  adoption  of  the 


The  KlfERGARTEli. 

THE  LIVELY  GROCERS.* 

BY  ELEANOR  BEEBE,  BLIND  INST.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY, 

We  are  lively  grocers. 

Busy  all  the  day 

Selling,  buying,  weighing,  filling. 

Working  away ; 

Pure  shall  all  our  goods  be. 

Prices  always  fair ; 

Call  on  us,  and  we  will  quickly 
Serve  you  with  care. 

II. 

I ana  scooping  sugar, 

Putting  up  sonae  tea. 

Weighing  butter, — cheese  I’m  cutting, — 

Fine  eggs  have  we, — 

Measuring  potatoes. 

Syrup  jugs  I fill ; 

Rolling  barrels,  changing  money, — 

Making  out  a bill. 

(Repeat  Part  I.) 

.Part  I.  is  sung  in  concert.  Part  II.  the  children  sing  in  turn,  with 
appropriate  motions. 


THE  HEART  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

How  should  the  heart  of  a little  child  be  ? 

As  pure  as  the  lily  that  blooms  on  the  lea. 

As  clear  as  the  dews  from  the  heavens  that  fall. 

As  true  as  the  mirror  that  hangs  on  the  wall. 

As  fresh  as  the  fountain,  as  gay  as  the  lark 

That  trills  out  its  song  ’twixt  the  day  and  the  dark. 

As  glad  as  the  angels,  when  soaring  they  fly 

On  the  bright  wings  of  love  to  their  home  in  the  sky. 


Colored  crayon  is  an  important  factor  in  a kinder- 
garten. 

Definiteness  of  purpose  is  as  necessary  in  the  kinder- 
garten as  in  the  schoolroom  ; aimlessness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  exercises  in  the  former  leads  to  lack  of  stability  of 
character  and  inability  to  embrace  school-work  when  kin- 
dergarten days  draw  to  a close. 

Pictures  and  blackboard  sketches  are  very  important 
aids  in  the  instruction  of  young  children.  In  early  child- 
hood the  eye  is  a more  prominent  channel  of  knowledge, 
even  than  the  ear ; things  rather  than  words,  at  this  stage, 
are  the  instruments  of  instruction. 

Mrs.  Louisa  P.  Hopkins,  in  her  recent  address  before 
the  Massachusetts  Teachers’  Association,  emphasized  the 
principles  of  the  kindergarten,  and  said  that  in  early 
childhood  the  germs  of  character  are  set.”  This  is  the 
time  to  direct  the  tendencies  of  both  mind  and  heart,  and 
to  prepare  the  soul  to  welcome  truth  and  goodness,  to  lay 
deep  the  foundations,  on  which  the  future  character  may 
be  built  in  beauty  and  strength. 


principles  and  methods  of  the  true  kindergarten,  as  de- 
veloped by  Froebel  and  his  faithful  disciples,  has  been 
the  want  of  prepaiation  of  many  who  have  assumed  to  do 
the  work  of  the  ‘■^Kindergarten”  No  one  can  teach 
well  what  she  does  not  know  thoroughly.  The  child  is  to 
be  developed  by  this  system,  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually,  by  means  of  symbols,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  unity,  which  will  result  in  harmonious  develop- 
ment, leading  to  unconscious  activity  of  all  his  natural 
powers.  The  simple  statement  of  the  theory  and 
demands  of  this  education,  involving  as  it  does  the 
discipline  of  the  will,  the  culture  of  the  intellect  and  the 
building  of  symmetrical  character,  would  seem  to  be 
sufficient  to  warn  any  one  from  undertaking  such  a work, 
who  does  not  understand  its  aims  and  high  purposes. 
Observation,  and  the  testimony  of  many  reliable  wit- 
nesses, confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  very  many  have 
undertaken  this  work  who  lack  a comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  its  principles  and  methods. 

A KINDERGARTEN  STORY.  — THE  LITTLE 
FAIRIES. 

BY  MISS  J.  B.  F.,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A LARGE,  round,  red  apple  lay  on  a fruit-stand, 
temptingly  near  to  where  Johnnie  had  stood  all  day 
with  his  bundle  of  papers  under  his  arm.  Johnnie  had 
not  always  lived  in  the  city  and  sold  papers  in  the  street. 

He  could  remember  when  he  lived  in  the  country,  and 
had  as  many  apples  as  he  wanted  that  grew  on  their  own 
farm,  and  he  thought  he  knew  a great  deal  about  them. 
He  knew  so  much  that  had  any  one  asked  him  he  would 
have  told  them  that  this  particular  one  was  a Baldwin, 
and  would  have  added,  “ A splendid  one,  too.” 

But  there  was  something  about  it  that,  as  much  as 
Johnnie  knew,  he  never  guessed,  for  away  in  the  heart  of 
it  there  were  ten  little  fairies  that  were  only  waiting  for 
the  chance  to  do  something  wonderful. 

Fortunately  some  one  knew  they  were  there,  and  was 
willing  to  help  them. 

While  Johnnie  was  still  watching  the  apple  and  crying 
his  papers  to  the  passers  by,  a lady  came  along  and 
bought  it,  saying,  “ It  will  be  just  the  thing  for  my  little 
boy  to  take  to  kindergarten  to-morrow  for  his  lunch.” 
When  the  teacher  saw  it  the  next  day  she  said,  “ It  is 
such  a nice  apple  we  will  save  the  seeds  and  plant  them.” 
The  little  seeds  were  very  glad  when  she  said  this,  for 
they  thought,  Now  the  little  fairies  that  are  in  us  can 
grow  and  be  something.” 

So  the  teacher  put  them  down  in  some  dark  earth  in  a 
pot,  for  the  little  fairies  cannot  stand  much  light  at  first, 
and  gave  them  a drink  every  day,  for  they  are  very 
thirsty  little  j>eople.  Did  not  those  little  fairies  giow  . 
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Why  they  could  almost  feel  themselves  getting  larger  and 
larger,  and  by  and  by  they  were  so  strong  that  they 
burst  open  the  doors  of  their  little  brown  houses. 

They  had  never  been  able  to  do  this  before,  they  had 
been  so  small,  but  now  they  felt  strong  enough  to  do  any- 
thing. But  when  they  opened  the  door  it  was  dark,  and 
they  could  not  see  which  way  to  go  ; hut  they  kept  push- 
ing around  till  they  found  a place  where  the  earth  was 
softer.  Then  there  was  a little  more  pushing,  and  grow- 
ing a little  taller,  till  at  last  each  one  came  right  out  into 
the  air  and  sunshine. 

At  first  they  could  hardly  see,  the  light  was  so  bright, 
but  as  they  became  used  to  it  they  began  to  look  around ; 
but  they  looked  at  each  other  more  thau  at  anything  else, 
for  each  one  had  come  out  a slender  little  body,  with  a 
pair  of  light  green  wings. 

You  may  be  sure  the  children  of  the  kindergarten  were 
glad  when  they  saw  them  coming  up,  for  they  had  waited 
a long  time  for  them. 

When  the  little  fairies  had  admired  themselves  they 
began  to  look  around,  and  then  they  saw  how  much 
smaller  they  were  than  the  plants  near  them.  For  a 
long  time  they  did  nothing  but  grow  day  and  night  until 
they  became  so  large  they  had  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
pots  and  planted  in  the  ground.  If  you  want  to  know 
what  the  little  fairies  became  whe:<  they  were  older,  go 
into  the  country  some  beautiful  May-day.  There  you 


will  see  large  bunches  of  pink  and  white  blossoms,  which 
the  farmers  call  apple  trees  infull  bloom,  but  which  you 
and  I know  are  the  little  fairies  grown  up. 

STICK-LAYING. 

[From  Froebel’s  Kindergartenwesen.] 

BY  LUCY  WHEELOCK,  BOSTON. 

ET  us  enter,  dear  reader,  a Froebel  kindergarten. 
Here  we  shall  find  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  children 
seated  at  long  tables.  They  greet  us  with  a song  of  wel- 
come : 

“ We  greet  you ! we  greet  you ! 

And  gladly  welcome  you.” 

The  kinder gdrtnerin.—^^  The  children  are  right.  I join 
in  the  welcome.  You  have  come  at  the  right  time,  for 
we  are  just  beginning  a new  play.” 

“That  is  well.  Be  seated,  dear  reader.  Here  is  room 
for  us.” 

The  kindergdrtnerin~^‘’l  am  only  afraid  that  the  play 
may  seem  too  insignificant  and  simple  to  you.  We  are 
beginning  the  stick-laying.  I was  just  taking  out  one 
stick  as  you  entered.” 

“Very  good.  We  have  come  at  exactly  the  right  time, 
as  you  said ; for  everything  of  consequence,  if  one  traces 
it  to  its  beginning  proceeds  almost  always  from  the  insig- 


U|mnrn  badlam’s  aids  to  number. 

nU  III  DU  III  Teachers'  Edition.  1 to  10.  Oral 

Work.  26  cards  with  concise  directions..  Prepared  to  aid  pupils  in 
sight-work  with  objects,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a definite  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  number.  They  call  for  intelligent  ex- 
pression of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  questions  upon  the 
back  of  each  card  will  suggest  to  the  teacher  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  pupils.  luti-oductiou  price,  '.iO  ctM. 


BADLAM’S  AIDS  TO  NUMBER.  Pupils'  Edi- 
tion. Written  Work,  1 — 10.  This  serves  as  a sup- 
plement to  the  Teachers’  Edition  ; and  furnishes  in  a neatly  bound 
pamphlet  duplicates  of  the  groups  of  objects  found  in  the  Teachers’ 
edition,  with  an  abundance  of  material  for  slate  work,  as  a means  of 
teaching  the  written  expression  for  the  oral  work  with  which  the 
pupils  have  become  familiar. 


THE  DU  SHANE  DRILL  TABLET.  Consists  of  a series  of  neatly  and  firmly  bound  cardboard 

leaves  or  tablets,  set  in  a wooden  case,  so  that  they  may  be  rapidly  raised  or  dropped  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  On  each  leaf  is 
printed  in  bold  type  two  figures.  All  the  possible  combinations  of  the  nine  digits  are  thus  given,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  learns  to 
read  at  sight  the  sum,  difference,  product,  or  quotient  of  any  possible  combination  of  digits,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  becoming  an 
expert  accountant.  Introduction  price,  .83.00.  Smd  for  full  descriptive  circular. 


D.  C.  HEATH  & CO.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Important  Reprint, 

The  Orbis  Pictus 

OF 

JOHN  AMOS  COMENIUS. 

All  the  more  than  150  cuts  reproduced  without  the  change 
of  a line,  by  Photography.  Price,  .’flli.OO.  ” 

Cloth,  large  paper,  gilt  top,  other  edges  uncut.  Pp.  2.32.  Sent 
by  return  mail. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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nificant,  and  the  manifold  from  the  simple,  even  the  | 
heavenly  from  the  earthly,  because  it  contains  the  heavenly  j 
in  itself.  I always  think  of  this  when  my  boy  cuts  his 
reed  flute  in  the  spring,  and  then  I go  to  church  and  hear 
the  great  organ  and  the  choral,  and  see  as  altar-piece  the 
picture  of  the  holy  Cecilia  gazing  enraptured  toward 
heaven.  This  is  because  the  purely  simple  and  childlike 
leads  in  its  steady  imfjlding  to  a heavenly  fulfilment. 
Our  visit  to  the  kindergarten  to-day  will  not  prove  this 
to  us,  indeed ; but  it  is  a beginning.  I am  sorry  to  have 
detained  you  so  long,  dear  kindergiirtnerin.  Pray  con- 
tinue.” 

K, “ Ready  children,  one,  two,  three. 

Ready  for  our  work  are  we.” 

“What  have  I in  my  hand.'"’  Children. — “A  little 
stick.”  “ How  does  it  look  ? ” C.— “ Straiglit  and  long.” 

“ Do  you  know  any  other  things  which  are  straight  and 
long  ? ” C. — “ Yes  ; that,  that,”  etc. 

K, — “ Notice  what  you  can,  and  later  you  shall  show 
me.  What  is  my  stick  doing  ?”  (She  places  it  vertically 
on  the  table.)  C.— “ It  stands.”  “ Do  you  know  other 
things  which  are  straight  and  standing?”  C.  — “Yes; 
that,  and  that.”  “ Soon  you  shall  show  me.  Now  what 
is  my  stick  doing  ? ” (She  places  it  horizontally  on  the 
table.)  C. — “It  is  lying.”  “Do  you  know  other  things 

which  are  straight  and  lie  ? ” C. — “ Yes,  yes.” 


“ You  shall  now  have,  every  one,  a new,  smooth  stick 
to  play  with.”  The  sticks  are  distributed  by  several 
children.  “ You  may  all  think  of  what  your  stick  reminds 
you  ; of  what  it  is  a picture.  My  stick  is  a tape-needle.” 

I As  the  kindergiirtnerin  says  this,  she  lays  her  stick  on  the 
table  ' saying,  “What  do  I see  in  this  stick?”  All. — 

] ‘A  tape-needle.”  To  the  first  child. — “And  you?”  “A, 
darning-needle.”  The  kindergiirtnerin  lays  a second  stick 
near  the  first  j | and  repeats,  “a  darning-needle.”  “What 
do  you  see  in  this  stick?”  All. — “A  darning-needle.” 

1 So  the  work  was  continued  until  twenty  or  more  sticks 
were  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

“ Now  we  will  see  whether  we  can  remember  all  these 
things.  You  must  all  see  that  yours  is  not  forgotten.” 
As  the  sticks  are  indicated  the  children  say,  “A  tape- 
needle  ; a darning-needle ; a match;  a slate-pencil ; a whip 
a ruler  ; a lead  pencil ; a pin  ; a cane  ; a candle,”  etc. 

“ Can  you  now  show  me  where  each  object  lies  ? ” 
“ Yes  ! yes  I ” “ Who  has  the  match  ? ” “ I.”  “ Where 

is  it  ? ” “ Here.”  “ Who  has  the  round  of  a ladder  ? ” 

“ I,”  and  so  on. 

And  now  the  believing  reader  has  the  confirmation  of 
his  belief,  and  the  doubter,  the  proof  that  from  the  sepa- 
rate and  indIHdual  in  the  kindergarten  proceeds  the  man- 
ifold, one  might  almost  say  from  nothing  comes  some- 
thing. At  the  beginning  each  child  had  hardly  one  clear 
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S U M E R. 


SCHOOL  OF  FBDAOOeY. 


TtLX*oc 

Board  from  $5.00  to  $8.00. 
Tuition  lower  than  any  other 
first-class  school. 


3. 


---  f roxxi  jTXly  lO  to 

For  particulars  address  I BEST, 

Pres.  EDWIN  SHEPARD,  77  Court  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  BECREATION, 

Sec.  a.  H.  KELLEY,  Chapman  School,  Boston.  | and  STUDY. 


AUSTIN  C.  APGAR, 

On  Botany  and  Natural  History, 

FOR  THRFE  WEEKS. 


E.  E.  WHITE,  LL.D.. 

Hn  Psychology  and  Pedagogy^ 

FOR  TUREE  AVEEKS. 

THIRTEEN  DEPARTMENTS -FIRST-CLASS  INSTRUCTION- FROM  PRIMARY  TO  COLLEGE  WORK. 

LARKIN  DUNTON  LL.D  , Headmaster  of  Boston  Normal  School,  | Dr.  .JEROME  ALLEN,  Professor  of  Pedagogv  in  Univer.sity  of 
in  writing  to  llr.  K^ley  says:  1 congrMulate  you  and  your  associates  New  York,  says:  " Aslmry  Park  is  the  best  place  in  the  United  States 

,.„Vt,o  snepps;<s  of  the  Summer  School  of  Pedagogy  at  Asbury  Park  last  for  a summer  school.”  . ^ . 

summer  If  111  hke  that,  the  more  we  have  of  JOHN  ORUIKSHANK.  LL.D,  says:  “I  appreciate  beyond  what 

them  and  the  target  they  are  the  better  for  the  profession.  You  have  mere  words  can  tell,  the  noble  and  most  excellent  work  you  have  uii- 
iiiy  hearty  indorsement  of  the  past  and  my  best  wishes  for  the  future.”  1 oertaken.” 


The  Island  Summer  School,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 

bletmnth:  ansval  session. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS : Three  Weeks,  July  16  tO  Aug.  3,  1S88. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS:  Five  Weeks,  July  16  to  Aliff.  17,  1888. 

TWENTY  DEPARTMENTS  THIRTY  INSTRUCTORS. 


THE  OI.HEST  of  the  Summer  Schools 
and  THE  BEST. 


OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

THE  VERY  BEST  LOCATION. 


Low  price  for  board  and  for  tuition  ; the  finest  equipment,— large  buildings  of  its  own  ; the  best  organized  for  real  work,  with 
eminent  specialists  as  instructors.  Send  for  full  circulars  of  information,  to 

BEINJAMIIV  W.  PFTlVAiU,  BiiMineHN  A;;cnt,  Jaiunicn  Plain,  Mass. 
Or  to  WII.I.IAM  A.  MO  WRY,  ProsidcnJ  50  Bioiiiliel.1  Slicel,  Boston,  Mass. 
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icture  in  his  mind ; now  he  has  twenty  or  more  made 
utwardly  \dsible  and  named.  Have  you  noticed  how 
eagerly  each  child  watched  the  others  to  see  that  no  one 
mentioned  what  he  had  in  mind  ? It  would  he  easy  to 
increase  the  twenty  representations  by  twenty  more.  Into 
what  different  directions  and  phases  of  life  has  the  child 
been  led  ? It  always  seems  to  me  when  I visit  a kinder- 
garten that  I come  out  again  as  a pupil.  So  I have 
learned  something  to-day.  And  what  is  it  ? I have  felt, 
first,  that  the  memory  and  faculty  of  representation  are 
essentially  quickened  by  this  occupation,  and  long-forgotten 
pictures  reappear  in  full  freshness  and  life.  Secondly, 
the  power  of  comparison  is  exercised,  similar  things  un- 
consciously arranging  themselves  together.  Thirdly,  the 
circle  of  ideas  and  perceptions  is  enlarged.  Lastly,  the 
power  of  perception  and  comprehension  is  sharpened. 


You  must  have  a large,  low  table  for  young  children. 
It  is  worth  more  than  a blackboard. 


TEACHING  PATIENCE. 

MOHN  HITZ  tells  of  an  admirable  method  of  teach- 
Ql  ing  patience.  The  teacher  has  upon  the  walls  of  the 
room  two  mottoes,  — “ Patience,”  printed  in  bold,  il- 
luminated type  ; “ Imp.a.tience,”  in  irregularly  set  black 
type;  “Selfishness”  and  ‘‘Unselfishness”;  “ Or- 
der ” and  ‘-Disorder.” 

“ Lucy,”  said  the  teacher,  speaking  to  a restless  little 
girl,  “ what  is  the  matter  ? Why  do  you  make  such  faces 
at  your  brother  Charley  ? ” The  child  replied,  “ Oh, 
Miss  Julia,  he  is  so  dreadfully  stupid  about  the  example 
you  gave  us  to  do.  Why,  I'e  has  not  commenced  sub- 
tracting yet,  and  here  all  the  rest  of  us  have  finished.” 
The  leacher  excused  herself  and  went  to  Charley’s  desk 
to  see  what  he  was  doing,  and  being  satisfied  he  was  doing 
the  best  he  could,  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  but  be  sure 
he  was  right.  On  reaching  her  desk  she  simply  said, 
‘*  All  who  have  finished  the  example  will  now  please  look 


WANTED  — LADY  TEACHERS. 

Lady  teachers  should  not  forget  that  though  the  Teachers’  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  Street,  Chicago, 
have  filled  the  largest  positions  to  be  had,  and  placed  many  men  in  Superintendencies  and  in  College  chairs,  it  has 
always  done  more  work  for  lady  teachers  than  any  other  agency  in  the  United  States.  More  ladies  have  found  first- 
class  positions  through  them  rhar-  by  any  other  means.  It  will  pay  Piimary  and  Grammar  teachers  who  wish  to  secure 
salary  ranging  from  $600  to  $lOO0  to  write  to  this  agency,  and  learn  what  they  are  doing.  They  have  just  opened 
branches  in  N.  Y.  City,  at  234  Broadway,  and  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  “ Germania  Bank  Building.”  Address  for 
circulars,  Orville  Brewer,  170  State  Street,  Chicago. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


FROM  THE  UNION  SIGNAL  (Dec.  22,  1887). 


A NNO  UN  CEMENTS. 


Official  Orqan  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Published  for  the  Society  by  the 
Woman’s  Temperance  Publication  Association. 


Some  time  ago  Tub  Eclectic  Guide  to  Health  was  sent  us  to 
examine.  We  liked  tlie  book,  but  remembering  previous  scorings  re- 
ceived for  expressing  our  licnest  opinion  in  a similar  case,  we  deter- 
mined  to  submit  this  book  to  those  whose  judgment  and  fairness  can-  ^ 
not  be  questioned.  We  tlierefore  placed  it  in  tlie  hands  of  a lady  phy- 
sician of  the  strongest  possible  temperance  principles,  and  wlio  is  fur- 
ther fitted  for  the  task  liy  years  of  successful  teacliing  before  she 
studied  her  profession,  being  thus  prepared  to  judge  of  its  adaptability 
to  tlie  school  room.  She  says; 

“ The  ‘ Eclectic  Guide  to  Health'  is  n-ell  suited  to  meet  the  highest 
aims  and  hopes  of  the  IV.  C.  T.  U.  in  introilucin//  into  our  public 
schools  a textbook  teaching  the  pathological  effect  of  alcohol  upon  all 
the  living  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  simple,  clear,  and  decisive  in  its 
statements  ; extreme,  yet  not  to  incite  antagonism  ; well  adaiited  to 
the  child  mind.  It  teaches  not  only  what  is  detrimental  to  nealtli, 
through  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  but  in  its  sections  on  by-  : 
giene,  and  in  the  Notes,  we  can  learn  what  is  conducive  to  making  a i 
strong  body  and  mind —literally  ‘ a guide  to  health,’ .so  much  needed 
everywhere.  Its  healtli  laws,  it  carried  out  in  actual  life,  will  not  only 
give  us  a childhood  free  from  nervous  diseases,  but  a maturity  of  good  i 
vitality  ; which  means  a new  generation  of  sounder  bodies,  stronger  ! 
minds,  unbroken  wills,  earnest  endeavors ; \n  short,  }ust  the  manhood.  I 
and  womanhood  our  faithful  H'.C.  T.  U.  effort  sure  dimiwi  to  secure.” 

A trained  nurse  in  a leading  hospital,  formerly  a teaclief,  to  whom  it  I 
was  submitted,  examined  it  thoroughly,  and  concurs  in  the  doctor’s 
opinion,  saving  among  other  things;  The  Teinnerauce  i>art  is  decisive, 
clear,  and  practical.  I detect  no  ‘ uncertain  sound,’  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  no  useless  tirades  wliich  would  be  i|iiite  out  of  iilace  in  I 
educational  works.  Upon  the  wliole,  it  is  a book  I should  like  to  have  I 
for  my  scliolars,  if  I had  any  book  for  beginners.”  I’liblished  by  Van 
Antwerp,  IJkagu,  & Co.,  Cincinnati.  I 


Revised  ai»d  Improved  Edition  of  Andrews’s 
Manual  of  tlie  Constitution. 

A Manual  of  the  Constitution  ol  the  United  States,  for  instruction  of 
American  Youth  in  the  Duties,  Obligations,  and  Rights  of  Citizenship. 
Ly  L.  W.  Andrews.  LL.D.,  Marietta  College.  New  Edition,  Revised 
to  date  by  the  Author,  thoroughly  adapted  to  grammar,  high  school, 
and  college  grades  ; re-set  entire  and  printed  from  new  type.  12mo, 
408  pp.,  $1.00.  By  mail,  $1.17. 


Ml  GUFFEY’S  IXATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES. 

For  Third  Reader  Grade;  Familiar  Animals  and  their  Wild 
kindred.  208  pp„  full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  60c. 

For  Fourth  Reader  Grade  : Living  Creatures  of  Water.  Land, 
and  .iir.  208  pp  , full  cloth.  Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price,  50c. 
(Nearly  Ready.) 

ECLECTIC  TEMPERANCE  PHYSIOLOGIES: 

ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH. 

Temperance  Rhysiology.  Introductiou  price,  00  cents  ; Exchange 
price,  .80  cents. 


THE  HOUSE  I LIVE  IIV. 

Prim.  Temperance  I’liysiology.  Introduction  price,  30  cents  ; Ex- 
change price,  18  cents. 

MCGUFFEY’S  ALTERIVATE  SPELLER. 

By  W.  B. Watkins,  D.D.,  including  Language  Lessons;  lessons  per- 
taining to  the  origin,  structure,  sound,  and  meaning  of  words ; grouped 
objects,  synonyms,  dictation  exercises,  etc  ; conimoii  errors  in  spell- 
ing. proniinciatioii,  and  use  of  words  pointed  out.  12nio,  00  pj).  Intro- 
duction and  sample  copy  price.  12  cents. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG,  & CO.,  Publishers, 

131  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati ; 28  Band  St.,  .Vciv  torh.  C.  I'.  STEAICIS,  .v.  E.  Ayem.  8 llaivlcj  St.,  Boston, 
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at  one  of  our  mottoes,” — pointing  to  the  pla(!ards,  “and  ; 
write  the  one  they  like  best  below  their  wotk,  and  then  | 
ar,t  wp  to  it  until  Charley  finishes  his  task.’  Lucy 
subsided,  abashed.  I went  and  looked  over  their  slates  ; 
not  one  had  written  “ Impatience,”  neither  did  any  one 
after  that  manifest  impatience  pending  Charley  s an- 
nouncement that  he  had  finished. 


Go  TO  San  Francisco  via  tiik  Union  Pacific  Railway 
without  fail.  It  is  the  mail  line  for  Australia,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  carries  the  United  States  Overland  Mail,  which  guarantees 
prompt  service  and  certain  connections.  It  will  enable  you  to  take 
a through  sleeper  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  and  you  can  do  this 
in  no  other  way.  It  takes  you  via  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  It 
is  by  far  the  shortest  line.  It  has  everything  that  can  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  It  takes  in  the  wonderful  beauties 
of  the  Echo  and  the  Weber  Canon. 

Send  for  information  to  R.Tenbroeck,  2S7  Broadway,  New  York 


City  ; W.  S.  Condell,  200  Washington  St.,  Boston  ; J.  S.  Tebbets 
or  E.  L.  Lomax,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Have  you  noticed  the  offer  made  by  the  Teachers’  Co-operative 
Association,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  of  $15  to  the  teacher  finding 
the  largest  number  of  grammatical  errors  in  their  pamphlet  of  testi- 
monials? They  also  offer  $10  to  the  one  finding  the  second  largest 
number,  and  $5  to  the  teacher  finding  the  third  largest.  They  will 
send  a copy  of  the  pamphlet  free  to  any  teacher.  This  will  give 
teachers  a good  opportunity  to  test  practically  their  knowledge  of 
grammar. 

CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loathsome  disease. 
Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found  a 
prescription  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death. 
Any  sufferer  from  this  dreadful  disease,  sending  a self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  212  East  9th  St., 
New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge. 


CONSUMPTION  SURELY  CURED. 

To  Hie  Editor  .—Please  inform  your  readers  that  I have  a positive 
remedy  for  the  above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands  of 
hopeless  cases  have  been  permanently  cured.  I shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  who  have  con- 
sumption if  they  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 

Respectfully,  T.  A.  SLOCUM.  M.C..  181  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


All  who  feel  tired  or  languid,  and  become  easily  fatigued,  and  have  not  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  study;  all  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  their  lessons  or  remember  them; 
all  who  are  Jtervous,  especially  those  who  are  peevish  and  sleep  badly;  in  short,  all  whose  brains  and  nerv^ 
require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY’S  VITALIZLU 
PHOSPHITES.  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosphfte,  not  a Laboratory  Phosphdite. 

56  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 


Recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  36  States,  and  by 
College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


jading 


Webster  has  3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illustrations  than  are  found  in 

been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Purcliases  have  he^n  made  schools.  Neaily  all  the  school 
books  used  are  based  on  Webster.  Oet  tllC  Oest. 

Piihlislicd  by  O.  & €.  ITIEUHIA.TI  & €0.,  Sin  ingficld,  fflass.,  U.S.  


It  has 


THE  BEST 

INVESTMENT 

For  the  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Profes- 
sional or  Public  Fibrary,  is  a 

copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  Webster’s  Unabridged. 
Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A Dictionary 

of  118.000  Words,  .8000  pTigravings, 

A Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  2.5,000  places 

A Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  sav' : - Webster's  Unabridged  is  recognized  as 
Standard  Aiitliority  in  the  court  over  winch  I 
preside.” 

Hon.  Thos.  E.  Benedict,  Public  Printer,  Govern 
meut  Printing  Office.  Washington,  says  : " Webster 
wdl  continue  to  be  the  Standard  in  the  use  of  the 
Englisli  language  in  this  office.” 
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Prang’  Educational  Co., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 

OCBERIEEHORN’S  Teacliers’A|8iicv, 

\ Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.  Estab.  1856. 
7 East  1 4th  St.,  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHERS  OF 

PRANa’S  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

A System  of  Drawing  used  in  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wiosi 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object-teaching. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Beading. 

PRANG’S  TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association. 
170  State  Street,  Chicago  ; OrviUe  Brewer, 
Manager. 

wn  CCC  FOB  BEGISTKATION.  tinequaled 
11 U ILU  advantages  for  competent  teach- 
ers who  want  actual  service. 

Form  for  stamp.  R.  E.  AVERY. 

American  School  Bureau. 
a West  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Rnnri  TosohDre  i>esiring  to  locate 

UUUU  ICUullClu  klskwhere  the 

Splendidly  illustrated  for  Object- teaching. 

PRANG'S  COLOR  CHART. 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  Schools.  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board. 
^ PRAM  O' S DRAWING  MODELS, 
MANUFACTHBKBS  htPOOL  PENCILS, 

iPKANO’S  SCHOOL  COMPASSES 

INVITED  TO  COKKESPOND  WITH  US.  More 

tlian  one  hundred  of  the  best  scliools  and  col- 
leges secure  their  Teachers  and  Professors 
through  our  Bureau.  Send  at  once  for  circu- 
lars and  blank.  Mention  the  Amebic.vn 
Teachek.  Address 

C J.  ALBERT,  Manager. 

The  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst;  111. 

7 S^mh«m®C?HegS" 

/ I iUlOuDUlD  Apply  Early.  Reg- 
istration fee  S2.00 

For  Catalogues  and  particulars  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY. 

Education.  Nashville,  Venn. 

180  Wabaah  Avenue.  CHICAGO. 

7 Park  Street.  BOSTON 

MRS.  HAILMANN’S 

inn  Embossed  Pictures  and  1.50  Transfer 

I UU  Pictures  all  different,  15c.  CARD  CO., 
Montpelier,  Vt. 

II  PI  1%  WANTEU,  $25  a week  and 

lip  1 expenses  paid.  Steady  work. 

■ New  goods.  Samples  free. 

J.  F.  HILL  & CO  . Augusta,  Maine. 

New  School  Aids  will  assist  in 
coiuluctin-  your  .scliools  in  good 
quiet  order.  Eaclx  set  contuins  210  larirc  beautiful  chromo 
excelBior.  merit  and  credit  cards  elegaiitly  litJxographed  in 
sixty  different  designs,  colors  and  mottoes;  pnee  per  set 
$1 ; half  set  lOK  cards  .joc.  J^irge  set  samples  pretty  chromo 
day  school  reward,  prize,  fiiie  gilt  cards  ami  teaclicrs’ 
Hcliool  supplies  20c.  Price  list  and  few  samples  free;  all 
postpaid  by  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please  send  a 
trial  order.  A.  J.  FOUCII  & CO.,  'WAKKEN,  PA. 

MimM  Triii  Scliool 

This  school  offers  superior  advantages  to 
ladies  who  desire  lo  become  Kindergartuers. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

Mbs.  Eudoka  H.vtlmann, 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

A New  Plan  for  Work  in  Primary  Arithmetic. 

JDRIIjL,  CJISlMfS. 


WENTWORTH  & REED’S  FIRST  STEPS  IN  NUMBER. 


In  obedience  to  what  has  seemed  like  a general  demand,  the  pub- 
lishers have  issued  the  PUPILS’  EDITION  of  WeiltWOrth  & 
Reed’s  First  Steps  in  \umber  in  a new  form.  Cards  of  tinted 
bristol  board  are  used  instead  of  paper,  and  the  cards  are  sold  separ- 
ately instead  of  being  bound  together.  The  first  card  gives  pages 
1 and  2 ; the  second,  pages  3 and  4 ; and  so  on  through  the  book. 
Having  a copy  of  the  book  itself,  any  teacher  cau  order  exactly 
the  parts  he  wishes  his  class  to  use,  and  have  to  pay  for  nothing  else. 

TIIK  I»11TCX:8 

Are  5 cents  for  10  cards,  subject  to  the  following  discounts:  lOpercent. 
for  sinele  orders  of  lo  to  inn  cards,  15  per  cent  for  100  to  500,  20  per  cent 
for  over  r.no.  Postage  will  be  additional,  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  10 
cards.  'Orders  cannot  bo  filled  for  less  than  in  cards,  and  with  small 
orders  it  will  be  necessary  lo  send  (■a^h. 

'Wentwoi'tli’ts  Ctjrr-ammai* 


Manchestfr,  N.  H.,  Dec.  it,  18«7. 

At  the  opening  of  our  city  schools  in  September  last,  we  introduced, 
Wentworth  and  Heed's  “First  Steps  in  Number”  for  all  first  and 
second  year  classes.  Use  of  the  work  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to 
all  here  concerned  ; but  I am  very  glad  to  note  an  improvement  by  the 
issue  of  pages  < f the  “ Pupils’  Edition”  in  card  form. 

The  issue  of  tlie  pages  ni  this  form  suggests  four  advantages  : — 

1.  Youngest  pupils,  wlio  would  soon  tire  of  a hook,  and  therefore 
perliaps  misuse  it,  can  be  furnished  with  fresh  work— a new'  card  - as 
often  as  necessary. 

2,  As  muiiher  w'ork  is  generany  put  upon  tlie  blackboard  for  yonng- 
est  pupils,  through  lack  of  such  means  a.s  you  now  provide.  Ihe  eye 
freiiuently  becomes  injured  by  a constant  change  of  its  focus  in  looking 
back  and  forth  from  board  to  slate.  Use  of  the  cards  will  obviate  botli 
weariness  of  the  eye  and  danger  to  it, 

3.  Much  ;time  may  be  saved  for  oilier  work  to  tlie  teacher  who  lias  to 
write  tlie  number  work  upon  tlie  board. 

4,  Expense  is  lessened  by  tlie  opportunity  to  buy  for  a given  class 
only  tliose  pages  it  would  use, 

WM,  E,  15UCK,  Superintendent. 

Scliool  Ai*ithiiietic.  70  cents. 


.1  i;  f-4  'r  I*  tJ  II  I ,<-J  II  IT  I>  : 

NXJ3T.Ti  FjR  STOUT  KH.  Rv  Miss  L,  .J,  Woodward.  .Supplementary  work  in  pi  imary  aritlmietic.  Teach- 
ers’ and  introductioii  jirice,  40  ceiiis. 

I*  ILGRTj^f S 1*(JRT  TylJVS,  Ry  IMis.s  N,  Moore.  True  stories  of  tlie  early  history  of  New  Kng- 

land,  IllustratKl  witli  majis  and  pictures.  Teaclieis’  and  introduction  juice,  00  cents. 


GINN  & COMPANY,  Pllblislicr.s,  Ro.ston,  »w  York,  and  ('liicago. 
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Paysom,  Dunton  & Scribner’s 


STEEL  PENS 


FOREIGN 

MANUFACTURE 


CAREFUL 
SELECTIONS 

No.  . T . 84  cents  “per  gross  I No.  115,  School,  • 84  cents  per  gross 

No.  217.  Intermediate,  ...  84  cents  per  gross  No.  215,  Half  Stub, 60  cents  per  gross 

No.  317,  Commercial,  . . . C4  cents  per  gross  ! No.  3x5.  Falcon,  . 60  cents  per  gross 

These  pens  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  material,  finish  of  points, 

Inclose  six  cents,  and  send  for  sample  card,  containing  one  of  each  number. 


CO. 


POTTER,  KNIGHT,  AINSWORTH  c»,rACC^ 

m?mmmmiinniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 

......  E , reliable  CARPENTER  ORGANS. 

X8.-50. 

Only  $30,  Cash  or  Inatallments.  The  Best  School  Organ  in  the  World. 

The  best  Organ  in  the  World  for  the  monon. 

First-class  in  every  particular. 

The  best  material  used. 

The  finest  tone,  greatest  volume. 

Easy  blowing,  quick  responsive  touch. 

Every  Schoolroom  in  the  United  States  should  be  supplied  with  one 
of  these  instruments.  . ^ . 

A written  guarantee  for  eight  years  accompanies  each  Organ.  Write 
for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  further  particulars. 

E.  P.  CARPENTER  COMPANY,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

Refer  by  pei'inission  to  the  publishers  of  this  Journal. 

Tnquiries  from  the  West  and  Northwest  slio^ld  be  addressed  to  our 
Chicago  Office,  307  & 309  Wabash  Ave.,  J.  Howard  Foote,  Manager. 


“ I’ve  Tripd  ’Em.” 

ALL  WHO  HAVE  TEIED 

DIXON’S  3S  PENCILS 

Vouch  for  the  fact  that  these  pencils  have  the 
smoothest,  toughest,  and  most  uniform  leads  of 
any  made. 

They  are  made  in  ten  degrees  of  hardness, 
so  that  any  hand  or  kind  of  work  can  be  suited. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  keep  them,  mention 
American  Teacher,  and  send  16  cts.  for  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 


.JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  jEKSsy  City,  N.  J. 
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Just  Published ! 

Butler’s  Physical  Geography. 

The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years  | Henry  Judd,  Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Ferrill, 
in  meteorology  and  physiography  has  placed  physical  | and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have  placed  Physical  Geography 
geography  among  those  sciences,  a knowledge  of  the  ! in  a leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences, 
elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of  modern  | THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged 
education.  that  the  leading  principles  are  kept  clearly  in  view. 

Recogn'zing  the  important  position  that  physical  ge- j Other  relevant  matter  is  placed  in  foot-notes, 
ography  now  holds  in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatory,  ! THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that 
high,  and  normal  schools,  the  publishers  respectfullv  sub-  I have  yet  appeared  in  a text-book.  They  were  compiled 
mit  BUTLER’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  to  the  I from  the  latest  reports  and  charts  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a text  book  ! Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  ofiSce.  and  the  British 
will  he  at  once  recognized.  I Admiralty. 

It  contains  the  i-esults  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physi-  i The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor 
ography,  meteorology  and  ocean  hydrography.  | J.  W.  Redway,  a specialist  in  Physical  Geography,  an 

Ic  is  based  upon  tlie  researches  of  Huxley.  Tyndall,  | extensive  traveller,  and  a practical  teacher. 


El.  H.  & OO., 

„ 17  & 19  So.  Sixth  St,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

New  England  Agency, 

WM.  H.  HOCKADAY,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Shepard’S  Schoolroom  StencilS. 


(These  outlines  siioy/  in  miniature  -.he  appearance  of  Map  of  North  America  and  IMiscel- 
laneous  Design  Ko.  IdO,  alter  transferring  from  the  Stencil  to  the  board.) 

T llO  l.iltC!>tt  mid  device  yet,  brought  forwanl  as  an  aid  in  leaching  and  illus- 

raiing  Geography,  Physiology,  Reading,  Language  Lessoin,  Writing,  etc. 

These  designs  consist  of  Maps,  Physiology  Charts,  Kolbs  of  Honor,  Birds,  Animabs, 
r lowers,  and  Pictures,  in  endless  variety,  for  ornainentiiig  the  blackboard  and  making  it 
attractive, 

Witli  these  Stencils  the  teacher  is  master  of  the  cravon.  Thev  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  Lilt'likc  Pictiii-m«  willi  mid  riipidity.  No  aitbstic  ability  neces 

sary  ; any  one  can  trai.sler  the  outlines  to  the  hoaid  and  complete  tlie  drawing,  A 1 irge 
and  perfect  map  of  Europe,  24  x dO  inclies.  allowing  all  the  jirominei.t  livers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  large  cities,  can  be  made  in  eight  minutes.  Each  Stencil  can  he  used  an  indelinite 
number  of  times,  and  only  reiiuires  a little  pulverized  chalk  for  immediate  ii.se 

Gr<*:itest  l:ibor-s>:iiiii;;  device  ol'  lli<‘  ;iy:«  for  Tisicliors. 

IImmI  ill  tlioiismidti  of  Mrliools. 

A largo  Map  of  your  own  Stale  and  complete  Catalogue,— over  00  de.sigiis,  — for  only 


10  cents. 


TEACHERS’ 


PURL'SIH.VG 

s ,\ST()I!  Pr.ACI. 


’OMP.VXY, 
,\k\v  Y()i:k. 


INDIANA  KINDERGARTEN 

AND 

Primary  Normal  Training  School. 

This  school  grants,  annually,  fourteen  free 
scholarsliips  and  offers  superior  advantages 
to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergart- 
ners  and  Primary  Teachers. 

For  catalogues  and  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress the  principal, 

Mks.  ELIZA  A.  BLAKEPv, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


KINDERGARTEN  and  School  Supplies. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHOKN  & CO., 

7 East  uth  Street,  . . New  York. 


Musical,  far-sounding,  and  highly 
satisfactory  Bells  for  Scliools, 
Churches,  etc.  MENEELY  & 
CO.,  West  Troy,  JSW.  Estali- 
lished  1826.  Oescriptlou  and 
prices  on  application 


A «;ElVT.»i,  A K«Re  CIIAIVOE.  We 

Will  pay  you  a salary  of  $30  per  week,  or 
allow  a large  coniinissiim  to  sell  our  New  and 
Wonderful  Inventions.  Full  particulars  and 
expensive  ontlit  free.  Address 

L.  1).  .STAPLES.  Supt.,  Portland.  Mich. 


I CURE  FITS! 

I mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a time  and 

then  have  them  return  again.  1 mean  a radical  cure, 
1 have  made  the  disease  of  fits,  KriLKPsy  or  fall- 
iNO  SICKNESS  a lite-lorig  study.  1 warrant  my  rem- 
edy to  cure  t he  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fail- 
ed is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a cure,  Send 
at  once  for  a treatise  and  a free  bottle  of  my  infulli- 
ble  remedy^^Oive  Kxpr^^^  Post  Office,  _ 


H-  ( 


ttOOT,  JVI.  C.,  Pearl  fcit.,  New  York. 


o/ler  ^i004K00  Kewurd  lor  ii 
or  throat  trouble  (luHt  of 

excopio-i.  ),  wkioh  oiiimot  be  relieve 

«»«•>*;’»  -Iii  onci.1 
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OUK  NEW  AKITHMETIC. 

Grx-aHed  Lessons  in  JXnmlxei*. 

Bv  W.  M.  PECK. 

ARE  TOU  FAMILIAR  M ITH  ITS  (iOOI)  POINTS?  jN 

1.  This  hook  Is  intended  to  cover  the  lirst  four  years  in  Arith-  QJ 
is  a simple  arramje  neut  of  interesting  problems,  follow-  ^ 

till  he.  lias  a good  knowledge  of  elementaiy  iinthmetie.  ...  , 

4 The  authors  assume  that  teachers  ''se  reat  objects  in 
connection  with  these  lessons,  and  assert  that  the  book  shou  d 
not  be  placed  in  the  liands  of  tlie  pnpds  t'*' '’'7' mVst  ■■ 
thp  tirst  reader-  that  Under  the  guidance  of  a leachei.  it  is  most  ■■ 
valuable  for  sniiplemeiUtarv  reading  and  mental  work  in  number. 

^ 5 ?t  irdesigS  expand,  strengthen,  and  tl'sciplme  « 

in  an  orderly  and  natural  wav  dealing  with  words,  thonglits.  and  * 
numbers  within  the  eoinprehension  of  the  oliild,  and  to  cultivate  ^ 
tile  powers^ the  order  in  wliich  nature  exercises  ..i 
them,  viz.:  perception,  meniory,  imaginalioii,  reason. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  THIS  BOOK. 


■ - ¥?  T Mt'tcfilf  Siii>ervisoj*  of  I’ulilic  Schools,  IJoston. 

GO  teacher  will  all  tJie  Arithmetic  for  the  pni>ils  i 

heU^eve  the^l^^^^^^  i‘ee<l  to  have  tlieir  work  systematized 

CO  fQi-  them.  They  can  nKppleweut  better  than  they  can  orxgiunte. 

2 From  K.  A.  Slieldon.  Principal  Oswego 

wego,  N.  Y. : " The  subject  matter  in  Our  >ew  '^pOimetic  .8  clearly 

S prlsented.  nicely  graded,  and  expressed  m attractive  language.  It  is 

S an  admirable  bouk  for  primary  schools. 

~c5  of  most  books  oil  tiiis  subject,  ami  is  ^«sed  on  the  best  “{>!’* 

C3  ods.  It  will  be  of  great  belp  to  teachers,  as  heretofore  they  nave  oeeu 
obliged  to  write  the  problems  on  the  blackboard. 

CB  Price,  by  mail,  Teacliers’  Edition,  40  cts.  ; Pupils’ 


Ediliou,  30  cts. 


ruBLisHEn  nv 


A.  LOVELL  and  COMPANY,  16  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 


HAKE  EVERYTHING  IN 


Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 


SCHOOLS, 


COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 


OUlNCy  PeACTlCE  PAPERS.  I FAVORITE  THESIS, 

In  four  series.  I Or  Examination  Tablet. 

Send  for  Price  Lists, 

aM  Salesroom,  59  Duane  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL  TOY  MONEY 


FISHER’S  PATES  T. 

Tlie  only  imitation  or  educational  money  approved 
by  the  U.  S Government. 

Sample  box  bv  mail  for  25  cents  m stamps  nr  fiac 
tioiial  currency  when  the  powers  that  he,  give  it  to  us. 


P FRACTION  DISCS.  ^ 

n I Tlie  latest  and  tlie  best  device  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ineiits  of  fractions.  A complete  solution  ot  tins  pi ob- 
lem.  Sample  by  mail,  witli  explanation  for  12  cents. 

MILTON  BRA.ULEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

gin  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Modern  School  Aids  to  any  Teacher  gratis 


1’  I li  T.  1 i-il  I IT.  I)  - 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  PBVSIOLOGV  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  M.D., 

Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association,  Societe  D’Hygiene,  of 
Fiance,  British  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  etc. 
The  design  of  this  book  is  to  present,  in  as  simple  a manner  as 
possible  such  hygienic  and  physiological  facts  as  are  necessary  to 
give  to  children  a knowledge  of  the  LAWS  OF  HEALTHFUL  LIV- 
ING. So  far  as  possible,  technical  terms  have  been  avoided,  and 
DO  matter  has  been  introduced  which  has  not  practical  reference  to 
the  preservation  of  health.  The  subject  of  NARCOTICS  AND 
Stimulants  receive  due  attention,  and  is  treated  in  such  manner 
as  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  requirements  of  recent  laws  relating  to 
temperance  in  the  public  schools.  The  language,  so  far  as  possible,  is 
Cleiir  and  simple,  and  definitions  and  statements  are  presented  in 
a style  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  their  interest  in  the  subject  studied. 

Price  for  examination  or  introduction,  33  cents  ; mailing  price, 
40  cents.  

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

WESTERN  AGENCY,  NEW  ENGLAND  AGENCY, 

255  k 257  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  50  Broiiifleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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INTERESTING. 

R.  EDITOR  : — When,  where,  or  by 
whom  the  original  of  the  accompany- 
ing letter,  which  I found  this  morn- 
ing while  looking  for  some  mislaid  papers, 
was  written,  I do  not  know  ; but  along  with 
the  pleasant  memories  of  the  quiet  sum- 
mer days  spent  in  the  old  Governor  Dummer 
mansion  at  Byfield,  where  it  was  first  shown 
me,  came  the  thought  that  it  might  be  made 
of  use  by  some  teacher  in  reviewing  her 
classes  in  arithmetic,  and  1 venture  to  send 
it  to  the  Teacher. 

Yours  truly,  E.  E.  Akmes. 

Fitchburg,  1888 

THE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  LETTER. 

Mr,  Five  Quarters  (Rood.-— Your  “who, 
which,  and  that’’  came  to  see  me  the  other 
day,  when  the  most  extraordinary  “word 
connecting  sentences’’  of  circumstances 
took  place  — but  I must  recount  the  facts,  in 
order  that  you  may  see  the  “ position  with- 
out any  magnitude  ’’  of  my  story. 

They  had  brought  with  them  a most  beau- 
iful  “ 21  shillings  ” hen  intended  as  a 
present  for  a friend.  During  the  night  it  es- 
caped into  the  public  ’*12  ounces,’’  where 
had  been  left  some  “1-3  of  an  inch”  pois- 
oned, for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  rats,  ! 
at  which  it  began  to  “eight  quarts.”  As 
matter  of  course  a was  put  to  its  exist- 
ence. 

They  were  much  disturbed  to  find  it  gone, 
and  made  no  “twenty  grains”  to  hint  that 
a distinguished  and  exiled  “five  and  a half 


yards,”  who  was  staving  with  me,  knew 
about  it.  Of  course  I was  shocked  at  so 
“12  dozen”  an  insult  to  my  friend  the 
“ five  and  a half  yaids.”  It  incensed  me 
to  that  “300th  part  of  a circle”  that  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  “40  rods  ” to  order 
them  out  of  the  house.  They  might  as  well 
have  accused  me  of  being  in  “ three  miles  ” 
with  two  rogues. 

Happily  the  keeper  of  the  “ 21  shillings” 
hen,  who  is  a leader  of  the  “24  sheets,” 
found  the  body,  brought  it  to  my  house, 
and  explained  the  matter.  Your  “ who, 
which,  and  that  ” apologized  to  me,  and  to 
my  friend  the  “five  and  a half  yards.” 
We  smoked  “ two  hogsheads”  a piece,  and 
happiness  was  restored. 

I am  well  except  a “4  roods”  in  my 
lower  jaw.  Business  is  good,  (he  “i\,of  a 
cent”  is  running  again,  every  “4  inches” 
is  employed.  Yours  truly, 

.Tames  “ Three  Barleycorns  with- 
out ANY'  HAIR.” 


Mr,  Editor  : — Which  is  it  proper  to  say  ; 
I think  it  is  not  so,  or,  I do  not  think  it  is 
so  ? Perplexed. 

“I  think  it  is  not  so”  is  agreed  by  all  parties 
to  be  the  correct  expression.  Some  afifirm  that 
it  is  correct  although  inelegant  to  say  “ I do 
not  think  it  is  so.”  There  are  no  critics  of 
the  former  expression  ; there  are  bitter 
critics  of  the  latter.  We  think  it  hyper- 
criticism  and  very  largely  a waste  of  energy 
that  might  be  better  employed.  The  lact 
is,  we  do  think  something;  it  is  equally  true 
that  we  “ do  not  think  it  is  so.” 


BALANCE  CHART, 


With  full  explanations,  showing  how  to  close 
the  ledger  in  double  entry  bookkeeping. 
Printed  on  good  paper,  in  three  colors,  and 
corriprising  all  the  kinds  of  accounts  in  use  in 
business.  By  mail  20  cents.  Agents  Wanted. 
SPENCERIA-Y  BISINESS  COLLEGE. 

Butler  Exchange,  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  ordering  mention  this  paper. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

SALEM,  MASS. 

Copies  of  the  General  Catalogue  of  this 
school  from  its  opening  in  September,  1854, 
through  June,  1887,  can  be  obtained  for 
fifty  cents  each,  by  application  to 

MARY  N.  PLUMER, 
Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 


I?.Pm101IP„G01D  watch  free! 

Ihis  splendid,  solid  {?oM,  huntinp-casc  wntch,  is  now  sold  fur 
at  that  pncoitisthebfstborirninin  America ; until  lately  it  could 
not  be  imrcha.-sed  for  less  than  $KK).  Wo  have  both  ladies' and 
.u . f equal  value.  OIVJG 


reliable  timekeepers  in  the  world.  You  ask  how 


solid  gol( 

timekeepers  i 

Oder  po.ssibleV  We  answer— we  t 
to  keep  in  their  homes,  and 
line  of  our  valuable  and  ver 
samples,  as  well  as  the  wui 
c kept  them  in 


lusi  puifect.  correct  and 


eful  IIOCSEHOI.D 
ue  send  AHsOi.n 

2 months,  and  shou 


them  tothose  who  may  have  railed,  thcyliecomc  entirely  your  own 
property ; It  is  possible  to  make  this  great  otler,8endinp  thcSoIid 
<vold  Watch  and  Inrg-o  line  of  valuable  samples  Free,  for 


ality  foi 


the  showing  of  the  eamjilos  in  unv  locality,  always 
trade  for  us;  after  our  samples  have  been  in  a lo- 
■ $1,000  to 


de  from  the  surrounding  rouiiiiy.  Those  who  write  

11  receive  a great  benefit  for  scarcely  any  work  and  trouble.  This, 
L reTnarkuble  and  liberal  ofier  ever  known,  is  made  in  order 
Household  Samples  nmv  be  placed  at  once 
■■  over  America;  reader,  it  will  be  hardly 
o those  who  may  call  at  vour 
satisfactory.  A postal  card,  on 


any  trouble  for  you  to  show 
home,  and  your  reward 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools.  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
W A HR  ANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free, 

VANDUZEN  &TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


) further,  why  no 


QVtl.AlH’n,  nnd  iiH  Key.  Uh  Kdition. 

Clotli,  Sl.OO ; paper,  60  cts.  Sent  po.stpaid 
on  receipt  of  price.  N.  E.  BUB.  CO  , 

3 Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


D,  Hunting-Case  ^ 


rlHrge,  com- 


etc.  Address, 


FREE.  Terms  free.  Address,  TuUE  & ' 


f)  ■ TT  II  n n 8J  positively  cured  by  the  great 
U U B U If  K H (torinan  Remedy.  Sample 
r package  and  book  for  4 cents 

luBtampS.  E.  H.  Medical  Co.tEostUujnpton.Conii. 


SILK  AND  SATIN  RIBBONS  FREE 

LADIES.  THIS  IS  FOR  vorr?  ■ 


gift  for  the  ladies.  Save  much 
•ney  and  secure  the  best/ 
eiy  lady  knows  and  appro* 
dates,  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing a few  remnants  of  rib- 
bon,handy  for  the  tliousand 
and  one  tasty  and  useful 
purposes  for  which  such 
goods 

’ ' ■ they,  the 

■antage! 


ilging  their  tastes  in 
this  direction.  Kealiz- 
iiig  that  there  were 
thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  remnants  of 
ribbons  among  t n e 
large  importing  houses 
. of  America  which 
jthey  would  be  willing 
I dispose  of  in  bulk, 
>ra  small  fraction  of 
^ icir  cost,  to  any  one 
callable  of  purchasing 
largely,  w<  instituteda 

„ obtaining  the  entire 

•lock  of  Silk  and  Satili  JSnbboii  ltomiiaiit«  of  several 
of  the  largest  of  these  houses,  who  imported  the  finest  goods.  These 
goods  may  be  depended  upon  as  superior  to  anything  to  be  found, 
except  ill  the  very  best  stores  of  America.  Yet  they  are  given  away 
rree;  nothing  like  it  ever  known.  A grand  benefit  for  all  the  ladies ; 
beautiful,  elegant,  choice  goods  absolutely  fret*.  We  have  ex- 
pended thousands  of  dollars  in  this  direction,  and  can  offer  an  im- 
mensely, varied,  and  most  complete  as.sortment  of  ribbons,  in  every 
conceivable  shade  and  width,  nnd  all  of  excellcmt  quality,  adapted  for 
neck-wear,  bonnet  string.shat  trimmings,  bows,  scarfs,  dress  trim- 
mings, silk  quilt  Work,  etc.,  etc.  Some  of  these  remnants  rang# 
three  yards  and  upwards  in  length,  rhough  niimants,  all  the 
patterns  are  new  and  late  styles,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  beaud- 
fiil,  refined, fashionablenndelegant.  How  to  gotaboxcou- 
taiiiing  a < «niplete  Assortment  of  these  ele- 
gant ribbons  It  ree.  The  Practical  lloiisekeep- 
er  and  I.«a5lies’  Piroskle  Companion,  published 
monthly  by  us,  is  acknowledged,  by  those  competent  to  judge,  toba 
the  best  periodical  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Very  large  and  nand- 
somelv illustrated;  regular pneo  75cts.  peryear.  Send  36  cents  and 
we  will  send  ii  to  you  fora  trial  year,  and  will  also  send  fVee  a 
box  of  the  ribbons;  2 subscriptions  and  2 boxes,  C6  cts. ; 4 subscrip- 
tions  and  4 bexes,  $1.  One-cent  postage  stamp.s  may  be  sent  for  less 
than  Get  3 friends  to  join  youthVrcbygettmg48ubscriptions  and 
4 boxes  lor  only  $1 ; can  do  it  in  a few  minutes.  The  above  offer  is 
the  periodical  referred  to.  for 


I after  prears,  an 
offer  m order 


we  make  money 
secure  250,000  ne 
r,and  in  years  thereafter, 


this  great 
with  a 


- , , . - ---MieyfireqUired  is  but  a smallfirac* 

tjonot  the  pnee  you  would  have  to  pay  at  any  store  for  a much 
smaller  assortment  of  farinferiornbbons.  Best  bargain  ever  known 
you  wli  not  fully  appreciate  it  until  after  yea-  see  all.  Safe  deliveiy 
guaranteed.  Money  refunded  to  any  one  not  perfeetlv'satisficd. 
Better  cut  mis  out,  orsendat  once  for  probably  ir  v 
Address  H HALLETT  & C('.,  FusliSHERS,  Fc 


ppearagaln. 


THE  ]\EW  ENGLAND 

BIIRRAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A position  to  toach  an  niipraded  seliool.  in 
sdine  rural  distr'et  ? Kecistei!  in  the 
New  Knglani)  Bureau  of  Khucatiox. 
DO  YOU  WANT 
A position  in  a good  Primary.  Intermediate, 
Grammar.  Hijrli  Seliool.  Academy,  or  Semi- 
nar>  ? Register  in  the  N.  K.  Bureau. 
DO  YOU  WANT 
A iiosition  a.s  specialist  in  I.angnafie,  Mn.sie, 
or  Art  ? Register  in  the  N.  E.  Bureau. 
DO  YOU  WANT 
A position  as  Governess  ? Register  in 
THE  N.  K.  Bureau. 

DO  YOU  WANT 
I'rmiioHim  as  Principal,  Assistant.  orSnper- 
intemient  of  Scliools  itUGi.sTKit  in  the 
N.  F.  Bckkau. 

DO  YOU  WANT 
!]()  (to  West  or  Sontli.  or  to  teacli  in  New 
F.nirland  ? Rkgis'iek  Now  en  ihe  New 
K.NGI.A.Mi  Buhkau  oV  KmirATION. 

J^'orms  aiiil  Circiilurs  srut  free 

IIIKAM  OKCUTT,  Manau'Cr. 

N.  4;,  Bnrean  of  Education. 

2 Somerset  St.  Boston. 
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“EVERY-DAY  WORDS  IN  EVERY-DAY  ENGLISH.’’ 

Metealf  s Spelling  and  Language  Book. 

ny  O. 

Supervisor  of  Schools^  in  Boston. 

rnms  new  and  original  work  has  been  prepared  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  a 
I speller  written  in  harmony  with  tlie  present  methods  of  teaching  as  einidoyed  by  the 
bLt  lst^  The  experi^ce  of  the  author  as  Supervisor  in  the  Public  Schools  o 
Boston,  and  his  success  in  the  direction  of  language-training,  give  the  highest  promise  of 

^^^^^Sc\iersVr  school  officers  dissatisfied  with  the  Spelling-book  at  present  in  use  in  their 
schools  should  send  for  a copy  of  this  book.  Those  whet  having  abandoned  the  use  of  a 
speller  are  now  desirous  of  returning  to  its  use,  will  find  that  Metcalf  s Spelling  and 
Language  Book  will  accomplish  results  not  hitherto  attainable  with  text-books  published 

on  the  siibiect.  n 

Introduction  Price,  20  Gents:  Exchange  Price,  10  Gents. 

A copy  of  Metcalfs  Speller  will  be  sent  for  examination  with  a view  to  introduction  on 
receipt  of  Introduction  Price. 

IVISON.  BLAKEMAN  & CO., 


753-755  Broadway,  New  York. 


149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


Bardeen’s  Rhetorical  Works. 

By  a W.  BARDEBN. 

1.  Complete  Rhetorie.  Encyclopedia.  For  the  Teacher.  Postpaid.  $1.75 
•J  Shorter  Conrse  in  Rhetorie.  Practical.  For  the  Class.  Price. 

3.  Outlines  of  Sentenee  making.  A Brief  Course  in  Composition.  .76 

From  Principal  REGINALD  H.  CoE,  Cary  Collegiate  Seminary,  N.  T. 

I feel  it  will  be  a satisfaction  for  me  to  express  to  you  what  I J°7”en"ioTmeat^°'lt^  w'ea^^  f*‘®**‘  illustrations 

ol.“  ‘w“b  I .U  f.»ilar.  i.  Wbe„  did  ,oa  g.l  tb.m  .U  ? 

i am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  personal  indebtedness. 

Primary  Lossons  in  LangiiagB  and  Composition. 

By  IF.  H.  MAXWELL,  Associate  Slept,  of  Public  I astr action,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I.  ..  .ddr«,  b.l„.  tb,  0».g.  C.„nl,  (N..  York)  T»ob.e,;  I«.i.ub,  ..  tb.  ^bjoet.  “ Tb.  B«.  M.lbod.  of  Te«,biog  L.o- 
guage,”  Prof.  S.  H.  Albro,  A.M.,  one  of  the  Conductors  of  the  Institute,  said  . 

T Yok '^'iT Is'^reaTy  I p1,Vk  o7Sua|e  ‘‘  suggestive  and  helpful. 

A copy  o/Maxwell’s  Piumaky  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composition  v^ill  he  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United 

States  on  receipt  of  the  introductory  price  hy  the  publishers. 

Introductory  Price,  30  Cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  A CO.,  Publishers,  111  & 113  William  St.,  New  Yoik. 
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Old  Sebies,  Vol.  XI.,  No.  8.— New  Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  8. 


Entered  at  the  Post  OfBce  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 


A.  E.  WINSHIP,  I 
W.  E.  SHELDON.  ) 


Editors. 


BOSTON,  APRIL,  1888. 


monthly : $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


LANGUAGE  LESSON. 


fO  THE  TEACHER  : — Suppose  you  use  this  pict- 
ure, not  in  the  usual  cut- and- dried  manner  of  re- 
quiring a sentence  from  each  scholar  of  what  each  sees  in 
the  picture,  but  in  a way  to  develop  imagination  and 
consecutive  thought  by  asking  for  a story,  a real  story, 
made  up  from  the 
picture  itself.  It  does 
not  demand  much 
mental  development 
or  acumen  in  a child 
to  say,  “ I see  a dog,” 

“ I see  a little  girl,” 
or  “ There  is  a fence 
back  of  the  house  ; ” 
and  there  is  little 
real  advance  made  in 
the  study  o f lan- 
guage, enlargement 
of  the  vocabulary,  or 
continuity  of  thought 
or  expression.  Let 
the  picture  excite  in 
the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren the  germ  of  a 
story,  and  let  this 
grow  at  will  and  as 
imagination  prompts. 

Have  first  a careful 
study  made  of  the 
picture,  and  if  neces- 
sary a few  statements 
made  of  the  objects 
in  it,  then  invite  re- 
flection and  let  im- 
agination have  free  course  and  be  amplified.  At  first 
some  of  the  stories  will  he  startlingly  crude,  and  brief, 
with  repetitions  ; but  by  degrees  these  faults  will  be  eradi- 
cated and  a language  lesson  will  become  a real  source  of 
pleasure,  profit,  and  by  no  means  a misnomer. 

Once  upon  a time,  little  Effie  had  given  to  her  a pretty, 
curly-haired  puppy.  This  she  liked  very  much,  and  fon- 
dled it  very  often.  She  took  good  care  of  her  little  pet, 
and  she  gave  it  a saucer  of  milk  to  eat  whenever  she  had  her 


meals  at  the  table.  She  washed  it,  combed  out  its  curly 
hair,  and  tied  a blue  ribbon  around  its  neck.  A long  time 
was  spent  in  finding  a name  for  it,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose was  the  name  she  finally  gave  it  ? I don’t  think  you 
could  ever  guess,  so  I will  tell  you.  She  called  it  “Uncle 
John.”  Wasn’t  that  a funny  name  to  give  to  a little  dog  ? 
I will  tell  you  why  she  took  this  name.  Her  papa’s  big 
brother  was  away  on  the  sea,  a captain  of  a ship,  and  he 
was  Effie’s  best  friend  next  to  her  own  dear  father  and 
mother.  She  was  al- 
ways thinking  and  talk- 
ing of  her  Uncle  .John, 
and  wanted  to  see  him 
very  much.  But  he  had 
been  away  a long  time 
and  was  not  expect- 
ed home  for  several 
months,  and  she  was 
very  “lonesome,”  she 
said,  for  a sight  of  her 
dear,  dear.  Uncle 
John.  What  better 
name  could  she  think 
of  to  give  her  pet  than 
that  which  she  had 
most  often  in  her 
thoughts?  So  she 
called  the  puppy  “ Un- 
cle John.” 

One  day  a neighbor’s 
big  dog  came  to  her 
door  and  began  to  play 
witli  “ Uncle  .John,’ 
and  when  Effie  saw  this 
she  was  afraid  that 
her  pet  would  be  hurt 
by  the  big  dog,  so  she 
took  “ Uncle  .John”  up 
in  her  arms,  and  liolding  him  up  as  high  as  she  could,  said 
to  the  big  dog,  “ Now  you  go  right  away  home,  as  fast  as 
you  can.  Uncle  John  does  not  like  you,  and  lie  is  afraid 
of  you.”  When  the  big  dog  heard  this  he  stood  still  a mo- 
ment as  if  he  understood  it  all,  then  gave  a low  bark, 
wagged  his  tail  and  sat  down  on  the  door-step.  By  these 
ways  he  meant  to  say  to  Effie,  “ Don’t  be  afraid  of  me. 

I was  once  a little  fellow  like  ‘ Uncle  .fohn,’  and  I won’t 
harm  him.  Let  me  be  his  friend  too.”  Effie  seemed  to 
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understand  him,  for  she  put  “ Uncle  John”  down  by  the 
side  of  the  big  dog,  and  tliey  ever  after  that  were  great 
friends.  “ Uncle  John  ” grew  to  be  a big  dog,  and  was 
Effie’s  friend  as  long  as  he  lived. 


NUMBERS  ABOVE  TEN. 

BY  ANNA  B.  BADLAM. 

Lesson  IV.  — The  Number  Fourteen. 

[Concluded.] 


Sight  work. 


a.  1st  Oral  Expression  ; Seven  and  seven  are  fourteen  ; 

seven  from  fourteen  will  leave  seven. 

b.  1st  Written  Expression  :7-f-7  = 14;  14  — 7 = 7 

c.  2d  Oral  Expression : Two  7’s  are  fourteen  ; there 

are  two  7’s  in  fourteen. 
d 2d  Written  Expression  ; ^ 2 ’ 7)14(2 

14 


a.  Oral  Expression  : Seven  and  seven  are  fourteen ; 

seven  from  fourteen  will  leave  seven ; seven 
2’s  are  fourteen  ; there  are  seven  2’s  in  fourteen. 

b.  Written  Expression : 

7 + 7 = 14;  14-7  =7  ; 


Sight  work. 


X 2 ; 7)14(2 
14 

i 


a.  Oral  Expression  : Eleven  and  three  are  fourteen  ; 

three  and  eleven  are  fourteen  ; three  from  four- 
teen will  leave  eleven ; eleven  from  fourteen 
will  leave  three. 

b.  Written  Expression : 

11+3  = 14;  3 + 11=14;  14-3  = 11;  14-11  = 3 


d.  2d  Written  Expression : 

6 6 6 6 

X 2 X_2  X_2  X_2 

12  + 2=14;  2 + 12  = 14;  14-2=12;  14-12  = 2 

e.  3d  Oral  Expression : Six  2’s  and  two  are  fourteen  ; 

two  and  six  2’s  are  14;  two  from  14  will  leave 
six  2’s  ; six  two’s  from  fourteen  will  leave  two. 
/.  3d  Written  Expression  : 

6 6 6 6 

X^  X^  X^  X^ 

12  + 2 = 14;  2 + 12=14;  14-2-12;  14-12=2 

X  • 

Sight  work.  \ 



a.  Oral  Expression : Four  3’s  and  two  are  fourteen ; 

two  and  four  3’s  are  fourteen ; two  from  four- 
teen will  leave  four  3’s  ; four  3’s  from  fourteen 
will  leave  two. 

b.  Written  Expression : 

3 3 3 3 

X 4 X 4 X_4  X_4 

12  + 2 = 14;  2 + 12  = 14;  14-2  = 12;  14—12  = 2 

XI  

Sight  work.  I 



a.  Oral  Expression : Three  4’s  and  two  are  fourteen  ; 
two  and  three  4’s  are  fourteen  ; two  from  four- 
teen will  leave  three  4’s  ; three  4’s  from  four- 
teen will  leave  two. 
b Written  Expression : 

4 4 4 4 

Xj  X 3 X_3  X^ 

12  + 2 = 14;  2 + 12  = 14;  14-2  = 12;  14-12  = 2 

XII  

Sight  work.  I 

• 

a.  Oral  Expression : Thirteen  and  one  are  fourteen  ; 

one  and  thirteen  are  fourteen ; one  from  four- 
teen will  leave  thirteen  ; thirteen  from  fourteen 
wiU  leave  one. 

b.  Written  Expression : 

13+1  = 14;  1+13  = 14;  14-1=13;  14-13=1 


IX 

Sight  work. 



a.  1st  Oral  Expression  : Twelve  and  two  are  four- 

teen ; two  and  twelve  are  fourteen  ; two  from 
fourteen  vriU  leave  twelve ; twelve  from  four- 
teen will  leave  two. 

b.  1st  Written  Expression  : 

12+2=14;  2+12  = 14;  14-2  = 12;  14-12  = 2 

c.  2d  Oral  Expression  : Two  6’s  and  two  are  fourteen  ; 

two  and  two  6’s  are  fourteen  ; two  from  four- 
teen will  leave  two  6’s  ; two  6’s  from  fourteen 
will  leave  two. 


WASHINGTON’S  PORTRAIT. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  American  Teacher, 
' iu  Miss  Wheelock’s  Washington’s  Birthday  article  in  the 

1 Kindergarten  Department,  reference  was  made  to  the 
- figure  of  Washington,  published  by  Mr.  Baird  of  Boston. 

Miss  Wheelock  says  in  reference  to  it : “ The  possibility 
of  the  utter  disappearance  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
from  the  market  never  occurred  to  me.”  They  had  gone 

2 out  of  print,  and  a good  number  of  our  subscribers  ordered 
them  of  Mr.  Baird,  who  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the 

’ cause  of  the  call  made  upon  him.  Miss  Wheelock,  Mr. 
’■  Baird,  and  the  editors  of  the  American  Teacher  all 
“ regret  the  disappointment  caused  our  readers  by  this  fail- 
ure of  the  supply. 
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A SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  OBJECT  METHOD 
OF  DRAWING. 

BY  D.  R.  AUGSBURG, 

State  Norma)  School,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

S a supplement  to  the  Object  Method  of  Drawing, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  this  paper, 
the  following  examples  are  given  to  aid  the  student  in 
becoming  familiar  with  the  three  kinds  of  lines  spoken  of 
in  that  article ; also  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the 
essential  laws  that  govern  the  drawing  of  a solid,  and  to 
improve  the  eye  in  judging  distances. 


The  lines  spoken  of  in  the  former  article  are  the  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  receding  lines.  The  horizontal  lines 
are  all  parallel  with  the  bottom  of  the  paper  on  which  the 
drawing  is  made,  the  vertical  lines  are  parallel  with  the 
side,  and  the  receding  lines  are  all  drawn  to  the  point 
marked  x in  the  examples. 

On  the  blackboard,  or  a common  scratch-block,  draw  a 


square  or  rectangle ; at  the  right  and  above  this  figure 
place  a dot,  as  x.  Fig.  1.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
where  this  dot  is  placed ; it  may  be  above  the  square  or 
below,  on  tbe  right  or  on  the  left,  anywhere ; but  wherever 


it  is  placed  it  marks  the  center  of  the  drawing,  or  picture, 
and  the  level  of  the  draughtsman’s  eye. 

To  this  dot  all  the  receding  lines  in  the  examples  given 
below  are  drawn.  In  these  examples  all  the  distances 
are  taken,  and  depend  entirely  on  the  judgment.  This 
need  not  lead  to  discouragement,  for,  with  a little  prac- 
tice, this  difficulty  disappears. 


Figure  3. 


From  the  points  a,  b,  and  c draw  light  lines  to  the 
point  X.  On  bx  take  the  point  d,  and  from  it  draw  a 
vertical  and  horizontal  line  until  they  intercept  the  lines 
ax,  and  cx,  which  furnishes  a box  or  cubical  solid. 

In  Fig.  2 take  two  points,  as  a and  b,  and  from  these 
points  draw  vertical  lines  to  c and  d,  and  receding  lines 
to  X.  Erase  the  lines  ab,  cd  and  ef. 

Notice  that  every  corner  has  three  lines  running  from 
it, — a vertical,  a horizontal,  and  a receding  line.  Ana- 


lyze each  corner,  and  if  one  of  these  lines  is  needed,  sup- 
ply it.  Of  course,  if  the  line  from  the  corner  is  behind 
the  solid  where  it  cannot  be  seen,  there  is  no  need  of 
drawing  it,  as  in  d,  Fig.  2.  By  drawing  a receding  line 
from  the  corner  c,  and  a vertical  line  from  the  corner  e, 
the  solid  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

In  like  manner  the  solid  may  be  divided  into  four  parts 
by  drawing  horizontal  and  receding  lines  from  the  points 
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a and  Fig.  3,  and  then  erasing  and  supplying  the 
needed  line  as  in  Fig.  2 ; also  into  eight  parts  by  draw- 
ing vertical  and  horizontal  lines  from  points  c and  d. 

Fig.  4 represents  a solid  from  which  a cubical  block  has 
been  cut  from  each  corner. 


Commence  Fig.  6 by  drawing  the  rectangles  abed 
and  befg.  From  the  points  /,  e,  I,  and  a draw  reced- 
ing lines  to  x.  On  the  line  ax  take  the  points  k and  i. 
Bisect  ni  and  ik,  and  from  the  points  bisected  draw  ver- 
tical lines.  On  the  first  of  these  lines  take  the  point  h as 
high  as  you  may  wish  to  have  the  roof.  Draw  the  reced- 
ing line  hx,  which  will  determine  the  point  m.  Make 
the  line  op  slant  a little  more  than  the  line  ah.  The 


Figure  5. 

Draw  a solid  similar  to  Fig.  1.  From  point  a,  Fig.  4, 
draw  a vertical  and  a receding  line ; from  point  b a hori- 
zontal and  a receding  line  ; from  point  c a vertical  and 
horizontal  line.  'Erase  da,  db,  and  dc.  From  point  g 
draw  a vertical  line,  from  point  e a horizontal  line,  and 
from  point  f a receding  line,  and  the  block  is  removed. 
In  the  same  way  the  blocks  may  be  removed  from  each 
corner  of  the  solid. 

A square  hole  may  be  made  in  the  sides  by  drawing  a 
receding  line  from  h,  a verti- 
cal line  from  I,  and  a horizon- 
tal line  from  i. 

Fig.  5 is  a practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  draw- 
ing buildings.  Commence  by 
drawing  the  rectangle  abed. 

Bisect  0.  & at  e,  and  erect  the 
vertical  line  as  high  as  you  may 
wish  to  the  point/.  From/,  &, 
and  c draw  light  lines  to  x. 

On  the  line  bx  take  the  point  g, 
and  from  it  draw  the  vertical 
line  gh,  and  draw  the  line  gi 

parallel  with  bf.  The  recess  in  the  side  of  the  barn  is 
made  in  the  same  way  that  the  cubes  are  removed  from 
the  solid  in  Fig.  4. 


point  r is  found  by  drawing  a vertical  line  from  the  point 
i,  and  the  line  rs  by  drawing  it  parallel  with  U.  The 
remaining  lines  are  all  so  simple  that  an  explanation  is 
unnecessary. 

Fig.  7 is  made  in  the  same  way  as  Fig.  5. 
carried  still  further,  but  the  principles 
are  the  same,  and  will  need  no  expla- 
nation. 


Figure  8. 

The  few  hints  given  in  this  article  are  not  intended  as 
a system  of  drawing,  but  simply  to  show  an  easy  way  of 
gaining  results  that  would  otherwise  take  much  study  and 
practice  to  accomplish.  To  those  who  wish  to  become 
good  draughtsmen,  these  general  suggestions  are  given  ; — 
Draw  from  the  real  object  to  gain  the  ability  to  re- 
produce what  you  see.  Copy  the  drawings  of  good  artists 
to  gain  the  ability  to  reproduce  what  you  see  in  the  best 
manner.  Study  methods  to  gain  the  ability  to  reproduce 
what  you  conceive  in  your  mind  easily  and  intelligently  ; 
and,  lastly,  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  want  of  skill,  as  it  is  the  culture  that  makes  the 
skill. 


Figure  6. 


I Havk  abundance  of  good  paper  for  the  pupils. 
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MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  APRIL,  1888. 

BY  SUSAN  TRUE,  SALISBURY  POINT,  MASS. 


For  only  in  darkness 
Grow  hatred  and  strife. 


Monday,  2d. 

LL  things  bright  and  beautiful, 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful, — 

The  Lord  God  made  them  all.  — C.  F.  Alexander, 

Tuesday,  3d. 

When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak ; if  very  angry,  a hun- 
dred.— Thomas  Jefferson,  1743;  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  1806. 

Wednesday,  4th. 

Nothing  grand  or  beautiful  grows. 

Save  by  gradual  slow  degrees. 

Thursday,  5th. 

What  can  a little  child  give  God  ? 

From  his  bright  heaven  above 
The  great  God  smiles  and  reaches  dowij 
To  take  His  children’s  love. 

Friday,  6th. 

Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens. 

Kind  thoughts  are  the  roots. 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms. 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

• Monday,  9th. 

Love  is  the  sweet  sunshine 
That  warms  into  life ; 


Tuesday,  10th. 

Echo  not  an  angry  word ; 

Let  it  paM ! 

Think  how  often  you  have  erred ; 

Let  it  pass. 

Wednesday,  11th. 

Rise  up  before  the  aged  one. 

And  show  the  reverence  due  ; 

His  race  of  life  is  nearly  run  ; 

Tour  life  is  fresh  and  new. 

Thursday,  12th. 

Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true. 

As  you’d  have  others  be  to  you ; 

And  neither  do  nor  say  to  men 

Whate’er  you  would  not  take  again.  —J.  Waits. 

Friday,  13th. 

Turn  thine  eyes  to  earth  and  heaven, 

God  for  thee  the  spring  has  given. 

Taught  the  birds  their  melodies. 

Clothed  the  earth,  and  cleared  the  skies. 

For  thy  pleasure  or  thy  food ; 

Pour  thy  soul  in  gratitude.  —Mary  Howitt. 

Monday,  16th. 

So,  let  your  faults  be  what  they  may. 

To  own  them  is  the  better  way. 


BEST  BOOKS. ^ 


Holmes’  New  Readers. 

Remarkable  for  brightness  of  type  and  paper  ; beautiful 
illustrations  ; easy  gradation  : and  for  most  interesting 
and  instructive  lessons.  Mailed  for  examination  or  intro- 
duction : First  Reader,  15  cts. ; Second,  25  cts. ; 
Third,  40  cts. : Fourth,  50  cts. 

Maury’s  Geographies. 

The  popular  and  leading  two-book  series.  Widely 
used  in  best  schools,  and  everywhere  successful  and  satis- 
factory. Maury^s  Physical  Geography,  as  a 
practical  textbook  and  work  of  great  interest,  stands  un- 
rivaled. Specimen,  $1.20. 


Maury’s  Wall  Maps. 

These  are  valuable  and  beautiful  aids  for  any  school- 
room. A full  set  of  eight  Maps  for  $10. 

CLARENDON  DICTIONARY. 

Easy  reference,  good  authority,  and  small  price  have 
made  this  little  book  a general  favorite.  Price,  45  cts. 

Gildersleeve’s  Latin  Series. 

j Recommended  by  the  most  distinguished  classical 
! teachers  for  its  interest,  thoroughness,  originality,  and 
: for  its  adaptation  to  make  accomplished  scholars  and  able 
teachers.  Mailed  ; Primer,  75  cts.  ; Grammar,  $1.00  ; 

: Reader,  72  cts. ; Exercise  Book,  72  cts.  ; P’ifth  Book 
! of  Ca?sar,  30  cts. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

5 Somerset  Street,  BOSTON.  | 19  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Tuesday,  17th. 

Though  many  be  more  rich  than  we 
In  all  this  great  world’s  wealth  by  far, 

We  may  possess  a name  no  less 
In  worth  than  gold  or  rubies  are. 

Wednesday,  18th. 

I must,  every  day, 

Be  sure  that  all  I say 
Is  pure  and  true. 

Thursday,  19th. 

Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 

The  queen  of  the  world,  and  child  of  the  skies! 

Thy  genius  commands  thee ; with  rapture  behold. 

While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 

Lexington  and  Concord,  1775.  -Timothy  Dwight. 

Friday,  20th. 

Duty  makes  as  strong  a claim 
As  if  an  angel  called  your  name. 

And  all  men  heard  the  call. 

Monday’,  23d. 

Good  name,  in  man  or  woman. 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  aovls,— Shakespeare. 

Tuesday,  24th. 

Should  a quarrel  arise,  whate’er  be  the  cause. 

What  is  better  by  far  than  a whole  book  of  laws  ? 

It  is  the  sweet  practice,  we  very  well  know. 

Of  always  returning  “ a kiss  for  a blow.” 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

Teachers  en  route  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  to 
be  held  at  San  Francisco,  July  17th  to  20th, 
1888,  should  see  that  the  RETURN  POR- 
TION of  their  tickets,  as  issued  them  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Pacific  Junction,  Atchison, 
Kansas  City,  or  St.  Louis,  READ  FOR 
THE  RETURN  TRIP  from  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO via  THE  SHASTA  ROUTE, 
(the  all  rail  line  between  San  Francisco  and 
Portland,  Ore.,)  PORTLAND,  TACOMA, 
and  the  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAIL- 
ROAD. This  is  the  only  all  rail  line  to 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  Trans  - Continental  lines 
running  Dining  Cars. 

For  full  information  as  to  the  rates,  tick- 
ets, copies  of  Yellowstone  Park  maps, 


Wednesday,  25th. 
Little  children,  love  each  other 
Show  true  love  to  great  and  small ; 
Love  your  father  and  your  mother. 
And  love  God  the  most  of  all. 

Thursday,  26th. 
Keep  pnre  thy  thoughts. 

Keep  good  thy  will. 

Keep  kind  thy  tongue. 

Keep  passion  still. 

Friday,  27th. 
Keep  doing  good. 

Keep  helping  needs. 

Keep  high  thy  aims. 

Keep  pore  thy  deeds. 

Monday,  30th. 

Do  at  once  what  you’re  to  do, — 
Time  doth  pass  away. 


The  teacher  needs  good  supervision  for  her  comfort 
and  success.  You  may  wisely  complain  of  the  quality  of 
some  supervising,  but  never  complain  of  the  principle  of 
supervision. 

Place  the  good  of  the  profession  above  your  own 
personal  interest,  and  your  own  interest  will  gain  thereby. 
The  teacher  who  is  selfish  is  the  one  who  misses  both 
success  and  comfort. 


1 888,  Wonderland,  etc.,  address  or  call  on 
your  nearest  ticket  agent,  any  authorized 
representative  of  this  company,  or 
CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.,  & T.  A. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GO  TO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Send  to  W.  E.  Sheldon,  3 Somerset  Street,  Boston, 
for  full  particulars  about  the  great  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco next  July.  There  has  never  been  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity for  teachers  and  their  friends  to  visit  the  Pacific 
Coast.  There  will  be  a grand  party  in  Pullman  cars, 
without  change,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco.  For 
rates  and  dates,  send  to  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  has  charge  of 
transportation.  Or  you  can  inquire  of  A.  E.  Winship,  3 
Somerset  street,  Boston  ; Alonzo  Meserve,  Bowdoin  school, 
Boston  ; A.  C.  Stockin,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston ; Gen. 
T.  J.  Morgan,  Providence ; Charles  F.  Meserve,  Elias 
Brookings,  Springfield;  Edward  P.  Sherburne,  Brook- 
line, Mass.  ; Prof.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Brunswick,  Me. ; 
Samuel  T.  Dutton,  New  Haven;  and  W.  A.  Robinson, 
Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 
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TEACHER  ” EjSuRSION 

TO  THE 

Annual  Meeting  the  National  Educational  Association, 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  JULY,  1888. 


A Special  Train  op  Pullman  Cars  wiU  leave  Bos- 
ton, Friday,  July  6,  in  the  afternoon,  running  through  to 
Niagara  Falls,  arriving  there  for  breakfast  next  morning, 
the  7th,  where  special  rates  have  been  made  for  this 
excursion  for  carriage  hire  and  tolls.  The  day  will  be 
spent  there,  and  the  train  will  leave  in  the  afternoon  in 
season  to  reach  Chicago  for  breakfast  on  Sunday,  the  8th, 
and  the  day  will  be  spent  there,  leaving  in  the  evening 
about  7.30,  running  through  to  Denver  via  Council  Bluffs, 
and  Omaha,  reaching  the  former  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
10th,  in  the  morning,  where  a stop  of  two  or  three  days 
will  be  made  to  give  the  Excursionists  an  opportunity  to 
visit  all  places  of  interest,  Colorado  Mountains,  Manitou, 
Colorado  Springs,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Pike’s  Peak, 
Clear  Creek  Canon,  Georgetown,  Leadville,  Black  Canon, 
Marshall  Pass,  Silver  Plume,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  understood  that  special  Low  Excursion  Rates  will 
be  made  from  Denver  to  all  of  the  above  places.  Leav- 
ing Denver,  the  route  will  run  along  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Cheyenne,  crossing  the  Rockies  at 
Sherman,  where  is  situated  the  famous  Ames  Monument, 
and  passing  through  Laramie,  Rock  Creek,  Fort  Steele, 
Rawlins,  Rock  Springs,  Greene  River,  Evanston,  and  the 
grand  and  magnificent  scenery  of  Weber  Canon,  with  its 
Devil’s  Slide,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  the  Sunday  can  be  very  pleasantly  spent  in  the 
churches,  visiting  the  Lake,  the  Tabernacle,  Tithing 
House,  Brigham  Young’s  Grave,  Fort  Douglass,  etc.,  etc. 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  City  on  Sunday  evening,  passing 
Kelton,  Palisade,  Battle  Mountain,  Winnemucca,  Reno, 
and  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  via  Sacramento 
to  San  Francisco,  they  arrive  there  on  Monday,  the  16th, 
in  the  morning, — the  first  session  of  the  National  Educa- 


tional Association  opening  on  Tuesday  the  17th,  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  week. 

Special  low  rates  have  been  made  to  visit  all  places  of 
interest  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Yosemite,  Big  Trees,  Mon- 
terey, Santa  Cruz,  and  Southern  California. 

The  rate  for  tickets  from  Boston  from  San  Francisco  and 
return,  good  for  90  days,  from  July  1,  or  thereabouts, 
good  to  return  same  route  (or  others  to  be  hereafter 
designated),  will  be,  as  near  as  can  be  learned  at  present, 
$93.75.  Pullman  Car  fare  for  double  berth,  suitable  for 
two  persons,  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  only,  $21.00  ; 
Section,  $42.00  ; State  Room,  $79.00  (accommodating 
five  persons). 

To  those  who  desire  to  return  from  San  Francisco  via  the 
New  Shasta  Route  to  Portland,  Oregon,  via  Mount  Shasta 
and  thence  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  via  Tacoma 
and  the  Cascade  Mountain  Division,  or  via  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  on  the  Company’s 
railway  or  steamers  (Columbia  River  line)  through  Spo- 
kane Falls,  Lake  Pend  d’Orielle,  Helena,  Bozeman,  and 
Livingston  (where  parties  diverge  to  visit  the  Wonder- 
land of  America,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park),  Miles 
City,  Billings,  Bismarck,  Jamestown,  and  the  great  wheat 
farms  of  Dakota  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  thence  down 
the  Mississippi  River,  passing  Lake  Pepin  to  La  Crosse 
and  Kilborn  City  (where  are  situated  the  beautiful  Dells 
of  the  Wisconsin),  through  Milwaukee  to  Chicago,  the 
rate  will  be  $15.00  additional. 

Tickets  will  be  good  to  stop  off  at  any  point  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  going  or  returning. 

Dining  Cars  will  be  run  on  the  routes  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  Omaha,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  to  Chicago.  Hotel 
Restaurants  are  run  by  the  Pacific  Hotel  Co.  from  Omaha 
to  San  Francisco. 


For  Full  Information  regarding  Cost  of  Trip,  Pullman  Car  Fares,  Side  Extmr- 
sions,  and  for  Maps,  Time  Tables,  Ac.,  call  on  or  address 


ALONZO  MESERVE, 

Principal  Bowdoin' School, 
26  Pearl  Street, 
Charlestown,  Ma.ss. 
C.  F.  MESERVE. 

Principal  Oak  St.  School. 
SURJNGKIELI),  Ma.SS. 


A.  C.  STOCK  IN, 

Agent  Harper  Brothers, 

50  Broinfield  St., 
B0.STON,  Mass. 
ELIAS  BROOKING.S, 

Prin.  Central  St.  Gram.  School, 
.Si'RiNOKiHLi).  Mass. 


R.  G.  FAIRBANKS, 

“ Popular  Ediccator,” 

50  Broinfield  Street, 
Bo.ston,  Mass. 
Prof.  W.  A.  ROBINSON, 


Prin.  High  School, 

P'ranklin  Falls,  N.  H. 


E.  P.  SHERBURNE, 

Pierce  School, 

Brookline,  Mass. 


G.  B.  HURD, 

Prin.  Winchester  School, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


1.  J.  MORGAN,  ,1.  M,  HITT,  F,of.  p\  C.  ROBINSON, 

Pnn.  Slate  Normal  School,  Prin.  High  School,  Bo, cdoin  College., 

Providence,  R.  1.  Northfikld,  Vt.  Brunswick,  Me. 
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Saratoga  and  Round  Lake  National  Symmer  Schools  Combined. 

AT  ROUND  LAKE,  JULY  10.  1888 AT  SARATOGA,  JULY  24. 


DEPARTMENTS,  FACULTY,  AND  BRANCHES. 


II.  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS.  (Four  Weeks.) 


iriethodH  in  Ivangunsr.  (Three  Weeks.) 

KOIST.  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  Boston  Schools. 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Prin.  Training  Sch.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 
HlethodM  in  ^Jeography.  (Three  Weeks.) 

ALEX.  E.  FRTE,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  E.  M.  Reed,  Principal  Training  School,  Reading,  Pa. 

ITlelhods  in  Drawing.  (Four  Weeks.!  . . „ . , „ „ 

Walter  S.  perry.  Supervisor  Drawing,  Pratt  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Carter,  New  York  City. 


lUrthofls  in  Penmanship. 

H.  W.  Shaylor,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Portland,  Me. 
methods  in  Primary  Reading.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Miss  N.  E.  Boyd,  Broadway  Primary  School,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

(Practical  work  with  a class.)  ...  r.  „ 

Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfield,  Instructor  in  Dartmouth  College. 

methods  in  IVatural  History.  (One  Week.) 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Arms,  Teacher  of  Natural  History,  Boston. 


methods  in  Arithmetic.  (Two  Weeks.) 

A.  W.  Norton,  Principal  Grammar  School,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
methods  in  »4ehool  management.  (One  Week.)  , . 

Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  formerly  Instructor  in  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  Mich, 


(Two  Weeks.) 


Kindergarten.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  Free  Kindergarten,  New  York  City, 
methods  in  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Alcohol.  (2  Wks.) 

EDWIN  F.  Kimball,  Bennett  School,  Boston. 

Commereial  Arithmetic.  (One  Week.)  . „ 

CHAS.  E.  Simpson,  Instructor  in  Riverview  Acad.,  Po’keepsle,  N.Y. 
methods  in  Teaching  Reading  in  Rram.  Schools.  (2  Wks.) 
Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfield,  Monroe  College  of  Oratory.  Boston. 

2.  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES.  (Five  Weeks.) 


3.  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  (Five  Weeks.) 

B.  R.  Fitz,  of  New  York,  Instructor  and  Manager. 

Drawing  and  Painting  in  Oils. 

Composition.  25.  Decorative  Art. 

4.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  (Five  Weeks.) 


A.  W.  Keene,  Instructor  in  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

5.  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY.  ( Four  Weeks.) 

I.  Phonics,  Elocution,  and  Oratory.  , „ . 

Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfikld,  A.M.,  F.S.SC.,  Dartmouth  College  and 
Monroe  College  of  Oratory,  Boston. 

6.  TYPE  WRITING  AND  PHONOGRAPHY. 
(Five  Weeks.) 

Mis “ Jessica  A.  Yates,  Northrop’s  Commer.  School,  Albany,  N. 


Board  the  lowest  in  any  Summer  School, -$3.50  to  $7.00.  Large  Circular  (50  pages)  now  ready.  Send  postal  card  for 
this  circular.  Address  CHAS.  F.  KING.  Director.  Boston  Highlands.  Mass.;  or.  Waeter  S.  Parker,  Secretary,  Reading,  Mass. 


THE  CHILDREN’S 

GRADED  SINGING  BOOK  SERIES. 

By  E.  H.  NOUBSE. 

An  Elementary  Course  in  music  for  Schools  in  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  and  Staff  Notations. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  notation  tests  the  music  of  Books  I. 
and  II.  is  in  both  notations;  the  books  are  therefore  complete  in 
either  notation.  In  Book  III.  the  new  musical  facts  only  are  in 
both  notations,— the  songs  in  the  staff  only. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Method,  so  largely  drawn  upon  in  nearly  all  re- 
cent educational  music  books,  is  adhered  to  throughout. 

Sample  copies  of  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  15  cts.  each.  A liberal  discount  will  bo  made  on  introductory 
orders. 

Published  by  F.  H.  GILSON,  159  High  St.,  Boston. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

Whose  field  is  the  Nation,  is  daily  doing  business  at 

3 Somerset  Street,  - - Boston,  Mass. 

ROOM  5. 

It  pledges  promptness  and  fidelity  to  all  its  patrons  both  school 
officers  and  teachers.  Now  IS  THE  Time  TO  REGtaTER. 
HIRAM  ORCUTT,  ; : : Manager, 


TEACHERS! 

We  have  agents  who  make  from  $20  to  $30  a 
jj^  ^ week.  /L  You  may  not  be  able  to 

make  as, much,  but  you  can  make  FI1 

a few  extra  dollars  every  week  without  giving  up  JCw 
*1^  your  present  position.  Sample  circulars,  and 

everything  needed,  free.  For  full  particulars, 
territory,  etc.,  address 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 
(Agency  Dept.)  3 SOMERSET,  St.  Boston. 


A Dustless  Gi^yon  without  Grease, 

Every  issue  will  contain  a new  testimonial  of  the  merits  of  the 
National  Dustless  Crayon. 

V.**^*'mbbrill,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Elmira.  N.Y., 
says : “ After  a thorough  test  trial  of  the  National  Uustless  Crayon, 
I am  satisfied  that  it  is  in  every  respect  superior  t" 
other  kinds  heretofore  used  by  us.  Aside  Aom  its  fine  quality- 
Its  durability  and  the  smaller  number  of  waste  ends,  make  it  acui- 
ally  more  economicoX  than  the  cheaper  graden.^ 

Manufactured  by  NATIONAL  CKAYON  CO., 

Write  for  sSei  U7  N.  Fourth  St„  Philadelphia^ 


I 8 Allots  in  to  Seconds. 

Reliable  Agents  to  show  sain- 
I Die  and  take  orders.  One  gun 
free  in  ev- 1 Borden  & Co.^ClO 
I ery  county.  1 Broadway,  N,  Y, 
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AV I T II  SXJI»I*LEJyE  JEJVT. 

ClD  Series,  A^ol.  XI.,  No.  9,-New  Series,  Vol.  Y„  No.  9.  Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 


A.  E.  WINSHIP, 
W.  E.  SHELDON, 


Editors 


Boston,  May,  1888. 


f Monthly  : Sl.OO  a Tear,  , 
NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO. 

' 3 Somerset  St.,  Boston.  ) 


m APPLETONS’  it 

Standard  System  of  Penmanship, 

The  most  perfectly  graded  system  published.  The  only  copy-books  in  which 


GRADED  - COLUMNS  are  uscd  to  develop  movement.  A system  that  will  pro- 
duce free-hand  practical  writing, in  the  schoolroom. 

THE  SERIES. 

LEAD  PE/VGIL  COURSE. 

3 Numbers. 

A BEAUTIFUL, 

LANGUAGE  METHOD. 

SHORT  COURSE.  (Tracing),-  2 numbers. 

WHOLE  Better  practice. 

GRADED  COEUMNS. 

ELEMENTARY  MOVEMENT  EXERCISE. 

(Without  Tracing),  7 numbers. 

GRAMMAR  COURSE. 

7 Numbers  and 

Movement  Book, 

PERFECT  GRADING. 

- NATURAL  SHADING  OF  LETTERS. 
STANDARD  FORMS. 

DIFFICULT  COMBINATIONS. 
LITERARY  VAEUE  OF  COPIES. 

NEW  FEATURES. 

JUST  ISSUED.—  Supplementary  Movement  Books,  “ A ” and  “ B.’’  Combin- 
ing movement  and  form,  as  applied  to  free-hand  practical  writing.  Designed  to  be 
used  with  the  advanced  primary  and  all  grammar  grades. 

IN  PREPABATION.  — A complete  system  of  Business  Forms,  The  only  system 
which  will  be  perfectly  adapted  for  use  in  public  schools. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  circulars,  prices,  etc.  Special  terms  made  on  class  supplies. 

D.  APPL.ETON  & CO.,  Publishers, 


NEW  YORK, 


BOSTON, 


CHICAGO, 


ATLANTA, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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PLANT  DESCRIPTION  and 

ANALYSIS  BLANK. 

By  J.  II.  PILLSBURY,  A.  M , 
Professor  of  Mology  in  Smith  Collerje. 

These  Blanks  are  put  up  in  blocks  instead 
of  book  foviii,  tiiat  they  may  be  examined  sep- 
arately. Tlie  sheets  are  perforated  so  that 
they  may  be  bound  togetlier  if  desired.  Price 
per  block  (25  sheets),  HO  ci* 

TVo  Class  ill  liotuns'  is  ot 
record  oiiservations.  Hcn<l 


CLASSES 

IN 

BOTANY 


SYNOPSIS  o( 

BOTANICAL  TERMS. 

By  .J.  H.  PILLSBURY,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Mology  in  Smith  College. 

This  synopsis  is  designed  as  an  aid  in  learn- 
ing the  use  of  terms  in  the  study  of  descriptive 
botany.  To  accompany  the  blanks.  4pp.,8vo 
Price  each,  5 cts.  Per  liundred,  Si. .50. 


miiiletely  cqiiii>petl  'witlioiit  these  liiaiilcs, 
;»0  cents  Tor  saiuiile  iiloclc. 


ill  which  to 


SILVER,  ROGERS,  & CO.,  Publishers,  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


Unquestionably  the  best  Text-book  on  Spelling  Fnblishetl. 

Since  Its  recent  publication  ^ 

K,  IQ  JB  » ’ S >V  OHI>  LIQS^SOIVAsA 

has  been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  the  following  representative  cities: 

Wew  York,  Galveston,  Yonkers,  Grand  Bapids, 

Philadelphia,  Aiehison,  Brooklyn,  Sprinyfield,  III., 

Milwankee,  Jackson,  Mich.  Jersey  City,  San  Antonw,  &c.,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Minneapolis,  Keokuk,  Kew  Orleans,  Topeka, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ithaca,  Omaha,  Wichita,  Kan., 

Taken  iu  connectLi  with  the  uniformly  commendatory  opinions  expressed  by  teachers  who  have  used  the  book  m their  classes,  oi  have 

critically  examined  it,  no  better  evidence  of  its  superior  merits  could  be  given.  u , 

ermcany  Col-responclenee  relative  to  the  introduction  of  our  School  and  College  Text-Pooks  rs  respectfully  vnnted. 

CLARK  & MAYNARD,  Publishers,  771  Broadway  and  67  & 69  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

H I.  SMITH,  24  Franklin  St..  Boston.  j.  D.  WILLIAMS.  75  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


J^OXJD  FKOSFHIJLTEI, 

( LIQU1E>  ) 

A preparation  of  the  phosphates  that  is  readily  assimilated  by  the  system. 

Especially  recommended  for  Dyspepsia,  Mental  and  Physical 
haustion,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Nervousness,  Wakefulness,  Impaired 
Vitality,  Etc. 

PRESCRIBED  AND  ENDORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

IT  COMBINES  WELL  WITH  SUCH  STIMULANTS  AS  ARE  NECESSARY  TO  TAKE. 

It  makes  a del.cious  drink  with  water  and  sugar  only. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Pamphlet  free.  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 

RJEW/VRE  of  IMITATIOINS. 
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Devoted  to  the  Methods  and  Principtes  of  Teaching.  No.  9. 


MAYFLOWERS. 


i:v  Mi:s.  LOUISE  chaxdler  moulton. 

■p  F you  cat<  h a breath  of  sweetness. 

And  follow  the  odorous  hint 
Through  woods  where  the  dead  leaves  rustle, 

And  the  golden  naosses  glint, 

Along  the  spicy  sea  coast, 

Over  the  < esolate  down. 

Yon  will  find  the  dainty  Mayflowers 
When  }ou  come  to  Plymquth  town. 

Where  tl  e shy  spring  tends  her  darlings, 

And  hides  them  away  from  sight. 

Pull  off  the  covering  leaf-sprays, 

And  gather  them  pink  and  white. 

Then  carry  them  home  to  your  darling, 

For  flower  of  the  spring  is  she, 

Pink  and  white,  and  dainty  and  slight. 

And  lovely  as  lovely  can  be. 

— Through  the  Year  with  the  Poets. 


MANNERS  AND  MORALS. 

BY  MRS.  JULIA  M.  DEWEY,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

fT  is  often  urged  that  manners,  as  well  as  morals,  in  the 
schools  should  be  inculcated  by  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  a good  and  refined  teacher.  Such  an  opinion  is 
not  a matter  of  dispute,  and  most  people  who  have  pon- 
dered the  subject  are  prepared  to  go  still  further,  and 
assert  that  manners  and  morals  are  worthy  to  be  given  a 
place  in  every  school  curriculum,  and  thus  to  be  taught 
formally  and  definitely.  It  is  related  that  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal native  tribes  of  Brazil  had  no  word  in  their  vocabu- 
lary expressing  thanks  or  gratitude,  because  the  feeling 
represented  by  these  words  had  no  existence  in  their  minds. 
We  may  with  justice  infer  that  the  outward  lack  of  defer- 
ence, respect,  and  reverence  which  characterizes  the  age 
is  but  a sign  of  the  lack  within.  There  is  no  feeling  to 
prompt  to  fine  manners,  and  if  one  should  question  chil- 
dren and  young  people  he  would  often  find  their  vocabu- 
lary as  deficient  as  that  of  the  tribes  above  referred  to,  in 
language  pertaining  to  definite  virtues. 

So  closely  connected  are  the  two  subjects  of  manners  and 
morals,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  separately. 
Manners  are  the  outgrowth  of  morals,  but  they  should 
not  be  termed,  as  by  the  French,  “minor  morals.” 
Whately  comes  nearer  the  truth  when  he  says,  “ Manners 
are  the  shadows  of  great  virtues.”  Reference  is  of  course 
made  to  that  genuine  courtesy  which  springs  from  a well- 
governed  heart  and  a cultivated  mind,  but  even  many  con- 
ventionalities which  are  looked  upon  as  absurd  restric- 
tions, if  Investigated,  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  moral 
principles  and  common  sense. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  neglect  of  formal  moral 
training  in  the  public  schools  is  the  fear  of  trenching  upon 
sectarianism,  but  it  is  possible  to  teach  morals  to  young 
children  without  offending  the  most  straiteced  of  any 
sect.  Whatever  may  be  the  solution  of  this  problem  with 
reference  to  the  higher  grades,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
with  reference  to  the  lower.  Who  can  object  to  the  incul- 
cation of  principles  of  justice,  honesty,  truthfulness,  kind- 
ness, politeness,  purity,  self-control,  etc.  ? If  it  is  said  this 
should  be  an  accompaniment  of  the  intellectual  training 
no  one  will  dispute  it ; but  beside  the  unconscious  absorp- 
tion of  moral  Ideas,  children  should  have  a definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  virtues  which  only  formal  teaching  can  fur- 
nish. The  formal  teaching  will  also  tend  to  make  the 
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subject  of  morals  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  young.  | 
The  means  and  methods  of  instruction  in  this  subject  j 
should  be  of  the  simplest  kind.  Formal  teaching  by  no  l 
means  implies  “ lecturing.”  The  memorizing  of  maxims 
embodying  moral  truths,  talks  about  these  maxims,  stories 
in  verse  or  prose  selected  for  the  lessons  they  teach,  talks 
of  actual  incidents  of  school  life,  and  simple  instruction 
in  good  manners  are  the  means  to  be  used  with  little  chil- 
dren. As  for  methods,  the  more  of  the  fireside  and  the 
less  of  school  tasks  in  these  lessons,  the  better.  The 
prime  object  of  these  first  lessons  is  to  awaken  the  moral 
sense.  Children  should  be  led  to  talk  freely  as  they  , 
would  at  home,  and  teachers  should  be  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  make  application  of  what  has  been  taught.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  give  a lesson  of  this  kind  and  never  refer  to 
it  afterward.  As  children  grow  older,  lessons  should  be 
given  in  the  same  familiar  way,  the  only  formality  being 
that  terms  are  taught.  For  instance,  children  should  be 
made  to  understand  such  terms  as  punctual,  honest,  gen- 
erous, obedient,  etc. 

Success  in  this  mode  of  giving  lessons  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  teacher’s  command  of  language,  and 
on  a peculiar  magnetic  power.  Bain  says  : “ Without 

a certain  compass  of  expression,  and  that  well  directed  to 
the  purpose,  no  one  can  hope  to  produce  deep  moral  im- 
pression by  mere  teaching.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
little  is  to  be  expected  of  the  average  school  teacher,  work- 
ing in  his  own  strength.  It  is  only  by  being  provided  with 
good  and  suitable  compositions  to  be  made  use  of  in  his 
teaching,  that  he  can  exert  any  good  and  lasting  influ- 
ence.” Thus  it  is  better  that  teachers  should  be  provided 
with  a carefully  arranged  series  of  lessons  on  morals,  and 
carefully  selected  memory  gems,  short  readings,  etc. 
Memory  gems  should  be  thoroughly  committed.  A 
moral  lesson  once  a week  may,  if  time  is  lacking,  he  made 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a language  lesson  also.  Lessons  on 
the  general  subject  of  politeness  may  be  given,  the  same  as 
on  the  moral  subjects,  but  the  applications  of  these  lessons 
are  so  many  and  varied,  it  is  best  to  carefully  select 
and  classify  them  that  they  may  be  given  with  propriety 
as  well  as  with  system.  The  manner  items  may  be  made 
to  alternate  with  the  memorizing  of  maxims,  and  one 
thus  serve  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  other.  Two  or 
thiee  minutes  daily,  spent  in  this  way,  will  amount  to  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  years,  and  will  not  add  percep- 
tibly to  the  already  overburdened  curriculum  of  most  pub- 
lic schools. 


Study  how  to  get  on  most  harmoniously  with  the  super- 
intendent. You  are  to  teach  the  school.  He  cannot. 
Y ou  are  responsible  for  your  school,  and  he  is  not ; but 
the  system  is  his,  not  yours.  He  is  responsible  for  that, 
you  are  not.  You  are  to  do  your  work  so  well,  so  in 
accordance  with  his  plan  that  your  school  will  make  his 
system  better  than  it  could  be  without  your  aid.  Y^ou 
may  he  independent,  you  must  he  loyal. 


A PLEA  FOR  GOOD  HEALTH. 

HY  K.  (i.  KATKS. 

SAN  teachers  avoid  weariness,  nervousness,’^and  con- 
se(iuent  discouragement  and  ill-health  in  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  scliool  year  ? It  is  not  a result  of  good 
teaching  or  of  hard  work.  Aim  for  the  best,  the  very 
best,  and  every  nerve  and  fiber  of  your  being] must  do  its 
work.  It  does  not  exhaust  vitality  nearly  so  much^to 
teach  well  as  to  teach  poorly. 

Arouse  and  interest  yourself,  and  it  follows  ” as  the 
day  the  night,”  that  you  will  theii  as  surely  arouse  and 
interest  the  children. 

Cultivate  serenity  of  temper  ; it  is  a factor  of  immeas- 
urable Importance.  If  you  possess  it,  “ the  gods  were 
good  to  you  ” ; if  you  have  it  not,  achieve  it  at  all  haz- 
ards. Serenity  of  temper  and  energy  of  mind  will  con- 
quer the  most  ill-disposed  school,  and  help  to  keep  your 
own  mental  health  at  its  highest  pitch. 

Nothing  demoralizes  like  ill-nature.  It  injui-es  you, 
mentally  and  physically,  and  it  is  fatal  to  the  feeling  of 
respect  which  the  children  should  feel  for  you.  It  of- 
fends the  girls  and  it  hardens  the  boys.  If  you  control 
your  impatience,  you  will  add  many  happy  hours  to  your 
own  life  and  to  that  of  the  children. 

Y'our  physical  health  is  of  the  first  importance.  You 
cannot  do  good  work  in  anything  unless  you  are  full  of 
vitality  and  strength.  The  public  pays  for  and  de- 
mands the  best  teachers  for  its  youth,— the  best  physic- 
ally, mentally,  morally,  and  it  is  a rightful  demand,  for 
they  are  a gi-eat  factor  in  the  future  of  the  world.  So,  if 
you  have  good  health,  try  to  keep  it. 

No  child  of  tender  years  can  receive  mental  training 
after  school  hours  with  any  advantage,  and  as  for  any 
effect  of  discipline  produced  by  detaining  children,  there 
is  more  gain  for  you  in  being  out  than  for  them  in  being 
in.  The  best  system  and  methods  must  fail  of  success 
unless  thought  is  given  each  day  to  the  details  of  the 
work,  and  new  devices  and  illustrations  are  found. 

Open  and  air  your  schoolroom  each  morning  yourself. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  fresh,  cold  air.  A live  superintendent 
said  to  me  once,  “ It  were  better  to  die  of  cold  air  than 
bad  air.”  Prepare  the  lessons  for  each  day,  seeking  for 
and  thinking  of  new  ways  to  illustrate  the  same  subject, 
and  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  children. 

Spend  a few  minutes  in  a pleasant  morning  greeting  to 
your  fellow-teachers,  and  at  ten  minutes  of  the  opening 
hour  be  ready  at  the  schoolroom  door  to  exchange  a smil- 
ing “ good-morning  ” with  each  child  as  he  comes  into  the 
ro  3111.  Give  yourself  plenty  of  time  to  eat  and  digest  your 
dinner.  Don’t  try  to  do  good  work  on  a diet  largely  com- 
posed of  cake,  tea,  and  pickles.  Eat  each  day  three  as 
hearty  meals  of  strong,  healthful,  well-prepared  food  and 
of  as  great  a variety  as  you  can  get.  Don  t eat  a cold 
lunch.  Don’t  allow  your  digestive  organs  to  get  into  such 
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a feeble  state,  feeding  on  inferior  articles  of  food,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  digesting  a good  dinner  of  roast  beef. 

After  school  at  night  your  day’s  work  may  be  grace- 
fully finished  by  such  social  enjoyment  as  may  fall  in 
your  way.  There  is  no  community,  however  rough  and 
uncultured,  or  blue-blooded  and  aristocratic,  but  some  con- 
genial company  may  be  found  by  teachers,  and  the  effort 
of  filling  a little  niche  acceptably  in  the  social  life  of  the 
place  will  react  insensibly  uj^on  your  own  character, 
making  your  manner  more  sweet  and  gracious,  your  wit 
brighter  and  keener,  and  perhaps  smoothing  down  the 
'rough,  sharp  corners  of  your  character,  which  life  in  a 
schoolroom  seems  to  foster  and  bring  out. 

Above  all  things,  cultivate  a habit  of  early  retiring 
and  early  rising.  It  will  restore  tone  to  your  jangled 
nerves  and  save  many  a doctor’s  bill.  Let  your  reading 
be  such  as  suits  your  taste.  Join  a reading  club,  a mu- 
sical club,  a tennis  club,  but  don’t  follow  any  of  these  too 
closely.  Let  your  only  real  work  be  your  school  work. 
Make  of  many  other  things  only  delightful,  instructive; 
health-giving  amusement. 


ONE  AFTERNOON. 

BY  FLORA  E.  SPELLMAN. 

NE  balmy  day  in  early  spring,  the  children,  as  they 
filed  into  their  pleasant  schoolroom,  noticed  a large 
bunch  of  brown  branches  upon  their  teacher’s  desk.  Their 
pleased,  expectant  faces  showed  that  they  were  thinking, 
“ Another  one  of  teacher’s  surprises.”  Sure  enough ! 
As  soon  as  all  were  seated,  the  teacher  taking  a branch  in 
her  hand  said  : 

“We  will  call  this  lovely  afternoon  ‘A  Welcome  to 
Spring,’  and  will  sing  all  the  songs  we  know  about  birds, 
and  flowers,  and  sunshine.  I will  tell  you  what  I saw 
last  autumn  after  the  leaves  had  fallen.  There  were 
ever  so  many  little  brown  lumps  all  over  the  branches. 
What  were  they  ? I looked  very  carefully  and  found  out. 
Each  lump  was  a little  iaiy  leaf  wrapped  in  several 
brown  coats!  There  they  were,  each  in  its  own  cradle; 
and  there  they  swung,  rocked  by  the  wind.  Many  times 
the  wind  blew  very  hard  and  the  limbs  of  the  old  tree 
swayed  back  and  forth ; but  not  one  cradle  dropped  ! 
Then  came  the  cold  winter  days,  and  they  would  surely 
have  been  frozen  to  death  but  for  those  great  brown  coats. 
But  the  buds  slept  on  until  j)eople  began  to  say  ‘Spring  is 
near.’  0 joy!  The  ice  and  snow  melted  into  what? 
Yes,  water,  and  the  sun  shone  w'armer  and  warmer.  To- 
day I looked  at  them  again  ; they'  bad  grown  much  larger 
and  stronger,  and  were  showing  signs  of  waking  up. 
They  would  soon  begin  to  throw  odf  their  winter  wraps 
and  come  out  into  the  spring  sunshine  in  their  lovely 
green  dresses.” 

Between  every  recitation  the  hapj>y  children  sang  a 


spring  song,  and  the  teacher  frequently  read  a suitable 
gem  of  poetry. 

At  recess  the  branches  were  eagerly  examined  ; each 
little  face  was  radiant  as  the  last  coat  came  off,  and  the 
little  leaves  were  revealed. 

Their  writing  lesson  was  the  word  “ bud,”  and  surely  in 
this  case  it  was  the  sign  of  an  idea.” 

Before  singing  their  “ good  night  song,”  the  children 
were  again  reminded  of  their  determination  to  make  an 
early  call  on  the  little  bud-babies  on  the  bushes  at  home. 


PUSSY-WILLOWS,  CATKINS,  AND  WHITE 
BIRCHES. 

BY  KATE  L.  BROWN. 

fHE  bright  eyes  of  the  children  have  been  on  the  look- 
out for  the  first  signs  of  spring.  Some  branches  of 
trees  bearing  buds  and  catkins  were  soon  brought  to  the 
schoolroom.  Several  wide-mouthed  bottles  were  found, 
filled  with  water,  and  placed  in  the  south  window. 
The  branches  placed  in  these  bottles  have  been  going 
through  some  very  interesting  changes.  Maple  buds 
have  blossomed,  pussy-willows  have  pushed  their  silver- 
gray  hoods  out  from  the  brown  sheathing,  and  catkins 
have  unrolled. 

The  children  were  delighted  with  the  pussy-willows. 
Some  of  the  specimens  brought  showed  an  exquisite  rose- 
color  under  the  gray  fur.  Last  year  the  little  ones  saw 
the  dainty  golden  flowers  push  up  from  beneath  the 
fur.  They  remember  the  fact,  and  look  eagerly  forward 
to  the  same  joy  this  season.  Pussy-willows  seem  very 
much  alive  to  small  people.  Carl  dropped  his  in  the 
brook,  and  as  we  watched  it  carried  off  by  the  swift 
waters  Pauline  said,  “ Seems  as  if  it  was  most  as  bad  to 
drown  pussy-willows,  as  real  kittens.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  experience  of  our  spring 
work  has  been  the  watching  of  the  unrolling  of  an  alder 
catkin.  When  the  process  was  complete  a lesson  was 
given  in  which  many  observations  were  recorded. 
Maude  told  us  that  the  catkin  was  about  an  inch  long 
before  unrolling,  and  nearly  three  times  as  long  after  un- 
rolling. The  children  found  that  catkins  grew  on  willows, 
alders,  birches,  and  hazelnut  trees.  Some  thought  they 
looked  like  sausages,  others  like  sheep’s  tails,  others  called 
them  “tags.”  They  hung  over;  some  were  stouter  than 
others,  some  more  warmly  tinted,  but  the  prevailing  color 
was  reddish-brown.  Susie  noticed  tliat  our  particular 
catkin  began  to  unroll  from  the  top  jqpl  press  down. 
Alice  told  us  that  some  catkii  s unrolled  cpiite  suddenly, 
while  others  on  the  same  branch  did  so  gradually.  This 
was  the  case  with  our  own  specimen.  Carrie  said  that 
when  the  catkin  first  came  to  us  the  outside  was  covered 
with  little  triangular  scales  closely  joined  with  a red  dot 
in  the  center  of  each.  When  the  catkin  had  unrolled, 
these  led  dots  proved  to  be  the  petals  of  wee  flowers 
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closing  over  anthers  filled  with  pollen.  The  children 
had  noticed  the  profuse  shedding  of  the  pollen.  After 
these  facts  had  been  drawn  out  they  took  their  slates  and 
wrote  from  memory  a description  of  the  behavior  of  the 
little  out-door  friend.  Two  specimens  are  given,  one  from 
an  older  member  of  the  class  and  the  other  from  its 
youngest  member: 

“ Before  catkins  blossom  out  they  are  a little  over  an 
inch  long.  They  grow  on  hazel,  alder,  birch,  and  willow 
trees.  When  they  get  at  their  full  growth  they  swing  in 
the  air  and  look  like  a cat’s  tail.  A catkin  begins  at  the 
top  and  pushes  itself  downward.  All  the  little  scales 
spread  open.  The  scales  are  full  of  pollen.” 

Alice  Winifred  Davis,  aged  eleven. 

“A  catkin  grows  on  a birch  tree  and  looks  like  a cat’s 
tail.  When  it  is  first  out  it  is  brown  and  arranged  in 
scales,  and  is  an  inch  long  and  hangs  over  like  a worm. 
It  begins  at  the  top  and  stretches  down  till  it  keeps  grow- 
ing longer  and  longer,  and  yellow  pollen  comes  out  from 
between  the  scales.  The  pollen  is  very  yellow.” 

Edith  Dana  Tucker,  aged  nine. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  this  nature- 
work  with  children.  Get  them  to  observe  the  form,  color, 
arrangement,  and  behavior  of  buds.  Interest  them  in 
trees,  especially  when  destitute  of  their  summer  garniture. 
Lead  them  to  see  the  differences  in  shape,  as  for  example 
the  urn-like  elm  or  the  cone-shaped  maple ; also  the  way 
the  branches  are  placed  on  the  limbs. 

The  white  birch  is  a very  fascinating  little  study.  Let 
them  observe  in  something  of  this  style : 

The  White  Birch. 

What  is  the  color  of  the  white  birch  trunk  ? What  is 
the  color  of  the  branches  near  to?  Farther  off?  De- 
scribe the  branches.  Are  they  stout  or  slender,  many  or 
few  ? How  are  they  arranged  on  the  trunk,  horizontally 
or  nearly  vertical  ? Are  there  many  twigs  ? What  is 
rfie  shape  of  the  leaf  ? How  is  it  joined  to  the  twig  ? 
Draw  it.  What  do  the  leaves  do  when  a little  breeze 
comes?  Why?  In  what  kind  of  soil  does  the  while 
birch  grow  ? What  is  it  good  for  ? 

Children  swing  on  birches  ; develop  idea  of  elasticity  ; 
describe  bark  and  its  uses. 


A SCHOOL-GIRL’S  LETTER. 

®TSS  MARY  E.  BURT,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School, — the  same  whose  teaching  of  essay  or  com- 
position writing  in  tlie  .Jones  School,  Chicago,  was  illus- 
rrated  in  the  American  Teacher  for  October, — has  a 
way  of  securing  and  maintaining  an  interest  in  literature 
and  language- work  rarely  equaled.  We  present  below  a 
letter,  a bona  fide  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  girls  in  the 
fifth  grade  literature  class,  the  teacher  telling  the  class 


something  about  the  gentleman  to  wliom  they  were  to 
write.  It  is  worthy  the  study  of  any  teacher.  If  any 
one  has  better  success  to  show  for  her  methods,  let  us 
have  them : 

Noii.MAi,  Pai!K,  Ile.,  January  2.0,  1888. 

Dear  Sir; — My  teacher  has  requested  me  to  write  you  a letter, 
as  she  is  quite  busy.  .She  says  you  did  not  come  to  see  us,  as  you 
promised,  but  perhaps  that  treat  is  still  in  store  for  us.  We  have 
many  visitors,  and  we  like  those  best  who  give  us  something  as  well 
as  take  notes  about  us. 

We  had  a pleasant  vi.sit  from  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  He 
came  more  especially  to  look  over  the  literature  work,  and  accom- 
panied Miss  Burt  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  spoke  to 
the  children,  and  the  sauie  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  literature. 
In  the  afternoon  he  spoke  to  the  school  assembLd.  Colonel  Parker 
introduced  him,  apob  gizing  for  it.  because  Mr.  IVariiei  had  a cold. 

In  reply  Mr.  Warner  said  : I did  not  come  here  prepared  to 

speak,  but  as  Colonel  Parker  so  reluctantly  in'roduced  me.  I will 
take  up  a little  of  your  time,  although  I am  not  a talking-machine, 
and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  I am  not,  for  there  are  too  many  of 
them  nowadays. 

“ In  one  of  the  rooms  down  stairs  they  were  reading  a drama  of 
Sophocles,  and  during  the  discussion  the  point  was  raised  (I  don’t 
know  but  what  I raised  it  myself),  the  point  was  raised  whether 
Indians,  who  now  use  guns  almost  wholly,  are  a bit  more  civilized 
than  they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago,  when  they  used  bows  and 
arrows. 

“ When  I was  in  my  home  in  Massachusetts  I received  an  Indian 
sknll  from  Montana,  which  was  sent  me  by  a friend.  Deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  skull  was  an  old  arrow-head.  What  powerful  bows 
must  have  been  used  at  that  time,  and  what  a clear  eye  and  strong 
arm  the  man  who  shot  this  arrow  must  have  had  to  have  sent  it 
with  such  force  and  such  unerring  aim. 

“ It  was  a very  fine  skull,  not  so  fine  as  yours  or  mine,  but  still 
it  was  very  interesting,  even  if  it  didn’t  have  anything  in  it  but  an 
arrow.  (Laughter.)  Now  we  seem  to  think  that  we  have  made  a 
great  step  in  civilization,  because  we  have  Gatling-guns,  because 
we  have  guns  that  can  shoot  five  hundred  men  a minute ; and  yet, 
as  I said  before,  the  Indians  aren’t  a bit  more  civilized  than  they 
were  when  they  used  bows  and  arrows. 

“ If  going  back  to  that  old  custom  (if  using  those  weapons)  would 
make  each  one  of  us  a Sophocles,  why, — why  I’d  vote  for  going 
back  to  bows  and  arrows!” 

Mr.  Warner  then  went  on  to  speak  about  manual  training  in 
schools  : 

“ The  pendulum  seems  sometimes  to  be  on  one  side  and  some- 
times on  the  other.  I don’t  know  which  it  is  on  now. 

“I  take  the  literary  side  for  the  reason  that  literature  is  the  otily 
thing  that  is  eternal.  I don’t  care  much  about  the  buildings  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  I do  care  about  Don  Quixote.  The  build- 
ings have  decayed,  but  Cervantes’  great  work  still  remains. 

“Look  at  Homer,  Dante,  Virgil,  Socrates.  I don't  care  any- 
thing about  the  houses  they  lived  in. 

“ Those  cultured  men  threw  a light  about  them  that  will  never 
fade. 

“ When  Socrates  was  in  prison  he  began  to  think  of  the  time  he 
bad  spent  in  studying  physiology,  and,  fearing  lest  he  should  lose 
the  ‘ eye  of  his  soul,’  he  turned  away  from  science  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  No  better  thinking  is  done  now  than  was  done  by 
Plato  and  Socrates.  Socrates,— why  Socrates  was  as  cultured — as 
cultured — as  President  Cleveland! 

“ I never  realized  how  cultured  we  have  become  until  I visited 
your  stock-yards.  Think  1 What  glorious  strides  civilization  has 
made  when  seven  hogs  can  be  killed  in  a minute! 

“Ages  from  now  there  may  be  a song  which  has  gone  down  from 
these  times,  but  the  ‘ seven  hogs  a minute  ’ and  all  remembrance  of 
them  will  probably  have  vanished.” 

Yours  truly,  L.  L. 
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A GEOGRAPHICAL  RECITATION.* 

Ix  A Sixth  Year  Class. 

Climate  of  North  America. 

BY  CHAS.  F.  KING, 

President  National  Saratoga  School  of  Methods. 

Object  of  The  Recitation. 

1TO  ascertain  if  the  pupils  had  learned  the  facts 
I given  them  on  the  charts  hung  up  the  day  before, 
which  facts  had  been  copied  into  their  blankbooks  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  lesson. 

2.  To  ascertain  how  fully  they  understood  and  remem- 
bered the  explanation  given  by  their  teacher  in  the  pre- 
vious lesson  in  reference  to  these  facts. 

3.  To  hear  their  extra  facts  learned  from  outside  sources. 

Preparation  Made  by  Pupils. 

Study  of  their  blankhooks,  containing  the  epitome  of 
the  climate  of  North  America. 

^ Study  of  the  short  paragraphs  on  climate,  in  their 
textbooks. 

Consultation  of  the  following  books,  etc.  : Guyot’s, 
Harper’s,  Swinton’s,  and  various  other  geographies ; 
“ Chambers’  Encyclopiedia.”  ‘‘  Lippincott’s  Gazeteer  ” ; 
“ A Tour  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  ” ; Jackson’s 
“ Alaska  ” ; “ Across  the  Continent,”  by  Bowles ; 

“ Glimpses  of  the  Earth,”  by  Blakiston  ; “ Arctic  Explor- 
ations,” by  Kane  ; “ Mission  of  the  North  American  Peo 
pie,”  by  Gilpin ; “ The  Malte  Brun  Geography  ; “ low'a 
Handbook,”  by  Parker ; “ The  Resources  of  California,” 
by  Hittel  ; “ Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  by  Miss 
Bird  ; “ Three  Years  in  Mexico,”  by  Stephens  ; “ New- 
foundland,” by  Hatton  ;•  ‘ Geographical  Readers,”  by.Jo- 
honnot  and  Pliilips  ; and  the  “ Standard  Geographical 
Reader  ” ; jihysical  geographies,  new'spapers,  magazines, 
letters  from  friends,  etc. 

Preparation  Made  by  the  Teacher, 
Consultation  of  Johnson’s  “ Physical  Geography,”  Jo- 
honnot’s  “ Geographical  Reader,”  Dr.  Kane's  “ Arctic  Ex- 
plorations,” “ North  America,”  by  Hayden  ; “ Picturescpie 
America,”  “American  Explorations,”  by  Nourse  ; “Tlie 
Round  Trip,”  byCodman  ; Hayden’s  “ Geograpliical  Sur- 
veys,” “ California,”  by  Hittel  ; “ Appalachia,”  “ The 
Golden  State,”  by  McClellan  ; “ Mexico,”  by  Ober  ; 

“ Alaska,”  by  Dali  ; “ California,”  by  Mrs.  Dali ; “ Santo 
Domingo,”  by  Hazard  ; and  Greenland,”  by  Rust. 

Tlie  Recitation. 

(Reported  by  Miss  Melissa  Dorubacb.  I'aplls  called  by  card  ) 
FART  I. 

Teacher. — What  causes  affect  climate  ? Master  Wood- 
sum. — The  latitude,  winds,  elevation,  slope,  currents, 
mountains,  and  surface. 


T.  — Into  what  belts  of  climate  would  you  divide  North 
America?  Answer. — Into  three A^lts, — the  Northern, 

Central,  and  Southern. 

T.  — Draw  lines  to  show  these  belts  upon  this  outline 
cloth  blackboard.  (Miss  White  draws  the  lines,  and  they 
are  slightly  changed  by  the  criticisms  of  the  class). 

T. — Name  the  countries  in  the  Northern  belt.  Ans. — 
Iceland,  Greenland,  most  of  British  America,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Alaska. 

T. — Name  the  countries  in  the  Central  belt.  Ans. — 
Canada,  the  United  States,  British  Columbia,  and  south- 
ern part  of  Alaska. 

T. — What  countries  in  the  Southern  belt?  Ans. — 
Mexico,  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  Texas.  (Many  hands 
are  I’aised  the  moment  the  last  word  is  uttered  and  forty 
pupils  are  eager  to  .substitute  Central  America  for  the 
unfortunate  Texas.) 

T. — What  causes  affect  the  climate  in  the  Northern 
belt?  Ans  — Latitude,  exposure  to  north  winds,  currents. 

T. — What  currents  ? Ans. — The  current  from  the 
Arctic  and  the  Japanese  current. 

T. — The  next  may  represent  these'ciirrents  on  the  out- 
line of  North  America 

Master  Dove  draws  arrow's  w'ith  red  crayon  to  show 
the  direction  of  the  Arctic  current  from  Baffin  Bay, 
through  Davis  Strait,  and  along  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  with  green  crayon  represents  in  a similar  manner 
the  direction  of  the  Japanese  current  along  the  coast  of 
Alaska. 

T.  — Have  all  the  causes  been  given  ? Ans.  — No, 
snow  and  ice. 

T. — Is  snow  found  here  the  year  round  ? Ans. — Yes, 
in  many  places. 

T.— Miss  Way.  Ans. — I think  more  ice  is  seen  there 
than  snow.  Kane,  in  his  book  has  a great  deal  to  say 
about  the  ice. 

T. — Miss  Hatch.  Ans. — The  ice  is  in  the  form  of 

icebergs. 

T. — Do  you  think  most  of  it  is  in  that  form  ? Ans. — 
Yes.  (Many  hands  are  raised,  especially  on  the  boys’ 
side.) 

T. — What  do  you  say.  Master  Bedford?  Ans. — Dr. 
Hayes,  in  Ins  book,  “ The  Land  of  Desolation,”  has  much 
to  say  about  the  formation  of  an  iceberg,  but  he  speaks  of 
seeing  miles  and  miles  of  ice  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea, 
and  only  now  and  then  of  seeing  an  iceberg.  I think 
there  is  more  ice  in  tlie  glaciers  and  in  fields  than  in  ice- 
bergs. 

T. — Yes,  you  are  right.  Are  the  fields  of  ice  smootli  ? 
Ans. — No,  they  are  usually  very  rougli. 

'T. — Have  you  seen  any  pictures  of  Icebergs?  Ans  — 
They  were  in  some  cases  2a0  feet,  and  in  one  350  feet  high. 

T. — Is  most  of  the  ice  in  sight  in  the  bergs  ? Ans  — 
No,  three  fourths  is  below  tlie  surface  of  the  w'ater. 

T. — Three  fourths?  Master  Bedford.  Ans — l)r. 
Hayes  says  seven' eighths  is  below  the  surface. 
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T. — Huxley  says  ice  usually  floats  in  water  so  that 
only  one  tenth  is  above  the  water.  The  pupils  had  bet- 
ter experiment  and  report  to  me  in  two  days  from  now. 
The  next  may  tell  me  what  the  climate  is  in  the  Northern 
belt.  Ans. — Frigid.  Ground  frozen  during  the  year- 

Hudson  Bay  can  be  entered  during  only  six  weeks.  In 
some  places  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  several  days.  Snow 
falls  every  month. 

T. — Do  you  think  the  ground  never  thaws  out  ? Ans. 
— I don’t  know. 

T. — Does  any  vegetation  grow  there  ? /ins. — I sup- 
pose so. 

T. — How  can  it  grow  if  the  ground  remains  fiozen 
during  the  year  ? Ans. — It  thaws  out  on  the  surface 
during  the  summer. 

T. — And  it  remains  frozen  below.  The  pupils  who 
have  learned,  from  reading,  additional  facts  may  now 
present  them.  Master  Hovghton  — The  average  temper- 
ature in  summer  is  59°  above  zero,  in  winter  it  is  42°  be- 
low. It  is  10°  colder  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  60th  parallel  than  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

T. — Why?  Master  Houghton.— On  account  of  the 
Arctic  current  and  the  Gulf  stream.  Miss  Phelps. — Dr. 
Kane  says  in  his  book,  that  no  natural  cold  can  arrest 
travel.  He  says  he  has  walked  sixty  miles  on  the  rough- 
est ice  when  the  thermometer  was  50°  below  zero. 

T. — Very  good.  In  which  one  of  the  books  did  you  see 
that  fact?  Ans. — In  “Arctic  Exploration,”  volume  two. 
Master  Burns.  — The  snow  in  winter  sometimes  falls 
nineteen  feet  in  a day. 

T. — In  how  long  a day  ? Ans. — In  a day  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Miss  Phelps. — Dr.  Kane  says,  in  his  “ Land 
of  Desolation,”  that  at  one  time,  about  midnight,  the  sun 
moved  round  to  the  north,  gradually  sunk  lower  and 
lower  till  its  upper  part  was  just  above  the  horizon  and 
then  the  sky  became  uniformly  golden. 

Miss  Smith. — 

“ The  lands  are  there  sun-gilded  at  the  hour 
When  ( ther  lands  are  silvered  by  the  moon, — 

The  midnight  hour,  when  down  the  sun  doth  pour 
A blaze  of  light,  as  elsewhere  at  the  noon.” 

T. — Where  did  you  learn  that  ? It  is  very  appropri- 
ate. Ans. — In  the  “ Land  of  Desolation.”  Master  Hinck- 
ley.— In  the  arctic  regions  60°  above  in  the  shade  is  very 
sultry. 

The  teacher  then  read  a short  extract  from  Hall’s  “ Voy- 
age in  the  Polaris,”  giving  an  account  of  the  joy  experi- 
enced by  his  men  when  the  sun  returned  after  an  absence 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  days,  and  Miss  Hayden 
read  Dr.  Long’s  graphic  description  of  “ an  arctic  winter 
night.” 


Gkography  Class. — 

Children  make  a lake  with  sand. 

Teacher. — “ Lulu,  what  is  the  name  of  your  lake  ? ” 
Lulu  {six  years  old). — “Mine  is  tiieLady  of  the  Lake.” 


CHIPS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  WORKSHOPS 
IN  EUROPE. 

BY  DK.  L R.  KLEMM,  OF  OHIO. 

“ Homeolog-y.” 

“ yjJEIMATHSKUNDE,”  knowledge  of  home  and 
its  surroundings,  is  what  they  term  primary  geog- 
raphy  in'  Germany.  In  order  to  give  Ihe  readers  of  the 
Journal  an  idea  of  what  is  done  in  the  primary  grades 
a few  suggestions  may  suffice.  I heard  some  lessons  in 
‘ homeology  ” in  Hamburg,  and  enjoyed  them  very  much. 
I may  be  allowed  to  give  tbe  results  of  the  lesson  in 
form  of  a sketch-map.  This  map  was  made  on  the  board 
as  the  lesson  preceded. 


Teacher:  In  what  direction  is  our  school  from  the 

Inner  Alster,  or  Alster  Basin?  What  street  on  this  side 
of  the  Basin  ? On  the  opposite  side  ? On  the  third  ? 
fourth  ? What  separates  the  Inner  from  the  Outer  Alster  ? 
What  bridge?  What  monuments  are  erected  on  the  es- 
planade ? In  what  direction  from  the  Basin  is  the  Nicolia 
church  ? The  new  Polytechnicum  ? The  theatre  ? The 
Berlin  Depot?  On  what  side  of  the  Alster  Basin  is  the 
new  hotel,  the  Hamburger  Hof,  situated  ? and  so  forth. 
Some  streets  were  sketched  in  order  to  make  the  picture 
more  vivid. 

Every  new  item  was  inserted  in  the  sketch  on  the 
board  drawn  by  the  teacher.  Thus  the  sketch  of  a city 
plan  grew  by  degrees,  and  the  pupils  drew,  or  imitated 
this  plan  on  their  slates.  One  cannot  imagine  a more  at- 
tentive group  of  young  children  than  these  were.  Each  one 
was  eager  to  suggest  new  points  known  to  him.  I copied 
the  sketch  as  the  lesson  progressed,  and  hope  that  its 
simplicity  will  speak  for  itself.  No  teacher  can  hide  his 
unwillingness  to  follow  suit  behind  so  flimsy  an  excuse  as 
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“ I can’t  draw,”  for  the  drawing  of  such  a sketch  presuj)- 
poses  no  training  nor  special  skill  in  drawing. 

When  the  geographical  part  of  the  lesson  was  well  dis- 
posed of,  the  teacher  gave  a new  zest  to  the  pupils,  by 
asking  “ To  whom  belongs  the  theatre,  the  school,  the 
bridge,”  etc  ? In  the  most  natural  way  possible,  the  pu- 
pils learned  something  of  governmental  relations,  and  laid 
the  foundation  to  the  subsequent  study  of  history.  It 
caused  a merry  interruption  when  a little  boy  thought  the 
schoolhouse  belonged  to  Mr. , (the  janitor). 

In  a higher  grade  of  the  same  school  the  geography  of 
Germany  was  the  topic  of  the  day.  It  was  still  ‘ home- 
ology,’  only  within  a wider  horizon.  The  teacher  began 
by  making  a few  simple  lines  representing  the  so-called 
“ mountain-cross  ” in  Central  Europe.  After  first  draw- 
ing the  Fichtel  mountains,  the  center  of  the  figure,  he 
added  the  Erz  Mountains  toward  the  r ortheast,  the  Fran- 
conian and  Thuringian  Forest  toward  the  northwest, the  Bo- 
hemian and  Bavarian  Forest  toward  the  southeast,  the  Fran- 
conian and  Suabian  J ura  toward  the  southwest.  A few  peaks 
were  mentioned,  as  were  also  the  characteristics  of  these 
mountains.  Thus  for  instance,  the  silver  mines  in  Saxony, 
the  dense  forests  in  Bohemia,  the  lovely  scenery  in  Thu- 
ringia,  the  caves  in  the  Jura,  etc.,  came  in  for  a few 
well-remembered  remarks.  The  teacher  always  knew 
when  to  stop  ; he  was  discretion  personified. 


Now  the  teacher  drew  the  four  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  Fichtel  mountains,  namely.  Main,  Saale,  Eger,  and 
Naab,  showing  and  indicating  on  the  map  into  what  main 
rivers  they  empty.  A few  important  cities  and  the  coun- 
tries around  the  cross  were  named.  All  this  information 
was  partly  given,  partly  asked  for  as  the  case  suggested. 

Now  the  complete  map,  a printed  one,  was  hung  up, 
and  all  the  information  just  gained  was  looked  up.  Each 
item  was  noted,  and  it  made  the  children  fairly  glow  with 
enthusiasm  when  they  were  able  to  corroborate  the  facts  of 
the  two  maps.  In  a few  points  the  map  on  the  board  was 
corrected,  improved,  and  completed,  then  the  lesson  closed, 
and  now  followed  the  recitation  ; that  is  to  say,  the  pu- 
pils were  called  upon  to  state  in  answer  to  leading  ques- 


tions what  they  remembered  of  the  lesson.  My  heart  was 
filled  with  joy  when  I heard  them  speak  out  not  like  hu- 
man parrots  who  had  memorized,  but  like  rational  beings 
who  had  learned  by  experience.  The  hour  was  brought 
to  a close  by  an  imaginary  journey  all  over  the  section  the 
acquaintance  of  which  they  had  just  made.  Many  little 
items  of  information  were  added  on  this  journey.  Photo- 
graphic views  of  rocks  and  mountain  scenery  were  ex- 
hibited, and  they  proved  to  be  of  intense  interest  to  these 
children  who  have  no  opportunities  of  seeing  a mountain 
“ in  natui-a.” 


A BOTANY  LESSON. 

BY  DK.  L.  K.  KLEMM,  OF  OHIO. 

^T  w'as  my  good  luck  to  miss  the  Rhine  steamer  one 
(L  morning,  in  consequence  of  which  I saw  a teacher  give 
a botany  lesson.  The  teacher  explained  to  me,  privately, 
that  when  he  had  been  young,  botany  had  always  “ given 
him  the  creejis,”  so  had  he  abhorred  the  deadening  influ- 
ence of  learning  technical  terms,  and  classifying  plants 
and  flowers  according  to  the  Linnean  system.  When  he 
was  appointed  to  this  place  he  determined  to  make  botany 
liked  by  his  pupils.  In  order  to  understand  the  situation 
the  reader  must  remember  that  this  was  a common  school, 
not  a high  school. 

The  pupils  were  plentifully  provided  with  leaves  which, 
according  to  directions,  they  had  gathered  on  their  way 
to  school.  Now  they  learned  to  classify  the  leaves  accord- 
ing to  their  edges.  It  was  interesting  to  notice  how  skil- 
fully  the  teacher  combined  with  this  botany  lesson  (a) 
spelling,  (b)  language,  (c)  drawing.  He  enlarged  the 
pupils’  vocabulary  by  placing  on  the  board  every  new  woi’d 
used  ; then  it  was  spelled,  and  then  copied  into  the  note- 
book under  the  drawing  or  sketch  made,  which  served  as 
illustration. 

Not  a single  Latin  technical  term  was  employed ; all 
were  German,  and  that  struck  me  as  eminently  wise. 
Such  words  as  serratum,  dentatum,  crenatum,  repimtum 
simiatum,  ciliatum,  mean  nothing  to  the  children.  You 
may  as  well  say  setarum  for  serratum, — it  is  all  the  same 
to  them.  But  if  called  “ saw-like,  tooth-like,  notch-like, 
sloj)e-like,  bay-like,”  etc.,  the  words  convey  a meaning. 
Ideas  arising  from  such  instruction  abide  in  the  memory, 
because  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  organic  growth  and  outcome 
of  sense-perception.  Catch  me  using  the  outlandish  botan- 
ical names  again  in  schools  below  the  high  school ! I 
won’t  do  it ! 

This  is  the  way  the  teacher  proceeded : He  selected  a 
number  of  leaves  the  edges  of  wdiich  were  all  ‘‘  saw-like,” 
and  then  sketched  them  on  the  board.  There  were  four 
different  kinds.  Of  the  fourth  kind  no  sample  could  be  fur- 
nished, so  he  had  to  repi’oduce  it  fi’om  memory,  but  every 
pupil  nodded,  indicating  thereby  that  he  had  seen  It  some- 
where. The  German  technical  terms  rvere  added,  spelled. 
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copied  (as  were  the  sketches),  and  then  the  momentous 
question  arose,  what  })lants  have  this  kind  of  leaves,  say 
“ fine  saw-edged,”  or  “ double  saw-edged  leaves  ? ” 


Saw-edged. 


fine. 

sharp. 

pointed. 

double. 


I of  her  hook  and  present  it  to  me,  so  as  to  save  me  the 
! trouble  of  copying  it.  Readily  the  request  was  gi-anted, 
and  the  above  is  the  work,  dear  reader.  I cut  off  the 
I Gei'inan  technical  words  and  substitute  their  literal  ti  ans- 
^ lation  in  English. 


GRASSES. 


[ double. 

^ coarse. 

I fringed. 
I thorny. 

J pointed. 

round. 

I fine. 

I double. 


lash-like, 
thorny. 

These  facts  were  added  to  the  notes  already  taken. 
When  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  two 
pupils,  the  teacher  asked  them  to  go  into  the  garden  and 
determine  who  was  right.  In  a few  moments  they  re- 
turned with  specimens  which  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

After  the  saw-edged  leaves  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
tooth-edged  ones  came  up  for  a hearing,  then  the  notch- 
edged  followed,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  list.  In  one 
thing  the  teacher  acted  masterly.  He  made  the  pupils 
suggest  techninal  terms,  and  usually  the  right  term  was 
among  the  ones  suggested,  then  he  quickly  reviewed  all, 
and  by  degrees  made  the  pupils  see  why  that  particular 
term  was  the  best  to  select.  Of  course  it  found  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  class  and  was  adopted.  It  took  about  an  hour 
before  the  end  of  the  lesson  was  reached.  At  the  close 
of  the  lesson  I was  invited  to  pass  through  the  aisles  with 
him,  and  have  a peep  at  the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 

Well,  I must  pronounce  it  very  creditable  work  on  the 
whole,  far  exceeding  my  expectations.  I selected  the 
work  of  a sweet-looking  modest  girl,  and  requested  her  to 
let  me  copy  it  for  my  readers  in  America.  She  looked 
startled,  when  I explained  I would  set  an  artist  to  work 
to  make  an  engft,ving  which  I would  have  printed. 
What  a beam  of  joy  shone  forth  from  those  dark  blue 
eyes ! And  the  teacher  was  as  happy  as  a rare,  a very 
rare  word  of  appreciation  and  commendation  could  make 
him.  He  suggested  that  Louise  might  cut  this  leaf  out 


Tooth-edged. 


Notch-edged. 

Slope-edged. 

Bay-edged. 

Fringe-edged. 


BY  H.  L.  CLAPP,  GEORGE  PUTNAJl  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

I^HE  grass  family  is  the  family  of  plants  most  useful 
^ to  man  for  several  reasons. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  grasses  are  more  widely  distrib- 
uted over  the  earth  than  any  other  plants  useful  to  man. 
They  grow  where  men  and  grass-eating  animals  can  get 
at  them  conveniently.  They  are  found  all  the  way  from 
the  equator  to  the  coldest  regions  where  men  and  grass- 
eating animals  can  live,  and  often  grow  where  notliing 
else  will ; as,  on  the  sandy  beaches  of  every  coast,  in 
deserts,  and  on  the  ledges  and  in  the  crevices  of  wind- 
swept and  lofty  mountains. 

2.  The  fruits  of  grasses  will  keep  in  good  condition 
longer  and  bear  transportation  better  than  any  other  kind 
of  fruit  that  is  at  all  comparable  in  usefulness.  Wheat, 
rice,  and  other  grains,  can  be  preserved  for  years,  and 
they  are  often  carried  half  way  around  the  world  without 
detriment.  They  can  be  stored  in  immense  quantities  in 
grain  elevators  and  distributed  at  leisure.  In  this  respect 
they  easily  take  the  first  place  among  vegetable  products. 

3.  In  a given  bulk  grains  contain  more  nutritious  sub- 
stances, especially  starchy  matters,  than  any  other  kind  of 
food,  and  they  form  the  principal  part  of  the  world’s  food 
supply.  Millions  of  Hindoos  and  Chinese  live  chiefly 
upon  rice.  Millions  of  other  nations  live  chiefly  on 
wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains.  Millions  of  cattle  in 
every  grand  division  live  upon  grain,  grass,  and  hay. 
The  cattle  on  the  Western  ranches,  on  the  llanos  and 
pampas  of  South  America,  the  wild  horses  of  the  pampas 
and  Russian  steppes,  the  nomadic  herds  of  Central  Asia, 
and  the  antelopes  of  Africa,  inconceivable  in  numbers,  all 
live  on  grasses. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  grass  family  and  their  uses 
in  detail  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  for Indian  corn, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley,  for  meal ; sugarcane  and  sorghum, 
for  sugar  and  molasses  ; oat  and  wheat  straw,  for  beds, 
bedding,  hats,  bonnets,  and  paper  ; rice,  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  and  sugar  cane,  for  alcoholic  liquors  ; grass, 
hay,  cornstalks,  and  grain,  as  food  for  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  ; bamboo  for  many  articles,  such 
as  chairs,  tables,  bookcases,  picture-frames,  curtain  poles, 
easels,  mips,  brackets,  boxes,  measures,  lanterns,  pipes, 
drains,  umbrella  handles,  fishing-rods,  canes,  masts,  spars, 
ropes,  spear  shafts,  handles,  mats,  fences,  rafts,  hats, 
Jans,  houses,  preserves,  bridges,  paper,  lamp  wicks,  teler- 
scoves,  and  water-wheels. 
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(1)  121  (2) 

121 

5 

4 

605 

484 

4 

3 

2420 

1452 

3 

5 

7260  Ans. 

7260 

PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  GIFFIN,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

^■(|0  test  the  pupils  in  multiplication  let  them  multiply 

(p  any  number, — say  121  by  5,  then  that  answer  by  4, 
then  that  answer  by  3,  etc.  (col.  1). 

Next  have  them  begin  with 
4 first,  then  with  3,  and  next 
with  5 (col.  2).  They  have 
bad  practice,  and  if  no  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  of 
course  the  final  answer  in 
each  will  be  the  same.  In 
this  way  pupils  may  be 
kept  at  work  on  original 
examples  with  no  trouble  to 

the  teacher.  Another  good  plan  is  to  divide  the  class  and 
let  one  division  work  in  one  order  while  the  second  works 
in  another.  Each  division  should  have  the  same  number 
for  the  final  answer. 

One  of  the  best  methods  that  I ever  saw  for  teaching 
long  division  was  given  by  “H”  in  the  Progressive 
Teacher.  It  is  as  follows  : 

One  of  the  hard  things  for  the  pupil  is  to  tell  how  many 
times  the  dividend  measures  the  divisor.  There  are  many 
ways  of  making  this  sufficiently  plain  so  as  to  guess  at  it, 
but  there  is  one  way  that  is  absolutely  certain,  and  “ in 
the  long  run  ” it  is  the  shortest  way.  The  extra  work  is 
not  an  objection,  as  it  is  to  be  used  only  in  primary 
classes. 

Example:  Divide  970,170  by  365.  First  form  a table 
using  your  divisor  as  a multiplicand  and  the  digits  suc- 
cessively as  multipliers,  thus : 


365x1=365  365) 
365x2  = 7.30 
365  X 3 = 1095 
365X4  = 1460 
.365X5  = 1825 


970170  (2658 
730 

2401 

2190 


next  partial  dividend.  Looking  down  our  columns  of 
products  as  before  until  we  come  to  the  last  one  that  is 
less  than  2401  we  find  it  2190,  and  its  quotient  figure  is 
6,  which  we  place  as  the  second  figure  in  the  quotient,  etc. 


SONGS  AND  SONG  GAMES.* * 

BY  M.  E.  C. 

fRESH  from  the  re-reading  of  an  argument  in  favor 
of  child-play,  according  to  the  theory  of  Froebel,  one 
can  but  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  mass  of  reasoning  for 
play,  well  directed  ; nor  can  one  hesitate  longer  about 
adopting  the  belief  that  all  work  and  no  play  is  just  as 
injudicious  in  actual  school  life  as  in  the  child’s  home  life. 
How  many  of  us  count  among  our  teacher  friends  some 
conscientious  souls  who  tell  us  they  have  “ hardly  time  to 
accomplish  the  regular  work,  much  less  to  teach  all  sorts 
of  ‘ fancy  things,’  ” and  for  such  persons  how  great  is  our 
pity,  since  they  will  never  allow  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded into  a surety  that  a little  play  will  aid  in  securing 
more,  and  a better  quality  of  work  each  day  than  will  the 
uninterrupted  “ grind  ” to  which  they  have  courageously 
pinned  their  faith.  On  the  contrary,  who  among  the 
throng  of  school-workers  cannot  recall  some  cheery  nature, 
who,  frequently  breaking  the  routine  of  necessaries,  owes 
half  her  success  to  the  tactful  manner  in  which  she  intro- 
duces play-rests,  and  through  them  makes  the  holding  of 
her  little  kingdom  in  beautiful  thraldom  a possibility,  and 
a never  forgettable  example  to  all  who  experience  her  in- 
fluence. 

In  a school  directed  by  so  tactful  a teacher  a lullaby 
and  hymn  like  those  given  below  will  not  be  introduced 
at  random,  but  will  serve  the  purpose  of  developing  an 
understanding  of  the  protecting  power  shadowing  all 
things,  and  of  the  tender,  beautiful  feeling  existing  in  the 
family  relationship,  beside  calling  into  exercise  the  child’s 
imaginative  powers. 


.365X6  = 2190  

365x7  = 2555  2117 

365X8  = 2920  1825 

.365X9  = .3285  


2920 

2920 


Now  your  multiplying  is  all  done  and  you  have  only  to 
pick  out  from  the  quotient  column  such  figures  as  you 
want  in  your  quotient.  • 

By  examination  we  find  970  to  be  the  fewest  figures  of 
the  dividend  into  which  the  divisor  will  go.  Looking 
down  our  column  of  products  we  find  730  as  the  one 
nearest  to  970,  that  is  less  than  970.  The  quotient  figure 
corresponding  to  this  is  2.  This  gives  our  first  quotient 
figure.  Subtracting  the  product  already  formed,  730, 
from  970,  and  bringing  down  the  1 we  have  2401  as  our 


Sleep ! ba  - by,  sleep ! Thy  fa  - ther  watelics  hi 

.§3=5=,--.-^-.^ 


sheep,  Tliy  mother  is  slinking  the  dreamlaml  tree, Ami 


down  falls  a lit  -tie  dream  on  thee ! Sleep  ! ba-bj^, sleep  ! 


Sleep ! baby,  sleep ! The  large  stars  are  the  sheep  ; 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs  I guess. 

And  the  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess, 

Sleep ! baby,  sleep ! ’ ’ 


• No  infringement  of  rights  is  intended  in  the  use  of  songs  in  tills 
art  cle,  since  they  are,  one  and  all,  reproduced  from  tlie  manuscript 
collection  made  by,  and  subjected  to,  many  alterations  and  adapta- 
tions by  die  writer  during  several  years’  service  as  a teaeher 
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9~  ^ 

“'I'o  Thc'c  J-'a-thcr,  choer-ful  thanks!  ]>ay; 

t 

Tliou  hast  bro't  me  to  an  - otli  - er  day.” 

“ Sweet*fit  slumber  night  has  brought  to  me, 

Sleep,  sweet  sleep  has  made  me  strong  to  be. 

‘‘  This  day  dawning  brings  me  new  delight. 

Help  me.  Father,  to  do  all  things  right.” 

All  songs  relating  to  animal  life  are  dear  to  the  child- 
heart,  and  can  consequently  become  a means,  as  does 
“ The  Sparrow,”  of  broadening  the  child’s  spirit  into  that 
unselfish  thoughtfulness  which  will  find  active  expression 
through  caring  for  weak  creatures  instead  of  doing  them 
harm. 

THE  SPAR  ROW. 


me  some  - thing  tliis  .cold  day  J ” 


That  I will,  and  plenty,  too. 

All  these  crumbs  I’ve  saved  for  you  : 
Here’s  your  breakfast,  eat  away, 
Come  and  see  me  every  day.” 


HELPS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  VALLEYS. 

BY  MARIOX  T.  KITTREDGE,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 

I.  Vallei/, — intersection  of  synclinical  slopes. 

2.  Ravine, — a deep  narrow  valley  with  abrupt 

sides. 

3.  Canon, — deeper  than  a ravine,  and  contains  a 

torrent. 

II.  Kinds. 

1.  Longitudinal.  ( Parallel  with  ranges 

“ ( Long,  wide,  gentle  slopes. 

( At  right  angles  with  ranges. 

2.  Transverse.-’  Short,  narrow,  abrupt  slopes. 

( Passes. 

III.  Occur. 

1.  In  Mountains.  f 


By  folding. 


Both  kinds. 


f Longitudinal, 
J numerous. 


I Transverse, 
j [ few. 

! Due  to  \ 

( Lrosion. 

f r Longitudinal, 

I Both  kinds.  { rp 

By  fracture.-^  1 Transverse, 

■'  [ numerous. 

' I By  erosion  chiefly. 

[ Ice  and  water. 

2.  In  Plains. 

a.  Longitudinal. 

h.  Due  entirely  to  erosion. 

IV.  Use. 

1.  Communication  by  steam  and  water. 

2.  Retain  debris  of  mountains 

Note.  Use  diagram  in  every  case  to  illustrate  the  subject. 


A HELPFUL  METHOD. 


As  an  expression  of  joyous  abandon  to  the  winter  spirit 
and  assurance  of  hardihood,  the  “ Winter  Song  ” is  ever 
welcome  to  the  small  people,  who  have  perfect  faith  in 
mythical  Jack  Frost  and  his  pranks. 


SPRING  SONG. 


The  will  - ter  is  ov  - er,  good  - by  to  the 


snow  ; The  grass  in  the  fields  is  be  - gin  - iiing  to 


grow  ; IJow  skimming  the  mead-ows  the  swal-low  is 


seen;  How  soft  on  the  trees  is 


the  first  tinge  of  green. 


” The  sweet  breath  of  violets  comes  on  the  breeze. 

How  busy  the  sparrows  among  the  tall  trees! 

Yes,  winter  is  over,  again  the  birds  sing, 

W’e’ll  j )in  in  the  chorus,  and  greet  thee,  dear  Spring.” 


BY  K.  L.  S. 

fUE  spirit  of  rivalry  that  often  proves  so  disastrous  to 
the  beauty  of  personal  character  may  be  a powerful 
means  for  good  when  animating  the  whole  or  part  of  a class. 
Upon  this  principal  depends  the  success  of  any  device. 
Much  is  being  said  about  the  advantage  of  pictures  for 
language  and  reading  lessons ; but  I have  nowhere  read 
of  a use  of  them  which  I saw  in  a school  I mcently  visited. 
-There  were  three  forms  of  desks  in  the  schoolroom,  with 
ample  slate  blackboards  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
children.  As  the  upper  third  of  the  board  was  practically 
valueless  to  them  because  of  its  height,  it  was  being  grad- 
ually devoted  to  artistic  purposes  with  the  additional 
motive  of  securing  good  order. 

Behind  the  teacher’s  desk  were  three  small  spaces  for 
credits  marked  off  in  colored  crayons, — one  for  each 
division  of  the  class,  and  whenever  any  division  of  pupils 
was  the  first  to  obey  signals,  a mark  was  placed  to  its 
credit.  Other  marks  were  given  for  studying  quietly,  for 
passing  to  and  from  recitations  in  an  orderly  manner,  for 
having  no  tardy  pupils,  for  the  best  positions  during  con- 
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cert  exercises,  and  not  least  inaportant  was  the  one  given 
for  disposing  of  books  and  slates  without  noise. 

Early  in  the  week  a small  picture  in  outline,  not  more 
than  a foot  square,  was  begun  in  colored  ( balks  and  fin- 
ished by  Friday  afternoon,  and  then  given  to  the  division 
having  earned  the  greater  number  of  credits. 

Perhaps  it  seems  to  you  a small  reward  to  thus  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  a picture  that  can  be  equally 
enjoyed  by  every  one ; but  a child’s  imagination  clothes 
it  with  beauty  not  intrinsic,  and  the  possession,  even 
though  it  he  shared  with  twenty  others,  is  a reality  that 
stimulates  their  best  efforts.  In  this  way  self-control  was 
developed  in  the  children,  and  each  had  a watchful  care 
over  the  other,  not  in  the  sense  of  police  duty  but  as  a 
brother’s  keeper,  feeling  the  responsibility  for  the  general 
reputation  of  the  school. 

Allow  me  to  add  that  colored  banners  were  drawn  on 
the  board  in  one  instance  with  equally  good  effect. 


NUMBER  AIDS. 

» 

M T Franklin  Falls,  N.H.,  we  saw  an  effective  scheme  for 
teaching  the  combination  of  numbers  up  to  ten.  The 
teacher  had  made  brown  paper  charts,  using  both  sides. 
Each  chart  is  a piece  of  stiff  brown  paper  with  a strip  of  thin 
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wood  across  the  top,  in  which  a string  is  so  placed  that  it 
hangs  easily.  The  teacher  cut  out  of  colored  paper  inch 
squares,  and  grouped  them  on  the  charts  in  this  wise  : 


BLU  £ 

□ □ 6 + / = 7 OO 

□ □ O □ oo 

□ □ / + 6 = 7 
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A NEW  SCHEME  FOR  VENTILATION. 


BY  DR.  L.  R.  KLEMM,  OHIO. 

®HEN  it  is  found  inconvenient  to  raise  or  lower  the 
window  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  a little  device 
like  the  one  represented  in  the  cut  may  be  applied.  I 
find  it  in  use  all  over  Germany,  where  many  classrooms 
are  over-crowded,  and  where  the  pupils’  seats  are  standing 
very  near  the 


windows. 

This  ventila- 
tor is  con- 
structed like 
our  Venetian 
shutters,  only 
that  the  slats 
are  of  glass. 

Each  slat  is 
set  in  a brass 
groove  which 
ends  in  a pin 

or  pivot.  The  different  slats  are  connected  by  a simple  de- 
vice. and  may  be  opened  wide,  or  only  a trifle,  as  may  be 
desirable. 


PRACTICAL  DRILL. 


BY  EBBV.  M.  HERSEY,  FRAYKLIN'  FAELS,  N.  H. 

SO  much  school  time  is  lost  by  the  slow  and  blundering 
way  in  which  pupils  perform  their  arithmetical  work, 
even  in  the  higher  grades,  that  it  is  wise  to  give  persistent, 
daily  drill  on  purely  mechanical  work  in  the  simple  rules 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  in 
order  to  insure  quick  and  accurate  work  from  all  pupils. 

Let  this  drill  include  oral  as  well  as  written  work.  To 
illustrate  : 7 — 2,  -|-  23,  X 6,  X 8,— 100,  X 7,  — 40> 
X 6,  ^ 10,  = ? 6 + 4,  X 10,  V *,  = ? 12  X 12,  + 

66,  X8,  -f-  100—1.  Square  tlu'  result,  take  away  200, 
extract  the  square  root,  etc.,  giving  only  the  last  result. 

When  the  interest  begins  to  lag,  teach  them  quick  ways 
of  obtaining  desired  results  ; as, 

1.  To  square  any  number  of  two  places  ending  in  5 : 
Omit  the  5 and  multiply  the  number  as  it  then  stands  by 
the  next  higher  number,  and  annex  the  s(juare  of  the 
unit  5 ; as,  75=*  =:  7 X 8 = 56  annex  25  = 5625. 

2.  To  multiply  any  number  of  two  places  by  1 1.  Write 
the  sum  of  the  numheis  between  them  ; as,  45  X 11  = 
495.  When  the  sum  is  over  9 increase  the  left  hand 
figure  by  the  one  to  carry.  46  XH=4-|-G  = 11*; 

4 -I-  1 = 5 ; 46  X 11  = 506. 

3.  To  square  any  number  containing  as,  6^.  Mul 
ti])ly  the  wliole  number  by  the  next  liigher  whole  num- 
ber and  annex  |I  to  the  product ; as  (6,})^  =6x7  = 
42  -f  i = 42E 
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4.  To  multiply  any  numbev  ending  in  ^ by  the  next 
higher  number  also  ending  in  ^ ; as,  9^  X 19^  = 99|. 
Rule  : Multiply  the  larger  number  by  itself  anil  subtract 
the  square  of  the  fraction.  9^  X — 10x10  — 
100-(J)^^99|. 

5.  To  square  any  number  of  nines.  Write  down  as 
many  9’s  less  one  as  there  are  9’s  in  the  given  number,  an 
8,  as  many  O’s  as  9's,  and  a 1 ; as,  9999^  = 99980001. 
Let  them  learn  the  squares  and  cubes  of  all  small  num- 
bers. 

Now  they  are  ready  for  work  like  this : Take  the 
number  7^,  square  it,  add  1|,  take  away  3,  square  the  re- 
sult, subtract  2800,  extract  the  square  root  of  the  re- 
sult less  10,  or  take  away  10,  add  X the  result  hy  G^, 
-f-  63^,  square  the  result,  subtract  9800,  add  14,  X 
subtract  90,  square  the  result,  subtract  25,  divide  by  56, 
extract  the  square  root. 

Proof:  (7.1^  = 564+ 17  ==58  — 3 = 55;  (55)^  = 
3025  — 2800”  = 225  ; V (225)  = 15  — l0=5+i  = 
5>  ; 5h  X =354  + 634  = 99;  (99)^  = 9801  — 
9800  = 1 + 14  = 15  ; 15  X 11  = 165  — 90  = 75  ; 
(75)"  = 5625  — 25  = 5600 ; 5600  56  = 100 ; 

V (100)  = 10. 

Let  pupils  work  togetlier  on  written  work,  trying  who  can 
first  get  the  correct  result.  Let  the  child  who  gets  it 
done  first,  stand,  the  others  as  they  finish.  When  all  are 
standing,  give  correct  result.  Sometimes  let  them  try 
how  many  exani2)les  they  can  work  correctly  in  a given  time. 

Ten  minutes  daily  drill  after  this  manner  will  accom- 
plish ivonders  in  a year.  They  will  be  much  quicker  and 
more  careful  about  their  regular  work. 

* Teach  that  \j  signifies  square  root,  and  explain  what  it  means. 


METHODS  IN  READING  MUSIC. 

BY  W.  S.  TILDEN. 

J^HE  analytic  method  of  instruction  is  now  very  gen- 
^ erally  used  in  other  branches  of  study  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  It  consists 
in  first  bringing  to  the  pnpiTs  attention  some  object  as  a 
whole ; as  this  is  usually  complex  in  its  nature,  the  pupil 
considers  and  studies  it  not  only  in  its  entirety,  but  also 
as  made  up  of  parts,  and  he  learns  the  names  and  nature 
of  these  parts  and  their  relation  to  the  whole  as  well  as 
to  each  other.  Illustration : a plant,  first  observed  as  a 
whole,  afterward  .as  made  up  of  roots,  stem,  branches, 
leaves,  blossoms,  etc. 

Synthesis  works  in  the  opposite  direction  : the  parts  are 
first  presented  and  studied  singly  ; then  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  combine  these  independent  and  to  him  insignifi- 
cant elements  so  as  gradually  to  build  up  the  symmetrical 
whole  which  may  be  very  clear  in  the  teacher’s  mind, 
but  of  which  he  has  no  notion  whatever  as  yet.  It  would 
be  a hopeless  task  for  one  who  had  never  seen  a growing 


plant  to  take  a mass  of  root  fibers,  stems,  buds,  leaves, 
and  place  them  together  in  the  order  in  which  they  grew ; 
and  the  study  of  these  detached  parts  would  be  without 
interest  to  him  who  had  never  seen  the  plant  itself  in  the 
beauty  of  its  outline,  its  varied  coloring,  and  adaptation 
of  part  to  part. 

Yet  there  have  been  very  many  attempts  at  teaching  of 
just  this  sort.  Formerly,  reading  was  taught  on  this  prin- 
ciple. First,  telling  the  shapes  and  names  of  the  letters ; 
then  the  combining  of  letters  into  uncouth  and  meaning- 
less syllables ; next,  words  were  formed,  the  syllable  and 
word  when  pronounced  having  no  ascertainable  relation 
to  the  names  of  the  letters  used  in  spelling  it,  the  con- 
nection being  by  an  act  of  pure  memorizing.  After  this 
came  the  slew  and  blundering  work  of  digging  out  certain 
formal  sentences  from  a book,  which  were  often  made  to 
convey  a meaning  quite  foreign  to  tke  author’s  intention ; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who,  instead  of  saying  that  the 
Lord  smote  Job  with  sore  boils,  read:  “And — the — Lord 
— shot — Job — with — four — balls.” 

Doubtless  the  old  time  educators  thought  that  elements 
so  simple  and  few  in  number  should  be  easily  mastered 
and  that  a child  should  readily  combine  them  as  required, 
and  thus  grasp  word,  sentence,  and  meaning;  but  the 
twenty-six  letters  are  capable  of  more  combinations  than 
a lifetime  can  recount,  most  of  them  having  no  use  in  our 
language ; and  of  those  that  do  enter  into  it  each  new 
combination  stands  for  a new  meaning.  The  chemist 
resolves  a loaf  of  bread  into  a few  well  known  elements ; 
but  he  cannot  re-combine  them.  Analysis  is  easy,  syn- 
thesis is  difficult. 

The  analytic  method  in  teaching  reading  takes  some 
real  live  sentence,  used  in  course  of  conversation,  as  the 
object  of  study ; it  is  written  out  in  proper  form,  and  it  is 
repeated  so  as  to  convey  its  meaning  while  the  child  looks 
at  the  written  form.  He  gradually  becomes  aware  of  the 
different  words  employed,  and  learns  to  recognize  them, 
also  of  the  syllabic  parts  of  words,  and  finally,  of  letters. 
Proceeding  thus  from  the  living  thought,  through  its 
spoken  expression,  its  written  form,  and,  by  analysis,  to 
the  elements  of  written  language,  the  child  pursues  a 
course  best  fitted  to  his  mental  condition,  and  one  which 
will  most  quickly  and  surely  give  a knowledge  of  language 
itself  and  of  reading  the  same. 

What  has  been  said  has  a bearing  upon  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  the  child  to  sing  and  to  read  music. 
Which  method  generally  prevails,  the  analytic  or  the  syn- 
thetic? The  (question  relates  to  the  earliest  stages  of 
musical  instruction,  of  course ; for  later  we  must  un- 
doubtedly look  for  a reasonable  degree  of  synthetic  power. 
What  a reasonable  degree  of  this  power  is  at  any  given 
stage  of  progress  as  compared  with  other  necessary  things 
in  the  musical  course  is  not  very  well  defined,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a much  greater  proficiency  in 
this  respect  will  be  manifested  in  cases  where  the  early 
course  has  been  thoroughly  analytic  than  the  reverse. 
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This  cannot  be  otherwise  while  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  remains  as  it  it. 

From  observation  in  many  schools  and  for  many  years 
it  appears  that  very  much  of  the  musical  instruction  for 
young  pupils  is  an  attempt  to  get  them  to  synthesize. 
They  are  generally  first  taught  a table  of  sounds  varying 
in  pitch ; these  they  are  to  commit  to  memory  so  that  they 
can  combine  them  in  any  way,  as  the  teacher  may  chance 
to  call  their  names,  musical  or  unmusical,  sense  or  non- 
sense. This  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  certain  arbi- 
trary written  symbols.  Then  another  set  of  signs  having 
fractional  names,  which  are  supposed  to  suggest  propor- 
tionate durations,  is  presented ; and  the  work  begins  of 
trying  to  make  the  little  ones  “ sing  at  sight  ” or  perish  in 
the  struggle.  The  exercises  are  simple  enough,  perhaps, 
like  those  in  the  primer  in  words  of  two  letters ; but 


“ He  is  in  it.  In  it  he  is.  Is  he  in  it  ? ” etc.,  are  not 
particularly  entrancing  to  the  average  child,  nor  very  im- 
proving. The  child  must,  on  no  account,  hear  the  exer- 
cise sung,  or,  it  is  said,  he  will  not  be  reading  it  himself. 
Elements  which  he  dimly  apprehends,  represented  by 
signs  which  are  but  slightly  familiar,  he  must  combine 
into  a whole  of  which  he  has  no  notion  whatever. 

Simplified  and  improved  notations,  which  serve  to  make 
the  signs  which  stand  for  primal  elements  more  easily 
followed  and  readily  remembered,  seem  on  the  whole  to 
be  the  offspring  of  the  synthetic  idea. 

The  claim  that  one  is  proceeding  on  the  analytical 
principle,  — going  from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  — be- 
cause he  teaches  the  wKole  scale  at  the  first  lesson,  and 
afterwards  sings  only  a part  of  it  at  a time,  and 
finally  comes  down  to  its  single  sounds,  is  hardly 
worthy  of  mention  in 


SPRING  IS  COMING. 

From  a Vocal  Dance  by  Jdlids  Otto. 


ipriug  is  com  - ing,  Float-  ing 
Birds  are  sing  - ing,  Gai  - ly 


Spring  is  com  - ing,  S 
Birds  are  sing  - ing, 

1 Bright-ly  tint  - ed,  bright- ly  tint  - ed, 
I Glad  to  wak  - en,  glad  to  walk  - en 


on 
sing 

Forth  the  ten  - 
From  their  wea  ■ 


flow  - ers  peep, 
win  - ter’s  sleep. 


> irr 


dolce.  p 


S^=i 


Come  then,  maid 
All  the  fair 


- ens,  to  the  woods  a 
earth  cloth’d  in  beau  - ty 


■ way,  to  the 
seems,  cloth’d  in 


woods  a - 
beau  - ty 


way, 

seems, 


i 


P 1 — — — 


r=^ 


to  the  woods  a - way,  Where 
cUth’d  in  beau  - ty  seems.  As 


glad 

feels 


Idris  chant  their 
the  wel  - come 


car  - ola. 


From  “TONIC  SOL-FA  MUSIC  COURSE.’"  Supplement  to  Book  III.,  by  per.  Pub.  by  F.  H.  Gilson,  Boston.  Price,  15  cts. 


this  connection,  set- 
ting, as  it  does,  in  the 
place  of  real  music,  the 
“ scale,”  which  is  a 
contrivance  for  esti' 
mating  relationship  of 
pitch  in  the  sounds 
used  in  music.  Care- 
ful scale  singing,  it  is 
true,  has  its  place  in 
vocal  culture ; but  in 
elementary  study  it 
answers  merely  the 
question, — how  much 
higher  or  lower  is  this 
sound  than  another 
given  sound?  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  meas- 
ure of  rise  and  fall. 
Undue  and  prolonged 
work  with  mere  scales 
is  like  the  performance 
of  a man  who,  being 
set  to  measure  a pile 
of  goods  on  the  coun- 
ter, should  report  at 
night  that  he  had 
measured  no  goods, 
but  that  he  could  twirl 
the  yardstick  more 
gracefully  than  any 
man  in  the  store. 

In  some  subsequent 
paper  we  may  consider 
what  applications  of 
of  the  truly  analytical 
principle  can  be  made 
in  the  early  elementary 
singing  course. 
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Haa^e  a clean  schoolroom. 

Toy  MONEY  is  indispensable. 

Keep  the  ink-wells  in  good  order. 

Teach  pupils  to  observe  the  qualities  of  things.  . 

Unite  small  classes  in  ungraded  schools  when  possible. 

Have  short  recitations  and  much  variety  tvith  young 
children. 

Have  on  the  hoard  a list  of  words  that  have  been  fre- 
quently mis-s^ielled. 

It  is  easy  for  children  to  talk  about  the  action  of  things, 
animals,  and  persons. 


If  the  teacher  of  an  ungiaded  school  would  do  as  good 
work  as  in  a graded  school  she  must  have  a reasonable 
number  of  classes  and  a reasonable  time  for  each  class. 

For  language  work  in  numbers  we  saw  a new  variety 
of  objects  which  made  it  very  easy  for  the  little  folks  to 
talk.  There  were  not  enough  for  each  child  to  have 
them,  but  there  were  ten  of  each,  so  that  the  child  could 
step  to  the  little  compartment  in  yvhich  each  was  kept 
and  select  enough  for  his  own  use.  The  teacher  had  cut 
out  of  colored  paper,  mittens,  fans,  caps,  bells,  wheels, 
brushes,  boots,  shoes,  flags,  etc. 

U.se  capitals,  and  the  period  and  interrogation  mark 
from  the  first  with  the  pupils  in  their  rvriting.  They 
should  learn  nothing  by  practice  or  theory  that  is  to  be 
unlearned.  As  soon  allow  a mis-spelling  as  a sentence  to 
begin  with  a small  letter  or  end  without  either  a period 
or  interrogation  mark.  Always  use  the  capital  I.  Intro- 
duce the  apostrophe  early,  also  some  abbreviations.  The 
child  should  be  able  to  write  his  name  soon  after  entering 
school.  It  sliould  be  the  first  writing  done. 

Pupils  will  talk  more  freely  with  each  other  than  with 
the  teacher,  and  in  place  of  reciting  to  the  teacher  it  is 
well  -sometimes  to  divide  a class  into  small  groups  to 
talk  with  each  other  in  a low  tone  about  the  lesson  before 
reciting,  or  even  in  place  of  the  recitation.  Sometimes 
let  them  do  the  entire  work  of  the  recitation  without  a 
question  or  suggestion  from  the  teacher,  a go-as-you-please 
talk  about  the  lesson,  heljung,  prompting,  and  correcting 
each  other  without  appeal  to  the  teacher  in  any  emergency. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  mischief  of  not  using  objects 
in  teaching,  at  least  of  not  using  rveights  and  measures 
recently  occurred  in  a town  in  which  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted, a town  that  has  persistently  refused  to  adopt 
“ such  nonsense  as  real  weights  and  measui-es.”  A bright 
sixteen-year-old  lad  graduated  with  honor  and  went  into  a 
store  to  work.  When  he  mistook  the  gallon  measure  for 
a two-quart  measure  in  selling  two  quarts  of  a valuable 
oil,  the  proprietor  wanted  to  know  what  the  school  was 
for  if  it  wasn’t  to  give  a child  some  idea  of  a two-quart 
measure  and  a gallon  measure. 


Have  cardboard  geometrical  forms  always  at  com- 
mand ; also  geometrical  blocks. 

Every  oral  exercise  should  be  considered  as  much  a 
language  exercise  as  the  written. 

In  ungraded  schools  you  may  alternate  the  recitations 
of  the  older  classes,  but  little  children  must  recite  daily. 

Have  the  older  classes  recite  by  writing  a part  of  the 
time  in  ungraded  schools.  This  will  save  much  time,^and 
be  in  every  way  an  improvement. 

Have  the  children  handle  and  talk  about  grasses,  plants, 
buds,  blossoms,  fruits,  and  seeds  in  their  seasons,  especially 
noting  the  shapes,  colors,  and  habits. 


If  you  ever  have  a chance  to  see  Otto  Piltz’s  great 
painting,  “Vesper  in  Kindergarten,”  or  “Lunch  Time  in 
School,”  do  not  fail  to  study  it  carefully.  If  you  happen  to 
be  in  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  visit  the  Power’s  Art  Gallery  on 
purpose.  It  is  numbered  14,  and  is  52  X 30  inches.  It  is  a 
masterly  work  of  art,  but  what  is  of  even  more  consequence 
to  us  as  a profession,  it  is  one  of  the  few  cases,  about  the 
only  real  work  of  art,  that  is  not  a caricature  of  the  school. 
It  is  to  the  dishonor  of  artists  that  they  almost  invariably 
select  the  old-fashioned,  out-grown,  discreditable  phases 
of  school  life  for  their  brush.  Here  is  a German  kinder- 
garten with  the  “ toddlers  ” happy  as  happy  can  be  over 
the  prospective  lunch.  We  wish  this  might  be  reproduced 
in  inexpensive  form  for  every  schoolroom  in  the  land. 
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DANGER  IN  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

T first  the  intellectual  faculties  can  only  be  called 
forth  and  trained  by  means  of  external  influences, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  arts  of  the  true  teacher  to  apply  such 
attractions  as  are  at  her  command  to  awaken  the  child’s 
mind  to  activity.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  distinctive 
“ object  teaching  ” has  its  place.  It  has  been  abused  by 
being  continued  as  an  essential  method  too  long. 

When  the  mind  is  its  own  master  and  can  call  into 
activity  its  own  forces,  it  is  not  necessary  to  coax,  hold,  or 
direct  it  by  objects  as.  external  influences.  It  is  almost  as 
vicious  for  one  to  use  objects  in  teaching  who  is  not  a stu- 
dent or  observer  of  the  mind’s  activity,  as  it  is  to  teach  a 
child  to  add  by  counting  his  fingers  in  such  a way  as  to 
be  a slave  to  it  ever  after.  Keep  ever  in  mind  why 
objects  are  primarily  needed,  and  there  is  little  liability  of 
faulty  method. 


THE  APRIL  PRIZE  EXERCISE. 

■RN  the  April  number  we  published  a “Prize  Exercise,’’ 
f which  consisted  of  five  short  exercises,  the  words  being 
given  promiscuously,  and  a dozen  of  tbe  best  Dixon  lead 
pencils  were  offered  to  each  of  the  first  ten  pupils  who 
sent  correct  replies.  The  following  fifteen  were  received 
so  near  each  other  that,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  those 
from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Louisiana  re- 
ceived the  American  Teacher  later  than  the  others, 
we  must,  in  honesty,  award  the  prizes  to  fifteen  instead 
of  ten,  which  we  cheerfully  do.  These,  then,  are  the 
winners : 

Hannah  Mack,  Sterling,  Mass.  Alida  S.  Pitch,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  Mamie  E.  Crowell,  Londonderry,  N.  H.  Lillian  Eeker, 
Washington,  Pa.  P.alph  M.  Crowell,  Piadway,  N.  J.  Tillie  B. 
Tarnell,  Upper  Providence,  Pa.  Josie  Nields,  Sbamokin,  Pa 
Verna  B.  M.  Derby,  Waterloo,  Ind.  Elvina  Tonn,  Velp,  Wis. 
Andrew  Cowan,  Paullina,  la.  Phil.  C.  Greenwood,  Duck  Creek, 
Wis.  Belle  Slowey,  Romeo,  Wis.  Nettie  E.  Lamar,  Boonville, 
Ind.  Nellie  Donato,  Opelousas,  La.  May  E.  Rea,  Morning 
View,  O. 


METHODS  IN  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

■RT  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  specific  directions  about 
1 object  teaching.  We  venture  a few  suggestions.  The 
danger  is  that  the  teacher  will  be  content  to  fix  the  child’s 
attention  upon  objects,  upon  what  he  sees  and  handles. 
This  of  itself  is  hardly  worth  the  doing.  The  end  aimed 
at  through  objects  is  the  fixing  of  the  attention  uj)on  what 
is  not  seen.  All  the  best  thought  is  independent  of  objects, 
and  he  is  an  intellectual  weakling  who  must  see  and 
handle  in  order  to  think. 

There  are  steps  in  the  process  by  which  a skillful 
teacher  can  and  will  develop  power  of  internal  irttention 
on  the  part  of  her  pupils:  (1)  Attention  to  what  the 

senses  reveal ; (2)  attention  to  things  absent  because  of 
their  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  things  jwesent,  establishing 


a habit  of  comparing  everything  directly  studied  with 
several  things  not  present  so  that  the  chief  thought  shall 
be  upon  absent  objects;  (3)  attention  to  things  absent 
with  which  there  is  nothing  present  to  compare  or  suggest, 
i.  e.,  comparing  several  absent  things  with  each  other  as 
directed,  for  the  skill  of  seeing  as  distinctly  what  is  not 
seen  as  though  present ; (4)  to  things  that  they  have  never 
seen,  and  that  live  purely  in  tlie  imagination,  that  they 
create  and  then  give  close  attention  to;  (5)  to  things 
purely  abstract,  i.  e.,  to  methods  of  thinking,  to  reasoning 
pure  and  simple.  It  is  vei’satility  and  scope  of  attentive 
power  as  well  as  intensity  that  is  sought. 


READING  TO  PUPILS.^ 

you  ever  read  to  your  pupils  ? Of  course  you  occu- 
lt sionally  read  them  a lecture,  but  this  is  considered 
by  your  hearers  to  be  entirely  a work  of  supererogation 
on  your  part  and  doubtless  is  not  as  much  appreciated  as 
you  think  the  energy  and  vim  displayed  require.  But 
aside  from  these  occasional  and  possibly  necessary  lectures, 
do  you  ever  read  to  your  scholars  from  a story-book  or 
jiaper  ? If  you  do  not  you  lose  a gi’eat  opportunity  for 
placing  yourself  in  sympathy  with  your  class  apai  t from 
the  information  you  may  bring  them  and  the  interest  you 
may  incite  in  them.  Suppose  you  take  ten  minutes  in 
every  day  for  this  reading,  you  give  them  fifty  minutes  a ~ 
week,  and  if  you  are  generous  and  disposed  to  think  that 
a taste  for  good  literature  is  as  necessary  for  a child  as  a 
knowledge  of  why  the  divisor  is  inverted  in  division  of 
fractions,  you  will  add  on  Friday  an  extra  ten  minutes 
and  make  the  reading  time  amount  to  one  hour  in  a week. 
In  a school  year  this  would  amount  to  many  hours  and 
many  valuable  books  could  be  read.  The  call  for  such 
an  exercise  on  a school  program  is  too  palpably  urgent  to 
require  other  than  a mention  of  it,  and  if  it  is  not  now  a 
recognized  part  of  your  school  work  you  have  a serious 
hiatus  in  your  course  of  study. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  a few  readable  and  val- 
uable books  to  such  as  might  ask  for  a list.  For  young 
children  there  can  never  be  a more  interesting  book  than 
Kingsley’s  Water  Babies.  But  not  to  specify  for  ages,  a 
few  titles  will  be  given,  the  first  for  the  earlier  grades 
and  the  other  for  the  advancing  grades : Seven  Little 
Sisters;  Each  and  All ; Stories  of  American  History ; 
Robinson  Crusoe;  Tariglewood  Tales;  Little  Folks  in 
Feather  and  Fur ; Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road 
from  Long  Ago  till  Now ; Tales  of  a Grandfather  ; Little 
People  in  Asia;  Eyes  Right;  The  Zigzag  Journeys; 
Hans  Brinker ; Little  Men:  Little  Women;  Lamb’s 
Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Hayes’s  Cast  Away  in  the 
Cold;  Longfellow’s  Evangeline;  Smiles’s  Robert  Dick; 
Tom  Brown’s  School  Days ; Dana’s  Tivo  Years  Before 
the  Mast ; Darwin’s  Voyage  Round  the  World  ; Cooper’s 
Spy  ; Scott’s  Ivanhoe  and  Kenilworth  ; Irving’s  Sketch 
Book. 
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Foi^  F[(IDAY  JlFTEpOOH. 

A SUMMER  EXERCISE. 

[Brief  selections  from  the  poets.] 

ARRANGED  BA'  WILLIAM  E.  SHELDON. 

A g'd,  with  rose  in  hand,  recites. — “See  this  frag;rant  rose, 
Summer  is  here  with  all  her  winsome  shows,” 

O spirit  of  the  spring!  Good  by,  good  by. 

Second  Pupil. — “ The  summer,  O the  summer! 

Who  does  not  know  it  well  ? 

When  the  ring-doves  coo  the  long  day  through 
And  the  bee  refills  his  cell 
In  the  summer,  the  ripening  summer.” 

Greeting  to  Summer. 

Class  in  Unison. — “ They  come  ; the  merry  summer  mouths 
Of  beauty,  song,  and  flowers ; 

They  come, — the  gladsome  months  that  bring 
Thick  leafiuess  to  bowers.” 

Third  Pupil. — “ Riin  and  song  and  flower, 

When  the  summer’s  shine 
Makes  the  green  earth’s  beauty 
Seem  a thing  divine.” 

Fourth  Pupil. — “The  daisies  are  nodding  o’er  bending  grass. 
With  bright  eyes  greeting  us  as  we  pass  ; 

As  offering  sweets  from  billowy  knoll. 

The  buttercup  lifteth  its  golden  bowl ; 

The  feathery  clouds  float  airily  by. 

Flecking  with  silver  the  blue  of  the  sky.” 

Fifth  Pupil. — “Yes,  summertime  has  come  again 
With  all  its  light  and  mirth. 

And  June  leads  on  the  laughing  hours.” 

The  Summer  Months. 

JUNE. 

Class  in  Unison.  — “ ’Tis  June,  the  merry  smiling  June.” 

Sixth^Pupil. — “Sweet  is  the  month  of  roses.” 

“All  pleasant  sights 

And  scents,  the  fragrance  of  the  blooming  vine. 

The  foliage  of  the  valleys  and  the  heights. 

Her’s  are  the  longest  days,  the  loveliest  nights  : 

The  mower’s  scythe  makes  music  to  our  ear ; 

She  is  the  mother  of  all  dear  delights  ; 

She  is  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  year.” 

Seventh  Pupil. — “No  other  days  are  like  the  days  in  June; 
They  stand  upon  the  summit  of  the  year 
Filled  up  with  sweet  remembrance  of  the  time 

That  wooed  the  fresh  spring  fields ; they  have  a tear 
For  violets  dead ; they  will  engird  full  soon 
The  sweet,  full  breasts  of  summer  near.” 

Class  in  Unison. — “ 0 joy,  here  to  live,  in  June 
’Neath  the  cloudless  blue 
In  the  dawn  and  dew 
’Mid  the  ruddy  buds  of  clover  ; 

Rejoicing  alert  and  free  ; 

For  life  is  a precious  boon 
With  the  world  in  harmony 


When  .June  makes  love  in  the  heart  anew 
And  the  cup  of  bliss  brims  over.” 

“Save  June  ! Dear  June  .'  Now  God  be  praised  for  June.” 

JULV. 

Eighth  Pupil. — “’Tis  July!” 

“ The  time,  how  beautiful  and  dear. 

When  early  fruits  begin  to  blush. 

And  the  full  leafage  of  the  year 

Sways  o’er  them  with  a sheltering  hush!” 

Ninth  Pupil. — “ When  the  scarlet  cardinal  tells 
Her  dream  to  the  dragon-fly. 

And  the  lazy  breeze  makes  a nest  in  the  trees. 

And  murmurs  a lullaby. 

It  is  July.” 

Tenth  Pupil. — “ When  the  heat  like  a mist  veil  floats. 

And  poppies  flame  in  the  rye. 

And  the  silver  note  in  the  streamlet’s  throat 
Has  softened  almost  to  a sigh. 

It  is  July.” 

Eleventh  Pupil. — “When  each  finger-post  by  the  way 
Says  that  Slunjbertown  is  nigh  ; 

When  the  grass  is  tall,  and  the  roses  fall. 

And  nobody  wonders  why. 

It  is  July.” 

MIDSUMMER. 

Twelfth  Pupil. — “ On  long,  serene  midsummer  days 
Of  ripening  fruit  and  yellowed  grain. 

How  sweetly,  by  dim  woodland  ways. 

In  tangled  hedge  or  leafy  lane. 

Fair  wild  rose  thickets,  you  unfold 
Those  pale  pink  stars  with  hearts  of  gold.” 

Thirteenth  Pupil.— “Airs  of  summer  that  softly  blow. 

Sing  your  whispering  songs  to  me, 

0 ver  the  grass  like  a shadow  go. 

Flutter  your  wings  in  the  nestling  tree.” 

Fourteenth  Pupil. — 

“ Yes,  all  the  proud  midsummer’s  pomp  is  come ; 

And  all  the  joy  of  flower  and  bird  and  bee  ; 

And  all  the  deeper  joy  where  he  and  she 
Their  hearts’  midsummer  found,  with  bliss  are  dumb.” 

Fifteenth  Pupil. — 

“ With  faltering  step  the  sweet  midsummer  paused 
Upon  the  last  stair  of  fading  July. 

Behind  her  blushed  the  roses,  and  before 
The  scarlet  poppies  shimmered  in  the  corn. 

Yet  all  this  sweetness  could  n6t  seem  to  soothe 

The  bitterness  of  fair  midsummer’s  pain 

Who  felt  her  scepter  slipping  from  her  grasp 

And  saw  one  coming,  with  his  heated  brows 

Girt  rouud  with  wheat-straws  ; bold  young  August  brown.” 

AUGUST. 

Class  in  Unison. — “O  August  time,  so  passing  sweet. 

And  heavy  with  the  breath  of  flowers. 

But  languid  with  the  fervent  heat 
Young  August,  thou  art  too  replete. 

Too  rich  in  choice  of  joys  and  powers, 

I But  languid  with  the  fervent  heat.” 
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Sixteenth  Pupil. — “Sammer  declines  and  roses  have  grown  rare, 
But  cottage  crofts  are  gay  with  hollyhocks, 

And  in  old  garden  walks  you  breathe  an  air 

Fragrant  of  pinks  and  August  smelling  stocks.” 

Seventeenth  Pupil. — 

“Clear,  clear,  crystal  clear  are  the  dwindling  brooks 
Under  a thirsty  sky ; 

And  August  passeth  by. 

Bright,  bright,  restless  bright  through  the  sunburnt  wegds. 
Wavers  the  butterfly. 

And  August  passeth  by. 

Sweet,  sweet,  slumbrous  sweet  as  orient  gums 
That  smoking  censers  supply. 

And  August  passeth  by.” 

Eighteenth  Pupil. — “ Buttercups  nodded  and  said,  ‘ Good  by  ’ ! 
Clover  and  daisy  went  off  together, 

But  the  fragrant  water  lilies  lie 
Yet  moored  in  the  golden  August  weather.” 

Nineteenth]Pupil. — “ The  swallows  chatter  about  their  flight. 

The  cricket  chirps  like  a rare  good  fellow, 

The  asters  twinkle  in  clusters  bright,  - 

While  the  corn  grows  ripe  and  the  apples  mallow.” 

Class'Jn  Unison. — “Hear  the  passionate  ■summer  say, 

‘ Love  me  a little  while  you  may 
Ere  I pass  away.’  ” 

The  Beauties  of  Summer. 

Class'  [each  recite  in  order). — 

1.  “ Soft  southjbreezes,  gentle  rain.” 

2.  “ Leaves3with  blossoms  white  between. 

Myriad  Jinsect  orchestras  unfold  their  medleys  in  the  apple 
trees.” 

( 3.  “ The  bluebird  breathing  from  his  azure  plumes.” 

4.  “ The] oriole,  drifting  like  a lake  of  fire.” 

5.  “0  hark  to  the  brown  thrush!  hear  how  he  sings.” 

,6.  “Summer  is  here,  listen  to  the  robin’s  roundelay.” 

7.  “iThe  mellow  blackbird’s  voice  is  shrill.” 

8. ^“  Fair  roses,  prodigal  beauty  for  opening  eyes ; 

The  pa1e]pink  roses  with  golden  eyes.” 

9.  “lO  flowery  morns,  O tuneful  eves.” 

10.  “i Across  the  crimson  clover  seas  hear  the  hum  of  bees.” 

11.  “Sun  and  showers,  sweet  music  in  the  wind.” 

12.  “ Thelbirds  and  bees,  and  the  saucy  squirrel  more  dull  than 

these.” 

13.  “Birds  their  vesper  songs  repeat,  amid  the  wheat,  amid  the 

wheat.” 

14.  “ The  panting  cattle  ’neath  the  dappled  shade.” 

15.  “.The  rhythm  of  reapers,  the  rustle  of  corn  leaves.” 

16.  “ The  music  of  scythes,  the  babble  of  brooks.” 

17.  “The  red  clover-fields,  and  plains  of  yellow  sheaves.” 

18.  “Scarlet  berries,  purple  heaths,  wheaten  sheaves,  silver  barley 

and  oaten  gold.” 

19.  “Speckled  trout,  shaded  pools,  and  running  streams.” 

20.  “,The  lightning’s  livid  flash  and  the  thunder’s  crash.” 

Class  in  Unison. — “Garner  in  the  golden  grain! 

While  your  summer  doth  remain. 

May  we  keep  together 
In  any  weather!  ” 

Closing  Recitation. 

“ O.Love,  whose  smiling,  the  time  beguiling. 

So  sweet  to  dream  of  and  sweet  to  see ; 


Through  life’s  brief  story  of  summer  glory 
The  river  of  time  bears  you  and  me 
Past  hill  and  meadow,  through  sun  aed  shadow. 
With  scarcely  a thought  of  the  nearing  sea; 

0 days  as  fleetest,  when  life  is  sweetest. 

With  earth  so  glad  what  shall  Heaven  be  ? ” 


MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  MAY,  1888. 

BY  SUSAN  TRUE,  SALISBURY  POINT,  MASS. 

Tuesday,  1st. 

SPRING  day ! happy  day  ! 

God  hath  made  the  earth  so  gay ! 

Every  little  flower  he  waketh, 

Every  herb  to  grow  he  maketh. 

Wednesday^  2d. 

How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art. 

But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart. 

— Young. 

Thursday,  3d. 

God  makes  the  earth  all  beautiful ; 

He  makes  thine  eyes  to  see ; 

And  touch  and  hearing,  taste  and  smell. 

He  gives  them  all  to  thee. 

Friday,  4th. 

Habit  is  a cable ; we  weave  a thread  of  it  every  day,  and  at  last 
we  cannot  break  it. — Horace  Mann,  1796. 

Monday,  7th. 

Little  by  little  the  leaflets  grow. 

Forming  a cool  and  grateful  shade ; 

Little  by  little  your  gifts  bestow. 

Till  some  poor  life  is  happier  made. 

Tuesday,  8th. 

Little  children,  bright  and  fair. 

Blest  with  every  needful  care ; 

Always  bear  this  thing  in  mind, 

God  commands  us  to  be  kind.  —John  Brown,  1800. 
Wednesday,  9th. 

Hands  of  invisible  spirits  touch  the  strings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul. 

And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate. 

— The  Spanish  Student. 

Thursday,  IOtii. 

Three  things  to  govern, — your  temper,  tongue  and  conduct. 
Three  things  to  cherish, — virtue,  goodness,  and  wisdom. 

Three  things  to  contend  for, — honor,  country,  and  friends. 

Three  things  to  avoid, — idleness,  bad  manners,  and  bad  company. 

Friday,  11th. 

The  secret  of  true  blessedness  is  character,  not  condition ; your 
happiness  consists  not  in  where  you  are,  but  what  you  are. 

Monday,  14th. 

He  most  lives 

Who  thinks]most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

— P.  J.  Bailey. 
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Tuesday,  15tii. 

Let  your  temper  be  as  sweet 
As  the  lily  at  your  feet ; 

Be  as  gentle,  be  as  mild. 

Be  a modest,  simple  child.  — Jdne  Taylor. 

Wednesday,  16tii. 

Whoever  looks  for  a friend  without  imperfections,  will  never 
find  what  he  seeks.  —Franklin. 

Thursday,  17tu. 

Don’t  kill  the  birds!  the  little  birds 
That  sing  about  your  door 
Soon  as  the  joyous  spring  has  come 
And  chilling  storms  are  o'er. 

— D.  C.  Colesworthy. 

Friday,  18th. 

Let  cleanliness  always  be  seen, 

How  simple  soever  your  dress, 

For  the  child  who  is  tidy  and  clean 

Will  one  point  of  good  manners  possess. 

— Dark  Day,  1780. 

Monday,  21st. 

Do  the  very  best  you  can, 

And  you  will  soon  do  better. 

Tuesday,  22d. 

Never  boast  of  the  stores  of  your  mind. 

Or  the  number  of  things  that  you  know, 

* Lest  your  friends  should,  hy  questioning,  find 
How  little  it  is  you  can  show. 

Wednesday,  2.3d. 

Fame  is  the  perfume  of  heroic  deeds, 

Of  flowers  of  chivalry  and  not  of  weeds. 

Thursday’,  24th. 

Mocking  wine  we  will  refuse, 

Though  it  sparkle  iu  the  cup  ; 

Purest  water  we  will  choose  ; 

Hold  the  flag  of  temperance  up. 

Friday,  25th. 

The  child  who  shuts  up  his  book  too  soon 
Won’t  learn  any  lessons  well. 

Monday’,  28th. 

We  can  do  more  good  by  being  good  than  in  any  other  way. — 
Rowland  Hill. 

Tuesday’,  29th. 

Perform  a good  deed,  speak  a kind  word,  bestow  a pleasant  smile, 
and  yon  will  receive  the  same  in  return.  — Patrick  Henry,  1736. 

Wednesday’,  30th. 

No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever. 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  ; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead ! 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

I Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray.  — Decoration  Day. 

Thursday’,  31st. 

Hope  on,  hope  ever,  yet  the  time  shall  come 
When  man  to  man  shall  be  a friend  and  brother. 

— John  A.  Andrew,  1818. 


ItpiES  AND  OUEIIIES. 

Questions  and  answers  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  should  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  each  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teacher  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  department. 
Send  iu  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  given.— Eds. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

406.  Parse  and  analyze  the  following  sentence  ; “ In  that  calm 
Syrian  afternoon,  memory,  a pensive  Ruth,  went  gleaning  the 
silent  fields  of  childhood.” 

This  is  a sentence  ; declarative,  simple.  Memory,  a pensive  Ruth, 
is  the  logical  subject ; memory  the  grammatical  subject.  Went 
gleaning  the  silent  fields  of  childhood  in  that  cahn  Syrian  afternoon  is 
the  logical  predicate ; went  the  grammatical  predicate.  The  sub- 
ject is  modified  by  a pensive  Ruth,  a complex  adjective  element, 
Ruth  being  the  basis  which  is  modified  by  a and  pensive,  simple  ad- 
jective elements.  The  simple  predicate  is  modified  by  gleaning  the 
silent  fields  of  childhood,  a complex  adverb  element,  gleaning  being 
the  base  and  fields  the  object,  which  is  limited  by  the  and  silent, 
simple  adj.  elements,  and  of  childhood,  simple  adj.  elements  of  sec- 
ond class,  of  being  the  leader  and  childhood  the  subsequent : and 
In  that  calm  Syrian  afternoon,  a complex  adv.  element  in  being  the 
leader  and  afternoon  the  subsequent,  which  is  limited  by  that  calm 
Syrian,  simple  adjec.  elements.  In  is  a preposition  used  to  show 
the  relation  of  afternoon  and  went.  That  is  a definitive  adj.  and  be- 
longs to  q/ternoon.  CoZm.  is  a descriptive  adj.  and  belongs  to  q/<er- 
ternoon.  Syrian  is  an  adj.  proper  and  belongs  to  afternoon.  After- 
noon is  a noun,  com.,  neut.  gen.,  sing,  number,  3d  per.,  obj.  case  of 
in.  Memory,  noun,  com.,  neut.,  3d,  sing.,  nom.,sub.  of  went.  A, 
definitive  ad  j. , indefinite  article,  and  belongs  to  Ruth.  Pensive,  adj. , 
descript. , and  belongs  to  Ruth.  Ruth,  noun,  com.,  fern.,  3d,  sing., 
nominative,  in  apposition  with  memory.  Com.  noun  because  used 
in  such  a manner  as  to  admit  of  its  application  to  each  individual 
of  a class.  Went  is  a verb,  irreg. , intrans.,  indie,  mode,  past 
tense,  3d,  sing.  Gleaning  is  a participle  used  in  the  construction 
of  an  adverh,  and  belongs  to  went.  The  is  a definite  article,  defin. 
adj.,  and  belongs  to  fields.  Silent  is  an  adj  , descript.,  and  belongs 
to  fields.  Of  is  a preposition  and  shows  the  relation  of  childhood  to 
fields.  Childhood  is  a noun,  com.,  neut.,  3d,  sing.,  obj.  case. 

J.  H.  H.,  Shumway,  III.  , 


407.  Why  is  our  country  called  ‘‘  Uncle  Sam  ” ? 

Messrs.  Ebenezer  and  Samuel  Wilson  were  engaged  by  Elbert 
Anderson  of  New  York  to  goto  Troy  and  ship  provisions,  supplies, 
etc.,  as  he  might  contract  for,  to  the  different  military  posts  in  the 
war  of  1812.  In  marking  these  goods  for  transportation  they  used 
the  initials  •“  E.  A.  U.  S.  When  asked  the  signification  of  these 
letters,  a facetious  fellow  remarked  that  he  did  not  know,  unless 
they  meant  “Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle  Sam.”  [He  alluded  to 
Uncle  Sam  Wilson,  as  he  was  then  called  ] Finally  ” E.  A.”  was 
dropped  and  “ U.  S.”  became  Uncle|Sam. 

A.  J.  S.,  Emmitsliurg,  Md. 

Credit  to  J.  B.  G.,  Hobbie,  Pa. 
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Another  Answer  to  407.  — Immediately  after  the  last  declaration 
of  war  with  England,  Samuel  Wilson,  then  known  as  “ Uncle  Sam,” 
was  one  of  the  commissary  inspectors,  and  generally  superintended 
in  person  a large  number  of  men  who  were  employed  in  overhaul, 
ing  the  provisions  purchased  for  the  army.  The  casks  were 
marked  “ U.  S,’  and  one  of  Wilson’s  workmen  on  being  asked  by 
a fellow- woikman  the  meaning  of  the  mark  “U.  S.,”  said  he  did 
know,  unless  it  meant  “Uncle  Sam,”  alluding  exclusively,  then, 
to  the  said  “Uncle  Sam”  Wilson.  The  joke  took  among  the 
workmen,  and  passed  currently.  Hence  the  nickname  for  the 
United  States.  S.  D.  Thomas,  Stewardson,  Hi, 

408.  A horse  is  lied  to  the  corner  of  a barn  2.3  ft.  square,  by  a 
rope  110  ft.  long.  What  is  the  area  over  which  he  can  graze  ? 
Answers  to  this  query  will  be  fo«nd  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  of 
The  Jouknal  of  Education  of  April  19. 

410.  Bought  a bill  of  lumber  amounting  to  $3, .500,  on  6 months 

credit : two  months  afterward  paid  on  account  $.500,  and  one 
month  later,  $1,000.  Find  the  present  worth  of  the  balance  at  the 
time  of  the  second  payment,  interest  at  7 per  cent.  Give  process 
and  explanation.  Ans.  931.20. 

The  answer  given  above  seems  to  us  incorrect.  Our  solution  is 
as  follows:  M mey  being  worth  7 per  cent.,  $3, .500  due  in  3 
months  is  at  present  worth  $3,500  -r- 1.03.5,  or  3381.64  The 
amount  of  3381.61+  for  two  mouths  = 3421. 09+.  3421.09  less 
$500  payment  = 2921,09+ ; 2921.09  equals  the  amount  due  after 
the  payment  of  $500.  The  amount  of  2,921.09+  for  one  month 

equals  2938. 73+.  2938.13-1 $1,000  payment  equals  1938.13, 

the  amount  due  at  the  end  of  the  third  month.  Therefore  the 
present  worth  of  the  balance  due  after  the  second  payment  is 
$1938.13+.  R.  L.  W.,  New  Windsor,  III. 

411.  Why  does  water  upon  freezing  expand  ? 

On  page  43  of  Maury's  Revised  Physical  Geography  you  will 
find  the  following:  “Water  expands  when  passing  from  a liquid 
state  to  a solid.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  tha  its  particles, 
when  crystallized,  require  more  space  than  before.”  Again,  it  is 
well  known  that  water  has  a greater  density  in  the  liquid  state 
than  in  the  solid,  and  that  when  the  same  amount  of  water  is  con- 
verted into  ice  the  bulk  will  be  greater  but  the  density  less ; there- 
fore the  reason  for  the  expansion. 

John  E.  Weight,  Lang,  Cal. 

Another  condensed  answer  is  as  follows  : 

Because  it  is  converted  into  solid  crystals,  which  do  not  fit  so 
closely  as  particles  of  water  do.  S.  1).  T. , Stewardson,  111. 

Still  another  answer  is  : 

The  expansion  of  water  at  the  moment  of  freezing  is  attributed 
to  a new  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  particles.  Ice  is,  in  real- 
ity, crystallized  water,  and  during  its  formation  the  particles  ar- 
range themselves  in  ranks  and  lines,  which  cross  each  other  at 
angles  of  60°  and  120°,  and  consequently  occupy  more  space  than 
when  liquid..  This  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  surface  of  water 
in  a saucer  while  freezing. 


437.  In  the  phrase,  “No  wav  remains  but  to  go,”  what  does  the 
phrase,  “ but  to  go”  modify,  if  but  is  a preposition  ? 

4.38.  If  in  the  sentence,  “Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem,  by  the 
sheep-market, a pool,”  there  is  not  an  adverb  of  place,-  what  is  it 
and  how  should  it  be  diagramed  ? 

439.  Brewer,  in  his  Reader' s H indbook  stud  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,  gives  as  the  Seventh  Wonder  of  the  World, 

“ The  pharos  of  Egypt,  last  words  of  old. 

Or  palace  of  Cyrus,  cem“nted  with  gold.” 

Rawlinson  describes  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  but  gives  nothing  to 
explain  the  phrase  “cemented  with  gold.”  Tell  where  to  find  an 
explanation  of  this  expression.  E.  S.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

440.  By  what  names  did  the  Ramans  call  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet ? 

442.  Why  are  there  fve  points  on  the  stars  of  the  flag  ? 

A.  B.  B. 


A PRIZE  EXERCISE. 

^^AKE  two  words  of  the  same  number  of  letters  and 
change  one  to  the  other  by  altering  one  letter  at  a 
time,  thus : sun  to  not.  Sun,  nun,  non,  not. 

Each  word  must  he  a well-known  word  ; only  one  letter 
can  be  changed  at  a time,  but  the  changes  may  go  on  in- 
definitely until  the  desired  word  is  reached.  Thus  : sail 
to  wind.  Sail,  tail,  tall,  tale,  male,  made,  mane,  mine, 
mind,  wind. 

We  i^ill  give  a copy  of  either  of  the  following  books  to 
each  of  the  first  five  correct  answers  that  are  mailed  us 
of  the  transfers  in  the  following  words.  The  pupil  send- 
ing must  be  a pujiil  of  a teacher  who  is  a subscriber  to 
the  American  Teacher,  and  only  one  prize  can  go  to 
any  one  schoolroom.  The  books  from  which  the  victors 
may  choose  are ; 

Quizzism  and  Key.  Price,  $1.00.  A book  full  of 
queer  things  which  a boy  or  girl  will  like  all  through  life. 

Schoolroom  Games.  A book  with  a great  number  of 
cute  games  for  the  home  and  school. 

Queer  Questions  and  Ready  Replies.  Price,  75 
cents.  A book  that  answers  hundreds  of  queer  questions 

Acts  'and  Anecdotes  of  Authors.  Price,  $1.50. 
The  best  book  to  tell  all  about  books  and  autliors  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

wait  to  mate.  gone  to  tame, 

hide  to  load.  hold  to  rain, 

cash  to  rose.  jade  to  fish, 

dame  to  rind.  coot  to  rail, 

fast  to  land. 


QUERIES.  ' 

431.  What  plan  was  proposed  by  Capt.  Eads  for  carrying  vessels 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  ? 

432.  What  is  meant  by  the  common  expression  “ Carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle,”  and  why  has  it  this  meaning  ? 

433.  IIow  should  an  envelope  be  addressed  to  the  President  of 

United  States,  Grover  Cleveland  ? ^ 

•5.44.  Reduce  .583+  to  a common  fraction,  and  explain  the  op- 
eration. 

435.  A gentleman,  through  his  broker,  invested  a certain  sum 
of  money  in  U.  S.  6 s, — 5-20  at  lOl^,  and  twice  as  much  in  U.  S. 
.5’s  of  1881  at  98|,  brokerage  on  each  investment  J per  cent.  II is 
income  was  from  both  investments,  $1,674.  How  much  did  he  in- 
vest in  each  kind  of  bonds  ? 

436.  Where  is  the  city  of  Aitcbi  ? It  is  included  in  a list  re- 
cently published  of  thirty-five  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  globe. 


EASY  MENTAL  PROBLEMS. 

1.  Suppose  you  have  a silver  dollar  and  a silver  half- 
dollar,  how  many  ten  cent  pieces  could  you  get  in  ex- 
change for  them  ? 

2.  If  two  yards  of  cloth  cost  50  cents,  what  will  one 
half  of  a yard  of  the  same  kind  of  cloth  cost  ? 

3.  If  you  buy  three  pounds  of  beefsteak  at  25  cents  a 
pound,  and  one  half  of  a bushel  of  potatoes  at  50  cents  a 
bushel,  wliat  does  it  all  cost  you  ? 

4.  If  three  bushels  of  potatoes  are  sold  for  $1.50,  what 
will  one  and  one  lialf  bushels  cost  ? 
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'The  Kl(iDERGARTE((. 

KINDERGARTEN  MARCH. 

BY  ELEANOR  BEEBE,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

KINDERGARTEN  MARCH. 

Eleanor  Beebe,  Louisville,  Ky.  Music  by  Flora  Moore. 


When  little  children  go  to  play, — 
The  boys  and  girls  so  ready, — 
They  have  a leader,  too,  so  gay. 
Who  leads  them  in  a pleasant  way. 
And  keeps  them  true  and  steady. 
Who  leads  them  in  a pleasant  way, 
And  keeps  them  true  and  steady. 


STICK  LAYING.— (II.) 

BY  MISS  LUCY  WHEELOCK,  BOSTON. 

[From  Froebel’s  Kindergartenwesen.] 

“ Good  morning,  dear  reader ! You  are  here  early  to 
accompany  me  again  to  our  kindergarten  and  its  happy 
children.  This  is  a good  indication  of  your  interest  in 
what  you  have  seen.” 

“ How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? - I must  admit  that  since 
I left  the  children  busied  with  their  simple  playthings  yes- 
terday, I have  thought  frequently  of  the  little  stick,  and 
have  seen  things  about  here  with  very  different  eyes. 
Every  object  has  seemed  to  lead  me  back  to  it.” 

“If  this  is  true  of  you,  my  dear  reader,  who  saw  the 
object  for  the  first  time,  much  more  will  it  surprise  you 
to  know  that  I,  who  have  considered  this  object  a hundred 
times  and  more,  have  had  the  same  experience.  I am  al- 
ways reminded  of  our  little  stick  by  objects  bounded  by 
straight  lines.  . . . But  the  singing  warns  us  that 

we  have  reached  our  destination.  Let  us  enter.” 

The  Kinder gdrtner in. — “ I have  just  brought  out  our 


our  little  playfellows,  the  sticks.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
will  continue.” 

“ Of  course  ; we  have  returned  for  this  purpose.” 

K. — “ One,  two,  three,  ready  be  ! How  many  sticks 
did  we  lay  yesterday  at  one  time  ?”  “ Only  one.” 

“Good!  Now  you  have  each  a stick.  Would  you 
like  to  go  farther  to  day  ?”  Smiling  faces  and  a cheerful 
“ Yes  ” as  answer. 

“ Very  well,  here  is  one  stick  more.  Now  how  many 
have  you?”  “Two  sticks.” 

“ Now  see  what  pictures  you  can  make  with  these.” 

Let  us,  too,  seat  ourselves  with  the  children  and  ask 
for  two  sticks  to  see  what  we  can  represent  with  them. 

K. — “ T join  with  the  children,  too.  This  is  beneficial 
in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  children  are  de- 
lighted to  have  an  older  person  become  a child  with  them. 
They  feel  themselves  at  once  larger  and  older,  and  take 
more  pleasure  In  their  representations.  New  ideas  are 
given  them  or  old  ones  revived.” 

You  see  here  the  power  of  the  invisible.  As  an  un- 
seen but  all-pervasive  force  is  constantly  working  in  the 
flower  garden,  so  in  the  kindergarten  Is  felt  the  influence 
of  an  invisible  power  bringing  health  and  blessing  to  the 
children.  No  sunbeam,  no  shadow  is  without  its  effect 
in  the  well-cultivated  garden,  so  in  the  true  child-gar- 
den  there  can  be  no  sympathetic  activity  without  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  sensitive  human  plant. 

K. — “Now  tell  me  what  pretty  things  you  have  eacl 
laid.” 


A candlestick.  Knife  and  fork.  A footbridge.  Two  sides  of  a ladder. 


A hammer.  A pair  of  tongs.  A gimlet.  A pah-  of  shears. 

The  kindergartnerin,  as  before,  lays  every  object  rep- 
resented by  the  different  children  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  in  order  that  each  child  may  see  his  activity  recog- 
nized ; also  that  the  production  of  the  Individual  may  be- 
come a common  possession,  and  finally  that  the  memory 
and  creative  power  may  be  strengthened,  and  the  child’s 
powers,  imagination,  and  understanding  may  be  aroused 
and  exercised  % comparison. 

“ Now,  children,  pay  attention  to  what  I show  you. 
What  am  I doing  now  ?”  “ You  beckon.” 

“ With  what  do  I beckon  ?”  “ With  your  finger.” 

“ What  do  you  call  the  finger  with  which  I beckon  ?” 
“ The  forefinger,  or  pointing  finger.” 
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“How  does  the  finger  look  when  I point  with  it.’’” 
“ Straight.” 

“ What  am  I doing  with  the  finger  now  ?”  “ You  are 

beckoning.” 

“ How  is  the  finger  when  I beckon  ? Is  it  straight  ?” 
“ No  ; it  is  bent.” 

“ Now  look  here.  The  inner  space  of  my  bent  finger 
is  called  an  angle.  See  ! I put  the  point  of  the  stick 
into  the  angle  of  the  finger.  Where  is  the  stick  ?”  “ In 

the  inside  of  the  angle.” 

“ Now  I beckon  again.  When  I bend  my  finger,  into 
how  many  parts  do  I make  it  ?”  “ Into  two  parts.” 

“ Right ; and  see,  the  lower  part  is  firm,  but  the  upper 
part  moves.  Look  again.  When  I beckon,  do  I make 
one  kind  of  angle,  or  different  kinds.  How  many  kinds 
do  I make  ?”  “ Three  kinds  ; one  is  small,  one  large, 

and  the  other  neither  large  nor  small.” 

“ You  have  done  so  well  to  day,  I will  tell  you  some- 
ching.  The  little  one  is  called  a sharp  angle  ; the  large 
one.  a blunt  angle ; and  this  one  which  never  changes, 
— a right  angle.  Have  you  a pointing  finger  ? Can  you 
make  an  angle  ? Yes, — make  a sharp  angle.  Right 
Now  a right  angle,  and  a blunt  angle.  But  see  ! I can 
make  angle  with  two  sticks.  What  kind  have  I 
laid?”  “A  sharp  angle.” 

“ Could  you  lay  a sharp  angle  with  your  two  sticks  ?” 
“ Oh,  jes.” 


“ Well,  you  may  do  it.  But  I can  lay  a blunt  angle, 
too.  Who  can  do  it  ?”  “I!”  “I”!  “I!” 

“ Good  ! Lay  a sharp  angle.  See  ! this  one  says  (as 
it  is  made  smaller)  : 

‘ I am  so  small  I would  like  to  go  home.’ 

“ And  the  blunt  angle  says  (as  it  grows  wider)  : 

‘ But  I am  large,  and  farther  will  roam 
“ And  the  right  angle  (as  it  always  remains  the  same)  : 

‘ I neither  move  in,  nor  do  I move  out, 

But  here  I stand  still  and  look  all  about.’  ” 

The  kindergartnerin  sings  this  song  as  the  children  lay 
the  different  angles. 

Who  can  lay  something  else  ?” 


A hut.  Dividers.  A bridge.  One  end  of  a saw-horse. 


A roof.  Two  turnstiles.  A part  of  a fence. 


T Sure  to  like  the  following 

lou  are  NEW  BOOKS.  They  are 

worth  ten  times  their  cost 
to  any  teacher  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  methods. 
You  can  return  to  us  any  you  may  find  unsatisfactory. 

Hyde’s  Practical  Lessons  in  English. 

Book  I.,  35  cents.  Book  II.,  .50  cts.  (Just  Published.)  First 
year’s  work  bound  in  pamphlet  form,  10  cts.  Second  year’s 
work  in  same  form,  10  cts. 

Badlam’s  Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language 
and  Reading.  Price,  $1  50. 

Badlam’s  Primer,  to  accompany  the  above. 

Juit  Published.  Price,  25  cents. 

Badlam’s  Number  Cards  (1  to  10). 

For  first  work  in  number.  Price,  30  cts.  Pupil’S  Edition 
( just  published ).  Price,  2.5  cts.  Cards  for  numbers  from  10 
to  20  ready  soon. 

Wright’s  Nature  Reader,  No.  I. 

For  Second  or  Third  Reader  Grades.  Prices  25  cts.  No.  II. 
{just  published),  for  Third  or  Fourth  Reader  Grades.  Price, 
35  cts. 

Bu  Shane  Number  Tablet. 

For  rapid  sight  drill  work  in  the  fundamental  processes. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Progressive  Outline  Maps. 

Two  cents  each,  $1.50  a hundred.  Used  in  a large  number 
of  cities;  such  as  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Providence,  etc. 

Send  above  prices  for  sample  copies.  No  charge  for  the  Hyde 
and  Wright  when  introduced. 

D.  C.  HEATH  & CO.,  Publishers, 

[Mention  this  paper.]  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  and  CHICAGO. 


B A EEIV  ’ S 

COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW. 

nth  Edition,  l&mo,  Cloth,  pp.  120.  75  cts.\ 


SOME  OPJMONS  OF  THE  MW  EDITIOX  JUST  ISSUED. 

From  E.  P.  Waterbury,  LL  D.,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Albany,  N.  Y.  : “ Please  find  check  enclosed  for  115 
copies  of  ‘ School  Law.’  ” — Feb.  29,  1888. 

From  Eugene  Bouton,  Ph.D.,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  : “I  think  it  may  well  be  in  the  hands 
of  not  only  our  graduates,  but  of  our  other  pupils  as  well.  Please 
send copies  for  our  library.” — March  15,  1888. 

From  lion.  Irving  G.  Vaxjn,  Justice  Supreme  Court:  “I 
think  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed,  and 
that  it  is  as  complete  and  thorough  as  is  practicable  in  a book  of  its 
size.” — March  12,  1888. 

From  Chicago  Laav  Journal  : “ One  of  the  most  essential 

requirements  of  every  teacher  is  to  know  his  or  her  legal  rights  and 
obligations,  and  we  know  of  no  way  such  knowledge  can  be  more 
readily  or  easily  obtained  than  by  obtaining  and  carefully  reading 
this  book.”— J/arcA,  1888. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune  : “ A very  useful  little  volume 
for  teachers.” — March  22,  1888. 

From  the  COMMONAVEALTH,  Boston:  “No  teacher  can  really 
be  said  to  be  fully  equipped  without  it.” — March  17,  1888. 

Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  K.  to  the  (juesls. — “ But  ask  me  something,  that 
you  may  judge  what  I know.” 

“ Very  good.  Describe  all  these  objects  in  reference  to 
their  angles  ” 

K. — “ The  sticks  of  the  hut  and  of  the  dividers  form 
acute  angles  ; of  the  bridge,  an  obtuse  angle  ; and  of  the 
roof,  a right  angle  ; the  turnstile  has  four  right  angles, 
and  the  sticks  of  the  saw-horse  and  fence  form  two  acute 
and  two  obtuse  angles.” 

“ Is  she  right,  children  ? ’ 

“ Yes,  indeed.” 

THIRD  GIFT. 

A LESSON,  BY  GERTRUDE  LAWRENCE, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Material:  The  box  of  eight  one-inch  cubes. 

HO  remembers  what  we  built  with  our  blocks  the 
last  time?  Cannot  any  one  tell  me?  Yes,  Arthur 
is  right ; we  made  a well.  After  we  had  built  the  well 
what  did  we  do  ? Yes,  we  played  that  we  had  a little 
bucket  on  a pole  ; we  lowered  it  into  the  well  and  brought 
it  up  filled  with  nice  cold  water.  Do  you  not  think  that 
we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  have  this  nice  cool  water 
to  drink  ? How  could  we  get  along  without  it  ? I will 
tell  you  a story  of  a,  little  boy  who  was  so  glad  to  get  this 


nice  cool  watt-r  to  dnnk  on  a hot  day  that  when  he  went 
to  leave  it  he  cried,  ‘•Thank  you,  good  pump.”  “You 
need  not  thank  me,  my  good  little  boy ; I only  bring  the 
water  up  from  the  well  and  help  it  run,”  said  the  pump. 
“I  think  you  had  better  thank  the  well.”  So  the  little 
boy  turned  to  thank  the  well,  but  the  cold  water  said, 
“ Do  not  thank  me,  but  thank  the  spiing  that  feeds  me; 
but  the  spring  said,  “ If  it  were  not  for  the  rain  and  dew 
I would  dry  up  myself  and  could  not  help  you  to  cold 


THE  SAEVEER 

Summer  College  of  Languages. 

(Removed  from  Amuerst,  Mass.,  and  Oswego,  X.  Y.,  to 

B URLING  TON,  VBR3IO:S T ) . 

Thirteenth  Session,  July  9th  to  August  17th. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT : French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Modern  Greek,  the  Romance  Languages,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English,  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Latin,  and  Ancient 
Greek. 

For  circular  address  Db.  L.  SAUVEUR, 

Grand  View  House,  Wernersville,  Pa. 
For  board  and  rooms  address  F.  M.  CORSE,  Burlington,  Vt. 

N.  B. — Cireulais  of  Dr.  Sauveur’s,  Educational  Works  will  he 
sent  free  to  applicants.  (Mention  this  paper.) 


Martha’s  Vineyard  Summer  Institute. 

The  ISLAND  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  { annual'^Iess%n.  } MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  Mass. 

SCHOOL  OF  3IETHODS 3 Weeks,  ....  July  16  to  Aug.  3. 

ACADF3IIC  I)EPART3IENTS,  . . 5 Weeks,  ....  July  16  to  Any.  17. 

TWENTY  DEPARTMENTS  ^THIRTY  INSTRUCTORS. 

Wm.  A.  Mowry,  A.  W.  Etison.  Lucy  Wlieelock.  E.  Meleney,  C.  Wesley  Emerson,  W.  A.  Brownell, 

Wni.  J.  Kolfe,  H.  W.  Shaylor,  Augusta  Tovell,  John  I).  King,  Geo.  D.  Howard,  John  C.  Bolfe, 

Wm.  B.  Dwight,  F.  A.  Lyman,  Ella  M , Drury,  Alex.  Giiillet,  t'has.  E.  Tinney,  James  Jenkins, 

J.  0.  Green  ongh,  H.  L.  Southwirk,  Edith  Pope,  J.  Blachstein,  Susie  J. Rogers,  Uenry  R.  Bussell. 

Edward  S.  Burgess,  Walter  S.  Goodiiough,  Mary  S,  Cate  Smith,  George  E.  Little,  F.  Nellie  Karnan,  • W.  H,  Daniell. 

THE  OLDEST  of  the  Summer  Schools  and  THE  BESt.  Out  in  the  itlantic  Ocean.  The  Very  Best  Location. 

Low  price  for  board  and  for  tuition  ; the  finest  equipment, — large  buildings  of  its  own  ; the  best  organized  for  real  work,  with 
eminent  specialists  as  instructors.  Send  for  circulars  of  information,  to 

BOIVJAITIIIV  W.  PUTIVAUI.  Business  Agent,  Jaui.-iica  Plain,  Mass. 
Or  to  WIliLIAM  A.  MOAVBA^,  President,  50  BrouiAeld  iStreet,  Boston,  Mass. 


ASBURY  PARK  SEASIDE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

THREE  WEEKS,  JULY  16-AUG.  3.  I Y IV.  J. 


“ Asbury  Park  is  the  best  place  in  the  U.  S.  for  a Summer  School.” — JEROME  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 


r>Ei:*A.RT3IE]VTB  A.1VD  IIVSTRUCTOKS. 


1.  PSYCHOLOGY.  (Three  Weeks.) 

E.  E White,  LL.D.,  Supt.  Public  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

2.  PEDAGOGY.  (Two  Weeks.) 

E.  E.  WHITE.  LL.D.,  Supt.  Public  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

8.  METHODS  IN  NAT.  HISTORY.  (Three  Wks.) 
AUSTIN  C.  Apgar,  Prof.  Nat.  Science,  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


5.  Methods  in  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT.  (2  AY  ) 
Wm.  N.  Barringer,  A,  M.,  Supt.  Public 
Schools,  Newark,  N.  J. 

G.  METHODS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (Two  Wks.) 
Mrs.  M.  S Cate  Smith,  formerly  Prin.  Train, 
iug  Dept.,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


9.  METHODS  IN  HISTORY.  iTwo  Weeks.) 
Principal  Edwin  Shepard,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A.  H.  Kelley,  A.M.,  Boston  Mass. 

10.  Phonics,  Elocution,  and  Oratory.  (3  Wks.) 
Miss  Jessie  Eldridge,  Teacher  iu  Monroe 
College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass. 

11.  METHODS  IN  MUSIC.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Prof.  Leonard  B.  Marshall,  Arlington, 
Mass. 


4.  METHODS  IN  BOTANY.  (Three  Weeks.) 
Austin  C.  apgar,  Prof.  Nat.  Science,  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


8.  METHODS  IN  LANGUAGE.  (Two  Wks,) 
Prin.  A.  B.  GUILFORD.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A H.  Kelley,  A.M.,  Boston,  Mass 


12.  METHODS  IN  DRAWING.  (Two  Wks.) 
Mrs.  E.  F.  DiMOCK,  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
iu  Public  Schools, .Chicago,  111. 


Board  from  $.5.00  to  $8.00.  Tuition  lower  than  any  other  first-class  school.  Reduced  railroad  fares  are  assured  on  all  Trunk 
Lines.  Other  redactions  will  be  announced  later.  Write  to  the  President  or  Secretary  for  particulars. 

Pres.  EDWIN  SHEPARD,  77  Court  St.,  Newark,  or  Sec.  A.  H.  KELLEY,  Chapman  School,  Boston. 
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water.”  Then  the  little  boy  said,  “ It  seems  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  thank  the  rain  and  dew,”  but  they  said  “Oh,  do 
not  thank  us  so  much  as  the  sun,  for  the  sun  draws  us  up 
from  the  ocean ; ” but  when  he  thanked  the  ocean,  the 
ocean  told  him  “ It  was  God  that  he  must  thank,  for  it 
was  God  who  made  the  ocean  and  every  thing.” 

You  did  not  know,  children,  that  the  sun  is  like  a great 
big  pump  which  draws  the  water  up  and  sends  it  down  as 
rain  or  dew  on  the  ground,  and  this  is  what  makes  the 
springs.  What  do  you  think  happens  when  there  is  no 
well  dug  ? The  spring  forms  a little  stream  (Song, 
“ Give,  said  the  little  stream,”)  and  runs  down  the  hill 
and  makes  the  grass  grow  and  the  flowers  bloom,  and  it 


keeps  growing  'larger  and  wider  and  wider  as  other 
streams  join  it  until  it  gets  to  be — who  can  tell  me  what 
it  gets  to  be  ? A river  hurrying  on  to  the  sea.  (Give 
out  blocks.)  Now  all  make  me  a river,  just  as  you  think 
3.  river  looks.  What  do  we  call  the  ground  on  either  side 
of  the  river  ? Yes,  banks  of  a river.  What  is  the  name 
of  your  river,  Ella  ? The  Potomac  River  ? (ask  each  in 
turn).  Let  us  all  play  that  there  is  a boy  sitting  on  the 
bank.  Here  he  is.  Now  what  do  you  think  he  is  doing? 
Yes,  he  might  be  fishing  ; but  now  let  us  play  that  he  is 
going  to  throw  a stone  into  the  water.  Watch  closely, 
now,  and  see  what  will  happen.  First,  one  little  ciicle 
will  come,  and  then  one  a little  larger;  then  one  a little 
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VACANCIES  THIS  FALL. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  authorities  to  recommend  teacliers  for  the  following  positions,  to  begin  in  September  ■ 

Superintmdetwy  and  Principalsldp-U>iOQ-,  man,  must  be  able  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Temperance  and  Hygiene  into  all  the  schools, 
high  grade  of  scholarship  and  character  required.  Superintendencies:  Three  in  Kansas,  $1200;  one  in  Minnesota,  $1200;  three  in  Iowa, 
$1000  to  $1200;  two  in  Wisconsin,  $1000.  Principalships : one  in  Minnesota,  $1000;  one  in  Indiana,  $700;  one  in  Illinois,  $900;  this  position 
requires  a young  married  man  with  one  or  two  years’  successful  experience. 

High  School  Assistants  - We  have  about  twenty  positions,  in  various  Western  States,  to  teach  German,  Literature,  Mathematics,  Lan- 
"ges,  and  Sciences. 

Grammar  Positions-T'NO  in  Colo..  $050;  two  in  Texas  $500;  five  in  Mich.,  550;  three  in  Iowa,  $500;  two  In  Kansas,  $400;  two  in  Wis.,  $4.50. 
Intermediate  Positions— Two  in  Colo.,  .$000;  two  in  Texas,  $500;  four  in  Mich  , $500;  two  in  la  . $500;  one  in  Kans  . $400;  two  in  Wis.,  $400 

Primary  Po.sitions-Two  in  Texas,  $000;  two  in  Colo.,  $050;  four  in  Wis..  $450;  five  in  Mich.,  $550;  four  in  Iowa,  $.500:  one  in  Dakota,  $450. 

College  Positions -1  atm.  French,  and  German.  Native  German  lady  wanted,  female  college;  Greek  and  Latin  in  Methodist  College:  Latin 
and  Greek,  small  college  and  low  salary;  German  and  French,  small  Western  college,  lady  wanted;  French  and  German  in  a Southern  Col- 
lege, Methodist  preferred ; Mathematics,  college  in  Missouri;  Sciences  and  Book-keeping,  salary  $1200,  church  member  preferred  (college  of 
good  standing). 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  Training  Teacher  for  a Western  City;  Assistant  in  an  Academy  in  the  East,  $000,  gentleman ; Drawing  and 
Mathematics,  High  School  in  Illinois,  $450;  Director  of  Vocal  Music  and  Concerts,  $1200,  in  the  West;  Tonic  SolFa,  Public  School  $7?0-  Elo- 
cutlon  and  Penmanship,  College  m Texas ; Book-keeping  in  a College  in  Missouri;  Shorthand.  Academy  in  Illinois;  Partners  in  four  Normals 
and  Colleges,  the  amount  required  about  filOO  in  each.  Partner  in  an  Educational  Journal,  clearing  $200  a month.  Yale  graduate  for  first 
class  Western  Academy,  $ 000. 

We  have  been  asked  to  recommend  teachers  for  each  of  the  above  positions.  This  list  will  be  rapidly  increased  during  the  next  four  weeks 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  teacher  qualified  for  either  of  the  above  positions.  Address 


Orville  Breiver,  Manager. 


TEACHERS’  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  170  State  Street,  Chicago. 


ECLECTIC  EDDCATIONAL  SERIES. 


FROM  THE  UNION  SIGNAL  (Dec.  1887). 


OjHcial  Organ  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Published  for  the  Society  by  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Publication  Association. 


Some  time  ago  The  Eclectic  Gcidb  to  Health  was  sent  us  to 
examine.  We  liked  the  book,  but  remembering  previous  scorings  re 
ceived  for  expressing  our  Ik  nest  opinion  in  a similar  case,  we  deter- 
mined to  submit  this  book  to  those  whose  judgment  and  fairness  can-  ' 
not  be  questioned.  We  therefore  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a lady  phy- 
sician of  the  strongest  possible  temperance  principles  and  who  is  fur- 
ther fitted  for  the  task  by  years  of  successful  teaching  before  she 
studied  her  profession,  being  thus  prepared  to  judge  of  its  adaptability 
to  the  school  room.  She  says: 

“ The  ‘ Eclectic  Guide  to  Health’  is  nell  suited  to  meet  the  highest 
aims  and  hopes  of  the  IV.  C.  T.  U.  in  introilucing  into  our  public 
schools  a texttjook  teaching  the  pathological  effect  of  alcohol  upon  all 
the  living  tissues  of  the  body.  It  is  simple,  clear,  and  decisive  in  its 
statements  ; extreme,  yet  not  to  incite  aiitagoiiisni  ; well  adairted  to 
the  child  mind.  It  teaches  not  only  what  is  detrimental  to  health, 
through  the  use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  but  in  its  sections  on  hy- 
giene, and  in  the  Notes,  we  can  learn  wliat  is  conducive  to  making  a | 
strong  body  and  mind — literally  ' a guide  to  health.’ so  much  needed 
everywhere.  Its  lieaHli  laws,  if  carried  out  in  actual  life,  will  not  only 
give  ns  a childhood  free  from  nervous  diseases,  but  a maturity  of  gooil 
vitality  ; which  means  a new  generation  of  .sounder  bodies,  stronger 
minds,  unbroken  wills,  earnest  endeavors;  in  s\wv\,., just  the  manhood 
andivomai'hood  our  faithful  IT.  C.  T.  U.  efforts  are  aiming  to  secure.” 

A traineil  nur.se  in  a leading  hospital,  formerly  a teacher,  to  whom  it 
was  siibmit'ed,  examined  it  thoroughly,  and  concurs  in  the  doctor’s 
opinion,  saving  ainongolher  things ; The  Temneraiice  part  is  decisive, 
clear,  and  practical.  I detect  no  ‘ iincertam  sound,’  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  no  useless  tirades  which  would  be  iiuite  out  of  place  in 
educational  works.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a book  1 should  like  to  have  I 
for  my  scholars,  if  I liad  any  book  for  beginners.”  Published  hy  Van  ! 
Antwerf,  Bragg,  & Co.,  Cincinnati.  t 


AN  NOUN  CEMEN  TS. 


Revised  and  Improved  Edition  of  Andre w«>’s 
Manual  of  the  ConMitution. 

A Manual  of  the  Constitution  ol  the  United  States,  for  instruction  of 
American  Youth  in  the  Duties.  Obligations,  and  Rights  of  Citizenship. 
By  L.  W.  Andrews  LL.I).,  Marietta  College.  A’ew  Edition.  Revised 
to  date  hy  tlie  Autlior,  tliorouglily  adapted  to  grammar,  jliigh  school, 
and  college  grades  ; re  set  entire  and  printed  from  new  type.  i2mo, 
408  pp.,  $1,00.  By  mail,  $1  17. 

M(  CAIJFFEV’S  NATFRAE  III8TORV  SERIES. 

ForTiiiRt)  Reader  Grade;  Familiar  Animals  and  their  ITild 
Kindred.  208  (ip.,  full  clotli.  Introduction  and  sample  copy  price,  50c. 

For  Fourth  Reader  Grade  : Living  Creatures  of  Water.  Land, 
and  Air.  208  pp  . full  clotli.  Introduction  and  sample  copy,  price,  50c. 
(Nearly  Ready.) 

ECLECTIC  TEMPK^iANCE  PHYSIOLOGIES: 

ECLECTIC  CiFIOE  TO  HEALTH. 

Temperance  Pliysiology.  IntroTiuction  price,  00  cents  ; Excliaiige 
price,  3G  cents. 

THE  HOUSE  I LIVE  l\. 

Prim.  Temperance  Pliysiolugy.  liitrodiietion  luice,  30  cents  ; F.x- 
cliauge  iirice,  18  cents. 

MUGUFFEV’S  ALTERNATE  SFELLER. 

By  W.  B. Watkins,  T).I)..  iiicliidiiig  l.aiignage  Lessons;  lessons  per- 
taining to  the  origin,  structure,  sound,  and  nieaiiiiig  of  words ; grouped 
ohjeets,  synonyms,  dietatloii  exercises,  etc  ; coiiimoii  errors  in  spell- 
ing, pronuneiation,  and  use  of  words  pointed  out.  I2ino,  '.n;  p|).  Intro- 
.duclioii  and  sample  eoiiy  ludee.  12  cents. 


VA.\  ANTWHRP,  KKAOO,  & CO.,  Piiblislicrs, 

131  Walnut  St.,  I'lnclniiati ; 3s  Bond  St.,  .ScwHorlt.  f.  F.  8TEAIt.\S,  N.  E.  Agent,  8 Ilawle)  St.,  Boston, 
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larger  yet.  and  so  on,  1 11  at  last  tlieie  is  a s’ery  large  one. 
reacliing  from  bank  to  bank.  S ) it  is.  children,  with  all 
our  little  actions;  if  we  try  to  be  good  in  little  things  we 
w’ill  find  it  easier  to  be  good  in  la'ge  thing®,  and  just  as 
the  rijiple  grew  on  the  water  so  will  our  influence  grow  j 
on  the  people  around  us  for  good. 

Come,  let  us  see  if  w-e  can  catch  some  fl.shes  in  our 
river.  Tell  story  of  the  bullfrog.  Play  “ Nightcap*,”  or  j 
“Merrily  Over  the  Waves  we  Go.”  Each  chdd  receives  i 
a piece  of  split  worsted  tied  to  a stick  (toothpick),  also 
some  one-inch  long  fidies,  cut  out  from  tissue  paper.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  children  are  greatly  amused,  as  the 
fish  will  adhere  to  tlie  end  of  the  worsted  and  can  be  lifted 
U])  from  the  table.  Each  child  tells  the  kind  of  fresh 
water  fish  he  has  caught. 


A TRUE  KiXDERUARTNER  must  have  a love  for  children 
and  a knowledge  of  their  tastes,  habits,  and  capabilities  ; 
he  must  have  a fervid  imagination,'  great  enthusiasm,  de- 
cision. and  force  of  character. 


Toihe  AV/iVor.— Please  inform  your  readers  that  I have  a positive 
remedy  for  the  above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use  thousands  of 
hopeless  cases  have  been  perinanently  cured.  I shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your  readers  w'ho  have  con- 
sumption it  they  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 

Respectfully.  T.  A.  SLOCUM,  M.C.,  181  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


All  who  feel  tired  or  languid,  and  become  easily  fatigued,  and  have  not  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  study;  all  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  their  lessons  or  remember  them; 
all  who  are  nervous,  especially  those  who  are  peevish  and  sleep  badly  ; in  short,  all  whose  brains  and  nerves 
require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY’S  VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES.  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosphfte,  not  a Laboratory  Phosphdite. 

S6  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


THE  CLARENDON  DICTIONARY. 

BY’  I THE  PRONUNCIATION  BY 

WfLLTAM  BAND  BROWNE,  S.  S HALBEMAN  LED.. 

Associate  of  .Johns  Hopkius  University.  ' ' Late  Prof,  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  Univ.  of  Penn. 

Every  teacher  and  every  scholar  should  have  one.  A handy  word  book  and  a trustworthy  guide.  See  what  is 
said  of  it  by  C F.  P.  Bancroft,  Principil  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. ; 

“I  have  used  habitually  the  little  Clarendon  Dictionary.  Webster  is  behind  me  and  Worcester  at  my  right,  but  I seize  the  handy 
Clarendon  for  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  sometimes  for  definitions.” 

18mo,  clotb,  382  pages.  Sample  pages  and  testimonials  free.  A specimen  copy  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  the  introduction  juice,  45  cent-. 

fkir  > ' 1 ri  "L  Presents  the  science  in  the  captivating  colors 

lVl9,Ury  S JTliySlCQtl  IrGO^rStpiiyi  which  rlghtfuHy  belong  to  it;  and  the  student 
. „ . . _ _ ......  easily  acquires  a share  of  the  author’s  absorbing 

A Book  without  a Peer  for  Students  in  Natural  Science.  enthusiasm. 

It  is  an  imperial  octavo  of  128  jiages,  a most  convenient  shape  and  size,  suitable  not  only  for  the  guidance  of  the 
student  at  a school,  but  to  grace  the  library  shelves  or  table.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  ?o  other  similar  work  rivals  it  in 
interest.  Specimen,  $1.20.  Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  specimen  pages. 


TTnl  m DC?'  MaTir  "R  DD  DVC  attention  of  school  officei s and  teachers  is  especially  directed 

ilUllliDb  IXuW  XuudiU.ulbi  to  this  series.  The  selections  are  well  chosen  and  carefully 

Fresh,  Bright,  and  Attractive.  graded.  The  books  are  handsomely  printed,  aitistically  illus- 

trated and  substantially  bound.  Well  suited  for  regular  work  or  supplementary  reading.  Send  for  sample  jiages 
and  terms  for  introduction  Specimen  copies  mailed  upon  receipt  of  price. 

NEW  FIRST  READER,  - - 1 5 Cents.  I NEW  THIRD  READER,  - - 40  Cents. 

NEW  SECOND  READER,  - - 25  “ 1 NEW  FOURTH  READER,  - - 50 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 

5 Somerset  Street,  BOSTON.  1 19  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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FACTS. 


•A’OUDS. 

A d,  join  hands  with  him  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Assist,  lend  a hand  to  one  whose  strength  j 
has  failed.  i 

Help  has  reference  to  the  “ source.”  aid  1 
to  lire  “union”  of  the  helper  and  the  | 
helped;  ass/st,  implies  the  liability  of  fail-  ] 
ure.  j 

MISCEI.LANEOUS5. 


Hore  than  1,000,000  pounds  of  tin-foil 
are  used  yearly  in  this  country  to  cover  to- 
bacco. 

The. first  religious  newspaper  published  in 
America  was  issued  in  Ohio,  and  called  The 
Recorder, 

The  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  were  Solon, 
Chile.  Piliaeus,  Bias,  Periandes,  Cleobulus, 
and  Thales. 

Th  ■ horse  power  represented  by  steam 
engines  in  the  United  States  is  7,500,000; 
in  England,  7,000,000;  in  Germany, 
4,.50(>.O00;  in  France,  3,000,000;  in  Aus- 
tria, 1,. 500, 000. 


.Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S.  Estab.  1S65. 

' 7 East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  Lady  Teachsrs— Vacancies. 

78  in  Primary.  Grammar,  and  Intermediate 
grades.  4i  lor  specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Mod- 
ern Languages,  and  Elocution.  29  in  High 
Schoolsand  Seminaries.  I2in  Normal  schools. 
Salaries  from  $350  to  $1200. 

For  further  information,  address 

C .1.  ALBERT,  Manager. 

The  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  111 


Prang  Educational  Co., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 

FUBLI8HBK8  OF 

PRANG’S  AMERICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 

A System  of  Drawing  used  In  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object  teaching. 

PRANG’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  SERIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Intended  to  be  used  for  Supplementary  Reading. 

PRANG’S  TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Object- teaching. 

PRANG’S  COLOR  CHART. 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  Schools.  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board. 

(PEAHO'S  BRAWINO  MODELS, 
MANUFACTUBEBS  OFjpg^JVO'g  SCHOOL  PENCILS, 

I PRANG’S  SCHOOL  COMPASSES 


For  Catalog  and  particulars  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 

i80  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO.  7 Park  Street,  BOSTON. 


SUMMER  COURSES 

OF 

The  Berlitz  School  of  Languages. 

AT  ASBURY  PARK,  N,  J., 

Under  Professor  .Jolv,  Principal  of  Berlitz  School,  New  York. 

AT  OLD  ORCHARD  BEACH,  ME., 

Under  Professor  Rogez,  Principal  of  Berlitz  School.  Boston. 

Assisted  by  a large  corps  of  none  but  the  best  of  native  teachers.  Nu- 
merous less' >ns  and  all  day's  practice  in  Kr^nch  and  German  conver- 
sation. Expense  low 

Npct'ial  IVoriiial  <'oui-«e  for  Traclici’M  free. 

Send  for  circulars  to  the  Berlitz  School,  154  Tremont  Street.  Boston, 
or  2.3  W.  23d  Street,  New  York. 

THE  BEKI.ITX  .llETIlon  has  been  acknowledged  by 
American  and  European  authority  as  the  best  of  all  Natural  Methods. 

For  sample  paces  of  French  ami  German  hooks,  discount,  etc.,  write 
to  BEULirz  & Co..  23  W.  2.3d  St..  New  York. 


A Dustless  Crayon  without  Grease. 

Every  issue  will  contain  a new  testimonial  of  the  merits  of  the 

National  Dustless  Chayon. 

Rrn.l  Them. 

Prof.  Chas.  D.  Platt,  Principal  Morris  Academy,  Morristown. 
N.  .1.,  says:  " I have  used  the  National  Dustless  crayons  for  about 
one  year,  and  find  them  well  adapted  to  easy,  i-lear  writing  The 
Crayons  have  been  of  uniform  good  quality,  and  have  given  satis- 
faction both  for  use  and  for  economy.” 

Manufactured  by  NATIONAL  CRAYON  CO. 

Write  for  samples.  117  N.  Fourth  ,St.,  Philadkli'hia. 


CHAUTAUQUA.  1888 


TEACHERS’  RETREAT,  - - July  7-28. 

A Three  Wee’^s’  Course  furnishii'g  iustn  ction  in  Principles 
and  Methods  of  Eoucati  n.  Illustrative  Exen  ises.  Experimental 
Science.  KinrieryarteH.  fuylish  Literature.  Inductive  Method,  of 
Lavriuaye  Teachini/.  Outdoor  Science  Classes,  Scientijic  Temper- 
ance Instruction,  Calisthenics. 

KltUKEATPO.N  FOTIVO  IN  Ideal  Tour  in  Spain.  Prize 
Snclliny.  and  Quotation  Matches,  Lectures,  Concerts,  Entertain- 
ments, and  Excursions. 


College  Of  Liberal  Arts,  July  5— Aug.  16, 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

.|.t  I’lufenaors.  .tO  I'oiirseH,  hpeeiiil  l{■•il<li■li:  vvilli 
w ell-:i|>|>oiiile<l  I'lii^'.i'OomH.  Thorough  M'ork.  No 
i(uii«'liet ) . Professors  from'  Yale.  .lohns  Hopkins,  Poston  Uni- 
versity. etc. 


TIIK  ONI.V  .tl.MKK  b » I 4'.%TI  ON  .1 1.  t'KNTKK 

offering  a parallel  general  programme  for  two  monlhs.  A few  of 
the  speakers  lor  l».ss  are: 

Phili,ii-.s  Brooks,  VV  K.  HAiu-rR,  H.  it.  Adams, 

.Toseimi  Cook,  Dr  Tai.maok.  Noah  K.  Davis, 

E.  K.  HALK.  .1.  M.  HU(  KLKV,  A W.  Tourgke, 

Richard  T.  Ely,  E.  W.  Gunsalacs,  L.  T.  Townsend. 


IIOAIII)  CHEAP.  IIAILHO  ill  HATES  IlKHUCEI). 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information. 

Address  W.  a.  DUNCAN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


JiJV  SMOJVEST  ORO*aJ%' 
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Payson,  Dunton  & Scribner’s 

CAREFUL  FOREIGN 

SELECTIONS  ^ ^ L 1^  Ih  1 1 O I^ANUFACTURE 

No.  117,  Excelsior, 84  cents  per  gross  No.  115,  School,  84  cents  per  gross 

No.  217,  Intermediate,  ...  84  cents  per  gross  No.  215,  Half  Stub,  ....  60  cents  per  gross 

No.  317,  Commercial,  ...  84  cents  per  gross  I No.  315,  Falcon, 60  cents  per  gross 

These  pens  are  unsurpassed  in  quality  of  material,  finish  of  points,  easy  action  and  durability. 

Inclose  six  cents,  and  send  for  sample  card,  containing  one  of  each  number. 

POTTTETN,  KNIGHT,  AIXS WORTH  cN  CO. 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimimmiimnmiiiiiiimi 

RELIABLE  CARPENTER  ORGANS. 

ESTARI^ISIIEI>  1850. 

Only  $30,  Cash  or  Inatallments.  The  Best  School  Organ  in  the  World. 

The  best  Organ  in  the  World  for  the  money. 

First-class  in  every  particular. 

The  best  material  used. 

The  finest  tone,  greatest  volume. 

Easy  bloiving,  quick  responsive  touch. 

Every  Schoolroom  in  the  United  States  should  be  supplied  with  one 
of  these  instruments. 

A written  guarantee  for  eight  years  accompanies  each  Organ.  Write 
for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  further  particulars. 


E.  P.  CARPENTER  COMPANY,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Refer  by  permission  to  the  pfublisliers  of  this  Journal. 

Inquiries  from  the  West  and  Northwest  should  be  addressed  to  our 
Chicago  OfRce,  307  & 309  Wabash  Ave.,  J.  Howard  Foote,  Manager. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOJ? 
^ 0ELEB2ATED 

iTEEL  PENS^ 


PENS 


SCHOOL  NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,135,048 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co., 

26  .Toha  Street.  Mew  York. 


IVo.  048 


FALCON  PEN. 


3/XOA/’S 


jroS.  7>/Xoa^  C/^(/C/eE.£  Co.j  (T^ 


7 Professors^ 


Education,  Nashville.  I’enn 


WANT  E I)  for 
Southern  Colleges. 
Apply  Early.  Keg- 
istration  fee  $2.00 
Amer. Bureau  of 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  localior 
address  Teachers'  Co-Operative  Association 
170  State  Street,  Chicago;  Orville  Breu-er , 
Manager. 


Wn  nCC  Registration  Best  fadl- 

llU  ILL  ilies.  efIU'ieiit  sen  ire,  large  busi- 
ness, not  ill  collecting  advanced  fees,  but  iu 
providing  competent  Teachers  with  Positions. 
Form,  for  stamp.  R.  E.  Averv,  American 
School  Bureau.  2 West  14lh  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Just  PublistLed! 

Butler’s  Physical  Geography. 


The  great  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years 
jn  meteorology  and  physiography  has  placed  physical 
geography  among  those  sciences,  a knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of  modern 
education. 

Recogn'zing  the  important  position  that  physical  ge- 
ography now  holds  in  the  courses  of  study  in  preparatorj'^, 
high,  and  normal  schools,  the  publishers  respectfully  sub- 
mit BUTLER’S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  to  the 

public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a text  book 
will  be  at  once  recognized. 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physi- 
ography, meteorology  and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall,  | 


j Henry  Judd,  Milne,  Le  Conte,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Ferrill, 
{ and  Abbe,  whose  efforts  have  placed  Physical  Geography 
i in  a leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

I THE  TEXT  is  clear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  hading  principles  are  kept  clearly  in  view. 
Other  relevant  matter  is  placed  in  foot-notes. 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that 
I have  yet  appeared  in  a text-book.  They  were  compiled 
! from  the  latest  reports  and  charts  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the  British 
Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor 
J.  W.  Red  way,  a specialist  in  Physical  Geography,  an 
extensive  traveller,  and  a practical  teacher. 


E.  H.  BUTLER,  CO.,  I»ul>llsliers, 

17  & 19  So.  Sixth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

New  England  Agency, 

WM.  H.  IlOCKADAY,  75  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  , 


SHEPARD’S  Schoolroom  StencilS. 


KINDERGARTEN  and  Scbool  Supplies. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  & CO.,  i 
7 East  14th  Street,  ■ . New  York. 


(These  outlines  show  in  miniature  the  appearance  of  Map  of  North  America  and  Miscel- 
laneous Design  No.  130,  after  transferring  from  the  Stencil  to  the  board.) 


TTie  l^ntCSt  mi<l  Bost  device  yet  brought  forward  as  an  aid  in  teaching  and  illus- 
/aliug  Geography,  Physiology,  Reading.  Language  Lesson",  Writing,  etc. 

These  designs  consist  of  Map",  Plnsiology  Charts,  Rolls  of  Honor,  Birds,  Animals, 
Flowers,  and  Pictures;  in  endless  variety,  for  ornamenting  the  blackboard  and  making  it 
attractive. 

With  these  Stencil"  (lie  teacher  is  master  of  the  crayon.  They  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  LilT'like  l*i€llll’C<«  Avitll  <‘ase  and  rapidity.  No  artistic  ability  neces- 
sary ; any  one  can  transfer  the  outlines  to  the  hoard  and  complete  the  drawing.  A large 
and  perfect  map  of  Europe,  24  x 30  inches,  sliowing  all  the  prominent  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  large  cities,  can  be  made  in  eiyhl  minutes.  Each  .Stencil  can  be  used  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  and  only  requires  a little  pulverized  ebalk  for  immediate  use. 


Musical,  far-sounding,  and  highly 
satisfactory  Bells  for  Schools, 
Churches,  etc.  MENEELY  & 
CO.,  (Test  Troy,  N.Y.  Estab- 
lished 182H.  Description  and 
prices  on  application 


* «ENT8,  A R4RE  CHANCE.  We 

-f*-  will  pay  you  a salary  of  $30  per  week,  or 
allow  a large  conimission  to  sell  our  New  and 
Wonderful  Inventions.  Full  particulars  and 
expensive  outfit  free.  Address 

T .D.  STAPLES  Siipi;  . Portland,  Mich. 


I CURE  FITS! 

I do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them  for  a time  and 
ti^n  hare  them  return  again.  I mean  a radical  cure. 
T have  made  the  disease  of  fits,  epilepsy  or  fall- 
ing sickness  a iife*long  study.  1 warrant  my  rem- 
edjf  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because  others  have  fail- 
ed IS  no  reason  f«>r  not  now  receiving  a cure.  Send 
at  once  for  a treatise  and  a free  bottle  of  my  infalli- 
ble remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

H-  G.  ROOT.  M.  O.,  183  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Belis  of  Pure  Copper  ami  TJu  for  Cburcbes, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.  FULLY 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

VANDUZEN  & TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O, 


MRS.  HAILMANN’S 


This  school  oilers  superior  advantages  to 
ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartners. 
Send  for  circulars  to 


Mbs.  Eudora  Hamaiann, 
La  Porte,  Ind. 


Greatest  laboi-.savinvr  fleviee  of  llie  a;je  for  Teachers. 
Llseil  in  ihoiisaiiUs  of  Schools. 

plele  Catalogue, —over  300  designs,  — for  only 


A large  Map  of  your  own  .State  and  ci 
10  cente. 

TEACH  KBS’ 


PURL 'SHI  NO  COMPANY, 

^ Artok  Place,  New  Youk. 


IRFWntI  VI?NI  <>'"■  T'™-  School  Aids  w ill  assist  in 
•’rrt/lLJlrtRp!  conducting'  ym.r  BcluaitM  in  p 
ipiiot  order.  Each  set  coiitiiiiiK  21<;  liinre  beautiful  chre 


dy  (liftei 
; hall'  hH 


xcelsior,  merit  mid  cretlit  canls  elc;;untly  litho^rnplicd  i 
nl  mottoes;  jincc  per  set 
^et  Kami>les  pretty  cliromo 
gilt  cartla  and  tencherK’ 
Munpiies  2He.  l"nee  list  and  few  Kaniples  free:  all 
l>ostpai<l  by  mail.  Poshige  stumps  taken.  Please  send  a 
trial  order.  A.  .J.  FOl'CH  & CO..  ^VAUKK^^  1»A. 


F„... 
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OUS  NEW  ARITHMETIC. 

Grvacled  Lessons  in  IVAxinbei*. 

By  W.  M.  peck. 


.IKE  YOU  FAMILIAR  AVITII  ITS  (iOOl)  POINTS?  ^ 

1.  This  hook  is  intended  to  cover  tiie  lirst  four  years  in  Arith-  ^ 

twctic.  , , ,, 

2.  It  is  a simple  arrangement  of  interesting  problems,  follow-  ^ 

ing  the  Grube  Method  to  twenty.  ^ 

3.  The  lessons  are  graded  so  as  to  lead  tlie  child  step  by  step. 

till  he  has  a good  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic.  " 

4.  The  autliors  assume  that  teacliers  will  use  real  objects  m 
connection  with  these  lessons,  and  assert  that  the  book  should 
not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  till  they  can  read  well  in 
the  first  reader;  that  under  the  guidance  of  a teacher,  it  is  most  ■■ 
valuable  for  supplementary  reading  and  mental  work  in  number.  J* 

5.  It  is  designed  to  develop,  expand,  strengtlien.  and  discipline  CD 
in  an  orderly  and  natural  w'av  dealing  witli  words,  thoughts,  and  * 
numbers  within  the  compreliension  of  tlie  cliild.  and  to  cultivate  ^ 
the  powers  of  the  pupil  in  the  order  in  whicli  nature  exercises 
them,  viz.:  perception,  memory,  imagination,  reason. 


NEW  IDEAS  IN  THIS  BOOK. 


■ ■ Fi'om  Tl.  Lt.  Metcalf^  Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Boston, 
IVlass. : “ I have  looked  through  • Our  New  AriHiiiietic,’  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  Many  old  stagers  will  tell  you  that  a good  bright 
^ teacher  will  make  aH  the  Arithmetic  for  the  pupils  that  they  need.  I 
believe  the  brightest  teachers  need  to  have  their  work  systematized 
£2  foi*  them.  They  can  supplement  better  than  they  can  originate.** 

22  From  E.  A.  Sheldon.  Principal  Oswego  Normal  School.  Os- 
wego,  N.  V. : “ The  subject  matter  in  ‘ Our  New  Arithmetic  ’ is  clearly 
presented,  nicely  graded,  audexoressed  in  attractive  language.  It  is 
OD  an  admirable  book  for  primary  sciiools.” 

h—  From  Thos.  M.  Balliet,  Supt..  Reading,  Pa.:  “ I examined 
--  ‘ Our  New  Arithmetic  ’ with  great  interest.  It  is  certainly  in  advance 
CO  of  most  books  on  this  subject,  and  is  based  on  the  best  approved  raeth- 
CD  ods.  It  will  be  of  great  help  to  teachers,  as  heretofore  they  have  been 
V-  obliged  to  write  the  problems  on  the  blackboard.” 

CB  Price}  by  luafl,  Teachers**  Pdition,  40  ets. ; Pupils* 
Pdilion,  ;SO  cts*. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  LOVELL  and  COMPANY,  16  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 

MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tahlets^ 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

FOB 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 

OUINCY  PRACIICE  PAPERS,  I FAVORITE  THESIS, 

In  four  series.  | Or  Examination  Tablet 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

Office  aM  Salesroom,  59  Duane  SI,,  NEW  YORK. 


Educational  Xoy  money. 

FISHER'S  PATENT. 

The  only  educational  money  allowed  and  approved  by  the  United 
States  Government.  For  school  and  borne  use  this  is  invaluable. 
Sample  box  with  eight  removable  trays  for  different  denominations 
and  pieces  representing  over  $10.00,  by  mail,  for  25  cents. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  WORD  BUILDER. 

A new  set  of  letter  cards,  comprising  more  than  200  pieces,  contain- 
ing capitals  and  lower  case  letters,  numerals,  punctuation  marks,  etc. 
The  most  practical  thing  yet  published.  Each  set  in  a strong  paper 
box.  Sample  by  mail  for  12  cents. 

INDIVIDUAL  CLOCK  DIALS. 

A new  device  for  teaching  ‘'time  of  day.”  Give  each  child  a dial, 
and  let  every  one  learn  by  doing.  A small  dial  with  movable  hands 
for  each  cliild  in  the  class.  The  work  of  years  accomplished  in  a week. 
Sample  by  mail  for  10  cts. 

FRACTION  DISCS. 

A complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  teaching  elementary  fractions. 
A set  of  sectional  discs  tor  each  child.  Let  each  child  learn  by  doing. 
Sample  by  mail,  with  full  explanation,  for  12  cents. 

MILTON  BRA.DLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Modern  School  Aids  to  any  Teacher,  gratis. 


Brooks’s  Sliorter  tee  in  Arithmetic. 

! BROOKi^LS  UNIOnr.  Part  I. 

The  Child’s  E'irst  Book  in  Numbers  begins  with  oral  exercises  and 
I object  lessons  intended  to  develop  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  pupils. 

, BROOKM’S  NORmAf.  XNION  ARITHIUETIC.  (.Complete.) 

\ This  is  a complete  aud  thorough  treatise  < u Arithmetic,  containing 
many  helps  and  suggestions  to  teachers. 

The  same  in  two  parts— Parts  II.  and  III. 

BROOKS’.>>i  NRW  l\OBini41.  ITIEIVTAI.  ARITIUtlETIC. 

; A priceless  gem  to  ail  teachers  and  students  of  Arithmetic.  On 
account  of  the  many  suggestions  on  the  Iiest  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic,  this  book  is  invaluable  to  young  teachers. 

BROOKS’.*^  NEW  IVORiTlAI.  PKIITl.  ARITIIITIETIC. 

BROOKS’S  NOR.K.4E  EEElUEiVTARV  ARITafflETIC. 

BROOKS’S  NORITIAE  WRITTEN  ARITRimETIC. 

) BROOKS’S  mOHEB  ARITHIUETIC. 

^ A tliorough  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Arithmetic,  and  suited  for 
Academies  I and  Colleges.  Prominent  New  England  educators 
complain  that  the  tendency  in  text-books  on  Arithmetic  generally  used 
there,  has  been  to  abridge,  weaken,  and  emasculate  the  study  on  the  pre- 
text of  '•  making  it  easy,”  and  that  in  Pennsylvania  a broader  and  more 
\ practical  knowledge  of  the  science  is  obtained  than  in  New  England. 

I This  result  in  Pennsylvania  is  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  universal 

I use  of  Brooks's  Arithmetics.  It  will  not  do  to  take  out  indispensable 
practical  business,  because  it  may  be  “ difiScult,”  and  send  pupils  i»fc) 
the  world  entirely  unprepared  to  meet  difficulties  they  are  certain  to 
encounter. 


BROOKS’lSi  NORIUAE  EEEITIEIVTAK V AEOEBRA. 

Tliis  unique  book  has  been  enlarged  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
wishing  to  pass  the  examination  of  admission  to  the  highest  uni- 
versities. 

BROOKS’.*^  NORUriAE  REOMETRV  nnd  TRIBOIVOM. 
ETRV.  A number  of  new  theorems  have  been  added,  and  the 
hook  has  otherwise  been  enlarged  and  improved. 
WESTEAKE’i^  COMMOIV  »>iCnOOE  EITEUATCTRE. 

A little  book  of  beautiful  memory  gems. 

WESTEAKE’.S  HOW  TO  WRITE  EETTEKS. 

A work  tliat  ought  to  be  on  every  table. 

FEETON’»  OUTEINE  MAP.*!. 


Il^“  For  particulars,  terms,  and  circulars,  address 

CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

(Late Sower,  Potts  & Co.)  530  Market  St,.  Phila. 
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FACETI.®. 

HIS  DECISI03ST. 

I plead  my  suit  with  ardent  zeal, 

Most  eloquent  I grew  ; 

I even  brought  myself  to  kneel, 

As  if  to  tie  her  shoe. 

I offered  her  my  heait  and  hand. 

In  accents  low  but  clear  ; 

I told  her  how  I loved  her,  and 
How  much  I had  a year. 

You’ll  hardly  credit  it,  I know, 

And  yet  it’s  strictly  true  ; 

She  told  me  that  I’d  better  go. 

She  said  I wouldn’t  do! 

Mow,  after  that,  in  vain  she’ll  hurl 
Herself  at  me,  be  sure  ; 

I wouldn’t  marry  any  girl 
Whose  judgment  is  so  poor. 

Nothing  is  too  good  for  the  first  baby  to 
play  with;  but  Number  Fiye  may  cry  in  vain 
for  her  mother’s  new  hair  switch. 

It  always  surprises  the  countryman  at  the 
State  House  to  go  into  a session  of  a joint 
standing  committee,  and  find  every  one  of 
the  members  sitting  down. 

Spring  is  always  a melancholy  season  to 
the  New  England  farmer.  In  the  first  ijlace, 
there  is  the  spring  ploughing  to  be  done,  and 
then,  besides,  the  eider  barrel  is  getting 
low. 

It  would  save  a good  deal  of  valuable  space 
if  newspaper  poetry  were  set  in  solid  para- 
graphs, like  prose,  bht  then  we  couldn’t 
avoid  reading  the  stuff  so  readily. 

Philosophers  in  all  ages  have  observed 
that  a young  man’s  first  flame  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  an  ignus  fatuus. 

Extract  from  an  unpublished  novel:  “As 
Augustus  left  thedoor,  old  Mr.  Brown  came 
out  and  threw  an  old  shoe  after  him,  for  good 
luck,  as  Augustus  surmised.  There  was  a 
Number  Nine  foot  in  the  shoe,  however, 
and  Augustus  felt  his  speed  greatly  accel- 
erated.’’ 

Texas  has  a surplus  of  $10,000,000  in  the 
state  treasury.  Massachusetts  has  something 
like  sixty  thousand  “ superfluous ’’  women. 
Come  now,  Texas,  how’ll  you  swap 

A ten-year-old  love-letter  is  never  so  unin- 
teresting to  any  one  else  as  it  is  to  the  man 
who  wrote  it. 


$93  Sewii  Made  Free ! 

We  want  one  person  in  every  village,  town  and  township,  to  keep 
in  their  homes  a line  of  our  ART  SAMPLES;  to  those  wim  will 
keep  and  simply  show  these  namples  to  those  who  call,  we  will  send, 
free,  the  very  best  Sewing  Machine  manufactured  in  the  world,  with 
all  the  attaehment.H.  This  machine  is  made  after  the  SiNOKU  paleiila, 
which  have  expired.  Before  the  patents  run  out,  this  style  machine, 
with  the  attachments,  was  sold  for  $1)3;  it  now  sells  for  S-W.  Reader. 
It  may  seem  to  you  the  most  WONDERl'UL  THING  ON  EARTH, 
but  you  can  secure  one  of  these  machines  absolutkey  FKKK,  pro- 
vided your  ai>plication  eomes  in  first,  from  your  locality,  and  if  you 
will  keep  in  your  home  and  show  to  those  who  call,  a set  of  our 
elegant  and  unequaled  art  samples.  Wo  do  not  ask  you  to  show 
these  samples  for  more  than  two  months,  and  then  they  bec(»me 
your  own  property.  The  art  samples  are  sent  to  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  of  cost.  How  can  we  do  all  this? — easily  enough  I We  often  get 
as  much  as  $2,000  or  $.3,000  in  trndi’  from  even  a small  place,  after 
•urart  samples  have  remained  where  they  could  be  seen  for  a month 
or  two.  We  need  one  person  in  each  locality,  all  over  the  country, 
and  take  this  moans  of  securing  them  at  once.  Those  who  w rite  to 
us  at  once,  will  secure,  fkhe,  the  very  best  Sewing  Machine  manu- 
factured, and  the  finest  general  assortment  of  works  of  idgh  art 
ever  shown  together  in  America.  AH  particulars  FREE  by  return 
mail.  Write  at  once ; a postal  card  on  which  to  write  to  us  will  cost 
you  but  one  cent,  and  after  you  know  all,  should  youconcltule  to  go 
no  further,  why  no  harm  is  done.  Won<lerful  as  it  seems,  you  need 
oocapital-all is  free  Addressot  once,'l  RUEdiCO.,Augusta  Maine 


Sad  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  the  fovroa- 
tion  of  a coal  trust  wouldn’t  make  it  a bit 
easier  for  some  men  to  get  trusted  for  a ton 
of  coal. 

Women  who  spend  their  time  in  sighing 
for  a “ sphere  ’’  are  apt  to  forget  that  they 
have  already  an  egg-shaped  ball,  designed 
to  aid  them  in  darning  stockings.  . 


Go  TO  San  Fkancisco  via  the  Union 
Pacific  R.tilway  without  fail.  It  is  the 
mail  line  for  Australia,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  carries  the  United  States  Overland  Mail, 
which  guarantees  prompt  service  and  certain 
connections.  It  will  enable  you  to  take  a 
through  sleeper  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
and  you  can  do  this  in  no  other  way.  It 
takes  you  via  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  is  by  far  the  shortest  line.  It  has  every, 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
the  passengers.  It  takes  iu  the  wonderful 
beauties  of  the  Echo  and  the  Weber  Canon. 

Send  for  information  to  R.-  Tenbroeck, 
287  Broadway,  New  York  City;  W.  S. 
Condell,  -';)0  Washington  St.,  Boston;  J.  S. 
Tebbets  or  E.  L.  Lomax,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  securing 
better  positions  at  larger  salaries  or  in  a 
more  favorable  climate, or  for  other  reasons, 
drsiring  to  make  a change,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  read  the  advertisement  of  The 
Teachers’  Co-Operative  Association 
of  Chicago,  and  see  if,  in  the  list  of  places 
for  which  they  have  been  asked  to  recom- 
mend teachers,  there  are  not  some  for  which 
they  are  fitted. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Philadelphia 
has  adopted  the  National  Dustless  Crayon, 
and  is  using  it  to  a very  large  extent,  and 
if  other  school  boards  will  once  try  it,  they 
will  not  only  find  it  the.  best  made,  but  also 
more  economical  than  common  chalk. 


Wanted,  Teachers  to  buy  the  Lampson 
Pencil  Sharpener,  formerly  sold  by  the  Dix- 
on Pencil  Co.  for  $2.50.  Now  sold  at  $1.50 
including  two  extra  cutters,  clamps  and  cut- 
ter clearers.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
machine  on  the  market.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress by  express  on  receipt  of  price.  Star 
M’f’g.  Co  , CENTRA!  Sq.,  Lynn,  Mass. 


DO  YOU  WISH 

IF  «o,  TO  GO  SOUTH  ? 

Address  TEX  \S  TEACHERS’  BUREAU, 

Box  08.  Tyler.  Texas. 

TEACHERS  DURING  VACATION 

may  find  profitable  employment.  Write  for  par 
ticulars,  Special  rates  to  School  Libraries. 
Address 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE, 

74.'5  Broadway,  New  York, 


PKKK.  Ti’nm  I KKE.  Addrc«3,  TllUE  i.  Co..  Aiibu.Iii,  .Muiiie. 


$10  FREE  ! 

Our  new  stamping  outfit  is  free 
reader  of  this  publication;  it  conta 
lOO  perforated  stamping  patterns 
includes  a great  variety  of  all  sizes 
are  wanted.  This  outfit  is  a real  w 
of  art;  no  stamping  outfit  has  ever 
been  offered  heretofore,  on  winch 
anything  like  so  much  artistic  abili- 
ty was  brought  to  bear.  With  each 
outfit  is  A BOX  of  BEST  Stamping  I*< 

DER,  Pad,  and  Book  of  Instruc- 
tions, giving  full  directions  for  stamp- 
ing, tells  how  to  make  the  powder 
stamping  psiint,  contains  instructions 
for  I^tistre,  Kensiiig^ton  and 
ll»nd  paiutiikff,  tells  colors  to  use 
In  painting — red,  white,  blue,  yellow,  p-lnk  and  other  flowers ; also 
contains  hints  and  instructions  on  other  mutters,  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Bought  singly,  or  a few  pattern's  at  a time,  at  usual  prices, 
theequal  of  the  above  would  cost  JSIO,  Although  it  is  free, 
yet  this  is  the  Regal  Queen  of  Stamping  Outfits  and 
on  every  hand  is  acknowledged  to  be  superior,  yes,  very  much  su- 
perior, and  very  much  more  desUable  than  those  which  have  been 
selling  for  SSI  each  and  upwards.  By  having  JJ00,000  of  theso 
outfits  made  for  us,  during  the  dull  season,  we  get  them  at  first  cost  i 
lufacturer  was  glad  to  take  the  order,  at  cost,  that  hi.s  help 
work.  All  may  depend  that  it  is  the  very  best,  most 
put  before  the  j: 


rtistic  and  in  evei 


housekeeping  and  family  journal  ia 
j and  of  greatest  interest,ns  well  as  use- 
ful; its  contributors  embrace  the  widest  rangeof  brilliant  talent. 
Furthermore,  we  have  lately  become  managing  owners  of  that 
grand  monthly,  Sunshine,  fin’  youth;  uls<»,  for  those 
of  all  ages  whose  hearts  are  not  withered;  K> 


for  youth,  in  the  world,  are  its  regular  contributors; 
it  is  now  quoted  all  over  the  world  as  standing  at  the  head.  Both 
papers  are  splendidly  illustrated  by  the  best  artists.  We  will  take 
200,000  trial  year  subscribers  at  a price  which  gives  us  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  the  cost. 

jpfjpe*  I Furthermore,  every  trial  year  subscriber,  for  either 
rKtfc  I of  the  papers  will  receive  free  bv  mail  our  new 
■ aifcla  ■ lOO  pattern  Stamping  Outfit.  Trial  year  sub- 
scriptions will  be  received  for  either  of  the  papers 
as  follows:  1 subscription  and  1 outfit,  UJi  cents;  2 subscrip- 
tions and  2 outfits,  if  sent  at  one  time,  S.'S  cents;  4:  subscriptions 
and  4 outfits,  if  sent  at  one  time,  iSl.  For  $l  send  adollarbill, 
but  for  less,  send  1-eent  postage  stamps.  Better  at  once  get 
three  friends  to  join  you,  at  25  cents  each;  you  can  do  it  in  a few 
minutes  and  they  win  thank  you;  papers  will  be  mailed  regularly 
to  their  separate  addresses.  While  trial  year  subscribers  are 
served  for  much  less  th:in  c«»st,  it  proves  the  rule  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  who  read  either  paper  for  a year,  want 
it  thereafter,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  regular  price  of  75  cents  a 
year;  through  this,  as  time  rolls  on,  we  reap  a profit  that  satisfies  us. 

^ 'i  he  trial  year  subscriptions  are  almost  free,  and 


the 


Pop- 
3 Splendid 


It  is  the  greatest  and  best  offer  ever  n 
public.  T.<arge  sizes  of  patterns— every  size  that  cai 
is  included;  all  other  outfits  surpassed,  by  this,  the  be; 
artistic,  the  Regal  Queen.  Below  we  give  a list  i 
the  patterns ; space  is  too  valuable  to  admit  of  naming 
pies  for  Scarf.  7 1-2  inch ; 2 Tidy  design,  7 1-2  inch ; 3 
Tinsel  design.  8 inch ; 4 Golden  Rod, 4 inch ; 5 Pond  Lilie 
sies;  7 Moss  Rose  Buds;  8Tube  Roses:  OWheat;  lOOak  Leaves;  11 
Maiden  HairFerns;  12  Boy;  13GirlsHead;  14  Bird  ; 15  Strawber- 
ries; IGOwl;  17  Dog;  18BuUerfiy;  19  Apple  Blossoms;  20  Calla 
Lily ; 21  Anchor ; 22  Morning  Glories ; 23  Ja  pnnese  Lilies ; 24  Rabbit ; 
25  Bunch  Forget-me-nots;  2G Fuchsias;  27  Bell  Drop.s;  28  Fan;  21) 
Clown’s  Head ; 30  Cat’s  Head.  'JO  other  splendid  patterns  are  In- 
cluded in  this  Rcg.'il  <|ueen  of  stamping  outfits— in  all  lOO 
patterns.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Possessing  this  outfit  any*lady 
can,  witliout  expense,  make  home  beautiful  in  many  ways,  can  em- 
broider childrens’ and  ladies’ clothing  in  the  most  charming  man- 
ner, and  readily  make  money  by  doing  stamping,  Lustre, 
Kensingtan  and  Hand  painting  for  others.  A good  stf’i'ping  outfit  is 
iiidisjicnsable  to  every  woman  who  cares  to  make  home  beautiful. 
This  outfit  contains  patterns  for  each  and  every  branch  of  needle 
work,  flower  painting,  etc., and  the  Rook  of  lnMtriiCtion.4 
makes  all  clear  .and  really  ea.sy.  This  outfit  will  do  more  for  Home 
and  Ladies  than  many  times  the  amount  of  a trial  year  subscrip- 
tion spent  otherwise;  no  home  should  be  with  out  it.  The  beauti- 
ful designs  of  this  Regal  t^uEE.N  of  outfits  ark  all  thk  itAoa 
wherever  seen  ; when  ever  one  or  two  reach  a locality  their  fami 
spreads,  and  many  Trial  Year  subscriptions  usually  follow.  Many 
who  have  paid  from  ?*!»  1 to  5S»S  for  outfits  an<l  were  satisfied  until 
they  saw  our  designs,  have  secured  our  outfit  and  laid  aside  for- 
ever the  others.  'I'hose  who  subscribe  will  find  the  papers  well 
worth  several  times  the  triflingcost  of  a trial  year  subscription, 
and  the  majority  will  make  up  to  us  the  loss,  that  this  year  we  incur, 
through  such  a low  price,  by  continuing  subscriber.s,  yi’ar  after 
year,  at  the  regular  price,  which  all  will  be  willing  to  admit  is  low 
enough.  The  money  will  gladly  be  refunded  to  any  one  who  is  not 
fully  satisfied.  Address. 

OEOUGli  STINSON  & CO.,  Box  3S2  PORTLAND,  MaLNE, 


GOOD 
SENSE 

CORDED  CORSET  WAISTS, 

Bci’.ntifully  mndo  of  BEST’ 
iUATIOlIAl.S  throuKhout. 
THOUSANDS  NOW  IN  USE 
C Bo  pure  your  Corset  is 
stamped  “Good  .Schno.” 
EITALl.  AGKS-Iufantu 
to  Adults.  Sold  by 

RETASLERS 

rvorvwlH’ri*.  Send  for  circular. 

^FERRES  BROS  jJIanofuctnrprs, 

Tl  a ll  Broudwny, Ni'v  York. 
I.  FIEM)  A CO.,  CliK  AGO, 
sAi.i.  westek:  ^ 
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“EVERY-DAY  WORDS  IX  EVERY-DAY  ENGLISH.” 

Metcalf’s  Spelling  and  Language  Book. 

liy  RO^ETt’T'  <A.  METCALF, 

Supervisor  of  Schools,  in  lioston. 


rPHlS  new  and  original  work  has  been  prepared  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  a 
1 speller  written  in  liarmony  with  the  present  -methods  of  teaching,  as  employed  by  the 
best  instructors.  The  experience  of  the  author  as  Supervisor  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Boston,  and  his  success  in  the  direction  of  language-training,  give  the  highest  promise  of 
success  to  his  work. 

Teachers  or  school  officers  dissatisfied  with  the  Spelling-book  at  present  in  use  in  their 
schools  should  send  for  a copy  of  this  book..  Those  who  having  abandoned  the  use  of  a 
speller,  are  now  desirous  of  returning  to  its  use,  will  find  that  Metcalf’s  Spelling  and 
Language  Book  will  accomplish  results  not  hitherto  attainable  with  text-books  published 
on  the  subject. 

Introduction  Price,  20  Gents:  Exchange  Price,  10  Gents. 

A copy  of  Metcalf’s  Speller  will  be  sent  for  examination  with  a view  to  introduction  on 
receipt  of  Introduction  Price. 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN  & CO., 

753-755  Broadway,  New  York.  149  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 


BARNES’  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  Newest,  Handsomest,  and  Most  Practical  Series  of  School  Geographies  in  the  World. 

By  prof.  JAMES  MONTEITH, 

Author  of  Monteith’s  Geographies,  Wall  Maps,  Chart,  Popular  Science  Readers,  etc. 

A Two-Book  Course,  Comprising  the  ELEMENTARY  for  Lower  Grades  and  the  COMPLETE  for  Intermediate  and  Higher  Classes. 

The  author,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  pupils  and  teachers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shores,  after  thirty  years’  successful 
experience,  has  spared  no  labor  or  pains,  and  the  publishers,  no  expense,  to  make  these  books  superior  in  every  respect  to  any  in  the 
market.  Every  new  geographical  discovery  of  importance  is  incorporated  in  this  series.  The  author  has  not  neglected  to  avail  himself 
of  any  new  system  or  device  by  which  the  study  of  geography  can  be  made  more  attractive  as  well  as  instructive.  The  mechanical 
arrangement  is  as  near  perfection  as  has  yet  been  attained  lin  any  school  book,  and  one  who  can  gaze  upon  the  beauty  and  attractiveness 
of  these  pages  without  feelings  of  admiration,  is  indeed  hard  to  please.  They  are  books  which  would  adorn  any  library  ! Cheapness 
has  not  been  so  much  the  object  in  their  preparation  as  perfection,  which,  after  all,  is  the  truest  economy. 

The  introduction  and  exchange  prices  are  as  follows : Introduction.  Exchange. 

Barnes^  Elementary  Geography,  _ - _ $0.60  $0.36 

Barnes^  Complete  Geography  (regular  and  State  edition),  1.25  0.75 

Monteith’s  New  Physical  Geography. 

By  prof.  JAMES  MONTEITH. 

One  volume,  Smnll  Quarto,  Cloth.  ....  For  Fxaiuiuation,  $1.00;  Exchange,  67  cts. 

This  work  greatly  simplifies  the  subject,  and  its  treatment  is  distinctly  POPULAR.  It  contains  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  finest  chax>- 
aeter,  including  colored  Charts  and  Bird’s-EYE  RELIEF  5IAPS  (for  the  first  time  in  a Physical  Geography).  The  VERY  LATEST 
DISCOVERIES  have  been  obtained  for  this  book,  from  official  sources  in 

Physiography,  Meteorology,  Hydrography,  Vvilcanology,  and  Magnetism. 

Each  Chapter  concludes  with  a comprehensive  Review  of  its  Contents,  which  may  be  memorized.  An  interesting  feature  is  the 
Record  of  recent  GEOGRAPHICAL  Discoveries,  including  the  best  data  from  the  Arctic  explorers,  illustrated  with  a fine  Map, 'cer- 
tified by  Major  Greely.  ^'-i. 

.Specimen  pages  and  circulars  sent  on  application.  Samples  will  be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  price,  with  privilege  of  return. 


A.  S.  BABNES  & CO.,  Publishers,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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A 

THE  i 


PRESENT  OF  $25,  CASH, 

WITH 

BEST  « PREMIUMS 


EVEK  OFFEKEl>  TO 

T E -A.  G h:  E S I 

APrP^Pnt  nf  119^  P/IQI]  person  sending  us  the  largest  amount  of  money  for 

riDODIIl  Ul  (j/Lt)  Uuull  new  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  of  Education  and  the  American 
Teacher,  between  May  \st,  1888,  and  Jan.  Is^,  1889.  Hemember  this  cash  prize  is  given  in  addition 
to  the  premiums  offered  on  the  following  pages,  and  of  course  subject  to  the  same  condition. 

WHY  WE  BELIEVE  IN  OFFERING  PREMIUMS. 

Our  premium  offers  of  last  year  met  with  such  a hearty  reception  from  our  subscribers,  and  the  returns  so  far 
exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  that  we  are  encouraged  this  year  to  offer,  if  possible,  still  more  valu- 
able and  tempting  gifts  to  our  patrons. 

In  extending  the  circulation  of  the  American  Teacher,  its  publishers  find  that  the  best  agents  they  can 
interest  in  the  work  are  its  subscribers,  who  know  its  character  and  can  speak  from  a personal  knowledge 
of  its  merits. 

To  whom  Premiums  are  Given.  — The  premiums  are  offered  only  to  old  subscribers,  whose  names 
are  on  our  list,  and  to  whom  we  mail  a copy  each  month. 


HOW  TO  GO  TO  WORK. 

The  best  way  to  get  new  subscribers  to  the  Journal  of  Education  or  American  Teacher  is  to  get  your 
friends  to  read  the  papers.  By  so  doing  they  will  the  better  appreciate  their  character,  and  will  more  readily  sub- 
scribe for  them. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  best  way  is  to  send  us  the  names  of  the  teachers  in  your  vicinity,  requesting  us  to  mail 
specimen  copies  free.  This  will  be  done  immediately  on  receiving  your  request.  In  the  course  of  a week  or  ten 
days,  see  each  one  to  whom  samples  have  been  sent  and  urge  them  to  subscribe  for  one  or  both  papers. 

If  you  are  located  in  the  West,  where  Teachers’  Institutes  and  Normals  are  held  in  the  summer,  you  have  an 
extra  opportunity  of  securing  a large  number  of  subscribers.  Either  send  us  the  names  of  all  the  teachers  in  your 
county,  in  so  far  as  you  can,  to  whom  samples  will  be  sent,  or  write  us  for  a package  of  sample  copies,  and  take  them 
with  you  to  the  meeting,  making  a thorough  canvass  of  all  present. 

In  many  instances  you  will  meet  with  teachers,— particularly  at  Institutes,— who  are  not  prepared  to  pay  you  in 
advance.  In  such  cases  take  their  subscriptions,  allowing  them  from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  as  you  may  think  wise,  in 
which  to  pay.  Always  request  them  to  remit  to  us.  You  will  receive  your  premium  when  we  have  received  their 
payment. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

(We  baae  our  offers  on  new  subscribers  to  the  “American  Teacher.”) 

One  new  subscriber  to  Journal  of  Education  Two  renewals  to  the  American  Teacher,  or  a two 
counts  as  three  new  subscribers  to  the  American  year’s  advance  payment  of  an  old  subscriber,  counts  as  one 
Teacher.  new  subscriber. 

One  renewal  to  the  Journal  op  Education  counts  Cash  must  always  accompany  all  orders,  except  in 
as  one  new  subscriber  to  the  American  Teacher.  case  of  time  subscriptions,  as  previously  explained. 
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Standard  and  Miscellaneous  Books  for  Teachers. 


LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT’S  FAMOUS  BOOKS. 

Any  one  of  the  following  volumes  given  for  two  new  names  ; or,  one  new  name  and  50  cts.  additional. 


Little  Women ; or,  Meg,  .Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy.  With  illus- 
trations. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.  With  Illustrations. 

Little  Ulen.  Life  at  PlumBeld  with  Jo’s  Boys.  With  illus- 
trations. 

Jo’s  Boys,  and  How  They  Turned  Out.  A Sequel 
to  “ Little  Men.”  With  a new  portrait  of  the  author. 

Lig'ht  Cousins;  or.  The  Aunt-llill.  With  Illustrations. 
Rose  in  Bloom.  A Sequel  to  “ Eight  Cousins.  ” 

Under  the  Lilacs.  With  Illustrations. 

Jack  and  Gill.  A Village  Story.  With  Illustrations. 

All  of  the  above  are  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.50  each. 

Any  one  of  these  charming  books  given  for  only  two  new 
names ; or,  one  new  name  and  50  cis.  additional. 


Books  by  this  well  - known  author  need  no  recommendation 
from  us.  Her  writings  are  always  welcomed,  not  only  hy  the 
young  but  by  their  elders  as  well. 


LES  MISERABLES.  (Complete.) 


HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  AMERICAN  POETS. 


New  Edition  Illustrated.  Five  Vols.  in  One.  1,310  pp. 

Given  for  only  two  new  names  ; 
or  one  new  name  and  50  cents 
additional. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  offers  we  are  able 
to  make  our  readers.  Les  Miserables  was 
Victor  Hugo's  great  masterpiece,  and  by 
some  good  critics  is  called  the  master 
piece  of  the  age.  The  story  is  intensely 
thrilling  ; the  characters  'are  strongly 
drawn,  and  teach  moral  lessons  of  great 
value.  This  work  was  formerly  published 
in  five  expensive  volumes.  Every  good 
library  sliould  contain  this  book. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth  and  printed 
on  good  paper.  Size  x oi  inches. 
Our  price  is  S1..50. 

Given  for  two  new  names:  or  one  new 
name  and 50  cents  additional. 


CABIN. 

By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Cloth,  12mo.  Price,  $1.00. 

Popular  Edition,  with.  Frontispiece. 

Given  for  only  one  new  name, 
and  lO  cl$.  additional 

This  edition  contains  the  complete  story 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;?i\so  a very  inter- 
esting introduction,  giving  the  history  of 
the  book. 

This  thrilling  and  touching  story  is  so 
well  known  that  we  need  attempt  no  de- 
scription. No  such  book  was  ever  written 
before  in  any  age  or  tongue. 

Given  for  only  one  new  name  and 
I O cts.  additional. 


UNCLE  TOM’S 


These  volumes  are  elegantly  and  uniformly  bound  in  cloth. 
Price,  $1.75  each. 

Anv  one  of  the  following  given  for  two  new  namea 
and  15c.  additional  for  postage 
Aldrich’s  ( Thos.  Bailey) 

I’oeins.  With  Portrait  and  Eleven 
Illustrations.  28G  pages. 

Emerson’s  (Ralph  Waldo) 

Foems.  With  Portrait.  315  pp. 
lloliiics's  (Oliver  Wendell) 

Poems.  With  Portrait,  Eleven 
Illustrations,  Index  and  Notts. 

357  pages. 

Lareom’s  ( Eucy  ) Poems. 

With  Portrait  and  Eleven  Illustra- 
tions. 321  pages. 

Longfellow’s  (Henry  Wads- 
worth) Poems.  With  P.  rtrait. 

Eleven  lilu.strations.  Index,  and 
Notes.  492  pages. 

Loiigifellow’s  (Henry  Wadsworth)  Christus.  A 
Mystery ; comprising  The  Divine  Tragedy,  The  Golden  Le- 
gend, and  the  New  England  Tragedies ; completing  the  edi- 
tion. With  Twelve  Illustrations.  560  pages. 

Lowell’s  (James  Russell)  Poems.  With  Portrait  and 
Eleven  Illustrations.  422  pages. 

Whittier’s  (John  Greenleaf)  Poems.  With  Portrait 
and  Eleven  Illustrations.  478  pages. 

Mferedith’s  (Owen)  Poems.  With  Portrait  and  Sixteen 
Illustrations,  with  Index.  406  pages. 

Tennyson’s  (Alfred)  Poems.  Wi  h Portrait,  Index,  and 
Sixty  Illustrations.  789  pages. 

Price,  $1.75  each. 

Given  for  two  new  names  and  1 5 cts.  additional,  or  for  one 
new  name  and  75  cts.  additional. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  and  Other  Papers. 

By  Edwin  Percy  Whipple.  With  an  Introduction  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Gilt  top.  Price,  $1.50. 


This  new  volume  of  the  great  essayist’s  works  contains  his  famous 
centennial  articles  on  American  Literature;  two  articles  on  Emerson; 
a bnlliant  monograph  on  .Starr  King;  the  now  classic  review  of  Daniel 
V^bster  s Oratory ; all  written  with  that  finished  elegance  of  style  and 
fam^^*  of  incident  and  anecdote  for  which  Whipple  was  always 


'Given  for  two  new  names,  or 


new  name  and  50c.  additional. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID. 

By  Key.  J.  G.  Ingraham.  472  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

Given  for  two  new  namea  and  10  cents  additional 
for  postage. 

This  popular  volume  consists  of  a series  of  letters  of  Adina,  a Jewess 
of  Alexandria,  supposed  to  he  sojourning  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Herod,  addressed  to  her  Fatlier.  a wealtliy  Jew  in  Egypt.  These 
letters  relate,  as  if  hy  an  eye  witness,  all  the  scenes  and  wonderful 
Incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  It  is  a rare  hook,  and  should  be  found  in 
every  home. 

Given  for  only  two  new  names  and  lO  cents  additional  for 
postage,  or  one  new  name  and  75  centa  additional. 
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THE  HOOKS. 

By  Hezekiah  Butteewokth. 

Bound  in  elegant  illuminated  board 
covers.  Price,  $1.75  each. 
Zigzag  .lourneys  in  India. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Sunny  South. 
Ziazag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands. 
Zigzag  Journeys  on  the  Khiiie. 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Occident,  or 
the  Gieat  West  of  America. 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient  or  the 
hast. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Acadia. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Levant. 

Tiie  sale  of  these  p'spular  Zigzag 
hooks  lias  now  reached  tlie  enoruiuus 
sum  of  260  000  copies. 

Any  one  of  the  above  vol- 
unn-s  given  for  onli/  two  n-i-ties  and 
lOc.  additional  for  postage  or  for 
one  new  name  and  <>Oc.  additional. 


American  Half  Russia  Edition  of  the  Poets. 

Handsomely  bound,  Russia  bicks,  marbled  paper  sides  and  edges. 
Price,  $1  00  per  vol 

Anyone  volume  given  for  only  one  new  name  and 
10  cents  additio!  al  for  postage 

The  following  comprise  the  list: 

Browning  (Robert) 

Burns. 

B'ron. 

(ihaueer. 

Coleridge. 

Cowper. 

Dante. 

Eliot  (George.) 

Faust  (Goethe’s). 

Goethe’s  Poems. 

Goldsmith. 

Hemans. 

Hood. 

Hugo  (Victor). 

Iliad 
Keats. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Lay  of  Last  Minstrel. 


Songs  of  Amsrican  History. 

By  Hezekiah  Buttebwoeth 
Of  the  Youth’s  Companion. 

Given  for  only  one  new  name. 

This  delightful  volume  consists  of  Poems 
and  Ballads  upon  important  Episodes  in 
American  History.  It  is  full  of  patriotic 
sentiment,  and  cannot  fail  to  stir  those 
who  read  it.  It  should  find  a place  in 
every  teaclier’s  library. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Given  for  only  one  new  name. 


Marmioti. 

Meredith  (Owen) 
Milton. 

Moore. 

Odyssey. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress. 
Pope. 

Proctor. 

Red  Letter  Poems. 
Schiller. 

Scott. 

Shelley. 

Southey. 

Spencer. 

Tennyson. 

Virgil. 

AVhite  (Kirke). 

ff 


QU1ZZI8M,  and  its  Key. 

By  A.  P.  SOUTUWICK.  Cloth.  . . Price,  $1.00. 

This  remarkable  little  volume  has  met  with  a wonderful  sale,  it 
having  now  reached  its  tenth  edition. 

The  author  has  given  an  explHiiation  of  the  origin  of  a thousand  and 
one  coiiimoii  sayings  and  f imiliar  (iiiotations.  ft  is  filled  to  renletion 
with  interesting  “nialter”  m History,  l.iterarnre,  (leograpliv,  Science 
and  Biography,  making  a canital  Oonipanion  for  the  Home  Circle  No 
luA  without  it.  An  invaluable  aid  to  every  teaclier  in 

WS^Oiven  for  only  one  new  name. 


Noted  Princes,  Authors,  and  Statesmei  of  our  Times. 


By  James  T.  Fields, 

E.  P.  Whipple, 

Canon  Farear, 
And  many  other  brilliant  writers. 

Edited  by  James  Paeton. 

Royal  8vo,  with  over  60  illustra- 
tions. Price,  $2  50. 

Given  for  only  three  new 
namee,  or  two  new  names 
and  50  cts.  additional. 

Tills  valuable  work  Is  composed 
mainly  of  oiograpliicai  and  descrip- 
tive sketclies  of  distiiignisned  per- 
sons in  this  coniitiy  and  Europe, 
written  by  some  of  tlie  mosr,  biil- 
iiant  writers  of  tlie  present  time. 
They  liave  been  carefully  edited  by 
Mr.  James  Partoii,  and  will  be 
f mnd  not  only  of  Interest  but  of 
permanent  value.  We  commend 
the  v.duiue  to  our  readers. 


ACTS  and  ANECDOTES  of  AUTHORS. 

By  Charles  M.  Bareows  Price,  $1.60. 

Gi'  ea  for  only  two  new  names,  or  one  new  name  and 
50  Cisi.  addi'  -s 

This  valnatile  b ink  ontains  a vast  amount  of  facts  for  every  reader 
about  Prominent  American  Authors,  Books  and  Publishers,  English 
Books  and  Am  hors.  Popular  Translations,  &c.  As  a reference  book  it 
It  IS  an  invaluable  addition  to  any  teacher’s  library. 


MYTHOLOGY  IN  ART  ANO  LITERATURE. 

Either  one  of  the  following  valuable  volumes  given 
for  three  new  names,  or  one  new  nama  and  $1.00  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Age  of  Chival  ry ; or,  Legends  of  King  Arthur.  -‘Sto- 
nes of  the  Round  Table,  “ The  Crusades,”  ” Robin  Hood  ” 
etc.  By  Thomas  Bulfinch.  A new,  enlarged,  and  revised 
edition.  Illustrated. 

The  Age  of  Ffible ; or,  Beauties  of  Mythology.  By  Thomas 
Bulfinch.  A new  and  enlarged  edition,  containing  over  one 
hundred  illustrations  from  Ancient  Paintings  and  Statuary. 
Liegends  of  Charlemagne;  or,  Romance  of  The  Middle 
Ages.  By  Thomas  Bulfinch.  Illustrated. 

Those  who  read  these  stories  for  the  first  time  will  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  IS  explained,  of  which  they  previously  had  but  a vague 
Idea,  not  only  in  art  and  literature,  but  in  all  manner  of  subjects  of 
everyday  life  and  occupations. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  $2.50  per  vol. 

Either  one  given  for  only  three  new  names,  or  one  new  name 
and  $ 1 .OO  additional. 


BEN  HUR  and  THE  FAIR  GOD. 

Two  Books.  By  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Price,  $1.60  each. 

Either  of  these  well  - known  volumes  given  for  only 
two  new  names  and  lO  cis.  additional. 

Ben  lllir.  The  demand  for  this  charming  romance  has 
been  remarkable.  It  is  a beautiful  oriental  story  of  the  time  of  Christ 
The  information  found  in  this  book  about  the  people  in  Christ’s  time 
and  tile  country  in  wli  cli  he  lived  is  of  great  value. 

The  Fair  Cod,  or  The  Last  of  the  ’Tzins,  is  a romance 
founded  on  tlie  Conquest  of  Mexico.  In  style  it  is  a classic : in  facts 
reliably  histone:  as  a romance,  ingenious,  thrilling,  and  entrancing’ 
It  IS  a book  for  the  scholar  as  well  as  general  reader.  Each  of  these 
books  IS  a large  volume  of  over  600  pages.  We  commend  them  to  our 


THE  DOOM  OF  THE  MAMELONS. 

By  W.  H.  H.  Murray. 

Given  for  only  one  new  name. 

This  is  by  far  tlie  most  original  and  fas<-ioatlng  story  that  lias  »n- 
peaivd  for  many  years,  it  is  a luxury  to  read  It.  Hncaiise  of  its  liter- 
art  men',  peculiaily  Rs  Saxo,,  merit,  it  will  he  found  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  teachers  aiid  students.  Its  characters  taken  from  the  old 
red  races  are  of  tlie  most  lieroic  stamp.  ” 

Given  for  only  one  new  name. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  IN  SETS, 

You  will  never  have  a better  opportunity  of  securing  these  standard  authors.  We  feel  sure  from  our  past  expe- 
rience that  these  books  will  give  abundant  satisfaction. 


15  Tolumes.  handsonfely  bound 
in  cloth,  printed  on  good  paper. 
150  full  page  illustrations. 
Given  for  12  new  names, 
or  five  new  names  and  $3.50  additional. 

This  U one  of  the  finest  sets  for  the  money  in  the  market.  Don’t  miss 
this  opportunity  of  securing  it. 


THACKERAY’S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

An  elegant  set  in  10  volumes  ; fully  illustrated. 
Thackeray  is  such  an  interestingat  <1  elegant  writer,  that  these  books 
should  he  found  in  every  teaelier’s  library. 

Our  price  is  only  $B.OO,  or  yi  ven  for  only  twelve  new  names. 


GE0RG2  ELIOT’S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

In  S vols.,  elegantly  bound  in  halt  morocco  ; good  paper,  excellent 
print. 

Ig^  Our  price  is  only  St.OO  ; or  qivcn  for  eight  new  names. 


Irving’s  Complete  Works. 

In  <>  vols.  Ilandsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

“ Every  American  should  own  these  books.” 

Our  price  is  only  $4. 60,  or  given  for  onl  y st  ten  new  names.  Sen  d 
in  your  club  at  once. 


, 12  vols.  120  Illustrations.  Given  for 

J only  ten  new  names. 

[ I 1/1  111  clcEant  edition,  fully  illustrated. 

I ^ A.'  » Printed  on  good  quality  of  paper,  clear  type. 

Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  rich  dark  color, 
j EEf”  Our  price  is  only  S6.00.  or  given  for  ten  new  names,  or  five  new 
names  and  §3.00  additional. 

Guizot’s  History  of  France. 


I 8 vols.,  427  illustrations  ; elegantly  bound  in  half  morocco. 

Printed  on  good  quality  of  paper,  clear  type. 

; Ji^“  Our  price  is  only  S6  for  the  set,  or  given  for  ten  new  names ; or 
I three  new  names  and  additional. 


Guizot’s  History  of  En&[land. 

4 vole.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  and  fully  illustrated. 

I tfW"  Price.  $3  00.  or  given  for  only  six  new  names,  or  three  new  names 
1 and  § 1 . 50  additional. 


Gonquest  of  Mexico.  (2vois.) 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  (2  vols.) 

By  VVm.  H.  Prescott. 

Either  of  the  above  seta  given  for  only  three  new 
names  and  20  cents  additional  (or  postage. 

Each  is  handsomely  bound  in  dark  cloth,  gilt  top,  and  fully 
illustrated.  Printed  on  excellent  paper,  in  large  clear  type. 

Our  price  is  only  St. 50  per  set.  Given  for  only  three  new 
names,  and  tSOc.  additional  for  postage,  or  one  new  name,  and  S I .OO 
additional. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  PEDAGOGICAL  BOOKS. 

We  now  give  our  readers  a grand  opportunity  of  securing  some  of  the  very  best  books  on  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  without  expending  a single  dollar.  Get  a few  subscribers,  and  the  books  are  yours. 


Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History. 

By  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.  Crown  8vo.  Gilt  top.  Price,  $1.50. 

Given  for  only  two  new  names,  and  10c.  additional 
for  postage 

This  delightful  volume  embodies  many  general  hints  as  to  the  method 
by  which  scientific  truth  has  been  reached.  The  knowledge  which  it 
imparts  is  of  the  most  interesting  character.  A more  delightful  scien- 
tific work  is  hard  to  find ; and  w e therefore  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
Given  for  only  two  new  names,  and  lOc.  additional  for  postage. 


Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading. 

By  Anna  B.  BadlAM,  of  the  Rice  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  helpful  books  for  teachers 
on  the  subject  of  Language  and  Reading  ever  published.  All  who 
selected  this  volume  last  year  as  a premimn,  speak  of  it  in  the  highest 
praise. 

Given  for  only  two  new  names. 


Primary  teachers  should  not  fail  of  securing  the  fol- 
lowing premiums; 

Send  us  only  two  new  names,  or  one  new  name,  and  25c.  ad- 
ditional, and  we  will  send  you  postpaid  the  following  valuable 
books  and  pamphlets : 

First  Steps  in  Number  (Teacher’s  Edition).  By  WENT- 
WORTH & Reed.  Cloth.  Price,  90  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Edition  takes  up  the  work  with  the  number  three,  and 
proceeds  step  by  step,  following  the  law  of  depemience  and  simplicity. 
The  book  abounds  in  excellent  little  problems,  such  as  are  exactly 
suited  to  children,  and  designed  to  make  them  think,  to  impress  facts, 
and  to  put  knowledge  in  a form  for  use.  Every  teacher  of  ariihmetic 
will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

How  to  Teacli  languages;  or,  Elementary  Lessons  in 
English.  A valuable  little  pamphlet  of  neaily  thirty  pages. 

liistruclion  in  Music  for  the  Public  Schools. 

A little  pamphlet  giving  a brief  history  of  music  In  the  public  schools 
®and  stating  main  reasons  why  music  sliould  he  studied  auu  taught, 
jggf**  r.emcmber.  all  of  the  above  are  given  for  two  new  names,  or  one 
new  naine  and  'He,  additional. 


Courses  of  Studies  and  Methods  ot  Teaching. 

By  John  T.  Prince, 

Agent  of  ilassachusetts  State  Board  of  Education. 

Given  for  only  one  new  name,  and  15c.  additional. 

Acknowledged  by  leading  superintendents  and  educators  generally 
to  be  one  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful  books  for  teachers  ever  pub- 
lished. While  being,  as  its  title  implies,  ehiefly  concerned  with  meth- 
ods, it  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  great  underlying  principles  which 
alone  can  give  life  to  methods. 

Every  teacher  should  have  a copy.  Price,  75  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  every  subscriber  who  selects  this  pre- 
mium will  receive  a copy  of  a valuable  little  pamphlet,  entitled. 
How  to  Teach  Numbers. 

One  new  name,  and  15c.  additional  secures  both. 


FIVE  VALUABLE  PEDAGOGICAL  BOOKS. 

Any  one  of  which  is  given  for  two  new  names  and 
lOc.  additional,  or  one  new  name  and  50c.  additional 

Methods  of  Teaching.  By  John  Sweet.  Price,  $1.00. 

A hand-book  of  principles,  directions,  and  working  models  for  com- 
mon school  teachers.  It  will  be  found  especially  valuable  to  teachers 
who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  taking  a professional  course  of  training 

Art  of  School  Mauagemeut.  By  J Baldwin.  $1  50. 

Recognized  by  leading  educators  to  be  one  of  the  best  reference 
books  for  teachers  and  school-ofificers. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Page.  $1  25. 

This  volume  has,  without  doubt,  been  read  by  thousands  of  teachers, 
and  its  popularity  remains  undiminisbed.  It  was  the  pioneer,  as  it  is 
now  the  patriarch  of  professional  works  for  teachers. 

Elements  of  Pedagogy.  By  E.  E.  White,  LL.D.  $1.00. 

a manual  for  teachers  and  all  persons  interested  in  school  education. 
Mr.  White  undoubtedly  stands  at  the  head  of  all  writers  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  subject  of  pedagogy. 

Primary  Object  Eessons.  By  N.  A.  Calkins.  Illus- 
trated. Price,  $1.00. 

This  well-known  and  valuable  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
primary  school  teacher. 

Any  one  of  the  above  given  for  two  new  names,  ami  lOc.  ad- 
ditional, or  one  new  name  and  50c.  additio7ial. 
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Chips  From  a Teacher’s  Workshop. 

Educational  Topics  of  the  Day.  By  L.  R.  Klemm.  Price,  $1.35. 

Given  for  only  two  new  names,  and  10c.  additional 
for  postage,  or  for  one  new  name  and  50c.  additional 

It  sets  forth  the  art  of  teaching  much  as  Franklin’s  ‘Autobio- 
graphy ’ sets  forth  the  art  of  living,  by  illustrious  example.  No  teacher, 
not  even  the  teacher  of  the  a-b-c-darians,  can  afford  to  neglect  reading 
It.”— .Boston  Herald. 

Remembir  our  offer:  Two  new  names,  or  one  new  name  and 
50c.  additional  secures  it. 


Aids  to  Number.  (Teacher’s  Edition). 

By  Anna  B.  Badi.AM,  of  the  Rice  Training  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Both  series  given  for  only  one  new  name. 


Second  Series. 

Oral  Woik 

10  to  100. 

3.5  cards  with  con- 
cise directions. 
Price,  . . 35  cts. 


These  cards  have  been  prepared  to  aid  pupils  in  what  we  mav  term 
sight-work  with  objects,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a definite  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  numbers  from  one  to  ten.  They  fur- 
nish malerial  for  daily  practice  and  for  sy.stt  matic  review,  and  at  the 
■same  nine  rail  for  intelligent  expression  of  tlnmght  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  The  questions  upon  the  back  of  each  card  will  suggest  to  the 
teacher  the  sight  work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils,  as  she  holds  the  card 
before  them. 


Both  series  given  for  only  one  new  name 


sail  Another  Valuable  Offer. 

For  only  one  new  name  we  will  send  you  either  one 
of  the  following  valuable  books  : 

School  Keepin;;  ; How  to  Do  It.  By  Hiuam  Oecutt, 
LL.  D.  Price,  75  cents. 

An  Invaluable  book  for  young  and  inexperieneed  teachers.  It  is 
brimful  of  practical  suggestioi  s.  and  teaching,  management,  and  dis- 
cipl  lie.  drawn  from  Dr.  nr^iitt’s  long,  varied,  and  successful  experi- 
ence as  a teacher. 

The  Essentials  of  Geography.  By  Supt.  G.  C.  Fishee. 
Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  teaching  of  Geography  ever 
published. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

By  Joseph  Payne.  Iteading  Circle  Edition.  Price,  75  cts. 
These  lectures  are  among  tlie  best  writings  on  the  subject  in  the  En- 
glish language.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  the  book. 

Remember;  One neiu  name  secures  either  of  the  above  hooks. 


The  Kindere;arten  and  the  School. 

By  Foue  Active  Woekees.  Price.  $1.00 
Given  for  only  one  new  name  and  lOc.  additional. 

The  book  comprises  five  papers  as  follows;  Fmebel  — Tlie  Man  and 
His  Work,  by  Anne  L.  Page  ; The  Theory  of  Froebel’s  Kindergarten 
System,  by  Angbline  Pkocks;  The  Gifts  and  Occupations  of  the 
Kindergarten,  by  Angeline  Brooks;  The  Use  of  Kindergarten 
Material  m the  Primary  School,  by  Mbs.  A.  H.  Putnam;  The  Connec- 
of  the  Kindergarten  with  the  School,  by  Mauy  H.  Peabody. 
Well  printed  on  heavy  paper  with  steel  plate  portrait  of  Froebel,  and 
wood  engravings  and  plates  in  colors  illustrating  the  chapter  on  the 
gifts  and  occupations  of  the  Kindergarteu.  1 50  pp.,  handsomely  bound 
m cloth,  black  and  gold. 


^ For  School  Enlerlainmenls. 

For  only  one  new  name  wa  will  send  you  either  one 

of  the  following : 

Clioiee  Dinlognes.  For  School  and  Social  Entertainments. 
The  Dialogues  in  tins  book  have  been  arranged  on  a comorelieii- 
Mve  plan,  wiili  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  possible  variety. 
Timy  iiave  been  especially  prepared  by  a corps  of  able  writers. 
Price,  50  cents. 

Holiday  Enfereainincnts.  Evervthing  is  strictly  new 
ai  d has  been  specially  prepared  for  this  book.  It  is  made  up  of 
short  Dramas  Dialogues,  Stories,  Kecltations  etc  , in  all  of  which 
are  introduced  many  new  and  novel  features  that  give  the  spice 
and  sparkle  so  desirable  for  holiday  occasions.  Price,  50  cents. 

How  »o  Become  a Public  Ss>palier.  By  William 
Piltiiiger,  author  of  ‘ Oratory,”  •‘Extempore  Speech,”  etc.  This 
work  shows,  in  a simple  and  concise  way,  how  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary nerseverance  and  good  common  sense  may  become  a ready 
and  effective  public  speaker.  Price,  50  cents. 


The  Rand-McNally  Standard  Atlas  of  the  World.  < 

Containing  large  scale  maps  uf  every  country  and  civil  division 
upon  the  face  of  the  glohe. 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  col- 
ored diagrams,  showing  Weallli, 
I>eht,  Civil  Coiicliilnn  of  People, 
Chief  Productions,  fllamifaetiires, 
and  Commerce,  Eeligions  Sects, 
etc.,  and  a superb  line  of  engrav- 
ings of  much  historical  interest 
and  value,  together  wi'h  many 
new  and  de.sirable  features  de- 
signed expressly  for  this  work, 
among  which  will  be  found  a con- 
cise history  of  each  state  In  the 
Union. 

Price  in  best  English  cloth 
binding,  $4. .50. 

Size  of  Atlas  closed.  1 1 x 14 
inches  ; opened,  22  x 14  inches. 

Given  for  onh)  three  new 
names  and  '.iOc.  additional. 


An  excellent  oppoitunity  to  secure 
a good  Dictionary  free, 

Webster’s  Condensed 
Dictionary. 

Given  for  omy  three  new 
nanoes. 

A Condensed  Dictionary  of  tlie  English 
Language,  with  copious  Ktyinologi<al 
Derivations,  accurate  definitions,  I’ro- 
nunciation.  Spelling,  ami  aiipeiiilices  tor 
general  reference,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  uualiridged  dictionary,  by  Noah  Web- 
ster, LL  D. 

Over  fifteen  hundred  illustrations, 
nearly  a thousand  pages. 

Price.  $1.40. 

Given  for  only  three  new  names. 


The  Clarendon  Dictionary. 

By  William  Hand  Browne.  Associate  of  .Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
The  Pronunciation  by  S.  S.  Haldesian,  LL.  D. 

Every  teacher  should  have  one.  It  is  a handy  word  book  and  a trust- 
worthy guide. 

382  pages,  cloth.  Pi  ice  45  cents. 

Given  for  only  one  new  name. 


EDUCATIONAL  MOSAICS. 

By  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan, 

Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School. 
Elegantly  bound  in  cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume  consists  of  selections  on  educational  topics  from  tlie 
writings  of  more  than  two  hundred  authors.  It  should  find  a olace  in 
every  library.  ^ 

Given  for  oyily  tivo  nav  names  and  I Oc.  additional  for  postage. 


A SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  American  Teacher  who  sends  us  two 
new  names,  can  have  his  subscription  extended  one  year,  if  he  pre- 
fers it  to  any  of  the  articles  offered  in  this  list. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  AMERICAN  TEACHER  who  sends  us  five 
new  names,  can  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  a year’s  subscription 
to  the  Journal  of  Education,  price,  $2.50  a year,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  of  the  ait  ides  offered. 
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THE  GELESR^D  COMPANION  ORGAN. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  E P.  CARl’EXTER  CO..  BRATXLEBORO,  VT. 

Given  for  only  thirty  new  names  and  .$2.00  additional,  or  fifteen 
new  names  and  $10  00  additional. 

This  little  peni  of  an  organ  which  we  are  enabled  to  pi  ice  within  easy  reach  of  all  of  our 
subscribers,  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  instrument  in  the  world  for  the  money.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  four  octavos  of  forty-nine  keys  It  is  made  in  solid  cherry,  finished  in  oil,  and 
hand  rubbed. 

The  action  is  easy,  responds  quickly  to  the  touch,  and  is  in  all  respects  as  well  made 
as  that  in  organs  costing  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars.  The  bellows  is  large  and  pumps 
easily.  The  reeds  are  best  quality,  strong,  rich  and  correct  in  tone. 

Each  organ  is  warranted  by  the  manufacturers  for  8 years. 

Our  price  for  the  Companion  Organ  is  but  St2.5. 

Given  for  thirty  new  names,  and  -S2.00  additional,  or  fifteen  new  names,  and  SIO 
"additioital. 

Act  at  once.  It  will  only  take  a few  days  to  secure  the  desired  number  of  subscribers. 
You  may  never  again  have  such  an  opportunity  to  secure  such  an  instrument  for  a mere  trifle. 


COMPOUND 

MICROSCOPE. 

Given  for  only  four  new 
names,  or  two  new  names 
and  $1  25  additional. 

T1  i.s  instrument  is  a well  niaile 
and  substantial  one,  and  well 
adapted  to  tbe  study  of  objects 
miniring  rather  more  power 
than  can  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained with  a simple  microscope. 
It  will  show  satisfactorily  the 
larger  animalciilae  in  pond  wa- 
ter. tbe  scales  from  a butterfly’s 
wing,  and  similar  minute  objects. 
The  stand  is  of  polished  tuass, 
handsomely  lacquered,  with  one 
eye  piece  and  one  object-glass, 
n’lagnifving  when  combined 
about  40  diameters  or  l.eoo  times. 
One  piepared  ol.ject,  two  glass 
slips,  a' d a (lair  of  brass  forceps 
are  furnislied  with  it,  and  the 
whole  is  packed  in  a neat,  pol- 
ished walnut  wood  case.  Every 
teacher  and  student  of  botany 
should  own  this  pow'erful  micro- 
scope. 

Oar  price  is  only  or 

given  for  only  four  new  names, 
or  two  new  names  aw!  $1.25  ad- 
ditional. 


OPERA  GLASSES  AND  CASE. 


Price,  $4  .50. 


Given  for  only  10  new  names, 
or  five  new  names  and  $2.50 
additional. 

1 his  IS  by  no  means  a cheap  worth- 
less article,  but  is  in  every  respect  a 
first-class  0])era  (tlass.  considerim;  the 
low  ])rice.  The  oliject-glasses  are  i:t 
lijies  iir  diameter;  they  are  clear,  and 
will  give  satisfactory  results.  Black 
metal  frames,  bodies  covered  with  col 
ored  morocco  in  handsome  dark  shades, 
and  enclosed  in  a soft  leather  case. 

Given  for  otdy  10  new  names,  oi 
five  new  names  and  $2.50  additional. 


POCKET  MICROSCOPE. 

Given  for  only  two  new  names,  or 
one  new  name  and  50c.  additional. 

This  convenient  microscope  has  three  lenses 
of  dift'ereut  powers,  which  can  be  combined 
into  one  of  great  power.  The  body  of  the 
microscope  is  made  of  India  Rubber,  and  is 
very  strong.  Our  price  is  $1.00. 

Given  for  two  new  names,  or  one  new 
name  and  50c.  additional. 


Liberal  Offers  of  the  Geimiue  A.  T.  Cross  Stylosrapliic  and  Fountain  Pen. 


STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  — OCTAGON  BARREL. 

Given  for  three  new  names,  or  one  new  name  and  $100  additional 
This  is  one  of  the  best  quality  of  these  celebrated  pens,  and  is  fully  warranted  by  the  manufacturer.  It  contains  all  of  the  late  im- 
provements, and  has  an  Octagon  Barrel,  which  prevents  its  rolling  from  the  desk  and  breaking. 

If  you  want  a Stylographic  Pen,  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  select  this.  Price,  $2.00. 


THE  EEEREESS  OVEH-EEEO  EOIHVTAIJV  EEEV. 


Given  for  three  new  names,  or  one  new  name  end  $lf0  additional. 

This  is  the  latest  and  be«r,  fountain  pen  we  know  of.  It  has  a vulcanized  rubber  holder,  fitted  with  a 10  K gold  pen  of  the  best 
minufaeture.  It  is  always  rcadv  to  wrbo  .vittiout,  shaking  or  jarring;  it  never  skips  or  leaks  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers 
in  every  particular.  Price,  $2.00.  Given  for  three  new  names,  or  one  neiv  name  and  $1.00  additional. 
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Grand  Excursion 

TO  

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL., 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

NatioDal  Educational  Association. 


THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC  ARE  INVITED  TO  JOIN. 


A Special  Train  of  Pullman  Cars  will  leave  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  Depot,  in  Boston,  on  Friday  After- 
noon, July  6,  for  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  running  via 
Fitchburg,  West  Shore,  Great  Western  Division  of  Grand 
Trunk,  Chicago  & Grand  Trunk,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  & 
St.  Paul,  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railways,  stopping  at 
Niagara  Falls,  where  an  especial  arrangement  has  been 
made  for  carriages  to  view  the  Falls,  etc.,  etc.,  for  50 
cents,  $1.35  or  $1.50,  as  a person  may  desire, — these  be- 
ing only  about  one  half  of  regular  rates.  Party  will  ar- 
rive at  the  Falls  in  the  morning  and  leave  same  after- 
noon for  Chicago,  arriving  Sunday,  July  8,  for  breakfast. 
Leave  Chicago  same  evening,  about  7.30,  for  Denver,  via 
Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha,  arriving  in  Denver  on  Tues- 
day, July  10,  remaining  in  Denver  until  Friday  morning. 
Rates  at  hotels  range  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  day,  ac- 
cording to  rooms.  The  Union  Pacific  Railway  will  give 
a Free  Excursion  to  Idaho  Springs  and  return,  and  all 
railroads  centering  in  Denver  make  Excursion  Rates  of 
one  and  a quaider  fare  for  Round  Trips,  to  all  points  of 
interest  in  Colorado. 

From  Denver  the  route  is  via  Union  Pacific  Railway 
to  Cheyenne,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Sherman, 
in  full  view  of  the  Ames  Monument,  passing  through 
the  grand  scenery  of  Weber  Canon,  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  the  party  will  spend  the  Sunday  visiting  churches,  etc. 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  City  on  Sunday  night,  the  train 
again  passes  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and 
down  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  San  Francisco,  arriv- 
ing on  Tuesday,  July  16. 

Hotel  rates  in  San  Francisco  are  from  $1.00  per  day  to 
$5.00  according  to  rooms,  etc. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tee for  the  accommodation  of  those  preferring  private 
houses,  as  many  can  do  this  and  take  their  meals  at  res- 
taurants, which  are  plenty,  and  good  meals  served  from 
35  to  50  cents.  Parties  desiring  rooms  must  mention  the 
kind  of  accommodations  desired,  prices,  etc.,  etc.,  in  time 
to  have  them  assigned  previous  to  July  1st.  For 
any  further  Information  regarding  accommodations  in 
San  Francisco,  address  Hotel  Committee,  Room  53, 
Flood  building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth  Streets,  James 
K.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

Excursions  to  Yosemite  via  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big 
Trees,  including  rail,  stage,  and  four  days’  board,  $50.00. 


Excursions  to  all  points  of  interest  in  California  for 
fare  one  way  for  the  round  trip. 

Special  Excursion  Rates  and  special  rates  at  hotels,  etc., 
will  be  granted  to  all  holding  certificates  of  membership 
in  National  Educational  Association. 

To  all  who  wish  to  return  via  Portland,  Oregon,  the  New 
Shasta  Route  offers  superior  advantages  as  it  is  jireemi- 
nently  a “ Tourist’s  Route,”  crossing  the  Siskeyou  Range 
at  the  base  of  Mt.  Shasta  ; and  from  Portland  via  Tacoma 
and  the  Cascade  Division,  over  the  Cascade  Range,  or  via 
the  Oregon  Railway  & Navigation  Company.  They  can 
make  a side  trip  excursion  up  the  Columbia  River  to  the 
Dalles,  being  carried  by  rail  to  the  Dalles  and  back  by 
steamer  or  vice  versa,  for  $5.00.  The  round  trip  rate 
from  Tacoma  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  is  $100.00. 

The  rates  for  side  trip  from  Livingstone  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  will  be  $10.00,  $30.00,  $40.00,  for 
two,  three,  and  five  days  respectively,  which  includes  rail, 
stage,  and  board,  five  days  being  ample  time  to  make  the 
entire  tour  of  the  Park. 

Rates  for  Round  Trip  tickets,  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
and  return,  have  been  fixed  at  $95.75,  which  includes 
membership  fee  in  the  Association.  Persons  wishing  to 
return  via  Portland,  Oregon,  will  be  charged  $15.00  ad- 
ditional. 

Tickets  will  be  placed  on  sale  on  or  about  July  1st,  and 
will  be  good  to  return  ninety  days  from  date.  Thirty 
days  will  be  allowed  for  west  bound  trip,  and  stopovers 
will  be  granted  within  this  limit  and  on  return  trip  within 
final  limit  of  the  ticket. 

An  extension  of  time  will  be  granted  by  Pacific  Coast 
terminal  lines,  on  payment  of  $10.00  for  each  additional 
thirty  (30)  days’  time  given. 

For  any  further  information  regarding  cost  of  trip, 
location  in  Pullman  Cars,  side  excursions,  and  for  maps, 
time  tables,  etc.,  etc.,  call  on  or  address 
Alonzo  Me.serve,  A.  C.  Stockin, 

Principal  Bowdoin  School,  Agent  Harper  Brothers, 

26  Pearl  Street,  50  Bromfield  St., 

Charlestown,  Mass.  Boston,  Mass. 


C.  F.  Meserve, 

Principal  Oak  St.  School, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

R.  G.  Fairbanks, 

“ Popular  Educator,'’ 

50  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Elias  Brookings, 

Prin.  Ventral  St.  Gram.  School, 
Siiringtield,  Mass. 

E.  P.  Sherburne, 

Pierce  School, 
Brookline,  Mass. 


Prof.  W.  A.  Robinson, 
Prin.  High  School, 
Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. 


G.  B.  Hurd, 

Prin.  Winchester  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


T.  J.  Morgan, 

Prin.  State  Normal  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


J.  M.  Hitt, 

Prin.  High  School, 
Northfield,  Vt. 


Prof.  F.  C.  Robinson, 

Bowdoin  College, 

Brunswick,  Me. 
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Saratoga  and  Round  Lake  National  Symnief  Schools  Comhineil. 

AT  ROUND  LAKE,  JULY  10.  1888 AT  SARATOGA,  JULY  24. 


JJEPARTMEN^IS,  FACULTY,  AND  BRANCHES. 


I.  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS.  (Four  Weeks.) 

1.  P<‘dneoi:icH.  (Two  Weeks ) 

Prof.  \V.  11.  Payne.  Chancellor  University  of  Nashville. 

2.  PHjcholoKj-.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Thos.  ,M.  KALliet.  Superlntetident  Schools,  Springneld.  Mass. 

3.  lUintl  NtiKlies.  (One  Week.) 

Dr.  Jbkomb  Allen,  University  of  New  York. 

4.  ITIelhofIs  in  l.nii!;uni;r.  (Three  Weeks.) 

KoitT.  (’.  Metcalk,  Supervisor  Hoston  Schools. 

Miss  Sakah  L.  AtiNOLi),  Prin.  Traininit  ,Sch..  .Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

6.  ITIelhods  in  (><‘osrnphy.  (Three  W'ecks.) 

ALE.X.  E.  I'  JIYB.  Cambridge,  Ma.e 

Miss  E.  M.  Heed,  Principal  Training  School,  Reading,  Pa. 

6.  lUelhoflH  in  nrnsvins.  (Four  Weeks.' 

WALTBit  S.  I’EiutY,  .Supervisor  Drawing,  Pratt  Inst.,  Rrooklyii,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  H.  •>.  Cartek.  New  York  City. 

7.  lUethods  in  IVnniberM.  (Two  W'eeks.) 

Miss  E.  M.  Reed.  Principal  rraining  School,  Reading.  Pa. 

8.  itlethods  in  llisfory.  (One  Week.) 

Walter  .s.  Parker.  Everett  School.  Boston. 

9.  Model  Nrhowl.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Miss  Sarah  L Arnold.  Prin.  Training  Sch.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N Y. 

10.  MciIioiIm  in  Penmnnship. 

11.  W.  shaylor.  Supervisor  of  Penmanship.  Portland.  Me. 

U.  Methods  in  Primary  ISendint;.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Miss  N.  E.  Boyd,  Broadway  Primary  School,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
(Practical  work  witli  a class  ) 

Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfield.  Instructor  in  Dartmouth  College. 

12.  Methods  in  IVaturnI  History.  (One  W'eek.) 

Miss  Jennie  M.  Arms,  Teacher  of  Natural  Uistory,  Boston. 

13.  Civics.  (One  Week) 

Ur.  Ed  W.  Bbmis.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

14.  Methods  in  Arithmetic.  (Two  Weeks.) 

A.  W Norton.  Principal  (Jrammar  School,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

1.5.  Methods  in  Mchool  Manasemeut.  (One  Week.) 

Prof.  VV.  H.  Payne  formerly  Instructor  in  Pedagogy,  Uuiv.  of  Mich. 

400  Students  last  year. 


IG.  taymnastics  Founded  on  Anatomy.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Dr.  .Mara  L.  Pratt,  Boston,  Mass. 

17.  Kindergarten.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Miss  Caroline  T.  Haven,  Free  Kindergarten,  New  York  City. 

18.  Methods  in  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Alcohol.  (2  Wks.) 

Edwin  K.  Kimball,  Bennett  School.  Boston. 

19.  Commercial  Arithmetic.  (One  Week.) 

CHA8.  E.  Simpson,  Instructor  in  Kiverview  Acad.,  Po’keepsle,  N.  Y. 

20.  Methods  in  Tenching  Rending  in  Cram.  Hchools.  (2  Wks.) 

Prof.  B.  A.  Bdtterfi ELD,  .Monroe  College  of  Oratory.  Boston, 

2.  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES.  (Five  Weeks.) 

21.  Oerninn. 

Prof.  O.  H.  S.  SCBWETSKV,  Berlitz  School,  Boston. 

22.  French. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Gaillard,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

3.  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  (Five  Weeks.) 

B.  R.  Fitz,  of  New  York,  Instructor  and  Manager. 

23  nrasving  nnd  Painting  in  Oils. 

24.  Composition.  25.  Hecorntive  Art. 

Miss  F.  E.  Jenks. 


4.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  (Five  Weeks.) 

26.  Piano  and  Hnrmonv. 

Ed.  U.  Hale,  Instructor  in  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

27.  Y'oice  anti  Might  Hinging. 

A.  VV.  Keene,  Instructor  in  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

5.  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY.  ( Four  Weeks.) 

28-30.  Phonics,  Elociition,  and  Oratory. 

Prof,  h A.  Butterfield,  A.M.,  F.S.SC.,  Dartmouth  College  and 
Monroe  College  of  Oratory,  Boston. 

6.  TYPE  WRITING  AND  PHONOGRAPHY. 

(Five  Weeks.) 

Miss  Jessica  a.  Yates,  Northrop's  Commer.  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Memory  Training.  Prof.  W.  W.  WHITE. 


Board  tke  lowest  in  any  Summer  School, — $3  50  to  $7.00.  Send  for  60  page  illustrated  circular. 

Address  ClIAS.  F".  KING,  Director,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass.;  or.  Walter  S.  PARKER,  Secretary,  Beading,  Mass. 


YELLOWS  TONE  PARK  ROU  TE. 

Teachers  should  pay  the  $15  oo  additional 
necessary  for  the  return  via  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  the  point  of  starting, 
selecting  either  the  “ Columbia  River  Line  ” 
via  WALLULA  junction,  or  the  Pu- 
get Sound  route  via  TACOMA  and  the 
Cascade  Division,  being  careful  to  see  that 
the  agent  endorses  the  order  which  will  be 
exchanged  at  the  Missouri  River  terminal, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Pacific  Junction,  Atch- 
ison, or  St.  Joseph,  “ Good  for  return  via 
Portland,”  and  either  “the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  and  Tacoma,”  or  “ the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Wallula  Junction,”  and 
when  the  exchange  is  made  at  one  of  the 
terminals  named,  read  the  return  portion  of 


your  ticket  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above. 

The  N.  P.  R.  R.  is  the  only  all  rail  line  to 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Trans-Continental  Lines 
running  Dining  Cars. 

For  rates,  maps  Yellowstone  Park,  etc., 
write  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  & T.  A.  N. 
P.  R.  R.  St  Paul,  Minn.,  or  any  General  or 
District  Passenger  Agent. 

THE  NEW  ENGLANH 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

Whose  field  is  the  Nation,  is  daily  doing  bnsiness  at 

3 Somerset  Street,  - - Boston,  Mass. 

ROOM  5. 

It  pledges  promptness  and  fidelity  to  all  its  patrons,  both  school 
officers  and  teachers.  Now  IS  THE  Time  to  Register. 
HIRAM  ORCUTT,  : : : Manager, 


American  Teacher 


WITH  SUHHLEMEJVT 


OLD  Series,  Vol.  XI.,  No.  IO.—New  Series,  Vol.  V.,  No.  10. 


Entered  at  the  Post  OfiSce  at  Boston,  Ma^s.,  as  second-class  matter. 


A.  E.  WmSHlP,  1 „ 
W.  E.  SHELDON,  S 

Boston,  June,  1888. 

( Monthly  : Sil.OO  a Year.  \ 

j NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  CO.  ( 
( 3 Somerset  St.,  Boston.  ) 

APPLETONS^ 

n am.mn- 


READERS  have  held  a foremost  place 


among  school  books  from  the  first  day  of  their 
publication  to  the  present  time,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  delight  the  hearts  of  thous- 
ands of  children  who  will  ever  find  new  pleasure 
in  their  freshness  and  novelty. 

APPLETONS^  READERS 

*'  were  prepared  by  ed- 
ucators of  the  broadest 
experience;  men  inti- 
mate not  only  with  the 
latest  educational  the- 
ories, but  familiar  with 
the  actual  needs  of  the 
child-mind.  What  se- 
ries of  readers  can  pre- 
sent to  the  public  such 
a pillar  of  educational 
strength  in  its  author- 
ship as  Wm.  T.  Har- 
ris, Andrew  J.  Rick- 
off,  and  Mark  Bailey? 

APPIETONS’  READERS  w^ere  the  originators  of  the 

" J^ew  Method.  They  are  based  on  the  true 
principles  of  progressive  education.  They  develop 
the  powers  of  thought  and  expression.  They 
give  the  pupils  elementary  lessons  in  elocution. 
They  are  the  most  successful  and  instructive 
readers  ever  published. 


Appletons' 

School 

Readers. 


APPLETDNS’  READERS  cannot  grow  old  in  the 

'•  hands  of  good  teachers  during  the  present  gen- 
eration of  school  children.  Suggestive  Notes 
furnish  material  for  an  almost  unlimited  amount 
of  new  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  lesson. 
Something  new  for  every  lesson.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Harris  in  these 
Notes  has  not  been  ap- 
proached by  any  other 
author,  and  no  series 
of  readers  yet  published 
can  supply  new  matter 
that  can  compare  with 
the  Notes  in  Appletons’ 
Readers. 

APPLETOHS’  REilDIRS  h- 

n elude  interesting  and 
practical  lessons  on  How 
to  Read,  by  Professor 
Bailey,  a feature  origi- 
nal and  peculiar  to 
this  series. 


APPLETONS’  READERS 

in 


are  now  in  successful  use 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Chi- 
cago,  Jersey  City,  Cleveland,  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  thousands  of  other  large  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  circular,  price-list,  etc.  Favorable  terms  for  introduction  and  exchange. 
^’■Educational  Notes”  for  July,  1888,  nearly  ready.  Mailed  free  to  teachers. 

APPIiETOiV  & CO.,  Piibli§liers, 

JVEW  YOHIi. 


I50ST0IV, 

ATLA.IVTA., 


CITTCAGO, 
SAIV  FR^rSTCIBCO. 
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GROWING  IN  POPULARITY  EVERT  DAY. 

The  Normal  Music  Readers  and  Charts 


II.  E.  IIOET. 


liy  .JOIITV  AV.  TUITT8  ana 
Every  Teacher  ehould  send  40  cents  for  Teachers’  Manual,  explaining  and  illustrating  the  course, 
of  ^ool  Publications,  Maps,  and  Illustrative  School  Apparatus,  mailed  free 


Catalogue  and  Price  lists 


three  IIVIJPORTA.JVT  IV  EW 


STUDIES  IN  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

By  WM.  A.  MOWEY,  Ph.D.,  Boston. 

A text-book  for  the  use  of  classes  in  Civil 
Government.  Introductory  price,  $1.50. 

Hy  Send  for  our  new  Catalogue,  and  special  Brice  Lists  of  ( 
is  invited. 

SILVER,  BURDETT,  & CO.,  Pubrs., 

122  & 124  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


EDUCATIONAL  MOSAICS. 

By  GEN.  THOMAS  J.  MUKGAN, 

Brin.  Ithode  Island  State  Normal  School. 

A book  that  every  teacher  and  educator 
should  have.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.60. 


BOOIi  S. 

INSTITUTES  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY. 

By  E REN.I.  ANDREWS.  D.D..  LED., 
Brof.  of  History  in  Brown  Univ. 

A book  tliat  every  teacher,  student,  and 
general  reader  of  History  should  have.  Ju- 
troductory  price,  $2  00. 

Correspondence 


r important  new  Educational  Publications  and  Supplies. 

.iivS'hS”  50  Bromfield  St„  Boston. 

1 740  & 742  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 


WORTHY  THE  ATTENTION  OF  TEACHERS. 


Reed’s  Word  Lessons,  Anderson’s  Junior  Class  History, 

Reed  & Kellogg’s  Graded  Lessons  in  English,  ; Anderson’s  New  Grammar  School  U.  S.  History, 
Reed  & Kellogg’s  Higher  Lessons  in  English,  | Hutchison’s  First  Lessons  in  Physiology, 
Thomson’s  New  Arithmetics,  i Hutchison’s  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

If  contemplating  change  in  Text-Books  on  any  of  the  foregoing  subjects  the  publishers  would  be  glad  to  hear 
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THE  PROBLEM. 

BY  CABBIE  SHAW  BICE. 

t i VIT  OW  come  ye,”  quoth  the  Master, 

“ Now  come  ye,  one  and  all 
^ To  solve  the  problem  I will  give 
Alike  to  great  and  small.” 

And  then  he  gave  the  problem, 

A wonderful  one,  I ween. 

And  bade  them  solve  it  on  a board. 

The  largest  ever  seen. 

And  the  children  all  went  forward. 

To  solve  the  wonderful  sum. 

And  millions  stood  at  the  blackboard, — 
And  millions  are  yet  to  come. 

Some  made  glorious  figures 

With  btautiful  curves  and  signs; 

And  some  made  hideons  blunders 
With  crooked,  horrible  lines. 

Some,  who  commenced  in  earnest 
Grew  hasty  and  tired  so  soon. 

That  the  beautiful  work  of  morning 
Was  blotted  and  soiled  by  noon. 

And  some  as  the  shades  of  evening 
Grew  nigh,  cried  out  in  pain, 

“Ah  ! now  I could  solve  the  problem. 
Could  I but  begin  again.” 

And  still  they  worked  at  the  blackboard. 
While  millions  looked  to  see. 

And  the  Master  saw  each  figure. 

And  never  a word  spake  he. 

And  lo!  the  girls  grew  women. 

Fair  as  the  radiant  sun. 

And  the  little  boys  were  bearded, — 

Still  was  the  task  undone. 

For  still  it  grew  stranger  and  deeper. 

And  nearer  the  great  throng  pressed. 
To  see  the  wonderful  problem. 

And  he  who  should  solve  it  best. 

And  the  workers  there  at  the  blackboard. 
Grew  weary  and  bent  with  years. 

And  the  board  was  white  with  figures 
And  dampened  with  many  tears. 

At  last,  when  their  failing  vision 
Grew  dim  in  the  waning  light, 

They  knew  that  the  answer  was  coming 
And  shivered  in  vague  affright. 

Then  Death  came  in  at  the  door- way, — 
The  Master  rose  in  his  place, — 

“ The  children  have  solved  the  problem, 

I see  by  each  tranquil  face. 


“ By  the  grace  of  God,  I,  therefore. 
The  great  King  Death,  proclaim 
The  long,  long  problem’s  answer. 

And  the  worker’s  age  and  name. 

“ And  every  vice  and  virtue 
Of  their  lives  is  here  unfurled,” — 
For  the  children  solved  the  sum  of  life 
On  the  blackboard  of  the  world  I 


PERSONAL  ADAPTATION  OF  TEACHER  TO 
PUPIL. 

BY  SUPT.  CHARLES  JACOBUS,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

t COMMON  FAULT  is  the  lack  of  personal  adapta- 
tion of  the  teacher’s  knowledge,  experience,  and  tact 
to  the  conditions  or  needs  of  the  pupil.  We  teachers  are 
so  rigid,  so  inelastic ; we  so  much  delight,  apparently,  to 
have  the  angularities  prominent.  We  are  like  a square 
cork ; or,  better  still,  a triangular  cork  in  a round  hole ; 
there  is  contact,  or  touch,  only  in  a few  places ; and,  by 
the  way,  the  word  tact,  itself, — that  mysterious,  compre- 
hensive, yea,  measureless  word, — is  only  another  form  of 
the  word  “ touch  ” (through  the  Latin,  tango, — tact-wm, 
to  touch).  We  are  evidently  afraid  that  our  dignity  will 
disappear,  that  our  honor  will  be  compromised,  or  that  it  is 
wrong  ever  to  indulge  in  pedagogical  condescension,  for- 
getting the  example  of  the  great  Teacher.  We  don’t  do 
so  with  material  things,  and  why  should  we  be  so  unyield- 
ing with  regard  to  the  natures  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  ? 

I stood  at  a carpenter’s  bench  as  he  was  pushing  a jack- 
plane,  removing  the  roughness  from  some  boards,  to  pre- 
pare them  for  further  use.  Finishing  one,  he  placed  an- 
other on  the  bench,  and,  after  one  laborious  movement 
of  the  plane,  with  a seeming  choking  of  the  tool,  stopped, 
and,  with  considerable  effort,  turned  the  long  board  end 
for  end. 

If  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  the  reason  of  this,  he 
would  have  said  something  like  this  : “The  nature  of  this 
board  differs  from  the  one  just  finished,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  desired  smoothness  I must  place  it,  or  work 
with  it,  from  the  other  way,  in  exactly  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. If  I had  continued  planing  in  the  direction  in  which 
I at  first  attempted,  the  work  would  have  been  more  diffi- 
cult, in  the  first  place,  as  I would  have  been  working 
‘ against  the  grain  ’ ; in  the  second  place,  the  board  would 
I have  been  left  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition,  if  I had 
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attempted  to  finish  it ; and,  in  the  third  place,  it  would 
have  added  perceptibly  to  the  dullness  of  my  plane.” 

Is  there  not  a thought  here,  fellow  teachers,  that  may 
he  helpful  to  us  in  our  work  ? Is  there  not  such  a thing 
as  working  “ against  the  grain  ” with  children  ? And  do 
we  not  often  persist  in  it,  even  when  we  know  we  are 
doing  so  ? The  carpenter  could  have  changed  his  own 
position  instead  of  that  of  the  hoard.  So,  frequently  the 
teacher  shows  the  greatest  wisdom,  not  hy  clinging  to  a 
method  which  may  have  worked  well  with  one  pupil,  hut 
hy  changing  his  own  position  and  adapting  himself  and 
his  instruction  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  pupils. 


INFLUENCE  OF  VOCAL  CULTURE. 

BY  MRS.  H.  B.  B.  LORD. 

7^^  HEN  a child  first  listens  to  its  mother’s  voice  it  has, 
V§|§/  without  doubt,  some  power  to  discriminate  to  a 
limited  extent  between  a harsh,  commanding  tone  and  a 
pleasant,  persuasive  one,  for  how  often  do  we  see  the 
pained,  grieved  look  when  a little  child  (a  babe,  even,) 
hears  the  sound  of  a loud,  discordant  tone  uttered  by  an 
unthinking  person  in  whose  care  the  child  is  placed. 
How  soon  the  little  child  learns  to  love  the  pleasant  tone 
and  to  fear  and  dread  the  unpleasant  one ! 

But  some  one  at  my  elbow  says,  “ Our  voices  are  just 
what  are  given  us  to  use  in  speaking.”  This  we  know  ; 
but  we  know,  too,  that  every  faculty  which  is  given  us 
may  be  improved  by  care  and  cultivation.  Sometimes 
we  meet  with  a woman  who  has  a loud,  harsh,  masculine 
voice,  naturally,  and  such  a voice  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  change  very  much,  yet  vocal  training  will  modify  harsh 
tones  in  all  cases,  and  with  care  and  attention  this  same 
harsh  voice  may  become  quite  agreeable. 

“ We  are  teaching  for  the  future,”  says  a recent  emi- 
nent educator.  And  we  can  hardly  expect  immediate 
fruit  from  some  of  our  most  patient  labor.  These  pupils 
of  ours  will  soon  be  in  our  places ; and  we  often  find,  in 
families  where  there  is  but  little  book  knowledge,  a degree 
of  refinement  that  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  usually  found 
that  the  mother  controls  her  family  by  a sweet  tone,  and 
many  times  the  combined  influence  of  father  and  mother 
is  felt  in  this  same  pleasant  tone.  A daughter  return- 
ing from  a school  where  a thorough  training  in  “ vocal 
culture  ” is  insisted  upon,  oftentimes  will  bring  about  a 
wonderful  change  at  home,  transforming  the  hitherto 
noisy,  loud  voices  of  all  in  that  home  to  gentle,  sweet 
tones,  and  agreeable  manners.  In  this  way  many  times 
wonderful  changes  are  wrought.  The  influence  of  vocal 
culture  as  a study  and  daily  practice  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. 

I know  one  woman  who  has  been  a teacher  for  several 
years  in  the  same  school,  and  whose  success  as  a teacher 
has  been  very  good ; yet  a more  rude,  rough  class  of 


scholars  cannot  be  found  than  those  who  attend  her  school. 
To  be  sure  some  of  her  scholars  came  from  cultured  homes, 
and  these  were  gentle  and  refined  when  they  entered  her 
school,  and  this  influence  from  “home”  did  not  entirely 
leave  them  while  in  school,  hut  they  surely  gained  nothing 
by  their  connection  with  the  school  in  this  direction. 

I was  speaking  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
the  town  where  this  teacher  is  located,  and  mentioned  this 
fact  of  the  continued  roughness  and  disagreeable  manner- 
ism in  her  school,  and  he  told  me  he  attributed  it  wholly 
to  her  very  discordant  tone  of  voice.  “ Indeed,”  he  said, 
“I  think  her  rough  voice  often  challenges  a rough- 
ness in  reply  from  some  of  her  pupils,”  and  added, 
“I  have  urged  her  to  try  to  cultivate  a nicer  tone  of  voice, 
in  vain ; she  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  desires  no 
change,  and  she  is  doing  our  children  a great  injury  by 
just  a bad  tone  of  voice.”  , 

Another  teacher  has  been  an  honored  and  loved  teacher 
in  the  last  decade  iu  the  roughest,  hardest  school  in  the 
same  town.  Her  manner  is  so  gentle,  her  well-trained 
voice  is  so  winning  and  agreeable  that  the  most  rude  and 
troublesome  scholars  she  ever  has  are  at  once  subdued 
and  easily  governed.  I have  never  heard  her  voice  raised, 
nor  have  I ever  heard  a disagreeable  tone  used  by  her. 
She  attributes  her  success  entirely  to  the  refining  influence 
she  has  over  these  rough  boys  through  her  voice  and  its 
perfect  training.  Will  not  all  teachers  give  this  subject 
due  consideration  ? 


WORK  AND  PLAY. 

BY  MARY  M.  HALE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

JN  playing  upon  the  lute,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  tune 
both  chords,  the  treble,  and  the  bass  ; it  would  seem  at 
first  as  if  nothing  could  be  more  discordant  than  a high 
note  and  a low  note,  yet  by  their  harmony  the  most  agree- 
able music  is  produced,  and  in  the  absence  of  either  chord 
it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a good  result.  Now 
what  is  true  of  the  lute  is  also  true  of  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, for  we  have  to  deal  with  two  elements  of  the  child’s 
nature,  work  and  play,  which,  like  the  chords  of  the  lute, 
seems  to  be  naturally  opposed  to  each  other,  but  which 
may  be  so  harmonized  as  to  lead  to  the  freest  and  highest 
development  of  its  nature.  And  they  ought  to  be  so  harmo- 
nized, for  education  should  support  development  without 
force  or  arbitrariness ; and  how  can  this  be  done,  but  by 
leading  the  child  to  learn  while  he  plays  ? 

The  young  child  must  play.  Is  he  not  naturally  as  free 
and  happy  as  the  birds  ? Then  is  It  just  to  deprive  him 
of  this  life  ? We  should  take  the  children  as  they  are  with 
their  happy,  playful  natures,  and  as  Aristotle  has  said, 
“ Accomplish  the  work  through  the  play,”  which  is 
activity  intended  to  awaken,  strengthen,  and  form  the 
powers  of  its  soul. 

If  you  have  ever  watched  a child  while  at  play,  you 
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know  that  there  is  no  art  that  is  not  attempted  by  it, 
whether  it  be  pictures  in  chalk,  or  buildings  in  sand,  and 
with  its  oft-repeated  “why”  and  “how”  the  young  mind 
strives  to  get  at  their  origin. 

If  during  his  first  years  at  school  the  child  is  given  ob- 
jects to  handle,  he  gains  a knowledge  of  form,  color,  size, 
weight,  and  number,  and  it  is  only  by  such  experiments 
that  the  child  can  obtain  real,  useful  knowledge.  Enter 
a school,  observe  how  every  sound  attracts,  see  how  every 
color,  every  motion,  every  new  form  charms,  see  with  what 
delight  the  young  lord  of  the  world  handles,  pulls,  breaks, 
weighs,  and  measures  the  materials  of  his  future  power; 
mark  the  attention  with  which  he  listens  to  the  story  of 
the  lower  or  the  higher  races,  — the  impatience  with 
which  he  waits  for  the  teacher’s  answer  to  his  question, — 
and  then  think  of  how  this  desire  to  learn  is  repressed  by 
many  teachers  who  think  that  the  great  ends  of  teaching 
are  how  to  read,  spell,  and  cipher ; who  imprison  a child 
for  hours  at  a time,  and  compell  him  to  stillness  at  an  age 
when  he  never  was  intended  to  be  still ; who  put  into  his 
hands  a book  which  to  the  child  is  impenetrable,  and  then 
wonder  that  he  is  not  as  bright  and  active  as  when  in  pur- 
suit of  flowers  and  butterflies.  But  some  persons  say  the 
destiny  of  every  child  is  labor,  and  that  no  matter  what 
sphere  of  society  may  be  his  cradle  he  must  make  himself 
master  of  the  world  by  his  own  exertions.  They  say  that 
making  everything  easy  and  pleasant  for  him  while  he  is 
young  is  not  proper  preparation  for  a life  of  toil. 

It  is  true  that  this  method  does  make  his  school-life 
pleasant,  but  does  it  necessarily  make  it  easy  ? Which  re- 
quires more  real  and  profitable  labor  from  a child, — to 
gain  knowledge  from  a book,  or  to  find  this  same  knowl- 
edge for  himself  by  using  his  own  powers  of  mind  ? 

“ Poor  Humanity  ! ” exclaims  Madame  De  Stael,  at  the 
sight  of  all  the  manifold  miseries  of  mankind,  but  with 
much  more  truth  we  might  exclaim,  “ Poor  childhood ! ” 
for  in  childhood  and  its  perverted  management  lies  the 
source  of  the  greater  part  of  our  miseries. 


BUSY  SCHOLARS. 

BY  CORA  WOODWARD  FOSTER. 

"BE  a teacher  would  have  a happy,  contented  school,  easily 
C controlled,  she  must  keep  her  scholars  busy.  It  will 
not  hurt  them  to  work ; on  the  contrary  children  thor- 
oughly  enjoy  having  something  to  do.  If  they  are  not 
given  some  work,  they  will  speedily  find  occupation  of 
their  own  that  will  not  suit  the  teacher.  Whoever  went 
into  a house  where  there  were  little  ones,  and  saw  a boy, 
or  even  a girl,  sit  still  for  many  minutes  at  once  with  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  ? Give  the  child  a puzzle,  or  a new 
book,  and  he  will  sit  still  enough,  however.  Just  so  in 
school ; the  busiest  schoolroom  is  by  far  the  happiest  one. 
Naturally  the  older  scholars  will  work,  but  I think  that  it  | 


is  just  as  essential  to  keep  even  the  smallest  ones  occu- 
pied. Why  not  give  them,  at  the  start,  habits  of  industry 
that  will  stand  by  them  all  through  life  ? 

We  have  all  heard  the  saying,  “As  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,”  and  the  rule  surely  applies  in  this  case.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  apt  to  work  if  the  teacher  is  idle ; but  if  she 
is  occupied,  they  will  catch  the  spirit  and  work  too. 

Perhaps  a difficulty  will  be  met  with  in  this  line. 
The  children  will  be  so  anxious  to  finish  that  they  will  not 
be  careful.  This  can  be  avoided  if  the  teacher  refuses  to 
look  at  any  work  which  is  hurried  and  careless.  If  there 
are  any  who  will  not  try  to  improve  and  do  neat  work, 
have  them  remain  after  the  others  are  dismissed,  and  do 
the  work  to  suit  you. 

Then  there  is  another  difficulty  to  be  met ; there  will 
be  one  or  two  who  will  be  sure  to  finish  first.  They  can 
think  faster  than  the  others.  They  always  know  the 
answers  to  all  the  numbers,  and  never  fail  to  get  the 
coveted  one  hundred  per  cent.  mark.  These  ought  to 
understand  that  they  can  do  something  else  while  waiting 
for  the  rest.  Perhaps  they  can  make  up  some  work  for 
themselves,  or  they  can  copy  words  or  other  numbers  from 
the  board. 

After  the  children  have  learned  to  read  and  spell  a 
little,  there  is  little  trouble  in  finding  occupation  for  them. 
Nearly  all  children  like  to  read,  and  provided  one  has 
books  enough  for  variety,  the  little  ones  can  amuse  them- 
selves for  a good  part  of  the  time  with  silent  reading ; 
then  there  is  “ word-building,”  which  will  amuse  them  at 
times.  Distribute  letters  printed  on  separate  pieces  of 
cardboard,  and  words  may  be  formed  from  these.  The 
words  thus  made  may  be  copied  on  the  slates,  and  new 
words  made  from  the  letters.  I bought  the  game  of 
“Anagrams,  or  Words  Alive,”  which  costs  twenty-three 
cents.  It  contains  over  three  hundred  letters,  and  the 
letters  most  used  are  most  numerous.  The  same 
idea  could  be  carried  out,  and  each  teacher  could  make 
her  own  set  of  alphabets  by  cutting  letters  out  of  news- 
papers and  pasting  on  squares  of  cardboard,  but  the  result 
would  not  be  quite  as  neat  and  satisfactory,  perhaps. 

For  busy  work  in  numbers,  my  scholars  like  to  make 
combinations,  using  wooden  toothpicks  for  objects.  A box 
containing  a large  number  of  these  can  be  purchased  for 
five  cents,  and  they  are  noiseless  objects  to  work  with, 
and  useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Once  in  a while  distribute  papers  among  the  scholars 
on  which  a short  story  has  been  written.  They  can  copy 
on  their  slates,  and  then  read  aloud.  Sometimes  let  them 
write  a story  of  their  own.  Cut  columns  from  papers,  and 
pass  one  to  each  child,  telling  him  to  underline  a certain 
word  each  time  he  sees  it.  This  will  not  only  teach  him 
the  word,  but  will  make  him  careful.  The  word  for 
which  he  is  to  hunt  should  be  placed  on  the  board. 


Wage  eternal  warfare  on  the  baneful  practice  of  read- 
ing characterless  fiction. 
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FROM  A SCHOOL  NOTE  BOOK.— MY  FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 

BY  KATE  L.  BROWN. 

E spent  the  first  ten  minutes  in  song-singing  to-day. 
The  older  children  expressed  themselves  quite  willing 
to  let  the  little  ones  choose,  and  this  was  very  gratifying 
to  the  teacher,  who  was  beginning  to  fear  lest  some  of  her 
flock  were  growing  selfish. 

The  children  decided  in  favor  of  “ motion  songs.”  So 
we  sang  “ Schnick  Schnack,”  Reinecke’s  merry  little  danc- 
ing song,  and  “ Sing-a-song-arsixpence.”  Then  one  child 
asked  the  teacher  to  play  a rain-storm  on  the  piano  while  the 
school  imitated  the  pattering  on  the  desk.  The  next  half- 
hour  was  spent  in  original  story-telling  hy  the  children  as 
a language  lesson.  After  the  story-telling  we  reviewed, 
orally,  some  of  our  human  body  lessons  ; then  came  recess. 

The  older  children  brought  their  paint-boxes,  and  had 
a lesson  in  laying  on  the  color.  They  drew  squares  and 
triangles  on  brown  paper  and  colored  them  very  carefully. 
During  the  coming  week  they  are  to  experiment  in  mixing 
to  get  just  the  right  tint  for  the  maple  leaf.  The  younger 
children  busied  themselves  in  various  kinds  of  hand-work. 
Some  wove  mats,  some  pricked  designs  on  cards,  others 
stitched  in  outline  the  designs  they  had  pricked  before. 

Just  before  school  closed,  we  played  “ Sing-a-song-of- 
sixpence.”  The  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  flew  gayly 
about,  the  king  counted  his  money,  the  queen  ate  her 
bread  and  honey,  while  the  poor  little  maid  out  in  the 
garden  had  a hard  time  of  it. 

****** 

To-day  the  children  had  “ The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin  ” 
read  to  them  for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time.  Then  they 
petitioned  for  “ The  Little  Rid  Hin.”  Of  this  they  never 
grow  weary.  It  is  charming  to  watch  the  absorption  of 
each  little  face,  the  anxiety  when  “ ould  fox  ” gets  the 
“ rid  hin  ” in  his  bag,  the  joyful  exultation  when  she 

“tuk  her  schissors  out 

And  schnipped  a big  hole  in  the  bag 
So  she  could  look  about.” 

****** 

The  children  read  from  their  spring  note- books  this 
afternoon.  Here  are  some  of  the  entries  : 

“I  saw  a blue  bird  Wednesday.  He  had  a brown 
breast  and  blue  wings.” 

“ I saw  a bee  in  a crocus  cup.” 

“ I heard  a bullfrog  last  night.  He  was  a big  fellow,  I 
know.”  (On  being  questioned,  the  child  said  he  knew  he 
must  be  big,  because  he  hollered  so  loud.) 

“ I found  some  new  grass  on  the  bank.” 

****** 

To-day  was  little  Helen’s  birthday,  so  we  celebrated. 
Helen  chose  the  games  and  occupations.  We  had  an  ex- 
ercise in  paper  folding  and  cutting.  The  children  at  the 
end  made  windmills  and  fastened  them  to  the  ends  of 


their  rulers.  Then  they  took  a run  out-of-doors  with 
them. 

****** 

We  spent  some  time  in  drawing  the  horse-chestnut  twig. 
Each  child  had  a specimen  at  his  desk.  The  best  draw- 
ings were  carried  to  the  master  for  inspection.  The  chil- 
dren also  moulded  in  clay.  The  best  specimens  were  put 
aside  to  keep.  They  were  a turtle,  a nest,  some  fruit,  and 
a bottle. 

We  are  learning  “ Hiawatha’s  Childhood,”  and  to-day 
much  time  was  spent  in  talking  about  the  poem.  The 
children  described  his  home  and  his  plays,  and  a general 
talk  on  Indian  life  ensued. 

****** 

The  children  have  been  reading  John  Burroughs’s  “ Bird 
Enemies.”  This  afternoon  each  child  told  some  fact  he 
remembered  from  it.  Very  nearly  the  whole  essay  was 
reproduced.  We  also  talked  about  “ glaciers,”  and  looked 
at  a dozen  or  so  photographs  of  Swiss  mountain  scenery. 
****** 

The  teacher  read  to  the  children  from  Arthur  Gilman’s 
“ Early  Explorers,”  and  they  were  much  interested  in  the 
strange  ideas  people  of  by-gone  ages  had  of  the  world. 
This  led  to  a general  talk,  in  which  each  child  told  what 
he  knew  about  Columbus,  the  Mound  Builders,  Ponce  de 
Leon,  etc. 

We  “ spoke  pieces  ” and  recited  Bryant’s  “ Robert  of 
Lincoln,”  and  reviewed  our  Memory  Gems.  The  after- 
noon was  ended  by  a series  of  kindergarten  games. 
****** 

“ Tell  us  a fairy  story,  please,”  begged  the  children. 
So  the  story  was  told,  and  as  Amy  had  brought  her  little 
music-box  it  was  introduced  just  at  the  time  when  the 
lost  children  in  the  wood  hear  the  fairy  music  and  see  the 
little  elves  dancing  in  the  magic  ring. 

The  children  are  enjoying  Frank  Stockton’s  “ Bee  Man 
of  Orn,”  and  think  it  the  funniest  thing  they  ever  heard. 
They  can’t  get  over  the  “ JoUycumpop  ” in  “ Prince  Has- 
sak’s  March.” 

■ ****** 

The  lessons  in  mineralogy  are  over  for  the  present,  and 
botany  takes  their  place.  But  the  children  enjoy  looking 
over  the  specimens  they  have  collected,  naming  them  and 
telling  their  qualities. 

We  have  the  print  of  a fish  on  a clay  slab  which  fur- 
nishes material  for  stories  and  conversations. 

We  are  studying  the  different  tree  twigs,  watching  the 
buds  swell  and  the  blossoms  open.  The  children  write 
their  observations,  draw  the  specimens  and  will  color 
them  later. 


It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  every  teacher  to  prove  how 
far  we  have  advanced  beyond  Shakespeare’s  day  in  school 
matters  by  showing  how  false  to  life  are  his  lines, — 

“And  then  the  school  hoy. 

With  his  satchel  and  shining  morning  face, 

Creeping  like  a snail  unwillingly  to  school.” 
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Methods  foi^  the  Schoolroom. 

POLITENESS. 

BY  JULIA.  M.  DEWEY,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

“ Politeness  is  to  do  and  say, 

The  rudest  thing  in  the  kindest  way.” 

fEACHER. — Will  the  class  think  of  some  polite  ways 
of  speaking  to  father  at  the  table  ; to  mother  ; to  the 
teacher  in  school ; to  mates  on  the  playground  ; to  some 
one  whom  you  have  accidentally  troubled ; to  one  you 
must  pass  before.  Think  of  any  other  cases  in  which  you 
might  specially  want  to  speak  politely. 

This  will  develop  a variety  of  good  expressions  ; but, 
what  is  of  much  greater  moment,  it  makes  them  do  their 
own  thinking  and  fix  their  own  standards.  Have  each 
pupil  keep  a list  of  all  those  that  the  teacher  thinks  worth 
preserving. 

Teacher. — What  are  some  of  the  uses  of  being  polite  ? 
The  pupils  will  give  as  good  reasons  and  almost  as 
many  as  the  teacher  can.  Do  not  give  leading  questions, 
but  let  the  children  strike  out  boldly.  Without  your  aid, 
if  you  will  be  patient,  they  will  surprise  you  with  their 
philosophy  as  well  as  their  observation. 

Teacher. — Of  whom  do  you  first  think  in  being  polite  ? 
Here  is  a chance  for  the  class  to  teach  themselves  a 
grand  lesson  in  unselfishness.  They  will  see  that  they 
think  of  others  first,  of  their  relation  to  others,  of  being 
kind  to  others,  of  others’  pleasure,  comfort,  advantage. 

Teach  that  the  first  element,  and  requisite  of  politeness 
is  unselfishness. 

Good  Manners. 

There  are  many  things  connected  with  politeness  that 
have  little  to  do  with  other  people,  and  many  of  these 
things  come  under  the  head  of  “ good  manners.” 

Tecuiher. — Tell  me  some  things  that  a purely  unselfish 
boy  (or  girl)  may  do  that  would  not  be  “ good  manners.” 
The  chances  are  that  the  class,  as  a whole,  will  think  of 
most  of  the  ill-mannered  things  that  they  are  liable  to  do 
or  see  done.  If  not,  the  teacher  can  add  to  the  list. 
She  should,  however,  wait  several  days  before  she  tells 
them  anything.  Walt  until  the  community  has  a chance 
to  contribute  through  the  children.  In  this  way  the  whole 
neighborhood  is  interested. 

Teacher. — What  is  the  harm  of  being  ill-mannered  ? 
The  children  will  readily  speak  of  the  disadvantages  of 
being  “odd,”  “queer,”  “coarse,”  “green,”  “countrified,” 
etc.  They  will  say  many  things  with  a relish  which,  if 
the  teacher  said  by  way  of  criticism,  might  make  things 
warm  for  her  locally. 

TeacAer.— What  advantages  are  there  in  having  “ good 
manners  ” ? 

will  readily  say  that  good-mannered  people  get 


along  better,  find  work  more  easily,  sell  more  goods,  are 
liked  by  a better  class  of  people,  etc. 

Here  are  several  things  to  be  insisted  upon  by  way  of 
politeness  and  “ good  manners.” 

Children  should  always  provide  themselves  with  sponge 
or  slate-cloth  and  use  it  faithfully. 

Boys  should  take  off  their  hats  before  entering  a school- 
room, and  should  not  put  them  on  at  dismissal  until  they 
reach  the  outside  door.  If  a teacher  stands  by  the  door 
the  hat  should  not  be  put  on  until  the  boy  has  passed  the 
teacher. 

Children  should  always  enter  the  schoolroom  quietly. 
They  should  never  be  noisy  or  boisterous  in  the  school- 
room. If  games  are  played  in-doors  at  noon  or  recess, 
they  should  be  quiet  games. 

Never  step  on  the  seats  or  desks  any  more  than  you 
would  step  on  chairs  and  tables  at  the  homes  of  your 
friends. 

Never  scratch,  cut,  or  mark  furniture. 

Never  mark  the  outside  or  inside  of  any  school  building 
or  of  any  building  on  the  grounds.  Emphasize  this  as 
the  height  of  ill  manners. 

Use  with  great  care  that  which  belongs  to  another. 
Emphasize  this  in  regard  to  school  property. 

Never  laugh  at  the  mistake  of  another. 

Do  not  stare  at  strangers. 

If  you  have  a seat-mate  share  with  him  everything  that 
belongs  to  you  in  common. 

Stand  on  both  feet ; stand  erect. 

Do  not  “ fuss  ” with  things.  Keep  your  hands  still, 
unless  they  are  occupied  in  useful  work. 

Do  not  call  people  much  older  than  yourself  by  the  first 
name. 

When  a gentleman  speaks  to  you,  say,  “ Sir  ? ” 

If  a woman  speaks  to  you,  say,  “What,  Miss  A?”  or, 
“ Yes,  Miss  A.”  It  is  not  regarded  as  “good  manners  ” 
to  say,  “ What,  ma’am  ? ” 

Young  people  should  not  remain  seated  when  people 
much  older  are  standing.  The  same  applies  to  using  the 
easiest  chair,  sitting  by  the  best  window,  in  tke  warmest, 
or  lightest  place. 


A SUGGESTION. 

BY  C.  E.  S. 

NE  country  teacher,  who  was  successful  in  keeping 
children  interested  in  their  work,  tried,  among  others, 
the  following  plan  with  good  results.  Instead  of  the  cus' 
tomary  reward  cards  only,  she  used  pens,  pencils,  rubber 
erasers,  and  other  school  supplies  as  tokens  of  studiousness 
and  good  conduct.  Many  of  her  pupils  were  from  poor 
families,  and  she  found  them  eager  to  supply  themselves 
with  these  necessary  articles ; whereas,  before  they  had 
become  so  used  to  the  everywhere  present  colored  cards 
that  they  showed  no  great  desire  to  obtain  them.  “ Variety 
is  the  spice  of  life,”  even  in  as  small  affairs  as  school  rewards. 
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THE  OSWEGO  KINDERGARTEN— PRIMARY. 

EDITORIAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

E never  made  a better  educational  investment  than 
in  visiting  the  Oswego  Normal  School.  The  kin* 
dergarten  work  in  the  lower  room  differed  little  from 
the  best  work  of  the  kind  elsewhere,  and  calls  for  no 
special  comment.  In  the  upper  kindergarten  and  the 
lower  primary  rooms,  there  were  many  departments 
worthy  of  note.  The  work  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Burr,  soon  to  go  to  Brooklyn  to  take  charge 
of  the  training  of  kindergarten  teachers,  and  Miss  Sara  J. 
Walter,  who  has  charge  of  the  training  work  in  its  en- 
tirety. We  purpose  speaking  in  this  article,  of  only  a 
few  of  the  many  simple,  useful,  and  ingenious  methods. 

The  windows  in  February  are  filled  with  bottles,  jars, 
or  dishes  of  water,  in  which  are  placed  branches  of  horse 
chestnut,  willow,  maple  trees,  for  leaf,  hud,  and  blossom, 
and  apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  and  currant  hushes,  for 
buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit. 

OBSERVE,  DESCRIBE,  DRAW, 

is  the  motto  of  the  school,  and  the  little  folks  study  care- 
fully these  branches  and  their  unfolding,  and  also  the 
trees  as  they  leaf,  hud,  and  bloom  in  nature.  They  bring 
in  the  earliest  branches  that  show  signs  of  life.  The 
children  observe  with  great 


branch  upon  the  board  and  wi'ites  the  date  when  first  ob- 
served. This  drawing  and  record  are  left  through  the  sea- 
son, so  that  the  drawings  and  dates  make  a valuable 
record  of  the  leafing,  budding,  and  blooming  of  the  neigh- 
boring trees  and  shrubs. 

The  teacher  also  draws  these  in  a book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  and  taken  together  with  the  dates,  year  after 
year,  make  a valuable  book  of  reference. 

The  kindergarten  pupils  do  not  attempt  to  draw  these, 
but  the  teacher  pricks  them,  enlarged,  on  cardboard,  and 
the  child,  with  the  specimen  before  him,  selects  his 
own  silks  and  works  the  bi-anch,  nodes,  buds,  leaves,  cat- 
kins, etc.  This  is  the  beginning  of  industrial  art.  The 


child  observes  carefully,  selects  colors  discriminately, 
threads  and  uses  the  needle  skillfully,  learns  habits  of 
order,  neatness,  cleanliness,  etc.  No  description  can  give 
any  idea  of  the  educational  value  and  serviceahleness  of 
this  handiwork. 

We  scatter  through  this  article  fac  similes  of  the  draw- 
ings in  the  teacher’s  record  hook.  They  are  simply  re- 
duced in  size  in  order  to  economize  our  space.  These 
are  also  utilized  for  reading  lessons  by  means  of  charts. 
We  take  as  a sample  the  dandelion  chart.  The  earliest 
dandelion  plant  is  brought  to  the  class  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
bloom.  The  children  have  the  real  dandelion  to  study. 


The  teacher  also  draws  it  upon  the  board,  and  upon  the 
chart.  With  many  of  the  flowers  she  secures  a highly 
colored  sample  from  Vick's  Floral  Guide,  or  similar  ad- 
vertising work,  and  pastes  this  upon  the  chart.  The 
teacher  is  in  no  haste  to  complete  her  chart,  but  writes  in 
large,  bold  hand  whatever  they  learn,  and  this  is  the  read- 
ing lesson.  The  children  also  write  the  same  upon  their 
slates  as  a language  lesson. 

We  give  the  lesson  upon  the  dandelion  chart  entire. 
Remember  that  each  observation  was  made  by  the  chil- 
dren, was  freely  talked  over  by  them  before  it  was  written, 
and  was  then  read  naturally  and  fluently. 

The  dandelion  has  a long  root. 

The  dandelion  has  toothed  leaves. 

The  dandelion  has  a hollow  stem. 

The  dandelion  has  many  flowers  in  one. 

The  dandelion  has  many  caps. 

The  dandelion  has  many  crowns. 

The  dandelion  has  many  stamens. 
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The  dandelion  has  many  pistils. 

One  chart  is  devoted  to  the  apple  blossom. 

The  blossom  has  a green  cup. 

The  blossom  has  a pink  and  white  crown. 

The  blossom  has  pink  and  white  stamens. 

The  blossom  has  a white  pistil. 

There  is  a cherry  blossom  chart,  with  a picture  in  bud, 
one  in  bloom,  one  in  small  fruit,  one  in  ripe  fruit  (taken 
from  Vick's  Floral  Guide),  with  reading 
lessons. 

There  is  n poppy  chart,  etc.,  etc. 

One  chart  was  devoted  to  the  froy,  and 
one  to  the  fly.  There  was  a picture  of  a 
fly,  a picture  of  one  of  his  legs  enlarged, 
also  of  one  of  his  wings  enlarged. 

There  was  one  chart  devoted  to  the 
reading  lesson  of  the  frog,  one  to  the  fly, 
and  another  to  a combination  of  the  frog 
and  the  fly.  Remember  that  all  these  les- 
sons are  developed  by  the  children  from 
their  own  observations. 

In  the  same  way  they  study  the  growth 
of  corn,  and  other  seeds,  soaking  a sufficient 
number  of  kernels  to  be  handled  and  stud- 
Poplar,  Feb.  9.  children. 

With  the  same  thoroughness  they  study  the  birds. 
The  first  bird  seen  is  reported  to  the  teacher,  and  the  child 


Poplar,  March  12. 


Poplar,  May  9. 


seeing  it  tells  all  he  can  of  its  color,  song,  of  where  it 
was,  of  what  it  did.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  what  the 
bird  is,  the  teacher  draws  a figure  of  it  also  upon  the 
board,  with  the  date  of  its  first  appearance.  If  it  is  a 
tree  bird,  it  is  drawn  upon  a branch  ; If  it  is  a bird  whose 
nest  is  in  stables  or  under  eaves,  its  nest  is  drawn,  etc.  The 


woodpecker  Is  drawn  at  his  pecking  ; the  robin  is  upon 
the  ground. 


Corn,  Feb.  27. 


Corn,  March  4. 


THE  STUDY  OF  BIRDS. 

«HILDREN  love  the  study  of  birds,  but  they  rarely 
know  many  birds  intimately  without  some  direction 
from  parent  or  teacher.  It  is  important  in  many  ways 
that  the  children  be  early  taught  how,  when,  and  where 
to  study  the  birds  of  their  own  neighborhood.  We  have 
more  than  once  found  schools  in  wdiich  the  children  could 
tell  more  about  the  ostrich,  eagle,  and  other  birds  they 
never  saw  than  of  any  bird  of  their  own  country.  Not 
so  the  training  school  of  Oswego,  where  every  child  studies 
some  of  the  birds  each  year,  and  every  bird  of  the  neigh- 
borhood during  the  school  course.  They  are  early  taught 
to  keeji  their  eyes  open  to  observe  the  color,  shape,  pose, 
flight,  and  nests  of  the  birds ; to  train  their  ear  to  dis- 
criminate the  songs  of  birds ; to  know  when  they  come, 
what  they  do,  when  they  go ; to  know  the  birds  of  the 
early  morning,  of  the  early  day,  of  the  evening,  and  of 
the  night.  They  learn  to  draw  and  describe  freely  the 
birds  and  their  nests.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may 
seem,  even  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  do  it  readily. 
Appended  is  a list  of  the  birds  of  Oswego  and  vicinity, 
most  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  pupils  from  their 
own  observation : 


Fly- Catchers 

Kingbird 

Pine-Swallow 

Phebe  Bird 

Ground  Robin 

Sand-piper 

Bluebird 

Night-Hawk 

Meadow-Lark 

Indigo  Bird 

Yellow-Hammer 

Crow 

Ground  Bird 

Robin 

Bittern 

Bobolink 

Crow  Blackbird 

Duck 

Yellow-bird 

Cow  Bunting  * 

Crossbill 

Tanager 

Striped  Woodpecker 

Blue  Heron 

Shrike 

Starter 

Owl 

Blackbird 

Grossbeak 

Corn-Crake 

Bed  winged  Blackbird 

Swallow 

Blue  .Jay 

Woodpecker 

Run-around 

Grebe 

Oriole 

Martin 

Snipe 

Hawk 

Chipping  Sparrow 

Partridge. 
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THE  CIRCLE  IN  DRAWING. 

BY  D.  R.  AUGSBURG, 

State  Normal  School,  Kutztown,  I’a. 

true  way  of  learning  liow  to  draw  is  to  systemat- 
ic ically  train  the  hand  to  execute  correctly,  the  eye  to 
see  correctly,  and  the  brain  to  think  correctly.  This  is 
the  true  way,  and  the  one  that  will  prove  hy  far  the  most 
successful  in  the  end.  The  ultimate  end  of  drawing  is  to 
be  able  to  represent  Intelligently  what  the  eye  sees,  and 
to  reproduce  intelligently  what  the  mind  conceives.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  this  result  it  is  well,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested before  in  these  col- 
umns, to  study  drawing  along 
three  general  lines : (1)  Draw 
from  the  real  object  to  gain 
tlie  ability  to  reproduce  what 
the  eye  sees.  (2)  Copy  the 
drawings  of  good  artists  to 
gain  the  ability  to  reproduce 
what  the  eye  sees  in  the  best 
manner.  (3)  Study  methods 
to  gain  the  ability  to  repro- 
duce what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  mind 
conceives,  in  the  most  simple  and 
effective  way. 

Under  “ Object  Drawing,”  which 
appeared  in  the  March  number  of 
this  paper,  and  in  the  Journal  of 
Education  for  March  22,  is  given  a 
simide  method  to  show  how  to  begin 

training  the  hand,t  he  eye, 
and  the  mind,  and  how  to 
draw  a large  class  of  objects 
having  regular  outlines  or 
outlines  depending  on  ver- 
tical, horizontal,  and  re- 
ceding lines.  This  time  we 
will  give  a simple  method 
for  drawing  another  class 
of  objects  a little  more 
Fig.  3.  complicated,  yet  easily  un- 

derstood because  they  depend  on  a form  that  is  familiar, 
and  easily  made, — the  circle. 

Without  doubt  the  most 
difficult  part  of  drawing  to 
the  beginning  student,  and 
often  to  advanced  ones,  too, 
is  to  see  an  object  as  a whole, 

— as  a unit,  without  being 
confused  by  the  details,  and 
led  away  by  unimportant 
parts  from  that  which  is 
more  essential  By  this 
method  the  cirlce  takes  the  Fig.  4. 


place  of  the  general  form,  and  thus  relieves  the  student 
from  keeping  in  mind  the  whole  object,  and  allows  him 
to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  details.  Of  course 
the  method  is  limited  to  those  forms  which  are  in  whole 
or  in  part  circular,  or  that  may  be  made  to  take  the  form 


of  the  circle.  But  the  merit  does  not  lie  so  much  in  this 
as  in  the  encouragement  it  gives  to  look  for  simple  forms 
that  are  familiar,  among  strange  and  complicated  objects, 
to  look  for  the  general  shape  and  not  be  drawn  away  to 
the  subordinate  parts,  and  to  see  the  whole  as  a unit  rather 
than  a collection  of  details  without  definite  shape.  The 


method  is  also  valuable  for  its  suggestions  in  showing  how 
complicated  objects  may  be  made  simple,  and  in  encour- 
aging  originality  in  the  students. 

The  drawings  in  this  article  are  so  simple,  and  their 
scheme  of  construction  so  apparent,  that  little  or  no  ex- 
planation is  necessary.  The  basis  of  all  the  drawings  is 


the  circle.  Begin  each  drawing  by  making  a circle,  and 
to  this  add  the  various  parts  as  seen  in  the  original.  In 
Fig.  1 the  body  is  a circle,  and  the  head  is  a segment  ot 
a smaller  circle.  Eig.  2 is  composed  of  two  circles,  on 
inside  of  the  other,  and  Fig.  3 is  similar  to  it. 
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This  application  of  the  circle  is  almost  infinite  in  variety, 
and  may  be  made  of  great  importance  as  an  aid  in  draw- 


ing, and  as  a means  of  unifying  that  which  would  other- 
wise confuse  the  mind. 

The  square,  the  triangle,  the  ellipse,  and  other  familiar 
figures  may  be  utilized  in  the  same  way,  and  just  as 
extensively. 

Do  not  content  yourself  with  simply  copying  these 
drawings,  but  rather  let  them  be  the  means  of  leading 
you  to  search  for  similar  forms  in  nature,  and  encourage 
you  to  grasp  them  in  your  mind  as  one  unit,  however  com- 
plicated they  may  be. 


HOME  STUDY. 

BY  M.  T.  P. 

Of^HERE  can  be  no  more  interesting  and  instructive 
^ study  than  that  which  is  made  of  the  town  or  city  in 
which  the  school  exists.  The  study  is  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected, unfortunately,  giving  place  to  detailed  study  of 
foreign  countries  and  cities.  The  plea  is  doubtless  that 
lack  of  time  and  an  inflexible  program  prevent  consider- 
ation of  a topic  which  offers  every  inducement  for  ex- 
tended interest  and  genuine  pleasure  and  profit. 

Children  are  always  proud  of  their  town,  of  its  impor- 
tance, its  history,  its  name,  and  when  the  subject  is  opened 
to  them  for  research  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  their 
resources  for  securing  information  touching  the  vital  and 
obvious  conditions.  Parents  and  grandparents  will  be  en- 
listed in  the  scheme  and  will  eagerly  furnish  their  quota 
to  the  general  fund,  attics  will  be  ransacked  for  old  books, 
pamphlets,  records,  papers,  which  will  aid  in  disclosing 
the  story  of  the  town,  and  the  village  library  will  be  visited 
by  ardent  antiquarians,  youthful  but  promising,  in  search 
for  facts  pertaining  to  the  growth,  development,  and 
progress  of  the  village  in  which  they  reside.  Have  a map 
of  the  town  or  county  in  the  school.  This  map  can  be 
borrowed  of  some  family  and  carefully  preserved  to  be 
returned  after  it  has  served  its  purpose.  Doubtless  some 
one  will  present  a map  to  the  school.  Encourage  the 
scholars  to  draw  maps  of  the  town.  Indicating  the  prin 
cipal  street,  hills,  mountains  adjoining,  and  bodies  of 
water.  In  this  connection  a museum  can  be  started,  which 
shall  contain  specimens  of  the  products  of  the  town 
or  county.  Specimens  of  all  the  minerals,  insects,  and 


flowers,  may  be  arranged  and  labeled  and  placed  on 
shelves  or  in  a case. 

We  present  a map,  and  a molding-board  map  of  the 
Quincy  School  district,  Quincy,  Mass.,  as  made  by  the 
pupils  of  that  school  when  Alex.  E.  Frye  was  principal. 
Mr.  Frye  devotes  ten  pages  of  his  Gtocjraijliy  with  Sand- 
Modeling  to  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  pupils 
paced,  bounded,  mapped,  and  molded  the  district.  Such 
an  exercise  will  be  found  to  introduce  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy intelligently. 


A few  of  the  topics  which  the  teacher  may  offer  for 
consideration  and  report  on,  are  given  ; others  will  suggest 
themselves  as  the  study  advances : 


Name. 

First  settlers. 
Nationality. 

Reasons  for  settling. 
Natural  advantages. 
Indians. 

Troubles  with  Indians. 
Date  of  first  settlement. 


Town  library. 

Name  of  first  street  laid  out. 
Noted  trees. 

Benefactors  of  the  town. 
Population  after  fifty  years  of 
growth. 

Present  population. 

Names  of  mountains,  heights,  etc. 
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Date  of  first  permanent  settlement. 
First  families. 

Farmers,  etc. 

First  church  built. 

Other  churches. 

F’irst  schoolhouse  built. 

First  teacher,  and  course  of 
study. 

First  manufacturing  business  set 
up. 

Other  manufacturing  business 
set  up. 

Stage  lines. 

Turnpikes. 

First  railroad  built  into  the  town. 
Town  hall. 


Reasons  for  the  various  manu- 
facturing interests  in  the  town. 

First  postmaster. 

Present  postmaster. 

First  selectmen. 

Present  selectmen  or  mayor. 

Area, — square  miles,  acres. 

Date  of  incorporation  as  town  or 
city. 

Noted  preachers  of  the  town. 

Noted  lawyers  of  the  town. 

Noted  doctors  of  the  town. 

Record  of  great  occurrences  in 
the  town,  as  fires,  severe 
storms,  etc. 


TWENTY  JACK-KNIVES. 

BY  LOULS  B.  WILSON,  DES  MOINES,  lA. 

l^INE  girls  and  eleven  boys,  mostly  German  miners’ 
children,  in  the  fifth  school  year  constitute  the  class. 
Early  in  the  fall  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  them  do 
some  carving,  or  “ whittling,”  at  home  ; but  knives  were 
scarce  and  always  dull,  and  the  work  failed  for  lack  of 
tools.  The  children  could  not  go  to  the  extra  expense, 
and  schoolboards  usually  are  not  expected  to  favor  such 
plans.  Still  the  need  was  felt  of  some  hand-training  aside 
from  drawing  and  clay-modeling,  and  of  the  brain-quick- 
ening power  of  tools.  So  with  the  teacher’s  purse  were 
bought 

20  single-bladed,  iron-handled  jack-knives,  $3.33 


1 small  whetstone, -50 

20  rulers,  .2.5 

1 small  saw,  - . - - - .50 

10  sheets  of  sandpaper,  1 and  00,  - - .15 

20  toy  pans  for  glue,  ....  .10 

1 bottle  of  glue, -15 

1 case  of  court-plaster,  - - - - .10 


$5.08 

A piece  of  heavy  cloth  furnished  the  back,  and  half  a 
yard  of  heavy  elastic  the  strips  for  a knife-case  like  this : 
(See  Fig.  1.) 


Fig.  1. 

The  dry-goods  stores  donated  twenty  cardboard  boxes. 


about  .3  X 14  X 18  inches,  and  these,  each  labeled  with  a 
child’s  name  and  number,  hold  the  other  materials  and 
also  all  cuttings.  The  covers  are  convenient  trays  for 
shavings. 


The  parents  gave  their  consent  for  the  children  to  stay 
half  an  hour  after  school  two  evenings  a week  ; and  so,  in 
a very  humble  way,  certainly,  but  with  willing  hands  and 
sharp  knives  we  attacked  the  empty  crayon  boxes  of  the 
building  with  a determination  to  cut  or  split. 

The  first  encounter  was  a 
bloody  one,  and  the  surgeon 
member  of  the  class  was  kept 
busy  with  her  scissors  and 
court-plaster ; but  no  tears 
were  shed,  and  considerable 
bravery  was  manifested  over 
the  cuts  of  inexperience. 
Knives  were  held  in  every 
conceivable  position  under 
the  sun.  They  were  used 
to  bore,  scrape,  gouge,  chop, 
and  saw  until  a little  talking  and  showing  proved  that 
they  were  made  for  cutting.  One  girl  was  found  polish- 
ing her  wood  with 
the  smooth  side  of 
her  sandpaper  be- 
cause she  “didn’t 
know  both  sides 
were  not  alike.” 

After  one  prelim- 
inary lesson  we 
made  our  first  at- 
tempt at  cutting  to 
a pattern.  The  first 
evening  these  were 
cut  from  the  ends 
of  crayon  boxes,  and 
then  polished.  (See 
Fig.  2.) 

At  the  next  lesson 
this ; (See  Fig.  3.) 

And  at  the  third, 
this,  from  the  sides 
of  the  boxes  : (See 
Fig.  4.) 

At  the  fourth  les- 
son these  were  fitted 
and  glued  together.  Plung  up  by  two  tacks  in  the  back 
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they  make  pretty  and  serviceable  match-safes.  (See  Fig.  5.) 

In  so  short  a time 
no  generalization 
could  be  made,  but 
here  are  some  of 
the  facts  noted  : At- 
tendance on  the 
day’s  lessons  is 
given  as  perfect. 
Children  are  off 
their  guard,  and 
their  common  sense 
power  is  readily 
gauged.  The  best 
piece  of  work  is  by 
a boy,  also  the  poor- 
est piece ; but  the 
bulk  of  the  good 
work  is  by  girls. 

Though  nearly 
all  old  wounds  were 
healed  and  few  new 
ones  made,  yet  one 
little  black  - eyed 
miss,  as  she  deftly 

spread  the  glue  with  a toothpick  on  the  edge  of  her  last 
board,  remarked,  “ Let’s  sell  these  to  buy  court-plaster.” 
We  are  still  cutting.  More  anon. 


age  rapidity.  It  is  a severe  test.  Read  more  slowly,  and 
then  quicken  after  they  have  acquired  power. 

2.  To  make  a short  mark  for  every  word  and  count  the 
marks  afterward.  Even  this  is  by  no  means  easy.  When 
they  have  acquired  this  skill,  try  them  with  making  a 
mark  for  each  word,  crossing  each  four  words  to  make  it 
five,  drawing  a double  line  through  the  last  of  each  five 
of  five  fives. 


A BOSTON  COMPOSITION. 

E give  a fac-shnile  of  a comjDosition  written  by  a 
Boston  boy  a few  days  since.  The  penmanship 
speaks  well  for  the  lad,  but  the  thought,  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, and  arrangement  will  encourage  many  a disheart- 
ened teacher  in  less  favored  communities. 


IN  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


AME  the  part  or  parts  of  the  body  that  answer  to 
the  following  description : 


1.  Two  lids. 

2.  Two  caps. 

3.  Two  musical  instruments. 

4.  Two  standards  of  measure. 

5.  Twenty  things  of  which  a carpenter  uses  thousands. 

6.  Two  lofty  tropical  trees. 

7.  Two  playful  animals. 

8.  A great  number  of  whips  without  handles. 

9.  Weapons  of  warfare. 

10.  A large  number  of  weathercocks. 

11.  A traveler’s  companion. 

12.  Two  fine  buildings. 

13.  A king’s  pride. 

14.  Parts  of  a carpenter’s  tool. 


A CAPITAL  TEST  OF  ATTENTION. 

tEAD  to  the  class  a page  of  something  interesting, 
and  test  their  power  of  attention  by  requesting  them  : 
1.  To  count  the  words  read,  as  you  read,  without  any 
aid.  Few  if  any  will  count  correctly.  Read  with  aver- 


RAPID  ADDING. 

fOR  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  adding,  read  a series  of 
numbers  below  10  very  quickly,  and  have  the  pupils 
write  the  new  sum  each  time,  the  teacher  not  answering  any 
question.  For  example  the  teacher  would  say : ^ 

Add  5,  6,  7,  3,  8,  9,  4,  6,  7,  9,  2,  7,  8.  And  tliey 
would  merely  write  answers  as  indicated  in  the  2^ 
vertical  column.  They  would  never  see  the  prob- 
lem  added.  This  combines  mental  and  slate  woi  k riJj 
admirably.  Try  it,  and  the  result  will  surpi  ise 
you.  HI 


Use,  but  do  not  abuse  textbooks. 

Lessons  on  color  can  hardly  come  too  early. 
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Music  Department. 


STANDARDS  OF  CRITICISM  IN  SCHOOL  MUSIC. 

BY  W.  S.  TILDEN. 

r will  be  a good  day  for  school  music  when  the  standards 
X by  w hich  to  judge  of  sound  progress  are  well  understood 
and  defined.  We  cannot  depend  on  the  standards  pro- 
posed by  the  whims  of  any  musical  or  semi  mu'-ical  person 
in  the  community;  a broad  view,  as  well  as  special  train- 
ing and  experience,  is  needed  in  order  to  form  correct 
judgment.  Without  this,  one  minor  detail  or  phase  of 
instruction  is  em2)hasized  to  day  as  all-important, — an- 
other to-morrow. 

Then  again,  the  pretty  manipulation  of  a class  in  the 
singing  lesson  does  not  even  prove  that  the  lesson  itself 
is  worth  teaching,  however  captivating  the  performance. 
The  pupils  are  at  an  interesting  age,  and  we  regard  them 
as  a perennial  wonder  though  we  have  heard  them  do  the 
same  thing  a hundred  times  before.  A teacher,  too, 
becomes  much  interested  in  a mode  of  presentation  and  in 
himself  as  the  author  of  it;  if  he  has  somewhat  of  the 
showman’s  temperament, — making  a very  little  pass  for 
a great  deal,— the  pleased  listener,  dazzled  by  the  display, 
is  apt  to  render  a verdict  of  remarkable  progress. 

The  father  of  American  school  music  was  wont  to  say 
that  the  “ pupils  are  to  be  made  more  cheerful,  happy, 
kind,  and  studious  by  the  singing  exercise  ; these  are  the 
results  music  was  designed  to  secure.”  This  beneficial, 
influence  may  be  secured  to  some  extent  by  careful  sing- 
ing wlrether  notation  is  taught  or  not.  Note  reading  is 
not  the  greatest  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  masses 
of  children  learning  to  sing;  a poor  teacher  can  much 
better  teach  note  reading  than  actual  singing. 

A right  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  children  toward  the 
singing  is  first  of  all  important ; enjoyableness  is  a prime 
element  of  success.  But  it  must  be  musical  enjoyableness, 
and  not  merely  a coarse  overflow  of  animal  spirits,  called 
“enthusiasm”  by  those  who  would  be  just  as  well 
pleased  with  any  sort  of  rhythmical  uproariousness.  A 
certain  committee  man  had  his  own  standard  in  regard  to 
This  feature  of  the  singing.  The  teacher  had  been  labor- 
ing for  some  time  with  a class  of  rough  boys  to  induce 
them  to  use  their  voices  in  a somewhat  more  smooth  and 
musical  way ; and  one  day,  while  engaged  in  this  benign 
but  difficult  work,  said  official  entered.  After  listening  a 
few  moments  he  exclaimed : “ The  children  don’t  sing 
here  as  the  boys  at  the  Reform  School  do ; there  every 
single  one  sings  just  as  loud  as  he  can.  Let  out  your 
voices!  You  know  how  people  holler ‘fire’ ! “Now,boys,” 
said  he,  addressing  them,  “all  of  you  holler  fire!  ’ 
Straightway  the  fifty  boys  set  up  a yell  which  was  enough 
to  deafen  ordinary  ears,  and  set  every  sonorous  thing 
in  the  room  to  ringing.  “ There,”  he  remarked,  “ that 
is  the  way  to  1st  your  voices  out.” 


In  schools  where  little  time  can  be  devoted  to  singing 
it  is  often  nece.ssary  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  song  without  attending  to 
notation,  just  as  “ a child  may  listen  to,  enjoy,  and  appre- 
ciate the  reading  of  much  literature  that  he  cannot  as  yet 
read  for  him;elf.”  But  in  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  do 
more  than  this,  either  by  the  analysis  of  the  songs  sung 
or  by  attending  to  music  in  its  written  forms.  Very  fre- 
quently, however,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the  power  to 
sing  some  little  thing  from  the  notes  takes  precedence  of 
everything  else. 

Where  music,  however,  is  a regular  branch  of  study  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  sing,  to  think  about  the  things  sung, 
to  read  notes,  and  to  know  various  matters  of  musical 
theory.  In  such  schools  written  examinations,  though 
taking  much  time,  are  frequently  useful.  They  show 
knowledge  of  theory,  and  something  in  the  matter  of 
notation,  though  not  much  in  the  way  of  facility  in  read- 
ing, and  nothing  as  to  singing  ability.  On  the  other 
hand,  performance  of  music  under  the  teacher’s  director- 
ship shows  singing  power  and  much  in  regard  to  cor- 
rect instruction  or  its  reverse  ; but  it  tells  us  little  about 
reading  or  theory  except  as  we  infer  that  the  previous 
study  of  these  may  have  aided  the  accuracy  of  the  singing. 

Tests  in  singing  at  sight  are  sometimes  conducted  in  a 
partial  or  hobbyish  way  instead  of  with  a well-rounded 
estimate  of  what  should  be  accomplished  in  such  a test. 
A class  was  once  examined  in  this  fashion : A tune  in 
regular  form,  written  for  the  occasion,  was  placed  upon 
the  board  ; the  examiner  took  the  stick,  and  pointed  to  a 
note  here  and  a note  there  to  see  if  the  children  could 
strike  the  right  sounds,  one  by  one,  in  a disconnected 
way.  This  was  done,  and  the  test  was  ended.  Nothing 
was  shown  as  to  the  melodic  construction,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  in  the  reading  of  language,  even,  the  difficulty 
is  often  not  so  much  in  the  single  words  as  in  the  combi- 
nation to  get  the  sense.  Nothing  was  shown  as  to  the 
various  durations  with  accent  which  form  the  rhythmic 
construction,  just  as  much  a part  of  the  tune  as  the  rise 
and  fall  in  pitch,— and  nothing  as  to  the  grasp  of  the  tune 
as  a whole,  or  the  application  of  words.  It  would  puzzle 
a Harvard  professor  to  pronounce  his  own  name  spelled 
backwards.  What  of  it  ? 

The  importance  of  these  suggestions  will  be  seen  if  we 
reflect  that  the  tests  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  progress 
will  be  determined  by  our  notions  of  what  a sound  course 
in  school  music  should  contain,  and  of  the  order  in  which 
its  different  parts  should  be  presented.  Furthermore,  the 
teacher’s  conception  of  what  forms  a proper  test  of  prog- 
ress will  color  all  his  teaching  ; either  consciously  or  un- 
consciously he  shapes  his  efforts  to  meet  the  supposed 
requirements. 

As  is  the  standard  of  excellence  so  he  the  tests  ; as  are 
the  tests  so  will  he  the  teaching. 


Music  is  as  important  a branch  of  study  as  can  be 
taught  in  the  school. 
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f Afaestoso. 


THE  CRY  OF  POLAND. 

Written  for  “ Tlie  American  Teacher”  by  N.  Lincoln 


1.  God  ! scorch’d  by  bat  -tie  fires,  we  stand  Be  - fore  Tliee  on  Tliy  throne  of  snows. 


r 

O F a-ther ! 


ISSeIeeI 


FE=E=EE 


lilii 


B: 


=g= 


But  Fa  - tlier, 


this  si  - lent,  si  - lent  land.  We  seek  no  ref- uge  nor  re-  pose;  We  ask,  and 


9 9 ” • *r- 


shall  not  ask  in  vain,- 


Give  us,  give  us,  give  us,  give  us  our  her  - it  - age  a - gain. 


-St2Z=k-lZ 


Eli 


3-. 


m «_• 


ritarri. 


3 ’Twas  for  Thy  cause  we  once  were  strong, — 
Thou  wilt  not  doom  that  cause  to  death  ; 

O God  ! our  struggle  has  been  long, — 

Thou  wilt  not  quench  our  glimmering  faith; 
Thou  hear’st  the  murmurs  of  our  pain, — 

Give  us  our  heritage  again. 
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ling  with  the  results  of 
be  unsatisfactory. 


play  and  the  writing  must,  perforce, 
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The  American  Teacher  nepe?'  appears  in  Juhj  nor 
in  August.  It  tvill  he  at  its  best,  with  many  improve- 
ments, in  September. 


Keep  good  natured. 


The  question  is  usually  put  to  a boy  or  girl,  “ How  do 
you  like  your  teacher  ? ” That’s  the  wrong  way.  It 
should  be,  “How  does  your  teacher  like  you?”  or, 
“ AVhat  does  your  teacher  think  of  you  ? ” 

Language  lessons  are  in  greater  danger  of  getting  in 
the  “ruts”  than  any  others  just  now,  hence  the  value  of 
the  article  by  “ M.  T.  P.”  on  the  first  page  of  our  sujiple- 
ment  this  month,  and  similar  “ lessons  ” from  the  same 
pen  in  recent  numbers. 

The  teacher  who  succeeds  in  inspiring  a universal 
schoolroom  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  who  can  lead 
the  pupils  to  consider  uniformly  how  not  to  annoy  others, 
is  doing  more  for  himself,  the  school,  and  the  individual 
pupil  than  by  a life-time  of  scolding  and  punishing  for 
disobedience. 

For  ten  months  in  the  year  you  have  been  doing  what 
you  had  to  do,  for  two  months  do  as  you  want  to  do. 
Read,  study,  travel,  rest,  everything,  as  your  inclination 
prompts,  harnessing  your  judgment  with  your  fancy. 
Genuine  rest  will  come  from  a harmonious  environment 
and  a contented  mind. 

If  you  have  an  exhibition  and  graduation  day  for  youi 
first  class,  do  not  fail  to  give  those  that  remain  in  the 
lower  class  a taste  of  the  delights  of  being  on  exhibition. 
Arrange  a public  day,  when  the  parents  are  invited 
to  hear  the  recitations  and  inspect  the  school.  Let  the 
w’ork  be  done  entirely  by  those  that  are  to  remain  in  the 
school  or  who  do  not  graduate.  It  will  be  a novelty,  will 
please  both  parents  and  children,  bring  credit  to  yourself, 
and  be  a simple  act  of  justice  to  those  who  have  labored 
throughout  the  year  as  faithfully  as  those  who  graduate. 


Be  polite,  and  teach  and  inspire  your  pupils  to  be  cour- 
teous. 

Make  the  most  of  your  oppoi'tunities  to  teach  about 
plants  these  beautiful  days. 

Birds  are  an  attractive  and  valuable  study  for  children, 
but  much  care  is  needed  in  cautioning  boys  against 
cruelty. 

The  personal  adaptation  of  the  teacher  to  the  jmpil 
needs  the  emphasis  that  Supt.  Charles  Jacobus  has  given 
it  on  our  first  page. 

Be  loyal  to  your  principal,  superintendent,  and  school 
committee, — if  you  can.  It  is  right,  and  it  is  certainly 
politic,  but  it  is  a severe  strain  sometimes. 

See  to  it  that  the  bright  sunlight  of  these  June  days  is 
regulated  so  as  not  to  injure  the  eyes  of  your  scholars. 
Temper  the  light  with  curtains  and  blinds. 

Don’t  have  the  writing  lesson  directly  after  the  recess 
or  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The  muscles  are  tremb- 


Radestock says  that  more  men  are  made  not  only  bad 
but  ignorant  by  education  than  by  nature.  This  extreme 
position  will  shock  many  of  our  readers,  and  yet  none 
know  better  than  teachers  how  easy  It  is  for  errors  In 
teaching  and  school  management  to  misdirect  a child’s 
habits  and  tendencies  so  as  to  make  him  ignorant  of 
many  things  he  else  might  have  learned.  We  do  not 
think  the  cases  numerous,  but  one  is  too  many,  and  we 
fear  many  teachers  have  more  than  one  case  to  answer 
for  per  year.  The  responsibility  is  great. 

Von  Raumer  makes  a good  study  of  the  psycholog- 
ical distinction  between  those  pupils  who  have  a compar- 
atively equal  liking  for  all  studies,  and  those  who  have  a 
distinct  predilection  for  certain  subjects.  Each  class  of 
mind  has  its  place  in  the  world,  and  the  one  may  be  as  suc- 
cessful and  serviceable  as  the  other,  but  they  are  nowise 
alike.  The  former  cannot  take  hold  of  anything  as  vigor- 
ously and  as  intensely  as  the  other,  though  he  may  adapt 
himself  to  the  necessities  of  life  and  activity  more  readily 
and  skillfully. 
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Are  you  finishing  your  school  year  with  that  “ very 
worst  boy”  in  your  class,  still  in  a degenerate  state  ? Are 
you  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  your  year’s 
work  with  him  ? Have  you  done  as  you  intended  doing, 
and  did  you  intend  doing  anything  with  him  other  than 
tolerating  him  ? Are  you  willing  to  have  this  boy’s  next 
teacher  judge  of  your  humanizing  influence  by  ■'his  de- 
portment? As  between  yourself  and  your  conscience, 
are  you  glad  of  what  you  have  done  and  thoroughly  satis- 
fied with  your  work  ? Can  you  look  on  it  as  exemplified 
in  him  and  say  “ It  Is  good  ” ? 

This  is  the  last  month  of  this  school  year,  and  the  last 
opportunity  for  many  boys  and  girls  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  a school  teacher.  It  is  worth  while  for  the 
true  teacher  to  realize  her  position  and  possibilities  at  this 
time,  and  to  be  willing  to  take  a little  time  from  the  cram 
of  examination  to  sow  some  seeds  in  the  minds  of  her  pu- 
pils for  manliness,  womanliness,  scorn  of  falsehood,  love 
of  truth,  honor  for  parents,  faithfulness  to  duty,  respect 
for  others’  opinions,  love  of  country,  and  fear  of  God. 
Be  for  a time  enfamille  with  your  class,  and  send  it  forth 
Instructed  in  some  things  beside  those  found  in  your  iron- 
clad curriculum. 


SPIRIT  OF  CRITICISM. 

§E  very  careful  of  your  spirit  of  ci’iticism.  It  demor- 
alizes any  man  or  woman  living.  It  sours,  curdles, 
rumples,  ruins  the  disposition  of  any  person  to  find  fault. 
It  permanently  injures  no  one  but  the  fault-finder.  As  soon 
as  a person  Is  known  as  a chronic  grumbler  he  cannot 
harm  any  one  by  his  criticism,  and  his  praise  is  not  worth 
the  having.  The  worst  of  It  is  that  the  growler  comes  to 
think  he  is  smart.  The  serpent  is  never  beautiful  though 
the  coloring  elsewhere  might  be  exquisite.  Only  the 
snake  has  an  eye  for  the  beauty  of  the  snake,  so  the  sar- 
casm and  brilliancy  to  which  envy  and  jealousy  give  rise, 
and  the  peculiar  smartness  upon  which  a soured,  envious, 
or  jealous  writer  or  speaker  prides  himself  are  never 
witty  or  wise,  though  the  same  expression  with  a different 
spirit  might  make  them  so.  Only  the  serpent  species  of 
humanity  enjoys  the  poison  of  the  reptile.  Teachers,  ed- 
ucational lecturers  and  writers,  moulders  of  this  plastic 
age  of  American  life,  may  well  leave  all  rhetorical  beau- 
ties of  the  reptilian  order  to  the  politician  and  theologian. 


PARENTAL  LOYALTY. 

E must  secure  from  the  parents  uniform  loyalty  to 
the  school.  This  is  usually  easy,  but  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  the  more  indispensable.  Such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  American  society,  and  such  the  intricacy  of  home, 
society,  and  school  life  that  the  permanency  and  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  depends  largely  upon  parental  loyalty. 


Such  is  the  peculiarity  of  school  discipline  that  parental 
disloyalty  to  the  teacher,  the  school,  or  the  system,  without 
specially  aggravating  cause,  is  almost  treasonable,  because 
of  the  insidious  mischief  that  may  be  wrought.  The 
teacher  is  too  busy  to  do  much  by  way  of  personal  visita- 
tion to  the  homes,  but  when  there  are  evidences  of  dis- 
loyalty in  the  community,  there  is  no  use  to  which  out-of- 
school  time  can  be  put  to  better  advantage  than  in  know- 
ing the  parents  favorably.  If  children  hear  disloyal  sen- 
timents expressed  regarding  the  teacher  or  the  school  at 
home,  there  will  be  little  comfort  or  success  for  the 
teacher. 


OUR  PRIZES. 

J^^HE  May  prize  proved  too  easy,  and  we  had  in  justice 
^ to  all  concerned  to  give  nine  prizes  in  place  of  five. 
It  Is  also  unsatisfactory  to  have  the  prize  depend  upon  the 
promptness  of  reception.  In  the  case  of  the  June  prize, 
therefore,  we  have  chosen  something  quite  different.  One 
prize  at  leg,st  will  go  to  a teacher,  one  to  a pupil,  one  to  a 
very  young  pupil.  The  date  is  set  ahead  so  that  there 
will  be  time  enough  for  all  to  do  their  best.  Remember 
that  we  must  receive  the  answers  by  July  10. 

The  responses  to  the  April  prize  were  highly  gratifying, 
and  those  for  the  May  prize  are  coming  in  much  more 
abundantly.  We  had  thought  it  more  difficult,  but  it 
proves  to  have  been  much  easier.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
how  much  more  directly  some  will  reach  the  goal  than 
others.  The  most  interesting  report  that  has  come  to  us 
is  from  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  where 
the  blind  children  made  all  the  ti-ansformations  of  words. 
Annie  Billings,  Norwich,  Conn.,  A.  E.  Melendy,  Sterling, 
Lillian  Ecker,  Washington,  Pa.  ; class  in  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston ; Ira  W.  Houghton, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  were  the  five  to  win  the  prizes.  Four  of 
them  chose  Barrows’s  Acts  and  Anecdotes  of  Authors, 
while  the  fifth  chose  Southwick’s  Quizzism  and  Key. 
Belle  Slewey,  Romeo,  Wis.  ; Joe  Lemont,  Richmond,  Me. ; 
Florence  James,  Sharon,  Pa. ; Mary  Johnston,  Lost 
Nation,  Iowa ; Grace  L.  Peakes,  Boston,  are  awarded 
special  prizes,  three  choosing  and  Anecdotes  and  the 
other  Quizzism  and  Key. 


We  -prhit  the  Index  to  the  Amekicax  Teacher /or 
1887-88,  with  title  page,  independently,  so  as  not  to 
take  valuable  space  from  the  reading  portion  o/The 
Teacher,  and  will  send  it  gratuitously  to  all  subscribers 
who  will  send  their  address  on  a posted  card  asking 
for  it. 


Do  yourself  and  us  good  service  this  summer  by 
acting  as  an  agent.  It  will  pay  you  well,  and  give  us 
a larger  audience. 
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Foi]  FpAY  /FTEfOO!(. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 


liY  MISS  O.  I!.  I’EKCIVAI,. 

(Require-menti : Seven  qlr!s,  a Jiaseoek  or  thick 
cushion,  b rxee  filled  with  daisies,  butter- 
caps,  and  f/rasses;  the  boxes  armnrjed  to 
form  a mound  or  border  of  the  flowers  ) 

Fortune  Teller. — 

Well,  girls,  vacation  has  come  at  last. 

And  our  school  work’s  a thing  of  tlie  past. 
What  shall  we  do  through  our  holiday  ? 

Try  to  be  useful,  or  spend  it  in  play  ? 

Other  six  girls. — 

Oh,  let  us  have  fun,— nothing  but  fun  ! 

Of  work  and  lessons  we’ll  have  none. 

F,rst  Girl.— 

I’ll  lie  in  a hammock  all  day  long. 

And  my  voice  shall  mockthe  wild  bird’s  song. 

Second  Girl. 

I’ll  watch  the  clouds  in  the  soft  blue  sky, 
For  I’ll  be  an  artist  by  and  by. 

Third  Girl.— 

And  I shall  read  stories  every  day, — 

That’s  more  fun  than  to  paint  or  play. 

Fowth  Girl. — 

I shall  care  for  my  little  brother. 

For  I must  help  my  own  dear  mother. 

F^fth  Girl.— 

And  I’m  going  to  help  my  mamma,  too; 

I’ll  try  to  be  cheerful,  and  kind,  and  true. 

Sixth  Girl. — 

We’re  growing  so  fast  we  ought  to  gain 
Each  day,  one  step  toward  onr  life’s  great 
aim. 

Other  Girls. — 

Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  mean  to  attain 
When  we’ve  grown  up,  great  fortune  and 
fame. 

But  while  we  are  little  let’s  have  fun. 
Leaving  all  work  for  the  days  to  come. 

Fortune  Teller. — 

But  will  it  be  right  to  waste  each  day 
In  idle  dreams  and  in  useless  play  ? 

We  mean  to  grace  our  womanhood 
By  lives  unselfish,  noble,  and  good. 

Isn’t  it  time  we  should  all  begin 
Over  our  faults  the  victory  to  win  ? 

Present  life  will  the  future  foretell ; 

Our  daily  acts  will  our  fortunes  tell. 

First  Girl  (enthusiastically). — 

Oh,  girls,  let  us  each  our  fortune  tell. 

With  daisy  white  and  buttercup  bell! 

All  (stepping  up  to  the  flowers  and  picking 
each  kind,  soy  in  chorus)  — 

Daisies!  Buttercups!  Beautiful  flowers! 

You  can  tell  fortunes.  What  shall  be  ours  ? 

Second  Girl  (stepiping  apart  from  others). — 
Who’ll  read  the  petals  of  gold  and  white 
That  bring  the  dim  future  to  our  sight  ? 

(After  an  instands  hesitation,  and  looking  at 
one  another,  all,  except  the  Fortune  Teller, 
say  in  chorus.)  — 

Nell!  Nell  shall  be  Gypsy  Queen  to-day. 
Tell  our  fortunes;  don’t  shake  your  head, 
nay. 

(Then  all  stepping  to  the  flowers,  they  begin 
winding  a wreath,  which  may  after  a little 
he  exchanged  for  a completed  wreath  hidden 
behind  the.  flowers.  During  the  making  of 
the  wreath  they  say  slowly  in  chorus)  — 


We’ll  crown  our  Queen,  and  our  fingers  fleet 
Will  weave  a wreath  of  these  flowers  so  sweet. 
Igery,  ogery,  oger,  ee, 

Daisies,  your  eyes  must  help  her  to  see  ; 
Dear  little  Buttercups,  you  must  tell 
All  that  you  know  to  our  dear  (^ueen  Nell. 

Third  Girl.- 

Eich  flower  will  whisper  some  mystic  word 
That  only  by  Nellie’s  ear  is  heard. 

Fourth  Girl. — 

Nell’s  eyes  in  each  flower  the  life  shall  see 
Of  the  one  who  waits  on  bended  knee. 

AH.- 

But  let  it  be  fun, — nothing  but  fun  ! 

For  of  serious  things  we’ll  have  none. 

Fifth  Girl  (taking  the  wreath). — 
Buttercups  golden  and  daisies  white 
Could  only  tell  of  a future  bright. 

Sixth  Gill  (placing  wreath  on  Queen’s 
head). — 

So,  beautiful  Queen,  our  future  show; 

Your  humble  subjects  are  bending  low. 
(This  is  said  as  they  all  form  a semi-circF 
and  bow  law  while  the  wreath  is  being 
placed  on  the  Queen’s  head.) 

AIL— 

Now  we’re  ready.  Fair  Queen,  to  begin. 
Daisies!  Buttercups!  merrily  sing! 

First  Girl  (kneeling  on  a hassock  at  the 
Queen’s  .fleet,  and  handing  her  flowers  to 
the  Fortune  Teller). — 

First  to  come.  Fairy  Queen,  please  to  say 
A famous  singer  i’ll  be  some  day. 

(The  Fortune  Teller  takes  the  flowers  and 
rings  them  by  her  ear,  listening  as  she  re- 
peats slow  the  first  two  lines,  and  then 
holds  a buttercup  under  the  chin.) 

Daisy,  Buttercup,  come  to  my  aid. 

Hubery,  hibery,  hober,  hade. 

You  love  butter,  but  more  you  love  ease ; 
You  shall  travel  far  over  the  seas. 

Hubery,  hibery,  hober,  hue. 

You’ll  have  a husband  both  gallant  and 
true. 

Hubery,  hibery,  hober,  hitch. 

With  plenty  of  money  you’ll  be  rich. 

Second  Girl. — 

That’s  just  splendid!  Now  tell  me  mine. 
As  so  humbly  I bow  at  your  shrine. 

Fortune  Teller. 

Daisy,  Buttercup,  whisper  it  low. 

So  sweetly,  softly,  sadly,  and  slow. 

Butter  you  love  not,  nor  love  the  boy 
Who  finds  in  your  smile  his  truest  j >y. 
Darkly,  dismally,  dimly  I see 
An  old-maid  teacher  you’ll  surely  be. 

But  cheery,  merry  without  annoy. 

The  life  is  full  of  sunshine  and  joy. 

Third  Girl- 

That  is  not  bad,  and  I long  to  know 
What  my  gold  and  white  flowers  can  show. 

Fortune  Teller. — 

Daisy,  Buttercup,  what  do  you  say  ? 
Hippity,  hoppity,  happy  day! 

You  love  butter,  and  how  you  love  gold! 

A husband  you’ll  have  both  rich  and  old. 
Dickery,  dockery,  oh  dear  me  ! 

The  boy  you  loved  has  gone  to  sea. 

But  hippity  hop,  oh  happy  day! 

He’s  back,  to  fiud  you  a widow  gay. 

Fourth  Girl. — 

Oh,  what  nonsense ! now  when  you  tell  mine. 
Say  in  the  home-circle  I’m  to  shine. 


Fortune  Teller. — 

Daisy,  Buttercup,  (ell  me  true. 

What  shall  (his  little  maiden  do 
Hubery,  hibery,  hober,  bite, 

Loves  not  hutter,  but  stories  shall  write, 
Busily,  brightly,  my  honey-bee. 

Great  fame  and  wealth  and  joy  you  shall  see. 
Hubery,  hibery,  hober  bite, 

A lovely  home  and  your  heart’s  delight. 
Fifth  Girl- 

Here,  dearest  (iueen,  are  the  flowers  1 bring. 
Pray  what  do  their  pretty  petals  sing  ? 

Fortune  Tiller.— 

Daisy,  Buttercup,  surely  you’ll  tell 
That  for  this  dainty  maiden  all  will  be  well. 
Butter!  Not  much,  nor  money  at  all. 

You  list  to  the  heathen’s  plaintive  call. 

“ Come  over!  Help  us!”  they  seem  to  say. 
So  you  leave  us  and  go  far  away. 

Lonely!  Oh,  no;  for  angels  come  down 
To  help  gather  the  stars  for  your  crown. 

Sixth  Girl. 

Now,  last  of  all  I come,  dearest  Queen. 

Are  there  sheaves  in  life  for  me  to  glean  ? 

Fortune  Teller. — 

Daisy,  Buttercup,  once  more  bestow 
Your  smiles  on  a maiden  bending  low. 
Daisy!  Buttercup!  What’s  this  you  tell? 
She  loves  butter,  and  money  as  well. 

But  she  loves  learning  of  all  things  best ; 
Loves  poetry  and  history  and  all  the  rest. 
She’ll  dream  in  Latin  and  snore  in  Greek! 
Just  fifty  languages  she  shall  speak! 

All  the  others. 

And  now,  dear  Queen  Nellie,  you  must 
know 

What  gifts  the  flowers  on  you  bestow. 

(Then  ringing  their  flowers  by  their  ears  and 
looking  upward,  they  say  slowly  :) 

Igery,  ogery,  oger,  um. 

Four  golden  eras  to  you  shall  come  : 

The  first,  our  love  in  your  girlhood  hours ; 
The  second  shall  come  with  orange  flowers. 
Third,  comes  honor  in  life’s  golden  prime  ; 
Fourth,  contentment  in  old  age’s  decline. 
That’s  well.  Buttercups.  Daisies,  speak 
loud. 

Happy  at  home  or  shine  in  a crowd. 

Igery,  ogery,  oger  um. 

Loving  and  loved  in  all  days  to  come  ; 
Proclaimed  by  the  flowers,  both  white  and 
gold, 

“ Queen  of  Hearts,”  now,  and  when  she  is 
old. 

(Then  stepping  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  the 
Fortune  Teller  recites  this  from  an  old 
Reader.) 

When  I am  old  (and,  oh ! how  soon 
Will  life’s  sweet  morning  yield  to  noon. 

And  noon’s  broad,  fervid,  earnest  light 
Be  shaded  in  the  solemn  night. 

Till,  like  a story  well-nigh  told, 

Will  seem  my  life  when  I am  old  !) 

When  I am  old  my  friends  will  be 
Old  and  infirm  and  bowed  like  me  ; 

Or  else  (their  bodies  ’neath  the  sod. 

Their  spirits  dwelling  safe  with  God) 

The  old  church-bell  will  long  have  tolled 
Above  the  rest — when  I am  old. 

When  I am  old  Pd  rather  bend 
Thus  sadly  o’er  each  buried  friend 
Than  see  them  lose  the  earnest  truth 
That  marks  the  friendship  of  our  ^outh. 
’Twill  be  so  sad  to  have  them  cold 
Or  strange  to  me,  when  I am  old  ! 

When  I am  old  ? — Perhaps  ere  then 
I shall  be  missed  from  haunts  of  men; 
Perhaps  my  dwelling  will  be  found 
Beneath  some  green  and  quiet  mound  ; 

My  name  by  stranger  hands  enrolled 
Among  the  dead, — ere  1 am  old. 
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Ere  I am  old  ? That  time  is  now  ; 

For  youth  sits  lightly  on  my  brow  ; 

My  limbs  aie  firm,  and  strong,  and  free; 
Life  has  a thousand  charms  for  me — 
Charms  that  will  long  their  influence  hold 
Within  mv  heart, — ere  I am  old.  , 

Ere  I am  old,  oh!  let  me  give 
My  life  to  learning  how  to  live : 

Then  shall  I meet,  with  willing  heart, 

An  early  summons  to  depart. 

Or  And  my  lengthened  days  consoled 
By  God’s  sweet  peace, — when  1 am  old. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISE. 

AHKANGED  BY  J.  E.  GORMLEY. 

■p'S'  the  following  exercise  there  will  be  found  several  lines  taken 
jP  from  a nursery  book,  but  most  of  the  rhymes  are  original,  and 
were  made  for  the  sake  of  geographical  associations.  If  it  is 
recited  by  four  boys  and  one  girl,  according  to  the  following  arrange- 
ment, it  will  make  a pleasant  and  profitable  exercise  for  Friday 
afternoon. 

Eirst  Boy. — I wish  I only  had  a pair 

Of  snow-shoes,  such  as  Indians  wear ; 

The  storms  might  beat,  the  winds  might  blow, 

Across  the  snowdrifts  I would  go 
And  see  the  Arctic’s  splendid  sights. 

The  green  and  red  and  yellow  lights 
That  up  the  sky  at  midnight  stream. 

The  icebergs  on  the  seas  that  gleam. 

And  the  big  ships  that,  northward  bound. 

Are  sailing  for  the  whaling  ground. 

And,  peeping  from  his  hut  of  snow 
I’d  see  the  sturdy  Esquimau  ; 

I’d  help  him  track  to  their  frozen  lair 
The  walrus  and  the  polar  bear. 

I’d  see  the  great  seals  sport  in  glee 
Along  the  shores  of  the  polar  sea. 

And,  hard  by  Greenland’s  ice-bound  shore, 

I’d  hear  the  great  waves  dash  and  roar ; 

Then  I’d  come  back  from  this  frozen  land 
And  tell  you  about  the  sights  so  grand. 

Second  Boy. — And  if  I had  but  wings  to  fly, 

I’d  southward  skim  along  the  sky. 

And  see  the  land  where  roses  blow 
When  our  fields  are  white  with  snow. 

Beautiful  birds  of  every  hue 
Where’er  I turned,  would  come  to  view ; 

Groves,  I’d  see  where  the  parrot  calls. 

And  oranges  hang  like  golden  balls. 

And  tropical  fruits  are  thick  on  the  bough  ; 

Indeed,  I wish  I’d  some  of  them  now. 

There  little  brown  monkeys,  full  of  play. 

Laugh  and  chatter  the  livelong  d ly 
In  wilds  where  the  stately  palm-trees  grow. 

And  gentle  breezes  softly  blow 
O’er  balmy  oceans  with  coral  isles 
That  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of  miles, 

And  beautiful  reefs  as  white  as  snow. 

Built  by  the  insects  so  long  ago ; 

Then  I’d  come  back  from  this  lovely  land 
And  tell  you  about  the  sights  so  grand. 

Third  Boy. — And  if  I only  had  a boat 

I’d  spread  my  sails  and  eastward  float; 

I’d  cross  the  broad  Atlantic  o’er 
And  viiit  Europe’s  well  known  shore  ; 


I’d  sail  away  where  the  desert  sands 
Are  crossed  by  camels  and  caravans ; 

I’d  see  the  Arab  on  his  steed 
Flying  along  at  lightning  speed ; 

The  ostrich  of  the  torrid  land 
Digging  his  nest  in  the  burning  sand. 

I'd  pass  shining  towers  and  queer  old  towns. 
And  men  with  turbans  on  and  gowns. 

And  pillars  and  temples  crumbled  low. 

Built  by  the  ancients  so  long  ago. 

I’d  see  beautiful  castles,  tall  and  grand. 
Where  dwell  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

And  kings  and  queens,  fine  to  behold. 

Dressed  in  beautiful  cloth  of  gold  ; 

Then  I’d  sail  back  from  this  eastern  land 
And  tell  you  about  the  sights  so  grand. 

Fourth  Boy. — And  if  I only  had  a horse 

I’d  westward,  westward  take  my  course; 
With  flying  feet  and  floating  mane 
He’d  gallop  with  me  o’er  the  plain  ; 

As  lightly  as  the  wind  we’d  pass 
Across  the  waving  prairie  grass. 

And  strange,  tall  blosroma,  blue  and  red. 
Would  wave  above  my  horse’s  head. 

I’d  see  the  wild  beasts  on  the  plain. 

And,  holding  fast  by  my  horse’s  rein. 

With  lasso  fixed,  away  I’d  go 
To  hunt  the  fleeting  buffalo. 

I’d  see  the  Indian  on  his  horse 
Skimming  along  his  western  course ; 

And,  rising  against  the  distant  sky, 

I’d  see  great  mountains,  jagged  and  high 
Where  gold  and  silver  and  iron  are  found 
Hidden  deep  in  the  rocky  ground. 

I’d  dig  these  mines  with  my  own  hand. 

And  bring  you  gold  from  this  wondrous  land. 

Girl's  Part.- — Oh,  what  foolish  boys  you  are 
To  wish  that  you  had  wings. 

And  horses,  ships,  and  Indian  shoes, 
nd  all  such  foolish  things! 

5Tou  want  to  go  and  see  the  world. 

And  far  from  home  to  stray ; 

I know  we  all  shall  miss  you  much 
When  you  are  gone  sway. 

I hope  some  day  you’ll  have  your  wish. 

And  travel  far  and  wide ; 

Be  carried  away  by  stately  ships 
That  sail  the  ocean  tide. 

I hope  you’ll  find  the  other  things 
To  carry  you  o’er  the  land  ; 

To  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west 
To  see  the  sights  so  grand. 

But  I’m  content  to  stay  just  here, 

I do  not  care  to  roam  ; 

I am  dear  mother’s  little  girl. 

I’ll  stay  with  her  at  home. 


Pit,  pat,  patter,  clatter. 
Sudden  sun,  and  clatter,  patter 
First  the  blue,  then  the  shower; 
Bursting  bud  and  smiling  flower. 
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INDIES  AND  QUEI^IES, 

Questions  and  answers  for  tlie  Notes  and  Queries  siionld  reach  us  by 
the  first  of  eacli  month.  We  respectfully  request  all  the  readers  of 
The  Teach ku  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  tliis  department. 
Send  in  questions,  and  furnish  answers  to  questions  Riven.— Eds. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

412.  Given  ii*  + y = 7,  and  x + Solve  the  equations. 

Answer  to  this  query  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  and  Queries 

Department  of  the  JouitNAI.  OF  EDUCATION  of  May  17. 

413.  What  were  the  so-called  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  ? 

The  name,  “ Blue  Laws,”  were  given  to  the  old  regulations  of  the 
early  government  of  a colony  in  Connecticut  where  the  people  were 
closely  watched  and  often  severely  punished  for  all  violation  of 
good  manners  and  morals.  These  laws,  being  so  oppressive  and 
written!ou  blue  paper,  is  considered  the  rerison  by  some. 

Another  correspondent  states  the  answer  as  follows  : The  early 
laws  were  so  called  for  two  reasons  : (1)  They  were  printed  on  blue 
paper ; (2)  they  were  oppressive  in  some  cases,  and  thus  considered 
“ blue.” 

415.  Should  young  children  be  taught  to  print  letters  before 
they  commence  writing  script.  Explain  the  advantages  gained  by 
80  doing. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  write  script  from  the  first.  There 
are  positive  disadvantages  in  requiring  print  to  be  used. 

416.  Professor  Askenasy  says  the  moon  always  presents  the 
same  side  to  the  earth.  Will  some  reader  of  the  TEACHER  explain 
how  two  bodies  can  always  present  the  same  surface  to  each  other 
when  one  revolves  more  than  twenty-seven  times  while  the  other 
revolves  once  ? Also,  what  is  the  reason  we  have  not  one  full  moon 
for  each  of  the  moon’s  revolutions  ? 

As  this  question  is  put.  Professor  A.  does  not  say  that  the  earth 
and  moon  present  the  same  surface  to  each  other,  but  that  the  moon 
always  presents  the  same  side  to  the  earth.  This  is  true ; but  an 
observer  on  this  side  of  the  moon  would  see  all  sides  of  the  earth. 
The  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  lengthens  the  time  between 
successive  full  moons. 

417.  Who  was  Powhatan’s  successor  or  brother  ? 

Opecancanongh  was  his  brother  and  successor. 

420.  How  would  you  parse  or  diagram  like  in  the  sentence, 
“ He  defends  his  post  like  a hero  ? ” 


He  I defends  | post 


hero  I X 
— 


“Like,”  in  the  sentence,  “He  defends  his  post  like  a hero,” 
is  an  adverb  and  modifies  defends.  Note, — Like  both  in  its 
adjective  and  adverbial  use,  is  used  when  two  objects  are  compared. 
Like  is  an  adverb  when  the  comparison  is  made  through  an  action 
done  by  the  first;  if  not  so  made  it  is  an  adjective  ; as,  “ He  drives 
like  Jehu  (adverb).  A man  like  few  others  (adjective). 

A.  H.  H , Florence,  S.  C. 

Credit  to  F.  C.,  Howellville,  Pa. 

421.  Find  the  rate  at  which  the  interest  on  $35.50  for  4 yrs.,  5 
mos.,  26  dys.,  is  .$7,373. 

Solution. — The  interest  of  $-35.50  for  4 yrs.,  5 mos.,  26  dys.,  at 
% is  .$1.593|,  $7,373  H-  $1.593|  = 4x«j%;  hence  the  rate  is  -ijW  %. 

J.  M.  K.,  Rlair,  Nehr. 

Explanation. — The  principal  $3-5|  X rate  X time  in  years, 

==  $7,373  interest.  Therefore  the  interest  divided  by  the  product 
of  principal  and  time  would  give  for  a quotient  the  rate. 


42-3.  Should  we  say  anybody  else's,  or  anybody's  else  ? Why  ? 

According  to  Reed  & Kellogg  the  possessive  sign  should  be 
placed  immediately  before  the  name  of  the  thing  possessed  ; the 
expression  would  be,  then,  “anybody  else’s.” 

A.  D.  B.,  Boltonrille,Wis. 

Credit  to  F.  C.,  Howellville,  Pa 

Anilhtr  answer. — We  should  say  everybody  else's,  not  everybody' s 
else.  The  possessive  sign  is  placed  before  the  name  of  the  object 
possessed.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  when  the 
noun  in  the  possessive  case  is  modified  by  an  adjective  which  follows 
it,  or  by  a phrase,  the  rule  holds  good  and  the  adjective  stands 
between  the  noun  in  the  possessive  case  and  the  possessive  sign. 

A.  H.  H.,  Florence,  S.  C. 

426.  Four  years  ago,  a son’s  age  was  equal  to  of  his  father’s  ; 
three  years  hence  it  will  be  f of  his  father’s.  Required  the  age  of 
each. 

By  the  first  condition  of  the  problem,  four  years  ago,  of  th& 
son’s  age  equaled  the  father’s  age  ; hence  | of  the  son’s  age  equaled 
the  difference  of  their  ages  four  years  ago;  and  the  son’s  age 
equaled  f of  the  difference  four  years  ago.  By  the  second  con- 
dition of  the  problem,  three  years  hence,  f of  the  son’s  age  equals 
the  father’s  age ; hence  f of  the  son’s  age  equals  the  difference  of 
their  ages  three  years  hence,  and  the  son’s  age  equals  | of  the 
difference  three  years  hence.  Therefore,  f of  the  difference  of  their 
ages  four  years  ago  equals  f of  their  ages  three  years  hence,  and 
of  the  difference  equals  seven  years  ; hence,  the  difference  is  36  years. 
But  the  son’s  age  equals  | of  the  difference  four  years  ago.  Hence 
the  son’s  age  is  24  years  and  the  father's  is  60  years. 

A.  II.  H.,  Florence,  S.  C. 

Credit  to  H.  G.,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  ; G.  W.  Gould,  Charle- 
mont.  Mass.  ; “E.”  Worcester,  Mass.;  A.  B.  F. ; S.  R.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

427.  Give  a solution  of  the  following  problem  by  arithmetic  : 
The  bead  of  a fish  was  9 inches  long ; its  tail  was  as  long  as  its 
head  and  half  of  its  body  ; and  its  body  was  as  long  as  its  head  and 
tail  together.  How  long  was  the  fish  ? 

Head  of  fish  = 9 in.  ; tail  = 9 in.  and  half  the  body;  body  = 
head  and  tail  = 18  in.  and  half  the  body.  Then  18  in.  must  be 
half  the  body;  the  whole  body  is  36  in.  long;  the  tail  9 in.  and 
half  the  body,  or  27  in.  Then  the  fish  is  as  long  as  the  head,  body, 
and  tail  together, or  72  in.  long.  Fred,  li.,  Machiasport,  Me. 

Credit  to  C.  K.,  Cossville,  Wis.  ; C.  S.  S.,  West  Lebanon,  Me.  ; 
J.  M.  K.,  Blair,  Neb.  ; A.  A.  L.  L.,  Kenton,  N.  J. ; F.  C.,  How- 
ellville, Pa.  ; S.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; G.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  ; 
L.  H.  Farmtngdale,  N.  Y.  ; M.  H. , Longmont,  Colo. ; M.  S.  C. , 
Eucinital,  Cal. ; A.  B.  F.  ; A.  M.  O.,  Glosco,  Kas. 


QUERIES. 

443.  Why  do  we  invert  the  terms  of  the  divisor  in  division  of 
fractions  ? Give  a condensed  explanation. 

444.  Why  do  we  point  off  as  we  do  in  multiplication  and  division 
of  decimals  ? 

445.  Please  give  authors  of  one  or  all  of  the  following  quo- 
tations : 

(1)  “ In  the  great  mystery  which  around  us  lies 

The  wisest  is  a fool,  the  fool  heaven-helped  wise.” 

(2)  “ There’s  something  in  the  world  amiss 

Shall  be  unriddled  by  and  by.” 

(3)  “ The  eternal  miud 

Who  veils  his  glory  in  the  elements.” 

(4)  “ What  hopes  the  never-ending  flight  of  future  days  may  bring.”' 

(5)  “Favored  in  their  lot  are  they 

Who  are  not  left  to  learn  below. 

That  length  of  days  is  length  of  woe. 

Nor  hath  thy  knowledge  of  adversity 
Robbed  thee  of  any  faith  in  happiness.” 

416.  A buys  a watch  for  $20,  and  a chain  for  $1,  and  sells  the- 
watch  and  chain  to  B for  $23.  B pays  $8  down  Then  A buys 
another  watch  for  $5.  Then  B says  to  A that  he  will  give  him  his 
watch  and  $1  and  keep  the  chain  for  his  (A’s)  watch  if  he  will 
call  it  even.  Does  A lose  or  gain,  and  how  much  ? 
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447.  The  chimney  of  a fireplace  i?  2 feet  wide,  and  the  fireplace 
is  4 feet  high.  What  is  the  length  of  the  longest  stick  that  can'be 
.pushed  up  the  chimney,  the  thickness  of  the  stick  not  to  beleon- 
sidered  ? 

44S.  In  Steele’s  Fourteen  H'^eeks  in  Philosophy  (page  2.SG  in 
edition  of  1871)  is  the  following  statement:  “If  ice,  at  32°  be 
melted,  142°  of  heat  will  disappear,  and  the  water  will  be  at  only 
452°.  How  is  the  142°  obtained  ? Why  not  some  other  number  as 
well  as  14::°  ? 

449.  Give  a solution  of  the  following  problem  by  arithmetic,  if 
possible ; if  not,  by  algebra  ; A tree  SO  feet  high  was  broken  into 
two  parts,  the  top  striking  the  ground  10  feet  from  the  base.  At 
-what  height  was  the  tree  broken  in  two  ? 

4-70.  What  is  meant  by  cutaneous  absorption  ? Explain. 

4.51.  What  is  a county  tax  for  ? 

452.  When  is  paper  money  an  unsafe  measure  of  value  ? 

453.  On  what  does  the  true  wealth  of  a nation  depend  ? 

454.  Solve  2v/x-  — y^  + xy-=l. 

y X 


THE  APRIL  PRIZE. 


/^E  published  in  the  May  number  the  names  of  fifteen  to  whom 
prizes  were  sent.  We  add  the  names  of  sixty-four  others 
who  deserve  honorable  mention  because  of  their  early  reply 
and  creditable  work  : 


Lester  Mead,  Sophia  M.  Muenster,  Wisconsin;  George  Davis  Birin 
•Kentucky;  Ina  Early,  Croxton  Kion,  Hattie  Follett,  Massachusetts; 
Louise  Lukins,  James  Arkle,  Kentucky;  Ethel  Kay  Griffin.  Elva  Dun- 
ham. Emma  "tis,  Iowa;  Minnie  Davis,  MaryTraine,  RenaTollee,  Etta 
Jossi,  Estes  Thomas,  Mane  Knowles,  Lillie  Hoy,  Daisy  Davis,  Bruce 
Ridenour,  Lu  Holloway,  Henry  Radford,  Annie  Ewing,  Lena  Barton. 
Judson  McGinnis,  Charles  Fullenwider,  Farle  Mooney,  Preston  Jones, 
Maud  Dobbin,  Eddie  Morrison,  Nora  E.  Recob,  Anna  Cook,  Dora  Rich- 
ardson, Mollie  McGinnis,  Judson  Potts,  Rena  Mickle.  Kansas;  Pupils 
of  Mary  H.  Atkinson.  Pennsjlvania;  Elisha  Brittingham,  Maryland; 
Miss  Bertie  Willard,  Mary  Matzke,  Wisconsin;  Mamie Gleusdorf,  Iowa; 
Rosa  Keller,  Minnesota:  John  E,  Smith,  Jr.,  North  Carolina;  Mabel 
■ Sparling,  Bennie  Judson,  Homer  Tolley,  Roy  Armentrout,  Illinois; 
Eva  Sears,  Michigan;  J.  J.  Adams,  California;  Tonie  Kuenne,  Wis- 
consin; Francis  E.  Hemnienway.  Massachusetts;  Edward  Skelley; 
Susie  Roberts.  Maine;  Emma  Johnson,  Gertie  Vanatta,  Iowa ; Edith 
D.  Crooks,  Ohi" ; Mamie  Crippen ; Viiiuie  Stark,  Cora  Robertson,  Annie 
Scott,  Bessie  Williams,  Aggie  Breen,  California;  Bessie  Flinn,  Nor- 
walk, Ohio;  Grace  L.  Peakes,  Boston,  Mass.;  Class  in  Perkins  Blind 
.Asylum  ,So.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MAY  PRIZE. 


®PON  the  editorial  pages  we  announce  the  successful  com- 
petitors. We  here  give  a number  of  others  who  sent  us  early 
and  creditable  answers  : 


Annie  Gilbert,  New  London,  Conn. ; Alberta  Maynard,  New  London, 
Conn.;  Annie  M.  Petrie,  Norwich,  Conn.;  Nellie  K.  Brewer,  Norwich, 
Conn.;  Jennie  D.  Fellows,  Norwich,  Conn. ; Robert  C.  Kummer,  Med- 
■ford.  Mass. ; Arthur  F.  Brewer,  Southboro,  Mass. ; J.  H.  Foster,  Jr., 
Medford,  Mass  : CarrieL.  Goodale,  Medford,  Mass. ; Minnie  J.  Strong, 
Medfleld,  Mass.;  Daisy  F.  Ryder  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Fannie  M.  Gib- 
son. Norwich,  Conn.;  Sadie  E.  Lounsbury.  Norwalk,  Conn.;  Kate  C. 
.Shaw,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Robert  E.  Carey, Cheshire,  Conn.;  Rtbecca 
Meyers,  Bethel,  Conn. ; Shelton  Bissell.  Norwalk,  Conn. ; Freeman  A. 
Tower,  W Boylston.'Mass  ; George  W.  Savage,  Augusta,  Me.;  Flor- 
ence James,  Sharon,  Pa.;  Flora  Wolf,  Allegheny,  Pa  ; Martha  Welles, 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  Fred  Bowery,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  EllaShapley,  Smyrna, 
Del. ; Lizzie  J Small ; Allegheny,  Pa  ; Laura  Palmer,  Allegheny,  Pa. ; 
jRochester  Drake,  Delaware,  O. ; Eva  C.  Yates,  Round  Pond,  Me.; 
Irene  V.  Stronge.  Boston.  Mass. ; Alice  M.  Focht,  Lebanon,  Pa. ; Class, 
Smyrna.  Del. ; Lizzie  H.  Matthewson,  Albion,  N,  Y. ; Susie  Slemmons, 
Allegheny,  Pa;  Calvin  Kiessling,  Boston,  Mass. ; Annie  McLellan, 
Saccarappa,  Me.;  Estelle  Pegan.  De  Graff,  O. ; H.  P.  Howard,  Glen 
Mills,  Pa.;  Jennie  H.  Tuttle,  Littleton,  N.  H. ; Alice  M.  Getchell, 
Boston,  Mass.  ; S .J.  Sheldon,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Agnes  HInman,  Boston,  Mass;  Clara  Berg,  Columbia.  So.  Ca. ; Eiva 
M.  Dunham,  Manchester,  la  ; Veriia  M.  B.  Darby,  Waterloo,  Ind. ; 
Nellie  Carnahan,  Columbus,  O. ; George  Barnhart,  Columbus,  O. ; 
Bessie  Flinn,  Norwaik.  O. : Arthur  Morey,  Merrimac,  Wis. ; Edith  A. 
Brodbeck.  Boston,  Mass. ; C,  E.  Lewis,  Guthrie,  la. : Mary  E.  Rea, 
Morning  View,  O.;  Bessie  B.  Tate,  Lowell,  Mich. ; Edith  Flint,  Bran- 
don,Vt.;  Libbie  Cooper,  Ocean  Beach,  N.J. ; Clara  L Pickard,  Fulton- 
vilie,  N.Y. ; Lucy  W.  Eaton,  Boston,  Mass.;  C.  M.  Gieason,  Merrimac, 
Wis. ; J.  Claude  Jones,  Ocean  Beach,  N.  J. ; Florence  H.  Jackson, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Perla  Coles,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mabel  T Van  Vaiiken, 
Fultouville,  N Y.;  Mary  J.  Carr,  Ocean  Beach,  N.  .1.;  Robert  Borton, 
•Oceau  Beach,  N.J.;  J.  Newton  Tayloe,  Fredericksburg,  Va. ; Leona 
Hope,  Meadville.  Pa. : Herbert  L.  Butler,  So.  Berwick,  Me. ; Mary  G. 
King,  Lake  View.  111.;  Tonie  Kunner,  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  Maude  Bul- 
lock, Leon,  la.;  Eugene  Kitendaugh,  Dunning,  HI.;  Annie  Orr,  Cedar- 
ville,  O. ; Eva  Edwards.  Marshallville,  Ga. ; May  Williams,  Gill,  Mass. ; 
Nancy  Myers,  Rome  Center,  Mich.;  Coral  Walter.  Manchester,  la.; 
Cora  Armstrong  Erie,  Pa.;  Harry  Heath.  Manchester,  la.;  Dora 
Keller,  John  West,  Frank  Kiesow,  Alice  Sacks,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 


OUR  JUNE  PRIZE. 

fHERE  is  a valuable  word  game  employed  in  many 
homes  that  is  as  useful  in  the  school  as  in  the  home. 
It  is  the  best  of  busy  work  for  grammar  schools  ; it  teaches 
spelling  in  an  interesting  manner  ; it  stimulates  healthful 
rivalry.  It  consists  of  taking  a word  and  seeing  how 
many  words  can  he  made  from  it.  For  illustration,  from 
the  word  Somerville  may  he  made  the  words  some,  sore, 
mere,  vile,  rile,  live,  ore,  ere,  ill,  isle,  ell,  move,  more, 
love,  lever,  line,  mile,  etc. 

The  words  we  propose  are : 

California,  Educational, 

Massachusetts,  Incompatibility. 

Write  all  the  words  you  can  make  out  of  each.  Each 
word  must  he  found  in  either  Webster's  or  Worcester’s 
Unabridged.  Give  your  post>office  address,  and  state 
whether  a pupil  or  a teacher.  Pupils  will  state  age.  Teach- 
ers, please  refrain.  The  answer  must  he  sent  to  the  editor, 
so  that  he  shall  receive  it  before  July  10.  The  prizes 
will  be  as  follows  : 

1.  For  the  largest  number  of  words  made  by  teacher  or 
pupil  from  the  four  words,  we  will  give 

2.  For  the  largest  number  made  by  any  pupil  whose 
teacher  is  a subscriber  to  either  the  American  Teacher 
or  Journal  of  Education  we  will  give  * 

3.  For  the  largest  number  made  by  any  teacher  who  is 
a subscriber  to  either  the  Teacher  or  the  Journal  we 
will  give 

4.  For  the  answer  showing  the  best  system  of  working 
out  the  words  we  will  give 

5.  For  largest  list  of  words  not  drawing  either  of  the 
above  prizes  we  will  give 

6.  To  the  youngest  pupil  sending  a good  list  we  will 
give 

1.  The  following  set  of  books : Barrows’s  Acts  and 
Anecdotes  of  Authors;  ~Q\itievviort\\s  Songs  of  History  ; 
Winship’s  Methods  and  Principles  of  Bible  Study ; 
Orcutt’s  School  Keeping ; Southwick’s  Quizzism  and 
Key : Price  of  set,  $5.50.t 

2.  Any  two  of  the  books  offered  as  the  first  prize. 

3.  Any  one  of  the  books  offered  as  the  first  prize. 

4.  Any  three  of  the  books  offered  as  the  first  prize. 

5.  Any  one  of  the  books  offered  as  the  first  prize. 

6.  Any  one  of  the  books  offered  as  the  first  prize. 

* If  the  one  winning  this  prize  won  the  first,  this  will  be  given  to  the 
one  having  the  second  largest  number. 

t In  place  of  any  of  these  may  be  substituted  any  of  the  following; 
Oliphant’s  Queer  Questions  and  Heady  Replies;  Smiles’s  Self-Help; 
Payne’s  Lectures  on  Education  ; Herbert  Spencer  on  Education;  Lub- 
bock’s Pleasures  of  Life. 


Teach  the  pupils  to  have  sharp  pencils. 

Encourage  great  freedom  in  talking  about  the  pet 
animals  and  birds  of  their  home  and  neighboihood. 
Especially  encourage  them  to  note  carefully  the  habits, 
movements,  and  song  of  birds. 
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The  KipRGARTEl(. 


A CHILD’S  LAUGH. 


LL  the  bells  of  heaven  may  ring', 
All  the  birds  of  heaven  may  sing, 
All  the  wells  on  earth  may  spring, 
All  the  winds  on  earth  may  bring 
All  sweet  sounds  together. 
Sweeter  far  than  all  things  heard, 
Hand  of  harper,  tone  of  bird, 
Sound  of  woods  at  sundown  stirred, 
Welling  waters’  winsome  word. 
Wind  in  warm,  wan  weather. 


One  thing  yet  there  is,  that  none 
Hearing  ere  its  chime  be  done. 
Knows  not  well  the  sweetest  one 
Heard  of  man  beneath  the  sun, 
Hoped  in  heaven  hereafter  ; 

Soft  and  strong  and  loud  and  light. 
Very  sound  of  very  light. 

Heard  from  morning’s  rosiest  height. 
When  the  soul  of  all  delight 
Fills  a child’s  clear  laughter. 


STICK  LAYING.— (III.) 

BY  MISS  LUCY  WHEELOCK,  BOSTON. 


the  being  of  tlie  child,  but  into  your  own  and  all  life. 
This  is  the  blessing  and  reward  of  true  child-culture. 

And  you,  niy  dear  reader,  who  have  followed  me  so  far 
in  my  explanations,  and  have  seen  the  representations  of 
the  children  which  show  a wonderful  inner  relationship, 
I must  beg  you  to  accompany  me  farther  to  trace  the 
reason  of  this  connection. 

So  will  the  childish  mind  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we 
shall  enter  the  secret  workshop  of  its  activity.  Let  us 
see  what  lies  before  us.  Here  a turnstyle,  made  with  a 
vertical  and  horizontal  stick ; and  here  one  of  slanting 
lines.  Near  by  we  have  sticks  crossing  at  acute  angles  ; 
and  here  the  same  in  another  position.  Is  this  chance  ? 

The  oblique  lines  of  the  second  turnstyle  lie  indicated 
in  the  first,  and  vice  versa.  What  is  visible  in  one  is  con- 
tained invisibly  in  the  other,  yet  perceptible  to  the  inner 
eye.  Joining  the  ends  of  the  sticks  in  each  of  the  two 
forms,  by  four  invisible  straight  lines,  we  have  two  squares, 
one  lying  cornerwise.  And  so  in  the  other  figures  we  see 
shadowed  two  oblongs.  You  see  here  the  connection  of 


[From  Froebel’s  Kindergarteuwesen.] 

fHE  child  in  the  true  kindergarten  gains  through  the 
early  finger,  ball,  movement,  and  building  plays  re- 
peated impressions  of  the  angle,  which  are  rendered  more 
definite  by  the  use  of  the  sticks.  So  every  play,  while  a 
whole  in  itself  yet  as  a part  of  the  great  whole,  has  all 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  whole  as  well  as  of 
each  separate  play.  Thus  two  things  result  from  the 
free,  creative  activity  of  the  children.  First,  in  every- 
thing the  child  discovers  qualities  the  recognition  of  which 
causes  him  pleasure.  Second,  the  child  handles  every- 
thing as  material  with  which  to  represent  something  which 
he  feels  within  himself. 

Everything  to  the  mind  of  the  conscious  educator  bears 
a double  relation  to  the  child ; it  arouses  his  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnishes  occasion  for  self-expression. 
In  this  objective  and  subjective  relation  of  the  plays  and 
occupations  of  the  kindergarten  lies  their  great  charm  for 
the  children.  This  is  the  reason  why  perfectly  finished 
playthings  are  far  less  dear  to  the  child  than  simple,  less 
elaborate  ones,  and  why  the  former  are  so  readily  laid 
aside  for  those  offered  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  view  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  developing  child 
and  the  play-material  must  not  discourage  mothers  and 
teachers  from  using  the  objects  furnished  for  the  child’s 
play.  Follow  your  own  instincts  and  the  leading  of  the 
child,  remembering  that  the  child’s  dearest  playfellow  is 
the  person  who  can  become  perfectly  a child  with  him. 
Study  your  own  activity,  its  exciting  cause,  and  its  effect, 
and  so  you  will  be  led  not  only  to  a deeper  insight  into 


the  visible  and  the  invisible,  the  connection  of  opposites 
which  is  so  attractive  in  kindergarten  occupations ; and  it 
is  attention  to  this  which  makes  the  real  spirit  of  the 
system. 

Kinder gdrtnerin. — “ Now  you  see  what  pretty  things 
the  children  have  laid  while  you  have  been  talking.  Can 
you  name  them,  children  ? ” “ Oh,  yes,  yes ! ” 


T-square.  A pair  of  tongs.  A hop-pole.  Two  bean-poles. 


A whip.  A carpenter’s  square.  An  hour-glass.  A fish-rod  & line. 


A summer-house.  A tent.  A cross,  A sign-board. 
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K. — “How  many  figures  have  you,  Emil  ?”  “ Eight.” 

K. — “ Well,  this  one  ? ” “A  pair  of  scales.” 

K. — “Altogether  ! ” All. — “A  pair  of  scales.” 

So  the  name  of  each  object  is  repeated  by  all  the  children. 
“Now  let  us  count  all  our  forms.  Look  at  them  care- 
fully, then  I will  take  up  the  sticks  and  see  how  many 
you  can  remember.  I will  give  you  two  sticks  as  often 
as  you  need  them.” 

First  one  child  and  then  another  says  : “ Two  sticks, 
please.”  “Two  more  for  me,  please.” 

You  see  here  in  this  insignificant  play  the  effect  of  the 
training  of  the  senses,  leading  to  accuracy  of  observation 
and  skill  in  manipulation. 


FREE  KINDERGARTENS. 

BY  FLORENCE  CLAPP. 

fHE  essential  nature  of  childhood  is  universal.  The 
child  that  is  born  in  the  peasant’s  home,  or  in  the 
palace,  is  the  same  helpless  human  being,  depending  im- 
mediately upon  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  for  its  exist- 
ence. There  cannot  be  any  phenomenal  way  for  the 
princely  baby  to  develop,  but  there  can  be  cruel  limi- 
tations to  the  development  of  the  peasant’s  child.  To  use 
the  familiar  distinctions  of  rich  and  poor  brings  the 
thought  closer  to  us.  In  the  hard  struggle  that  the  poorer 
working  classes  go  through  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of 


life  for  their  childien  there  is  little  time  for  attention  to 
higher  needs;  and  if  there  were  time,  there  would  be  but 
ittle  if  ary  knowledge  that  such  needs  existed.  If  there 
were  any  realization  of  the  needs  there  would  not  be  the 
requisite  intelligence  to  meet  them ; and  lest  the  use  of 
the  term  “ higher  needs  ” should  seem  to  savor  of  chi- 
merical ideas  touching  the  development  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  comparison  may  make  the  meaning  clearer. 

The  Froebelian  philosophy  teaches  us  what  are  the 
higher  needs  of  the  child-nature.  We  realize  how  favor- 
able must  be  the  surroundings  that  will  accomplish  the 
best  results  for  children  born  of  intelligent  parents  whose 
outward  conditions  of  life  are  free  from  the  limitations  of 
poverty.  There  are  higher  needs  to  poor  children  than 
scanty  food  and  clothing,  days  filled  with  neglect  or  posi- 
tive cruelty.  There  are  six  or  seven  dreary  dreadful 
years  to  thousands  of  children  before  they  even  legally, 
through  entrance  into  public  schools,  come  under  any 
educational  restraint.  These  neglected  years  appeal  to 
the  consideration  of  the  church.  What  seeds  of  positive 
wickedness  are  not  sown  in  that  time,  the  most  impression- 
able of  life  ! What  playground  have  these  unfoi  tunates 
In  many  instances  but  streets  and  alleys,  or  the  crowded 
stairways  of  tenement  houses  ? The  parents  may  not  be 
wholly  dead  to  their  children’s  deprivations,  but  they  are 
helpless  to  avert  them;  therefore  the  call  comes  to  those 
who  see  the  want  and  possess  the  means  to  meet  it. 


n LANGUAGE  SERIES. 
NATURE  READERS. 
PRIMARY  READER. 

Hyde’s  Lessons  in  EnglisirsTafAu 

years  of  school.  Price,  35  cts.  Second  Book,  for  Gram- 
mar Schools.  Price,  54  cts. 

J.  OR!TOND  WILSON.  Ex-Supt.  of  Schools.  Washington.  D.  C.  “It 
is  not  a book  of  one  idea  or  hobbies.  It  is  neither  a collection  of 
receipts  nor  a patent  machine  for  the  making  of  English.  It  is  free  from 
the  pretentious  quackery  that  assumes  to  ignore  all  that  heretofore  has 
been  taught  in  good  schools  as  technical  grammar.  It  recognizes 
thought  as  the  basis  of  expression,  and  development  of  the  ability  to 
think  clearly,  readily,  and  independently.  The  subject-matter  and  its 
illustrations  are  interesting,  the  arrangement  is  logical,  progressive, 
and  practical,  and  the  treatment  is  abundantly  suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive.  The  book  will  greatly  aid  both  pupil  and  teacher  without 
spoiling  the  latter.  I consider  it  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose. 
The  plan  is  the  best  I have  seen. 

Wright’s  Nature  Readers. 

grade.  Price  25  cts. ; Second  Book  for  3d  or  4th  Reader 
Grade.  Price  35  cts.  ‘ 

ORVILLE  T.  BRIGHT,  author  of  “ Language  Lessons,”  andSupt.  of 
Schools,  Englewood,  III.— n is  the  finest  thing  yet  published  as  a .Sup- 
plementary Reader.  The  difficult  subject  of  Natural  Science  for  Chil- 
dren has  at  last  found  somebody  that  can  handle  it. 

BADLAM’S  PRIMER:  Stepping  Stones  to 
Reading.  Just  published.  Price,  25  cts. 

* ^ Samples  sent  postpaid  on  receipd  of  above  prices. 

D.  C.  HEATH  & CO.,  Publishers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  and  CHICAGO. 


I To  Prinary  aM  Meraeiliale  Teaclers. 

Principals  and  High  School  Teachers  have  long  ago  learned  the 
jbenefits  of  a Teachers’  Agency,  and  there  are  probably  few  such 
teachers  in  your  acquaintance  who  have  not  enrolled  themselves. 
But  teachers  of  lower  grades  are  sometimes  hesitant  about  joining, 
“ What  can  I say  of  piyself  ?”  they  object.  “ If  I could  teach 
French  and  do  experiments  in  Chemistry  like  Miss  A.,  or  if  I was 
a Wellesley  graduate  like  Miss  B.,  or  even  had  a normal  school  di- 
ploma like  Miss  C.,  I might  stand  some  chance ; but  I am  only  a 
simple  intermediate  teacher,  knowing  ordinary  intermediate  sub- 
jects, and  with  intermediate  experience.  To  he  sure  they  all  think 
I teach  pretty  well,  but  how  can  I make  that  show  in  an  applica 
tion-blank  ?”  Let  us  whisper  a word  in  your  ear.  French  is  well. 
Chemistry  is  well,  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  graduated  from 
Wellesley  or  Framingham,  but  these  are  not  the  things  a good 
Agency  has  its  eye  on  most.  What  we  are  looking  for  is  BOPN 
TEACHEIiS.  We  are  glad  to  add  the  French  and  the  Chem- 
istry and  the  graduation  for  a good  many  places,  but  all  these  are 
incidents.  What  we  wa"t,  what  we  seek  for,  what  we  will  find 
good  pay  for,  is  Brains,  Tact,  Skill  in  Imparting,  Love  for  Chil- 
dren, Success  in  Actual  Work.  Have  you  all  these?  Then  we 
want  you,  whether  or  not  you  ever  saw  the  inside  of  a French  book 
or  a normal  school. 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY, 

V.  W.  BAnUEEN,  SyiacKse,  K.  Y. 
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Froebel’s  melliods  are  as  applicable  to  the  nature  of  the  j 
poor  child  as  to  the  rich,  and  gospel  truths  have  entered 
many  a home  of  misery  in  the  songs  of  the  kindergarten,  j 
The  ministry  of  purity  has  commenced  by  the  demand 
for  clean  hands  and  faces.  Vague  ideas  of  possession  ' 
assume  clearer  concejMions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  ; 
hjnesty  begins  to  be  understood;  the  enjoyment  of  the! 
games  gives  these  neglected  ones  a new  view  of  human 
intercourse;  in  other  words  they  are  lifted  into  an  atmos- 
phere that  they  cannot  find  in  their  dally  lives,  and  some  j 
of  the  sweetness  is  wafted  back  to  their  narrow  homes. 

The  pronmtion  of  self-activity  certainly  has  a far-reach-  i 
Ing  beneficence  under  these  limited  conditions.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  importance  of  the  training  of  the  fingers  j 
of  the  children  of  the  poor ; their  future  will  depend  upon 
manual  labor  in  some  form  ; if  that  labor  can  be  directed 
by  some  degree  of  intellectual  power,  in  just  so  much  will 
the  working  man  or  woman  be  lifted  up  and  liuminized. 
Let  us  take  up,  particularly,  the  subject  of  the  working 
girl  and  woman,  as  they  fulfill  to  us  their  duties  of  maids, 
nurses,  seamstresses.  Testimony  on  every  hand  will  prove 
that  there  are  few  instances  of  skilled  labor  to  be  found 
among  tbein.  Their  own  houses  and  needs  are  by  no 
means  the  schools  where  they  can  be  taught  what  is  requi 
site  for  the  ordering  of  refined  homes  and  nurseries.  The 
task  of  instruction  to  all  this  adult  incompetency  has  its 


peculiar  discouragement.  These  fingers  that  come  to  help 
us  are  not  moved  by  brain  power,  apparently.  In  the 
matter  of  sewing,  too  frequently  we  find  only  a well-de- 
fined conception  of  filling  out  a day  with  work,  only  to 
fill  out  another  by  undoing  what  has  been  already  done. 
I have  been  greatly  interested  in  watebing  the  use  of  the 
fingers  of  the  children  that  I have  at  different  times 
taught  to  sew  in  Saturday  industrial  schools  connected 
with  churches.  In  my  own  inexperience  at  first  I won- 
dered at  the  awkward  and  uncouth  movements.  I soon 
discovered  that  in  the  efforts  of  each  child  I possessed  an 
index  to  its  nature.  When  I could  succeed  in  bringing 
the  child  to  exercise  thought  upon  her  work,  when  I could 
make  her  understand  the  use  of  her  hands  and  fingers 
the  first  great  difficulty  was  solved.  To  break  up  that 
illiterate  conception  of  finishing  something  badly  and  con- 
sidering it  done  was  my  next  aim.  Then  I discovered 
that  the  standard  they  knew  must  be  altered.  In  other 
words  I found  there  was  a deeper  meaning  to  sewing,  and 
many  of  the  reasons  for  the  careless  work  to  which  we 
are  subjected  became  plain  to  me.  I simply  use  my  ob- 
servations for  illustration. 

Therefore  it  is  apparent  we  must  reach  out  to  this  in- 
competency and  educate  it.  And  if  this,  with  the  children 
of  the  poor,  is  not  undertaken  quite  soon  the  opportunity 
is  lost ; because  the  pressing  need  for  labor  comes  to 


Martha’s  Yinejard  Summer  Institute, 

The  ISLAND  SUM31ER  SCHOOL,  { ANNUAi' SESS%N. } MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  3Iass. 

SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  3 Weeks,  ....  Jiilij  16  to  Aikj.  3. 

ACADEMIC  DEPART3IENTS,  . . 5 Weeks,  ....  July  16  to  Aug,  17. 

TWENTY  DEPARTMENTS  ^THIRTY  INSTRUCTORS. 

IVni.  A.  Mowry,  A.  W.  Edson,  Lucy  Wheelock,  C.  E.  Meleney,  C.  Wesley  Emerson,  W.  A.  Brownell, 

Wni.  J.  Uolfe.  H.  W.  Shaylor,  Augusta  Tovell,  John  D.  King,  Geo.  H.  Howard,  John  C.  Kolfe, 

Wm.  B.  Dwight.  F.  A.  Lyman,  Ella  JI.  Drury,  Alex.  Guillet,  Chas.  E.  Tlnney,  James  Jenkins, 

J.  €.  Greenough,  H.  L.  Southwlok,  Edith  Pope,  J.  Blachstein,  Susie  J. Rogers,  Henry  B.  Russell, 

Edward  S.  Burgess,  Walter  S.  Goodnough,  Mary  S.  Cate  Smith,  George  E.  Little,  F,  Kellie  Karnau,  W.  H,  Daniell. 

THE  OLDEST  of  the  Summer  Schools  and  THE  BEST.  Out  in  the  itlantic  Ocean.  The  Very  Best  Location. 

Low  price  for  board  and  for  tuition  ; the  finest  equipment, — large  buildings  of  its  own ; the  best  organized  for  real  work,  with 
eminent  specialists  as  instructors.  Send  for  circulars  of  information,  to 

BEIVJ/klUIN  W.  PlJTNAm,  Business  Agent,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Or  to  WII.I.IAM  A.  raOWBY,  President,  50  Bromtield  Street,  Boston,  Blass. 


ASBORY  PARK  SEASIDE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

THREE  WEEKS,  JULY  16-AUG.  3.  I IV.  J. 


AsburyPark  is  the  best  place  in  the  U.  S.  for  a Summer  School.” — Jekome  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  Univ.  of  N.  Y. 


DEPAKTMEIVTS  HVSTrtXJCTORS- 


1.  PSYCHOtOGV.  (Three  Weeks.) 

E E White.  LL.D.,  Supt.  Public  Schools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Schoois,  Newark,  N.  J. 


. METHODS  IK  HISTORY.  iTwo  Weeks.) 
Principal  Edwin  Shepard.  Newark  N.  J. 
A.  H.  Kelley,  A.M  , Boston  Mass. 


2.  PEDAGOGY.  (Two  Weeks.) 

E.  E.  White,  LL.D.,  Supt.  Public  Sc'uools, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


6.  METHODS  IK  GEOGRAPHY.  (Two  Wks.) 
Mrs.  M.  S OaTK  Smith,  formerly  Prin.  Train- 
ing Dept.,  State  Nor.  Sch.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


10.  Phonics,  Elofution,  and  Oratory.  (3  Wks.) 
Mt.ss  Jessie  Eldridob.  Teacher  in  Monroe 
College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  Mass. 


3.  METHODS  IK  NAT.  HISTORY.  (Three  Wks.) 
AUSTIN  t!.  AP8AR.  Prof.  Nat.  Science,  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


7.  METHODS  IN  ARITHMETIC.  (Two  Wks.) 
Prin.  Wm.  M.  Gipfin,  A.M.,  Newark,  N.  ,1. 


11.  METHODS  IK  MUSIC.  (Two  Weeks.) 

Prof.  Leonard  B.  Marshall,  Arlington, 
Maas. 


4,  METHODS  IK  BOTAKY.  (Three  Weeks.) 
Aus  riN  O.  AI’Oar,  Prof.  Nat.  Science,  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


8.  METHODS  IK  LANGUAGE.  (Two  Wks.) 
Prin.  A,  B.  Guilford.  Jersey  city,  N.  J. 

A H.  Kelley,  A.M.,  Boston,  Mass 


12.  METHODS  IN  DRAWING.  (Two  Wks.) 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Dimock.  Supervisor  of  Drawing 
in  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 


Board  from  $-5  00  to  $8.00.  Tuition  lower  than  any  other  first-class  school.  Reduced  railroad  fares  are  assured  on  all  Trunk 
Lines.  Other  reductions  will  be  annmincad  later.  Write  to  the  President  or  Secretary  for  particulars. 

PiiES.  EDWIX  SHEPARD,  77  Court  St.,  Newark,  or  Sec.  A.  U.  KELLEY,  Chapman  School,  Boston. 
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them  early  in  life,  and  they  soon  drop  into  the  rut  of  un- 
spiritualized work  with  all  its  hardening  and  dwarfing 
tendencies. 

But  turning  now  to  consider  whether  we  can  change 
some  of  these  things,  we  find  every  encouragement.  In 
His  image  we  are  created,  and  somewhere  in  the  least 
undeveloped  nature  there  exists  the  Godlike.  The  earlier 
we  unfold  the  little  child’s  nature  the  sooner  do  we  find 
the  divine  in  it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

These  definitions  were  written  by  a girl  in  a grammar 
school  in  a recently  given  test  in  geography : 

Parallels  of  latitude  are  those  which  mark  the  boundaries. 

The  equator  is  in  the  middle  part  of  the  earth. 

Meridians  are  all  over  the  map. 

Latitude  is  to  show  where  a place  is,  and  longitude  is  to  tell  how 
to  get  there.  W P. 

Take  care  of  the  consonants  and  the  vowels  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  untrained  teacher  makes  the 


VACANCIES  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1888. 


Never  before  have  there  been  so  many  calls  for  first-class  teachers.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  recommend  teachers  for  schools  in  the 
East,  West,  and  South.  The  indications  are,  that  good  teachers  are  to  be  in  great  demand,  and  that  better  salaries  are  to  be  paid  those  who 
wish  to  make  teaching  their  life-work.  Among  the  vacancies  on  our  books  are  the  following  ; 


S'u per  intendencies  of  Schools. 
1 $2000  position  in  the  East. 

1 $2000  position  in  the  West  and 

2 $2000  positions  in  the  Middle  States. 

11  Superintendencies,  salary  from 


75  Principalships 
40  “ 

13  Ward  “ 

1 H igh  School  Principalship,  salary. 


Sl.’iOO  to  $2000 

1200  to  1500 

1000  to  1200 

800  to  1000 

600  to  800 

400  to 

600  to 


1500  to 
1200  to 
1000  to 
f-00  to 
600  to 
500  to 
below  5i 
$1100  down 


COO 

1200 

3000 

2000 

1500 

1200 

1000 


Grammar  Grades. 

10  places  paying  700  and  over. 

16  places  paying  $.500  to  $700. 

40  places  paying  $500. 

Intermediate  and  Primary  Grades. 
16  places,  salaries  above  $700. 

34  places,  salaries  from  $500  to  $700. 

72  places,  salaries  $.500  and  under. 

College  Positions. 

12  College  Presidencies  for  men. 

5 Principalships  for  ladies. 

2 Greek  Professorships,  1 1800,  and  1 1500. 


16  Latin 
12  Modern  Lang.  “■ 

8 Mathematical  “ 

6 Literature  “ 

14  (diemistry  and  Physics  Prof. 
4 Biology  Professor, '■hips, 

1 Political  Economy  Prof. 

1 Agricultural  Professorship 


salaries 


$600  to  $4000 

600  to  1400 

600  to  2000 

600  to  1000 

600  to  2000 

800  to  2000 

2500 
2000 


We  have  also  a large  number  of  Academy  positions  ; several  positions  for  teachers  of  art  in  private  schools;  teachers  of  drawing  in  public 
schools;  teachers  of  vocal  music  in  public  schools;  teachers  of  Kindergarten  methods ; several  partners  wanted  who  can  furnish  from  $iOi  0 
to  $2300;  quite  a number  of  Institutions  for  sale  in  New  York,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  the  Soutliern  States.  In  fact,  we  have 
some  position  h r almost  any  teacher  who  may  write  us.  Among  tlie  thousands  of  vacancies  now  on  our  books  and  the  great  numUer  cmning  in 
every  day,  we  can  certainly  fit  you,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  write  you  of  our  terms  and  work.  Send  postal  for  circulars,  or  better,  write  us  fully 
in  regard  to  your  qualifications,  and  just  what  you  wish.  Address  OBVll.l,lc  BUEWEB,  i ?o  istaie  street,  lihicago,  III. 

Branches:  New  YoiiK  City:  234  Broadway.  St.  Paul,  Minn:  German  American  Bank  Building. 


ECLECTIC'  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


A.IVIVO  XTIV  C EMEIVTS  . 


Smith’s  Elements  of  English. 

By  M.  W.  smith,  A.M., 

Author  of  “ Studies  in  English  Literature,"  TeoMher  of  English  Lit- 
erature, Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A Preparation  for  the  Study  of  English  Lit- 
erature, EMBRACING  A REVIEW  OF  EtYMOLOGY  ; ES- 
SENTIALS OF  English  Grammar  and  Composition  ; 
Elementary  Rhetoric  and  Criticism.  12mo, 
Cloth,  232  Pages.  Sample  Copy  and  Introduc- 
TioN  Price  60  Cents. 

Teachers  will  find  this  volume  a veritable  cyclopedia 
of  valuable  and  interesting  information^  which  they 
have  heretofore  been  compelled  to  collect  for  their  pupils’ 
use  from  various  outside  and  often  inconvenient  sources. 


McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SPELLING  BOOK. 

By  W.  B.  WATICINS,  D D.  12mo,  96  pp.,  12  cts. 


Comprehf>nsive  and  generally  useful.  Note  tlie 
many  valuable  features. 


A Series  of  Language  Les- 
sons, teaching  the  origin, 
structure,  sound,  and  meaning 
of  words. 

Root  Words,  and  words  of  every 
day  use  only  are  employed. 

Lessons  in  grouped  objects,  syn- 
onyms, and  dictation. 

Correct  methods  of  writing  the 
forms  of  words. 

Exercises  in  word  building. 


Constant  reference  to  sources  and 
meaning  of  words. 

Common  errors  in  spelling,  pro- 
nunciation, and  use  of  words 
pointed  out. 

Script  exercises  from  the  first  les- 
son onward. 

The  Alternate  Si  eller  is 
so  classified  and  arraug.  d,  and 
the  notes  and  suggestions  are 
such  as  to  simplify  and  greatly 
reduce  the  work  of  the  teacher. 


Single  specimen  copy  sent  to  any  address  by  moil,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  and  Wholesale  price,  12  cents. 


Also,  Now  Ready  : 31cGuffey’s  Alternate  Fiftll  Reader.  A choice  collecfc'on  of  interesting 
reading  matter  for  Fifth  Reader  Grade.  Price  50  cts. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BllAGO,  & CO.,  Publishers, 

131  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati;  28  Bond  St.,  New  Torli.  C.  F.  SPEAliNS,  N.  E.  Agent,  8 Hawley  St.,  Boston. 
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mistake  in  teaching  reading  to  have  much  stress  placed 
u])on  distinct  articulation  of  the  vowels.  That  never 
makes  a distinct  speaker.  Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Thomas  j 
Hunter  says  : | 

“ I remember  hearing  a speaker  at  Cooper  Union  once,  who  j 
roared  at  ttie  top  of  his  voice,  hut  I could  not  understand  a word 
he  said.  Soon  afterward  Dr.  Tyng  spoke  in  the  same  place,  and 
we  all  understood  him  perfectly.  Some  one  asked  him  why  it  was 
that  we  could  hear  him  so  well,  and  he  replied,  that  in  speaking  he 
always  took  care  of  his  consonants,  and  the  vowels  took  care  of 
themselves.” 

In  the  Kindergarten. — 

Children  hold  their  staffs,  so  as  to  form  a hill. 

Teacher. — “Gertie,  what  is  the  name  of  your  mountain  ? ’ j 
Gertie  {aged  four). — “ Mine  is  the  Rock  of  Ages.” 
Louise  Pollock. 

ISIany  are  horn  with  the  incapacity  of  reading,  just  as 
they  are  horn  with  the  incapacity  of  distinguishing  one 
tune  from  another.  Even  the  morning  paper  is  too  much 
for  them. — Tohn  Morley. 


All  the  time  is  wasted  that  the  class  is  inattentive. 
Better  dismiss  the  pupils  than  to  try  to  conduct  a recita- 
tion without  their  attention. 


TBIE  S All  VEER 

Summer  College  of  Languages. 

(Removed  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  to 

B URLINGTON,  VERMONT). 

Tliirteeiilli  Session,  July  9lli  (o  August  ITIli. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT:  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Modern  Greek,  the  Romance  Languages,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early 
English,  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric,  Latin,  and  Ancient 
Greek. 

For  circulars  address  DR.  L.  SAUVEUR, 

Grand  View  House,  Wernersville,  Ta. 
For  hoard  and  rooms  address  F.  M.  CORSE,  Burlington,  Vt, 

N • B. — Circulars  of  Dr.  Sauveur’s  Educational  Works  will  be 
sent  free  to  applicants.  (Mention  this  paper.) 


All  who  feel  tired  or  languid,  and  become  easily  fatigued,  and  have  not  energy  to  apply 
themselves  to  study;  all  who  find  it  difficult  to  learn  their  lessons  or  remember  them; 
all  who  are  nervous,  especially  those  who  are  peevish  and  sleep  badly  ; in  short,  all  whose  brains  and  nerves 
require  strengthening  will  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  vigor  and  cheerfulness  by  CROSBY’S  VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES.  It  gives  bright  new  life  and  health  to  the  brain  and  nerves  in  old  or  young. 

A Vital  Phosph/te,  not  a Laboratory  Phosphate. 

56  West  25th  Street,  New  York.  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail,  $1.00. 


|«  WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

Recommended  by  the  State  Supeiintendent  of  Schools,  in  36  States,  and  by  leading 
College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Webster  has  3000  more  Words  and  neailv  2000  more  Illustrations  than  are  found  in  any  other  American  Dictionary.  It  has 
been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Purchases  have  been  made  W schools.  Nearly  all  the  school 
books  used  are  based  on  Webster.  tllC  Kcst« 

Published  by  O.  & C.  MERKIAM  & CO.,  Springfield,  Hlass.,  P.S.A.  


THE  BEST 

INVESTMENT 

For  the  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Profes- 
sional  or  Public  F.ibrary,  is  a 

copy  of  the  latest  issue  of  Webster’s  Unabridged. 
Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A Dictionary 

of  118.000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  2.5,000  places 

A Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

All  in  One  Book. 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  says : “ Webster's  Unabridged  is  recognized  as 
Standard  Authority  in  the  court  over  which  I 
preside.” 

Hon.  Thos.  E.  Beneihct,  Public  Printer,  Govern 
ment  Printing  Office,  Wasliiugton,  says  : “ Webster 
will  continue  to  be  tlie  Standard  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  this  ofiQce.” 
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Prang  Educational  Co., 

Publishers  and  Dealers  in  Drawing  and  Artists’  Materials, 


S 


CHERMERBOBN'S  Teadiers'AgeM?. 

Oldest  and  best  knofni  in  U.  S.  Estab.  1855. 

7 East  I 4th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISHEBS  OF 

PEANG’S  AMEEICAN  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  AET  EDUCATION. 

A Byetem  of  Drawing  used  In  the  leading  Cities  of  the  country.  This  system  has  a wider 
adoption  than  all  other  systems  united. 


PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  FOE  SCHOOLS. 

Intended  to  be  used  as  Aids  for  Object  teaching. 


For  Lady  Teachers— Vacancies. 

78  in  Primary.  Grammar,  and  Intermediate 
grades.  41  fur  specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Mod- 
ern Languages,  and  Elocution.  2n  in  High 
Schools  and  Seminaries.  12  in  Normal  schools. 
Salaries  from  $350  to$i200. 

For  further  information,  address 

C J.  ALBERT.  Manager. 

The  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  111 


PEANG’S  NATUEAL  HISTOEY  SEEIES  POE  CHILDEEN. 

Intended  to  he  used  for  Supplementary  Beading. 

PEANG’S  TEADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Splendidly  Illustrated  for  Object-teaching. 


Mn  rpr  For  Rcgistralion.  Best  facil- 
llU  rtC  Hies,  efficient  service,  large  busi- 
ness, not  in  collecting  advanced  fees,  but  in 
providing  competent  Teachers  with  Positions. 
Form,  for  stamp.  R.  E.  Avery,  American 
School  Bureau,  2 West  Itth  St.,  N.  Y. 


For  larger  salaries  or  change  of  location 
address  Teachers^  Co-Operative  Association, 


PEANG’S  COLOE  CHAET, 

For  Teaching  Color  In  Primary  Schools,  (Adopted  by  Boston  School  Board. 


no  State  Street,  Chicago  ; Orville  Brewer, 
Mana  qer. 


MRS.  HAILMANN’S 


(PRANG'S  DRAWING  MODELS, 
MANtJFACTUEEBS  OF  J jV'O  SCHOOL  PENCILS, 

(PRANG'S  SCHOOL  COMPASSES. 


li 


This  S311001  otters  superior  advantages  to 
ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kiiidergartuers. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailmann, 

La  Porte,  Ind. 


For  Catalog  and  partlcalars  address 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  COMPANY, 


180  Wabash  Avenue.  CHICAGO.  ’ 7 Park  Street,  BOSTON 


Musical,  far-sounding,  and  highly 
satisfactory  Bells  for  Schools, 
Churches,  etc.  MENEELY  & 
CO.,  West  Troy,  N.Y.  Estab- 
lislied  182B.  Description  and 
prices  on  application 


IMPORTANT  TO  TEACHERS. 


Oar  list  now  includes  many  of  the  most  widely  used  books  in  the  departments  of  Eletneittavy  English, 
Higher  English,  Old  English,  Latin,  Greeh,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Music, 
History,  Ehilosophy,  Modern  Language,  Sanskrit,  and  Avestan,  Political  Science,  and 
Geography . Teachers  are  invited  to  write  us  freely  when  in  want  of  Text-books  on  any  of  these  branches.  It 


is  well  to  keep  our  Catalogue  always  at  hand  for  reference, 
invited  to 

SticUney’s  Readers. 

Best  in  idea  and  plan,  bast  in  method  and  material,  best  in  in- 
terest and  results.  The  only  series  that  supplies  enough  reading 
matter. 

Clas§ies  for  Children. 

Nearly  thirty  volumes  are  now  ready.  They  embrace  the 
choicest  classic  literature  suitable  for  grammar  and  high-school 
grades,  are  well  annotated,  and  superior  in  type,  paper,  and  bind- 
ing, and  low  in  price. 

Hazen^s  Spellings  Rook. 

Complete  and  in  parts.  Spelling  is  here  taught  on  a rational 
plan,  by  the  aid  of  intelligence  as  well  as  memory. 

. Rlemenfary  Cessonf^  in  Rng^lisli. 

The  Whitney  & Knox  Series.  “ The  brightest  and  most 
practical  books  on  the  subject.”  Practicable,  teachable,  interest- 
ing, accurate,  natural.  


The  particular  attention  of  common  school  teachers  is 


Wentworth's  Arithmetics. 

The  motto  of  this  series  is  mastery ; the  principle  of  the 
method  is  learn  to  do  by  doing;  the  result  is  found  to  be 
practical  arithmeticians. 

IVational  Jflnsie  Course. 

Moi*o  widely  used,  more  highly  commended,  and  more  generally 
liked  than  any  other  course.  In  the  new  series  the  authors  have  com- 
bined mature  experience  with  the  results  of  fresh  investigation  and 
experiment.  There  is  more  new  material  than  in  any  other  series. 

Teachers'  Helps. 

Prince  s Courses  of  Studies  and  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing (7-5  cents),  a practical  manual  of  every  day  work  ; the  teachers’ 
edition  of  How  to  Speak  and  Write  Correctly,  by  Whit- 
ney & Knox  (00  cents),  the  best  guide  in  elementary  language 
work;  the  teachers’  edition  of  First  Steps  in  number,  by 
Wentworth  & Reed  (90  cents),  indispensable  to  all  teachers  of  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic.  Fiske’s  Teachers’  Class  Record  Books, &c. 


Send  for  full  descriptive  catalogue  and  circulars.  TVe  issue  two  Catalogties,  one  for  our  common  school  books, 
the  other  for  our  high  school  and  college  books.  Please  state  which  you  desire. 


GINN  & COMPANY,  Publishers,  Boslon,  New  York,  and  Cliicago. 
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RELIABLE  CARPENTER  ORGANS. 


Only  $30,  Cash  or  Inatallments.  The  Best  School  Organ  in  the  World. 

The  best  Organ  in  the  World  for  the  money. 

First-class  in  every  particular. 

The  best  material  used. 

The  finest  tone,  greatest  volume. 

Easy  blowing,  quick  responsive  touch. 

Every  Schoolroom  in  the  United  States  should  be  supplied  with  one 
of  these  instruments. 

A written  guarantee  for  eight  years  accompanies  each  Organ.  Write 
for  our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  for  further  particulars. 


E.  P.  CARPENTER  COMPANY,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Refer  by  permission  to  the  publishers  of  this  Journal. 

Inquiries  from  the  West  and  Northwest  should  be  addressed  to  our 
Chicago  Oflice,  307  & 309  Wabash  Ave  . .1.  Howako  Footk.  Mnnnoer. 


D/KOA/’S 

7-n^'u  . -25fe  A.. 

J-os,  7>/XOAr  cp(/c/^zS  Co.j  C/T-^.P/.  <71 


Holmes’  New  Readers. 

Fresh!  Bright!  Attractive! 

The  attentiou  of  teachers  and  friends  of  Education  everywhere  is 
respectfully  invited  to  this  last  and  freshest  series  of  School  Read- 
ers as  something  of  unrivalled  excellence.  In  the  revision  of  the 
series,  Prof.  Holmes  has  received  the  constant  and  efficient  assist- 
ance as  co-laborers  of 


L.  W.  ANDERSOX,  late  of  the  English  High  School,  Boston. 


— AND  — 

FRIXK  A.  HILL,  Head  Master  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  plans  and  methods  adopted  are  approved  by  leading  and 
practical  educators.  The  books  are  meeting  with  favor  every- 
where, and  the  strong  expressions  of  commendation  given  indicate 
they  have  merit  and  strong  originality.  The  mechanical  execution 
will  commend  itself  at  a glance.  Paper,  press-work,  and  binding 
are  of  the  best,  and  the  prices  of  the  books  will  be  found  extremely 
reasonable  in  comparison.  Every  live  teacher  should  not  fail  to  ex- 
amine these  books.  Specimen  pages  free.  Samples  copies  mailed  on 
receipt  of  the  following  introductory  prices  : 


NEW  FIRST  READER, 
NEW  SECOND  READER, 
NEW  THIRD  READER, 
NEW  FOURTH  READER, 


I 5 Cents. 
25  “ 

40  “ 

50  “ 


Maury’s  iE*  Geographies. 

Leading!  Progressive!  Standard! 

This  series  has  obtained  a remarkable  degree  of  popularity,  and 
the  oft- repeated  expressions  of  salisfaction  are  an  assurance  that 
these  Geographies  are  justly  entitled  to  a position  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  the  standard  texts  of  the  day.  The  series  is  complete  in 
two  books.  To  the  larger  book  has  been  added  a supplement  con- 
taining the  SPECIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  NEW  ENGLAND, 
by  Gen.  FRANCIS  A.  Walker,  Prest.  Boston  Inst,  of  Technology. 

Maury’s  Physical  Geography  is  an  admirable  pres- 
entation of  this  most  interesting  subject,  and  has  won  for  itself  a 
wide  renown.  Sample  copies  of  these  Geographies  mailed  as  follows: 

Elementary,  54  cts.;  Manual  $1.28;  Physical,  $1.20. 

Gildersleeve’s  Latin  Series. 

Recommended  by  the  most  distinguished  classical  teachers  for  its 
interest,  thoroughness,  originality,  and  for  its  adaptation  to  make 
accomplished  scholars  and  able  teachers.  Mailed  : Pl'imcr,  75 

cts.;  Grammar,  $1.00;  Reader,  72cts. ; Exercise  Book, 
72  cts. ; Fifth  Book  of  Csesar,  30  cts. 

Maury’s  Wall  Maps,  Clarendon  Dictionary,  &c. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Terms  for  introduction  and  exchange  given  upon  application. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

5 Somerset  Street,  BOSTON.  | 19  Murray  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Now  Ready, 

BUTLER’S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Butler’s  Elementary  Geography,. 

Butler’s  Complete  Geography, 

Butler’s  Physical  Geography. 

Send  for  sample  copies. 

E.  H.  BUTEER.  & OO.,  Bviblisliers, 

1130  Arch  Street,  - - PHILADELPHIA, 

New  England  Agency,  New  York  Agency, 

WM.  H.  HOCKADAY,  C.  H.  BROWNE, 

86  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  686  Broadway,  New  York. 


Shepard’S  Schoolroom  StencilS. 


(These  outlines  show  in  miniature  the  appearance  of  Map  of  North  America  and  Miscel- 
laaeous  Design  No.  130,  after  transferring  from  the  Stencil  to  the  board.)  e- 


Xlie  Latest  and  Best  device  yet  brought  forward  as  an  aid  in  teaching  and  illus- 
rating  Geography,  Physiology,  Reading,  Language  Lessons,  Writing,  etc. 

These  designs  consist  of  Maps,  Physiology  Charts,  Rolls  of  Honor,  Birds,  Animals, 
Flowers,  and  Pictures,  in  endless  variety,  for  ornamenting  the  blackboard  and  making  it 
attractive. 

With  these  Stencils  the  teacher  is  master  of  the  crayon.  They  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  JLifelike  Pictures  with  ease  and  rapidity.  No  artistic  ability  neces- 
sary ; any  one  can  transfer  the  outlines  to  the  board  and  complete  the  drawing.  A large 
and  perfect  map  of  Europe,  24  x 30  inches,  showing  all  the  prominent  rivers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, and  large  cities,  can  be  made  in  eight  minutes.  Each  Stencil  can  be  used  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  and  only  requires  a little  pulverized  chalk  for  immediate  use. 

Greatest  labor-saving  device  of  liic  a^re  for  Teachers. 

Used  in  thousands  of  Schools. 

A large  Map  of  your  own  State  and  complete  Catalogue, — over  300  designs,  — for  only 
10  cents. 

TEACHERS’  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

18  Astok  Pi.a<je,  New  Yokk, 


ARE  REQireSTEn  TO  NOTE  THE 
FOL.EOWINO  FACTS. 

1st.  I claim  to  handle  the  finest  line  of  un 
printed  Chroino  Cards  for  school  use,  obtainable 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

2n€l.  I offer  them  to  Teachers,  in  quantities  of 
too  cards,  assorted  at  less  than  jobbers  prices. 

.•{rtl.  I send  them  (when  requested)  to  any 
State  in  the  Union,  for  examination,  before 
payment  is  required. 

4th.  If  Cards  are  not  as  represented,  or  even 
if  unsatisfactory  from  any  cause  whatever,  they 
can  be  returned  within  ten  days  after  their  receipt.. 

5th.  If  but  a portion  of  the  Cards  contained 
in  the  sample  boxes  are  wanted,  teachers  can  re- 
tain as  few  as.they  please  and  return  the  balance, 
but  in  that  case  the  retail  prices  as  marked  on  the 
Cards  will  be  charged. 

tith.  My  excellent  facilities  enable  me  to  fill 
all  orders  on  the  day  of  receipt. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

In  every  town  where  I have  no  Agent,  I would 
like  some  Teacher  to  act  in  that  capacity.  The 
first  applicant  wiil  be  accepted  if  references  are 
satisfactory. 

FI.EA^^E  OBSERVE. 

I freeiy  mail  my  cards  to  you,  relying  on 
your  honor  for  n prompt  rt^luru  of  liarda 
or  their  value.  Will  you  give  me  a trial  order. 

P S.  I am  also  Headquarters  for  Sunday 
School  Cat  (Is, 

«.  A.  BEAl.E,  Richmond,  Me. 


mF'WGtlFRQl  <>'"•  Nrw  School  Aida  wilt  assist  in 
condiictin;;  your  scliools  in  good 
(luict  order.  Eiicli  set  coiihiins  SKi  large  beautiftd  chroino 
excelsior,  merit  and  civdit  cards  elegantly  litliographed  in 
sixty  diiterent  do.signs,  colois  and  mottoes;  jirice  per  set 
$1;  halt  set  IIIH  cards  .rOe.  lairgcsct  samides  pretty  chroino 
day  school  reward,  prize,  fiiic  gilt  curds  and  teachers* 
school  snpplics  20c.  Pi-icc  list  and  few-  Rainples  free;  all 
postp.niil  ny  mail.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Please  send  a 
trial  order.  A.  J.  I'OUCII  & CO.,  WARliEN,  PA. 
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New  York,  April,  1888. 

The  Art  Amateur,  a high  authority  in  all  art  matters,  says: 

“We  cannot  imagine  any  nearer  approach  to  perfec- 
tion than  has  been  made  by  Hobart  B.  Jacobs  and  Au- 
gusta L.  Brower  in  their  Graphic  Sitstem  of  Object 
Drawing,  designed  for  schools  and  published  by  A. 
Lovell  & Co.  Each  folio  in  the  four  drawing  books  of 
the  series  contains  a sketch  of  some  simple  object  show- 
ing the  steps  necessary  to  take  in  drawing  it,  a number 
of  curves  or  rectilinear  forms  of  common  occurrence, 
space  for  a drawing  from  nature  and  for  a sketch  from 
imagination,  and  two  or  three  definitions  of  technical 
terms.  Each  book  has,  at  the  end,  a number  of  stories 
of  great  artists,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  variety  to 
hold  a child’s  attention  and  develop  whatever  artistic 
talent  may  be  latent  in  him.  A handbook  for  the  use 
of  teachers  accompanies  the  series.” 


Sample  set  including  the  hand-book  sent  by  mail  for  60  cents. 
Address 

A.  LOVELL  & CO.,  16  Astor  Place,  New  A'ork. 


STATIONERY  & PAPER  CO. 

MAKE  EVERYTHING  IN 

Writing  Pads  and  Tablets, 
COMPOSITION  AND  EXERCISE  BOOKS, 

^ FOB 

SCHOOLS, 

COLLEGES, 

TEACHERS, 

STUDENTS, 

And  all  Educational  Purposes. 

OUINCY  PBACTICE  PAPERS,  I FAVORITE  THESIS, 

In  four  series.  I Or  Examination  Tablet. 

Send  for  Prke  Lists. 

Otilce  aM  Satemm,  59  Duane  St,  NEW  YORK. 


BRADLEY’S 

Manual  Aids 

FOR 

PRIMARY  SCHOOIS. 

Form,  Colors  Design,  Number, 
Language,  Busy  Work,  &e. 


Toy  Money.  . . Sample  by  mall  for  $ .25 

Fraction  Discs.  . “ “ .12 

Word-Builder.  . “ ‘‘  -10 

Number  Cards.  . “ “ .25 

Slate  Cleaner.  . “ “ .06 

Beads  For  Stringing.  “ “ .12 

Clock  Dial.  . . “ ” .12 

Embroidery  Cards.  “ “ .15 


Catalogue  wUh  any  order. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass. 


A New  £^dition,  Thoroughly  Revised. 

E E JV  ’ S 

Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

Messrs.  Harper  & Brothers  talre  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
publication,  from  entirely  new  plates,  of  this  great  work  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  served  to  popularize  the  study  of  En- 
glish history.  The  revision  of  the  work,  as  presented  in  this  edi- 
tion, was  made  by  the  historian’s  widow,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Green,  who 
also  writes  an  interesting  and  valuable  Introduction  to  the  volume  ; 
“ I have  been  very  careful,’’  she  says,  “ not  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  plan  or  structure  of  the  book,  and  save  in  a few  excep- 
tional cases  ...  I have  not  altered  its  order.  My  work  has 
been  rather  that  of  correcting  mistakes  of  detail  which  must  of  a 
certainty  occur  in  a story  which  covers  so  vast  a field,  and  in  this 
I have  been  mainly  guided  throughout  by  the  work  of  revision 
done  by  Mr.  Green  himself  in  his  larger  ‘ History.’  ’’ 

To  American  teachers  and  students  this  work,  already  so  univer- 
sally admired  for  its  truthfulness,  simplicity,  and  beauty,  needs  no 
further  commendation.  For  public  school  libraries,  Reading 
Circles,  high  schools,  and  private  students  there  is  no  other  En- 
glish History  of  equal  interest  and  value. 

The  book  contains  over  nine  hundred  octavo  pages,  with  numer- 
ous maps,  and  is  sold  at  the  very  low  price  of  $1.20. 

Special  terms  will  be  made  for  first  introduction  into  schools  and  for 
use  by  Beading  Circles.  Correspondence  solicited. 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publlshets, 

Franklin  Square,  ....  New  York  Cily. 

western  AGENCY:  PHILADELPHIA  AGENCY: 

256  & 257  Wabash  Av.,  CHICAGO,  111.  1022  Arch  St.,  PHILA.,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  AGENCY  : 60  Bromfielcl  St„  BOSTON,  Mass. 
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1874  CHADTADQUA  1888 

CENTER  OF  THE  GREATEST  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

AN  IDEAL  RESORT  for  TEACHERS,  STUDENTS,  and  BRIGHT  PEOPLE  GENERALLY. 

Contact  with  Prominent  Educators,  the  BEST  METHODS  of  TEACHING,  Rational  Recreation. 


CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOLS. 


POPULAR  SPEAKERS. 


SPECIAL  CLASSES. 


JULY  5--26. 

School  of  English  Bible 

Under  able  instructors  the  Bible  will  be  studied  like 
any  other  classic,  from  an  historical  and  scientific  stand- 
point. 

July  5--Aug.  16. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Dr.  W.  R.  HARPER,  of  Tale,  Principal. 

It  ia  the  aim  of  this  department  to  provide  courses  in 
a wide  range  of  subjects,  and  to  offer  all  the  privileges 
of  personal  contact  with  instructors  and  thorough  class 
drill  guaranteed  by  a college  or  university. 

July  7"28. 

Teachers’  Betreat, 

Dr.  J.  W.  DICKINSON,  of  Roston,  Principal. 

A meeting  of  secular  school  teachers,  for  lectures, 
illustrative  exercises,  biographical  studies,  scientific  ex- 
periments, etc,  combining  with  the  recreative  delights 
of  the  summer  vacation  the  stimulating  and  quickening 
influence  of  the  summer  school. 

A feature  of  both  the  College  and  Retreat  will  be  an 
jD£AL  TOUR  IN  SPAIN. 


PHILLIPS  BROOKS, 
JOSEPH  COOK, 

T.  DeWITT  TALMAGE, 
EDWD.  EVERETT  HALE, 
HENRY  W.  GRADY, 

J.  M.  BUCKLEY, 

H.  W.  WARREN, 

H.  B.  ADAMS, 

RICHARD  T.  ELY, 

NOAH  K.  DAVIS, 

ABBA  GOOLD  WOOLSON, 
HELEN  POTTER, 

NELLA  BROWN, 

MARY  T.  LATHRAP, 

W.  R.  HARPER, 

LUTHER  T.  TOWNSEND 
P.  S.  HENSON, 

A.  W.  TOURGEE, 

JAS.  WHITCOMB  RILEY, 
FRANK  BEARD. 

R.  L.  CUMNOCK, 

GEO.  RIDDLE. 


Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music. 
Klocution  and  Oratory. 

Memory  Training. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 
ChinU  Decorating. 
Photography. 

Wood  Carving.  Clay  Modeling. 

Physical  Culture  and  Calisthenics. 
Shorthand  and  Type  Writing. 
Penmanship  and  Book-heeping. 
Kindergarten  Methods. 
Volapuk,  the  proposed 
Universal  Language,. 


FINE  HOTEL,  500  COTTAGES,  BOABD  CHEAP,  TUITION  LOW.  BAILItOAD  RATES  REDUCED. 


SeM  tor  20-pap  Catalope.1 


For  all  information  as  to  railroad  rates,  hotel  accommodations,  rent  of  cottages,  for  circulars  of  the  various 
departments,  the  general  programme,  etc.,  address  W.  A.  DUlVCAlV,  Sec.,  Sjracu»e,  iV.  V. 


Vacancies  for  September,  1888. 


38  High  School  positions — 17  for  la- 
dies and  21  for  gentlemen. 

19  College  Professors,  including  the 
departments  of  Science,  Math- 
ematics, Languages,  Peda- 
gogics, and  Civics. 

120  Primary,  Grammar,  and  Inter" 
mediates  for  ladies. 


63  Specialists  in  Music,  Art,  Mod" 
ern  Languages  and  Elocution. 
5 Principals  of  Practice  depart- 
ments in  State  Normals. 

3 Principals  of  Intermediate  De 
partments. 

12  Ward  Principals  for  citus. 

7 Lady  Principals  or  Preceptresses 
for  colleges  and  academies. 
We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  this 
is  the  only  Bureau  in  the  West  that  gets  its  vacancies  direct  from  employ- 
ers. This  is  of  itself  a guarantee  that  they  are  genuine,  and  that  teach- 
ers recommended  by  us  are  entitled  to  a respectful  healing. 

We  are  having  calls  for  teachers  daily.  Send  for  blank.  Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager,  The  School  and  College  Bureau, 

Elmhurst,  III. 


m 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY.  i 

Bells  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churches, 
Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc,  FULLY  i 
WARRANTED.  Catalogue  sent  Free.  | 

VANDUZEN  4TIFT,  Cincinnati,  0. 


HEALTHY 

••  - CHILDREN 

WEAR  THE 

PERFECT-FITTING 


coon  SENSE 

JCORDED  CORSET  WAISTS 

I^SV^LESDING  RETAILERS 

lEverywIicre.  sure  your  corset  ia 

stamped  “ GOOD  SENSE.”  Take 
> Other,  fcsend  for  descriptive  circular. 

FERRIS  BROS.Mannfafti*'®”* 

“341  Br?adU^i|;NEVy  YORK. 
I,  FIEI.D  <fc  CO.,  CHICAGO, 
WHOLESALE 


» GENTS,  A RARE  CHANCE.  We 

will  pay  you  a salaiy  of  $30  per  week,  or 
allow  a large  commission  to  sell  our  New  and 
Wonderful  Inventions.  ’ Full  particulars  and 
expensive  outfit  free.  Address 

L.  D.  STAPLES,  Supt.,  i’ortland,  Mich. 


ALWAYS  ASK  FOR 
OEIEBBATEO 

®T£EL  PENS; 


SCHOOL  NUMBERS: 

333,444,128,105,1^5,048. 

For  Sale  by  all  Stationers. 

The  Esterhrooh  Steel  Pen  Co., 

26  John  Strest,  Hew  7ork. 


Iffo.  048 


FALCON  PEN. 


KINDERGARTEN 


And  School 
Supplies. 


.J.  w. 

SCHEKMEKHOEN  * CO., 
7 East  14t1»  Streit, 

New  York. 


PftT  ft  Live  at  homo  and  make  more  money  workln;:>fora9  than 
■ at  anything  else  in  the  world  Either  box  Costly  outfit 

FREE.  Terms  KilEE,  Addrees,  TUUE  Co..  Augusta,  Maine. 
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IVISON,  Blakeman,  & Co., 

PUBLISHERS 

American  Educational  Series  of  School  and  ColleEe  Text  Books, 


LATEST  ISSUES. 

White’s  Industrial  Drawing— Revised. 

More  ration'll,  more  direct,  more  instructive,  more  practical  than 
any  other  publications  on  the  subject.  Eighteen  books,  giving 
two  books  a year  for  a nine  years  course. 

The  set  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of 

Metcalf’s  Spelling  and  Language  Book. 

By  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 
Written  in  harmony  with  present  methods  of  instruction  as 
employed  by  the  best  teachers.  It  secures  better  results  than 
have  been  hitherto  obtainable. 

By  mail  for  examination,  20  cents. 

Loomis’s  Progressive  Music  Lessons,  No.  5, 

Completes  the  series  and  gives  a most  admirable  book  for 
highest  grammar  grades  and  many  high  schools.  Write  for 
information  about  the  series. 

By  mail  for  examination,  72  cents. 


READY  IJS  JUJYE. 

Readings  in  Natural  History. 

Part  1.,  AMMAL  MEIUOIRS.  By  Samuel  Lockwood, 

Ph.  D.  A charming  and  original  work  written  con  amore  by  a life- 
long student  of  Nature  and  of  Animal  life. 

By  mail  for  examination,  50  cents. 

Handbook  of  3Ianual  Training. 

Jfo.  1.,  FIRST  LESSOXS  IX  WOOD-WORKIXC.  By  Prof. 
A.  G.  Co.MUTON,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  A 
practical  hand-book  for  children  ; sufficiently  specific  and  exact 
in  its  directions  to  enable  any  teacher  to  successfully  begin  the 
work  of  Manual  Training. 

By  mail  for  examination,  25  cts. 

The  Best 

In  their  respective  suhiects  are  Swinton’s  Readers,  Oeogra- 
phies,  lliHlories;  Fifth’s  Aritbnietics  ; Rnbiuson’e  ITlatbe- 
luiitiCH;  Mpencerian  4'opy  RooI<n;  SJmilb’e  Fbysiologies ; 
Rray’H  RotanieN ; Dana’s  Reologiee ; Cooley’s  Physics; 
Webster’s  Mchool  Dicliouarics. 


Oiir  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  any  address. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  & CO.. 


A.  SF»L,EINDir>  SUCCESS  I 


BARNES’  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES, 

By  the  Eminent  Geographer,  JAMES  MONTEITH. 


ELE3IENTABY  GEOGBAEIIY, 
C03IPLETE  GEOGll  YPIIY, 
PHYSICAL  GEOGBAPJIY, 


Price  for  Examination,  $0,60 


1.25 

1.00 


NEW  YORK  CITY, 
PATERSON,  N.  J. 


A-lready  adopted  in 

PHILAOELPHIA,  Pa.,  LOUISVILLE,  Ky.,  NASHVILLE,  Tenn., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  SARATOGA,  N.  Y.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J., 

NYACK,  N.  Y.,  and  a host  of  other  places. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


“ We  predict  their  general  use  in  our  schools.”— Scienti/ic  Arena. 

“ We  are  pleased  with  and  commend  them.”— Penn.  School  Journal. 

" Taken  together,  these  hooks  are  masterpieces  of  science  and  art.” 
— N.  Y.  School  Journal. 

“ In  respect  to  methodical  arrangement,  clearness  and  perspicuity 
in  statement,  thoughtful  choice  of  topics  to  present,  and  elegant  me- 
chanical construction,  little  improvement  can  apparently  be  made 
upon  Barnes’  New  Geographies.”— Wm.  A.  Mowry,  in  Education.'^ 

" In  this  series  we  find  a recognition  not  only  of  the  best  pedagogical 
principles  of  teaching,  but  an  application  of  the'correct  laws  of  cutl- 
ure  in  method,  that  gives  these  books  their  true  position  in  the  front 
rank  of  practical  school  books.’— Wem  England  Journal  of  Education. 


“An  ideal  textbook.  The  illustrations  are  artistic,  the  maps  per- 
fect, and  the  text  clear  and  comprehensive.”— T/ie  Interior. 

“The  numerous  improvements  introduced  in  this  Geography  com- 
bine to  render  it  one  of  the  best  yet  published.”— /’opitfar  Science 
News. 

“ Not  surpassed  in  respect  to  type,  paper,  press-work,  and  illustra- 
tions. even  by  the  best  books  on  art.  * The  plan  of  the  books  is 
excellent,  and  one  can  hardly  repress  a feeling  of  satisfaction  and  even 
pride  in  the  enterprise  of  the  house.”— TAe  Academy. 

AN  ENGLISHMAN’.S  TRIBUTE. 

{From  “ The  Publishers'  Circular.”  London,  England.-I 

“Characterized  by  beautiful  illustrations,  maps  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, and  graphic  text  instruction.” 


For  Specimen  Pages,  Descriptive  Circulars,  and  Sample  Copies,  &c.,  &c., 

A.  S.  BARNES  & CO.,  PiiWisliers,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Ameeican  Teacher 

S TJ  I*  L E lAE  K IVT  . 

OLD  SEBIES,  VOL.  XI.,  NO.  10.— NEW  SERIES,  VoL.  V.,  No.  10.  Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Boston,  Mass.,  as  second-class  matter. 


A.  E.  WINSHIP, 

W.  E.  SHELDON.  ) 


BOSTON,  JUNE,  1888. 


Monthly:  $1.00  per  year. 

NEW  ENGLAND  PUBLISHING  C0„ 
3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


LANGUAGE  WORK. 


N the  April  number  there  were  given  some  directions  to 

the  teacher  relative  to  the  use  of  pictures  for  language 
lessons,  and  a story  was  printed  to  illustrate  the  result  of 
following  the  directions.  It  is  intended  that  these  pictures 
shall  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  children  a connected 
train  of  thought  which  shall  be  purely  imaginative  and 
yet  have  a basis  in  the  objects  presented  in  the  picture. 
A language  lesson,  to  be  worth  the  while,  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  enumeration  of  the  objects  seen 
in  the  picture.  The 
mind  of  the  child 
should  have  free 
rein,  and  should 
weave  a story  as 
fancy  dictates  and 
the  pictures  aid. 

A story  grown  up 
on  the  picture,  be 
it  ever  so  brief  and 
crude,  is  far  prefer- 
able to  a catalogue 
of  the  objects  ob- 
served by  the  child 
in  the  picture. 

In  the  picture  in 
this  number  there 
are  but  few  objects 
/hat  attract  imme- 
diate attention.  A 
covered  wagon  has 

halted  near  a river’s  bank,  a mother  and  her  children  are 
resting  on  the  green  grass,  a little  bird  has  been  dis- 
covered by  the  children,  and  they  are  apparently  eager  to 
catch  the  bird,  but  are  restrained  by  the  mother.  The 
picture  may  seem  rather  bare  and  not  very  suggestive,  yet 
children,  who  live  largely  in  the  realm  of  fancy,  will  be 
able  to  make  out  of  it  stories  that  will  be  interesting  to 
read,  instructive  for  them  to  write,  and  valuable  as  real 
language  lessons. 

Help  the  children  at  first,  by  asking  questions  similar 
to  these  : “Where  do  you  suppose  these  people  are  going? 
What  time  of  the  day  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  ? Why 


have  they  rested  by  the  river  ? Why  is  the  wagon  cov- 
ered ? What  are  the  animals  that  draw  such  a wagon  ? ” 
etc.,  etc.  Then  make  a story  yourself,  illustrating  this 
picture  or  a similar  one,  and  then  ask  for  stories,  not  like 
yours  in  detail,  but  a story  about  two  children  traveling 
through  the  country  to  a far-off  home.  Criticise  gently, 
encourage  the  slow,  and  stimulate  the  eager  ones.  The 
greatest  success  depends  not  a little  upon  the  system  with 
which  the  teacher  develops  the  work.  It  amounts  to  little 
to  give  general  directions  and  then  leave  the  children  to 
their  imagination,  tact,  or  genius  unaided.  Children  make 
ruts  for  themselves  very  quickly,  and  without  special  care 
on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  the  disci- 
pline is  largely  lost 
after  a third  or 
fourth  attempt  a t 
writing  upon  any 
subject  or  in  any 
given  way.  We  in- 
dicate a few  ways 
in  which  teachers 
can  aid  the  children 
in  their  imaginative 
study  of  this  picture. 

1.  Inventing  sub- 
jects for  their  lan- 
guage lesson.  Each 
pupil  should  give 
a subject.  The 
teacher  should  write 
these  upon  the 
n board.  Be  patienl 

until  every  child  has  .invented  a subject.  We  give  several 
possible  subjects  suggested  by  this  picture  : Waiting  for 
the  horses  to  eat, — The  good  mother, — A girl’s  love  for  a 
bird, — A boy’s  fun  with  a bird, — The  bareheaded  boy, — 
The  confidence  of  the  bird, — The  use  of  a pail, — Catching 
a bird  under  a hat, — The  use  of  a river, — The  use  of  a 
covered  wagon, — Lunching  by  the  river, — A girl’s  naughty 
brother, — A kind  mother, — Susie’s  first  picnic, — Jack’s 
first  journey, — Mrs.  Lee’s  children, — Going  out  West, — 
A little  bird’s  first  sight  of  a boy. 

2.  Direct  the  children  how  to  develop  the  thought,  and 
illustrate  by  written  exercises. 
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THE  COUNTING -FRAME  IMPROVED. 

BY  DR.  L.  R.  KLEMM,  OF  OHIO. 

fHIS  device  I found 
in  an  educational  ex- 
hibit at  Augsburg,  and  its 
practicability  seemed  to 
me  so  undisputed  that  I 
hastened  to  sketch  it.  The 
rather  awkward  perspective 
of  my  drawing  is  justified 
by  my  desire  to  show  the 
bended  rods.  The  device 
ought  to  speak  for  itself. 

It  is  a cunning  improve- 
ment of  the  old-fashioned 
counting-frame.  The  balls 
here,  alternately  colored 
white  and  red,  appear  in 
front  of  a blackboard,  be- 
hind which  are  shoved  all 
the  balls  not  used  at  the 
moment.  It  can’t  be  (!alled 
a counting- /rame,  because 
it  is  in  fact  a small  square  blackboard,  fastened  on  the 
stand  by  a pivot,  by  means  of  which  it  is  turned  around 
easily  without  moving  the  stand.  The  great  advantage 
the  device  offers  consists  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  hide 
those  balls  which  are  not  needed  in  an  operation. 


CLAY-MODELING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  HELEN  R.  BURNS,  BO.STON. 

fLAY  MODELING,  looked  upon  in  its  relation  to 
drawing,  is,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  manual  arts.  The  educational 
value  of  drawing  is  generally  conceded,  and  it  ha^een 
well  said  that  to  draw  without  modeling,  or  to  model  with- 
out drawing,  is  like  an  attempt  to  walk  on  one  foot.  By 
means  of  modeling  the  most  accurate  perception  of  form 
may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  most  forcibly  impressed  on 
the  mind,  especially  on  the  untrained  mind. 

The  introduction  of  clay -modeling  into  the  public 
schools  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages,  trifling 
expense,  and  few,  if  any,  difficulties.  Clay,  in  good  work- 
ing condition,  may  be  had  from  any  pottery  for  from  one 
to  two  cents  per  pound  ; and  six  ounces  of  clay,  a square 
of  manilla  paper,  or  of  enameled  cloth,  to  protect  the 
desk,  or,  better  than  either,  a modeling  board  about 
twelve  inches  long  by  eight  inches  wide  and  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness,  constitute  the  necessary  outfit  for  the 
first  exercises  in  modeling  type  forms. 

If  the  clay  becomes  dry  and  hard  it  has  only  to  be 
sprinkled  with  water  until  it  absorbs  enough  to  be  easily 


worked  in  the  hands  without  adhering  to  them.  If  it  has 
been  suffered  to  dry_the  clay  will,  after  it  has  been  suf- 
ficiently.'dampened,  require  some  manipulation  before  it 
is  ready  for  work,  and  it  should  be  rolled  in  the  hands, 
or  kneaded  on  a board,  until  the  moisture  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Good  working  condition  will  be  recognized, 
after  a little  experience,  as  the  point  at  which  the  clay  is 
perfectly  plastic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  free  enough  from 
moisture  to  be  clean  and  comfortable  to  work  with. 

For  the  first  exercises  in 
the  making  of  type  forms  in 
clay,  wooden  models,  sphere, 
cube,  and  cylinder,  should  be 
provided  for  each  child  to 


study  and  work  from,  and  the  teacher  will  gather  very 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  presentation  of  type  forms, 
in  their  natural  order 
from  the  Kindergarten 
Guide,  by  Professor 
and  Madam  Kraus. 
When  the  perception 
of  these  simple  forms 
is  clear,  and  acquaint- 
'ance  with  their  like- 
ness and  unlikeness 
certain,  a cube  may  be 
made  to  dimensions, 
and  subdivided  into  four  or  eight  equal  cubes,  by  means 
of  a bit  of  fine  wire,  while  the  clay  is  still  damp. 


the  care  of  unfinished  work,  which  should  be  covered  with 
woolen  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  wkter  and  excluded  from 
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the  air ; for  this  purpose  it  may  be  wrapped  in  enameled 
icloth,  placed  in  a close-covered  box,  or  in  a tight  closet, 
lOr  under  a glass  shade,  whichever  is  most  convenient  and 
will  most  effectually  retard  evaporation.  If  by  chance, 
however,  the  clay  should  become  dry  and  hard,  it  may  be 
coaxed  back  into  good  working  order  by  the  application 
nf  wet  cloths. 

Let  the  children  begin  by  making  a tile  for  the  design 
to  rest  upon ; it  must  be  large  enough  to  afford  a margin 
for  the  design  as  in  a picture,  and  it  is  a good  exercise  to 
require  the  children  to  make  it  to  given  dimensions.  It 
should  be  built  up  solidly  of  clay,  pressed  home  to  the  absor 
lute  and  certain  exclusion  of  the  air.  When  the  tile  is  well 
shaped  and  smooth,  and  of  the  required  dimensions,  build 
up  the  design  firmly  and  quickly,  smoothing  and  shaping 
it  with  the  fingers.  Work  now  from  some  simple  natural 
form  that  will  permit  largeness  and  breadth  of  treatment ; 
a bunch  of  bananas,  a plate  of  eggs,  a few  lemons  or 
apples,  each  simple  in  itself,  is  a typical  model.  An  acan- 
thus, or  an  oak  leaf,  is  a good  model ; the  first  especially 
lends  itself  to  decorative  purposes  and  is  full  of  beautiful 
suggestion.  Breadth  and  simplicity  in  these  first  models 
ai’e  prime  necessities. 

It  is  well  in  modeling  to  depend  on  the  hand,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  tool,  in  the  execution  of  such  simple 
models  as  those  suggested.  The  tool  will  be  necessary 
for  only  the  fine  details  of  finish  which  later  and  more 
difficult  studies  afford.  The  more  delicate  manipulations 
performed  by  the  hand,  in  these  early  stages,  lead  to  a 
finer  dexterity  and  lightness  of  touch  which  will  he  called 
into  play  farther  on.  The  pupil  should  not  he  allowed  to 
select  his  models  at  random. 

In  clay-modeling,  as  in  other  lines  of  art  and  industry, 
nature  has  much  to  teach ; but  it  must  he  borne  in  mind 
that  art  cannot  safely  attempt  a literal  interpretation  of 
nature’s  exquisite  delicacy.  Teach  the  children  to  repro- 
duce what  they  can,  faithfully  and  truly,  to  suggest  in 
clay,  and  not  travesty  beauty  too  subtle  and  elusive  for 
material  representation. 


SOME  ESSENTIALS. 

fHERE  are  certain  essentials  in  every  subject  taught 
which  the  teacher  should  never  lose  sight  of,  nor  suffer 
her  pupils  to  wander  from. 

1.  In  the  solution  of  an  arithmetical  problem  : 

1.  Accuracy.  3.  Neatness. 

2.  Rapidity. 

2.  In  a sentence  the  properties  most  essential  are : 

1.  Clearness.  3.  Strength. 

2.  Unity.  4.  Harmony. 

3.  In  an  oration  : 

1.  Accuracy.  4.  Elegance. 

2.  Propriety.  5.  Agreeableness. 

3.  Ease. 


CHIPS  FROM  AN  EDUCATIONAL  WORKSHOP 
IN  EUROPE. 

BY  DR.  L.  K.  KLEMM,  OF  OHIO.  * 

•feT  TRULY  ingenious  device  is  the  apparatus  I wish  to 
describe  to-day.  It  is  used  to  facilitate  the  teaching 
of  reading.  The  two  sketches  below  may  assist  me  in 
my  description. 


It  is  a blackboard,  two  feet  square,  with  three  apertures, 
two  of  which  appear  covered  by  a board  in  the  rear.  Into 
convenient  slits  are  shoved  strips  of  strong  pasteboard  on 
which  are  printed  letters  or  syllables.  The  strips  contain- 
ing the  vowels  are  shoved  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa  ; 
the  slats  containing  the  consonants  are  shoved  up  and 
down.  Every  movement  creates  a new  word,  “possible 
or  impossible,”  but  the  characters  printed  on  the  strips 
are  exceedingly  well  selected  and  grouped,  so  that  their 
arrangement  is  made  easy. 

Of  course  a beginner  will  find  some  difficulty  in  hand- 
ling the  apparatus;  but  it  is  quickly  learned,  and  the 
teacher  whom  I saw  use  it,  handled  it  with  such  a velocity 
that  no  awkward  pauses  interrupted  the  lesson.  There 
was  a great  number  of  slats,  some  containing  only  single 
letters,  some  combinations,  as  eh,  sh,  st,  ck,  etc.,  others 
containing  syllables  which  are  apt  to  occur  often,  as  he, 
dis,  in,  etc. 

The  advantages  connected  with  this  apparatus  consist 
in  this : (1)  It  offers  to  the  eye  of  the  little  pupils  only 
one  word  at  first.  Their  attention  is  not  diverted  by  a 
large  number  of  words,  such  as  are  found  on  a chart  or 
on  a page  of  the  primer.  (2)  The  word  is  easily  changed 
by  changing  one  letter,  as  for  instance,  man  to  can,  fan, 
ran,  Dan,  etc.  This  change  is  made  before  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  who  will  readily  see  that  the  remainder  of  the  word 
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l eiiiains  the  same.  (3)  It  obviates  the  difficulty  of  writing 
whole  strings  of  words  on  the  blackboard.  (4)  On  the 


charts  or  in  the  primer  the  words  are  fixed,  and  the  pupils 
are  apt  to  learn  them  by  heart.  This  is  prevented  since 
the  words  in  the  apparatus  change  kaleidoscopically. 

The  apparatus  is  accompanied  by  a box  containing  some 
forty  to  fifty  slats.  (For  the  convenience  of  my  English- 
speaking  readers  I have  pictured  English  letters  in  my 
sketch.) 


“POCKET  SPELLING  LESSON.” 

BY  LULU  M.  BAGLET,  NEVVTON. 

® EJECT. — Cultivation  of  observation  and  thought. 
Point. — Stimulation  of  interest.  ^ 

Result. — Addition  to  child’s  vocabulary. 

Once  a week  the  children  are  much  elated  over  the 
teacher’s  plan  of  giving  them  a “ pocket  spelling  lesson,’ 
which  is  a hide  and  seek  game  for  the  words  describing 
and  representing  the  article  hidden  in  the  teacher’s 
pocket.  Like  a similar  object  lesson,  of  which  we  have 
all  read,  the  something  in  the  teacher’s  pocket  might 
mean  to  these  wee  urchins,  a multitude  of  things  which 
the  average  man  or  woman  would  never  think  of.  A 
few  wild  guesses  demonstrates  this  fully. 

Useful,  necessary,  important  must  be  substituted  for 
“ good  for  something,”  “ handy,”  etc.  “ Thing  ” can  be 
dexterously  coaxed  into  object,  article,  or  subject. 

Finding  that  the  article  is  made  of  a substance  belong 
ing  to  the  animal  kingdom,  he  guesses  alternate  between 
“ something  made  of  leather  ” and  various  articles  formed 
of  bone. 

Because  the  word  smooth  has  been  accepted  the  over- 


confident ones  are  sure  that  the  article  is  a lead  pencil, 
and  that  glossy  is  only  applicable  to  a clean  collar. 

Tough  pictures  their  ideas  of  durability,  and  but 
one  little  fellow  is  ready  with  the  word  durable,  but  he  also 
volunteers  the  information  that  many  durable  things  are 
also  costly. 

The  teacher  now  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  class,  and  tells 
the  children  that  the  hidden  article  is  very  useful  in  keep- 
ing in  order  and  good  condition  a company  of  little  white 
soldiers,  who  live  behind  two  busy,  red,  folding.doors. 
Several  sagacious  thinkers  have  by  this  time  summed  up 
qualities,  uses,  and  so  on,  and  fairly  tremble  with  excite- 
ment as  they  triumphantly  say,  “ It  is  a toothbrush.” 

This  toothbrush  happens  to  be  made  of  ivory,  and  in- 
cidently  a few  facts  are  gotten  from  the  children  about 
this  beautiful  animal  substance.  (For  a future  object 
lesson  ivory  and  its  uses  will  furnish  material  for  a most 
interesting  exercise.) 

Just  now  follows  a bit  of  hygiene  in  the  form  of  a talk 
about  the  use  and  care  of  teeth.  During  the  exercise  the 
following  words  were  used  and  written  on  the  blackboard ; 
article  elephant 

important  tusks 

durable  opaque 

preserve  costly 

ornamental  ivory 

The  words  are  spelled  orally  and  written  twice. 

The  children  are  then  sent  to  the  blackboard  in  pairs, 
and  one  of  each  pair  writes  two  or  three  sentences  about 
the  subject  of  the  lesson,  the  closing  sentence  being  a ques- 
tion. The  child  beside  him  is  expected  to  answer  this 
question,  write  two  or  three  sentences,  and  in  turn  asks  a 
question.  The  following  sentences  from  an  actual  exer- 
cise will  serve  to  show  method  and  result : 

Edward  writes  : “ I wish  that  I had  an  elephant.  I would  give 
him  lots  of  peanuts.  Don’t  you  wish  that  you  had  one,  Bessie  ? ” 

Bessie  writes  ; “ No,  I would  rather  have  a cow.  A cow  is  more 
useful.  How  much  does  an  elephant  cost,  Eddie  ? 

Eddie  : “ I do  not  know,  Bessie.  An  elephant  is  an  immense 
animal.  Did  yon  ever  see  a live  elephant  ? ” 

Mary  : A toothbrush  is  a useful  article.  Little  girls  must  not 
crack  nuts  with  their  teeth.  Will  your  mother  buy  you  a tooth- 
brush, Alice  ? ” 

Alice : “I  have  a toothbrush.  We  ought  to  brush  our  teeth 
every  day.  ' Do  yon  know  where  ivory  comes  from  ? ” 

I have  found  this  little  method  of  “ chalk  talk  ” most 
helpful  in  leading  the  children  into  the  art  of  simple  cor- 
respondence, and  in  it  they  naturally  use  capitalization 
and  the  points  of  punctuation  that  occur  in  every  day 
letter  writing.  And  then  it  is  a change  from  the  old, 
old  story  : “ Children,  write  five  ‘ telling,'  and  five  ‘ ash" 

ing  ” sentences.” 

In  a third  year  class  only  very  simple  results  may  he 
obtained,  but  the  exercise  in  succeeding  grades  may  be 
made  a desirable  adjunct  to  both  geography,  and  observa- 
tion lessons.  An  advantage  of  the  blackboard  writing  is 
that  corrections  may  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves 
before  the  class.  This  blackboard  criticism  tends  to  make 
the  children  quick  in  detection  of  errors  and  careful  in 
avoidance  of  like  errors  themselves. 
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ATTEND  YOUR  INSTITUTE. 

tRE  you  going  to  attend  your  County  or  Normal  In- 
stitute ? If  so,  send  to  us  at  once  and  learn  how  you 
can  make  a handsome  sum  of  money,  without  expending 
a cent  yourself,  by  taking  an  agency  for  the  Journal  of 
Education  and  American  Teacher.  Large  commis- 
sions and  exclusive  right  of  territory  given  to  those  who 
mean  business.  If  you  do  not  care  to  act  as  special  agent. 


we  would  invite  you  to  examine  our  valuable  premium  list 
which  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Teacher.  With 
little  effort  you  can  get  any  one  of  the  premiums.  Aim 
for  a large  one.  You  will  be  sure  of  a reward  for  all 
work  done.  Address,  at  once.  Agency  Department,  New 
England  Publishing  Co.,  3 Somerset  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rhetorical  devices  are  always  dangerous,  liable  to 
become  mere  crutches. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK  ROUTE. 

Teachers  should  pay  the  ^15.00  additional 
necessary  for  the  return  via  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  the  point  of  starting, 
selecting  either  the  " Columbia  River  Line  ” 
VIA  WALLULA  JUNCTION,  or  the  Pu- 
get  Sound  route  via  TACOMA  and  the 
Cascade  Division,  being  careful  to  see  that 
the  agent  endorses  the  order  which  will  be 
exchanged  at  the  Missouri  River  terminal, 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Pacific  Junction,  Atch- 
ison, or  St.  Joseph,  “ Good  for  return  via 
Portland,”  and  either  “the  Northern  Pacific 


Railroad  and  Tacoma,”  or  “ the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  Wallula  Junction,”  and 
when  the  exchange  is  made  at  one  of  the 
terminals  named,  read  the  return  portion  of 
your  ticket  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  above. 

The  N.  P.  R.  R.  is  the  only  all  rail  line  to 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Trans-Continental  Lines 
running  Dining  Cars. 

For  rates,  maps  Yellowstone  Park,  etc., 
write  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  & T.  A.  N, 
P.  R.  R.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  any  General  or 
District  Passenger  Agent. 


CHAUTAUQUA,  1888 

TEACHERS’  RETREAT,  - - July  7--28. 

A Three  Weeks’  Course  furnishing  instruction  in  Principles 
and  Methods  of  Education,  Illustrative  Exercises,  Experimenta 
Science,  Kindergarten,  English  Literature,  Inductive  Method  of 
Language  Teaching,  Outdoor  Science  Classes, ],Seientific  Temper- 
ance Instruction,  Calisthenics. 

KECREATIOIV  FOUlVD  IIV  Ideal  Tour  in  Spain,  Prize 
Spelling,  and  Quotation  Matches,  Lectures,  Concerts,  Entertain- 
ments, and  Excursions, 


College  Of  Liberal  Arts,  July  5— Aug.  16. 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

4-5  Prot'CNHOi'H.  .50  Courses,  Npecial  Builtlius  with 
well-appointed  Classrooms.  Thoroii$;h  5Vork.  IVo 
Quackery.  Professors  from  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, etc. 


THE  OIVEV  «CMMEK  EDCCATIOIVAIi  CEIVTEK 

offering  a parallel  general  programme  for  two  mouths.  A few  of 
the  speakers  for  1888  are : 

Phillips  Brooks,  W.  R.  Harpfb,  H.  B.  Adams, 

Joseph  Cook,  Dk.  Talmaob,  Noah  K.  Davis, 

E.  E.  Haxe,  J.  M.  Buckley,  A.  W.  Toukgke, 

Richard  T.  Ely,  F.  W.  Gunsalads,  L.  T.  Tow.vsend. 


BOARD  CHEAP.  RAILROAD  RATES  REDUCED. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  information. 

Address  W.  A.  DUNCAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES. 


S1TMMER  COURSES 

OF 

The  Berlitz  School  of  languages. 


AT  ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J., 

Under  Professor  Joly,  Principal  of  Berlitz  School,  New  York. 


AT  OLD  ORCHARD  BEACH,  ME., 

Under  Professor  Rogez,  Principal  of  Berlitz  School,  Boston. 

Assisted  by  a large  corps  of  none  hut  the  best  of  native  teachers.  Nu- 
merous lessons  and  all  day’s  practice  in  French  and  German  conver- 
sation. Expense  low. 

Mpecial  Normal  Course  for  Teachers  free. 


Sepd  for  circulars  to  the  Berlitz  School,  151  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 
or  IT.  Madison  Square,  New  York. 

THE  BEREITK  METHOD  has  been  acknowledged  by 
American  and  European  authority  as  the  best  of  all  Natural  Methods. 

For  sample  pages  of  French  and  German  books,  discount,  etc.,  write 
to  Berlitz  & Co.,  23  W.  Madison  Square,  New  York.  


A Dustless  Crayon  without  Grease. 

Every  issue  will  contain  a new  testimonial  of  the  merits  of  the 
National  Dustless  Crayon. 


Read  Them.  , , . 

Prof.  Chas.  D.  Platt,  Principal  Morris  Academy,  Morristown. 
N.  J.,  says;  “ t have  used  tlie  National  Uustless crayons  for  almiit 
one  year,  and  find  them  well  adapted  to  easy,  clear  writing.  The 
Crayons  have  been  of  uniform  good  quality,  and  have  given  satis- 
faction both  for  use  and  for  economy." 

Manufactured  by  NATIONAL  CRAYON  CO., 

Write  for  samples.  117  N.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Do  you  have  pains  about  the 
and  sometimes  in  the  back  I Do  you  feel  dull  and  sleepy  1 
Does  your  mouth  have  a bad  taste,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing? Is  there  a sort  of  sticky  slime  collects  about  the 
teeth?  Is  your  appetite  poor?  Is  there  a feeling  like  a 
heavy  load  on  the  stomach,  sometimes  a faint,  all-gone  sen- 
sation at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  food  does  not  satisfy? 

Are  your  eyes  sunken?  Do  your  hands  and  feet  become 
cold  and  feel  clammy?  Have  you  a dry  cough?  Do  you 
expectorate  greenish  colored  matter  ? Are  you  hawking 
and  spitting  all  or  part  of  the  time?  Do  you  feel  tired  all 
the  while?  Are  you  nervous,  irritable  and  gloomy?  Do 
you  have  evil  forebodings  ? Is  there  a giddiness,  a sort  of 
whirling  sensation  in  the  head  when  rising  up  suddenly  ? 
Do  your  bowels  become  costive  ? Is  your  skin  dry  and  hot 
at  times?  Is  your  blood  thick  and  stagnant?  Are  the 
whites  of  your  eyes  tinged  with  yellow  ? Is  your  urine 
scanty  and  high  colored  ? Does  it  deposit  a sediment  after 
standing?  Do  you  frequently  spit  up  your  food,  sometimes 
with  a sour  taste  and  sometimes  with  a sweet  ? Is  this 
frequently  attended  with  palpitation  of  the  heart?  Has 
your  vision  become  impaired?  Are  there  spots  before 
the  eyes?  Is  there  a feeling  of  great  prostration  and 
weakness?  If  you  suffer  from  any  of  these  symptoms, 
send  me  your  name  and  I will  send  you,  by  mail, 


A $10  BOOK  ^ 25c. 


nklins  Maiiualtif  Uselul  Information 
and  World’s  Atlas  contains  the  cream  of  a 
whole  library.  Everybody  delighted  with 
this  vast  storehouse  of  practical  knowledge 
on  practical  subjects.  It  has  a million  faett 
of  grtat  value  to  everyone.  50  Full-Page 
Colored  Maps  and  description  of  every 
country  in  toe  world.  It  is  a handsome 
volume  of  440  pages  bound  in  silk  cloth, 
and  contains  everything  that  you  need  to 
know.  Nearly  half  a million  sold  in  8 
months.  We  guarantee  no  such  book  has 
ever  before  been  published,  and  will  refund 
the  niotiev  to  anyone  dissatisfied. 

'paGEd  agents 

Washington.  Aimlher  700  in  Springfield.  Send  S5c.  for  agents  terms 
& LEK,'  ’tcuillidf  ^!lVlldly‘g^{;hlcaKo!^7nMols! 


8 in  lO  ScroiidH. 

Ktdiable  Atreuts  to  .show  sam 
Plo  and  take  orders.  One  gun 
free  in  ev-  i Porden  & Co..2i0 
or-..-  (omify.  1 Uroadway,  N.  Y. 


s 


ElVD  FOK  OFK  PUFilllFJU  F.ISX. 

N.  E.  PUB.  CO.,  3 Somerset  St.,  Boston. 


(Jo  TO  San  Fkancp,oo  via  thk  Union 
Pacific  Railway  without  fail.  It  is  the 
mail  line  for  Australia,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  carries  the  United  States  Overland  Mail, 
which  guarantees  prompt  service  and  certain^ 
connections.  It  will  enable  you  to  take  a 
through  sleeper  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 
and  you  can  do  this  in  no  other  way.  It 
takes  you  via  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  is  by  far  the  shortest  line.  It  has  every- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
the  passengers.  It  takes  in  the  wonderful 
Tebbels  or  E.  L.  Lomax,  Omaha,  Neb. 
beauties  of  the  Plcho  and  the  Weber  Canon. 

Send  for  information  to  R.  Tenbroeck, 
287  Broadway,  New  York  City;  W.  S. 
Condell,  2t)0  Washington  St,  Boston;  J.  S. 


THE  ANAGRAM. 

®NE  of  the  most  acceptable  meth- 
ods of  keeping  pupils  busy,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  ways  of 
inducing  children  to  learn  to  spell,  is  by 
means  of  the  old-time  game  of  “ Ana 
gram,”  which  if  any  teacher  does  not 
recall,  is  simply  the  handing  to  the 
class  in  a mixed  condition  the  letters 
of  a word  as 

I r 
t 1 o 
e 

and  expect  them  to  put  them  together. 
Several  conditions  should  he  observed 
to  make  it  profitable. 

1.  Select  everyday  words  at  first. 

2.  Select  short  words  at  first. 

3.  Have  each  jmpil  rise  as  soon  as 
he  is  through. 

4.  Have  a record  kept  for  weeks  of 
those  who  are  among  the  first  ten  to 
get  out  a word 

6.  Let  the  children  who  fail  select 
words  for  the  class  half  the  time,  and 
those  who  succeed  half  the  time. 

The  teacher  is  justified  in  having 
one  hobby, — that  of  a good  school. 
Ride  it  constantly. 

. The  Asbury  Park  Summer  School 
advertisement  should  say  fifteen  de- 
partments instead  of  twelve,  adding 
Penmanship,  Manual  Training,  and 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  One  of 
the  strongest  Departments  is  that  of 
Penmanship,  under  the  management 
of  J.  S.  Cooley  of  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.  This  Department  will  con 
tinue  three  weeks. 


DO  YOU  WISH 

IF  80.  TO  GO  SOUTH? 

Address  TEXAS  TEACHEKS’  BUREAU, 
Box  98.  Tyler,  Texas. 


GOLD  COIN 


THE  PECK 
picked  up  by 
teachers  and  stu 
dents  representing  ns.  “I  cleared  JSlOO 
the  first  week  I worked  tor  you.'’ 

MARTHA  HODGES,  LIGONIER,  IND. 

Write  for  circulars  and  send  the  names 
of  two  hook  agents  and  24  cents  in  stamps  to 
pay  for  wrapping  and  mailing,  and  receive 
free  22  steel  dul»h  portraiis  ot  all  Our  Pre.s- 
idents,  for  parlor  or  schoolroom.  Size,  22x28 
luches,  worth  gS.OO.  Address. 

THE  ELDER  COMPANY,  Chicago,  lU. 
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Extract  from 


the  Cleveland  **San  and  Voice,”  Sunday,  May  6,  1888. 


REDUCTION 


SALE. 


IN  THE  

BOOK  TBABE 


OF  THE  

OOEINTBir. 


To  Those  into  whose  hands  this  may  fall  as  previously 
unheard  news,  we  offer  the  following  clippings  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  2,  1888,  in  explanation  : 

“A  Startling  Business  Change  — The  Buekows  Bboth- 
EKS  Company  Buys  the  Entire  Stock  and  Good 
WILL  of  Cobb,  Andrews,  & Co. 

“ Book  buyers  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  learn  with  surprise 
that  the  maramouth  book  house  of  Cobb,  Andrews,  & Co.  has  been  ab- 
sorbed by  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company.  The  following  card  tersely 
sets  forth  the  facts  : 

“ The  business,  stock  of  goods  and  good  will  of  our  firm  is  this  day 
sold  to  The  Burrows  Brothers  Company.  The  partners,  J.  B,  Cobb,  B. 
J,  Cobb,  C.  C.  Cobb,  and  T.  A,  Andrews,  retire  from  business.  We  wiii 
settle  all  the  affairs  of  the  late  firm  ourselves.  We  bespeak  for  our 
honorable  successors  the  continuance  of  the  generous  patronage  which 
has  for  so  many  years  been  accorded  to  us  by  the  Cleveland  public. 
After  nearly  fifty  years  of  service  in  this  city  we  trust  to  enjoy  our  re- 
tirement and  leisure. 

‘‘  B j'  Cobb’  } " Cobb,  Andrews,  & Co.” 

“ The  energy  and  tact  of  Burrows  Brothers  have  now  placed  them  at 
the  front  in  the  book  business  in  this  region.  Their  advancement  has 
been  meteor-like.  A few  years  ago  they  were  comparatively  unknown. 
To-day  they  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  purchased  the  entire 
stock  and  the  good  will  of  their  only  great  and  formidable  rival.  They 
have  one  of  the  most  elegant  stores  in  the  world,  a veritable  book  pal- 
ace. and  there  is  no  longer  any  one  to  dispute  their  supremacy  in  the 
trade.  Their  guiding  principles  have  been  to  sell  goods  at  the  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  stability  of  business,  and  to  treat  all  customers 
alike.  On  that  basis  they  have  attained  their  present  pre-eminence, 
and  on  that  basis  they  propose  to  continue. 

“ The  long-established  firm  of  Cobb,  Andrews,  & Co.  has  been  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  solid  mercantile  houses 
in  this  city,  and  its  business  had  attained  a magnitude  of  which  the 
partners  perhaps  never  dreamed  in  their  earlier  years.  The  Messrs. 
Cobb,  after  half  a century  of  active  life,  retire  from  business  to  enjoy 
the  competence  they  have  acquired,  i hey  are  ready  to  give  way  to 
younger  men,  and  in  withdrawing  from  the  field  they  no  doubt  feel 
gratified  in  the  assurance  that  their  successors  are  every  way  qualified 
and  worthy  to  take  up  the  scepter  where  they  lay  it  down,  aud  to  wield 
it  with  grace  and  wisdom.” 

By  this  purchase  we  become  possessors  of  the  largest  stock  of 
books  and  stationery  outside  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago, 
in  the  country,  (excepting  always  our  own,  for  we  already  had  under 
our  own  roof  considerably  the  largest  stock  and  block  devoted  to  the 
book  and  stationery  trade  in  the  country,  with  the  exceptions  noted 
above). 

What  was  our  object  in  buying  ? Not  to  get  more  stock  ? 
That  we  have  always  found  the  publishers  and  manufacturers 
more  than  ready  to  furnish  us,  but  to  secure  a wider  field,  to  relieve 
ourselves  of  a strong,  though  honorable  competition,  and  iu  a word 
to  have  the  chance  to  buy  larger,  do  more,  and  sell  cheaper,  and 
yet  at  a greater  net  profit. 

We  can  do  the  double  business  by  adding  very  little  to  our  ex- 
penses, hence  at  a less  percentage.  We  have  already  a force 
thoroughly  equipped  and  are  sending  our  travelling  representatives 
to  the  retail  book  trade  in  a dozen  or  more  different  states,  while 
our  Library  trade  and  mail  orders  extend  into  every  State  in  the 


Union.  For  an  example,  where  the  two  firms  were  each  sending 
a man  into  Michigan,  paying  two  salaries,  double  costs  for  extra 
baggage,  hotel  bills,  car  fares,  sample  trunks,  and  samples  and  the 
like,  we  can  do  with  one  man  more  than  either  of  us  did  with  the 
two. 

That  means  that  we  can,  and  we  mean  that  we  shall,  continue 
for  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  sell  you  cheaply,  and  that  it  will 
serve  your  best  interests  to  become  our  customers. 

Now  however,  to  a different  point ; as  we  have  said  we  did  not 
buy  in  order  to  get  more  stock,  neither  did  we  buy  to  keep.  We 
always  buy  to  sell,  not  to  keep. 

We  have  rented  the  store  occupied  by  the  Cobbs  for  four  months 
longer  and  during  that  time  our  object  will  be  to  convert  into  cash 
every  dollars  worth  of  their  stock  not  absolutely  needed  in  our  own 
trade.  During  the  early  summer  and  up  to  about  August  1st  we 
shall  place  such  prices  on  the  entire  stock  as  have  never  been  made 
before  in  this  country.  Now  is  your  opportunity,  and  whether  yon 
are  a peddler,  selling  paper  on  the  street  and  living  in  Cleveland, 
or  the  buyer  for  a successful  city  book  store  having  a large  and 
wealthy  patronage  and  residing  a thousand  miles  away ; whether 
you  are  the  Librarian  of  a small  town,  school  or  Sunday  School 
library  having  a few  hundreds  of  volumes  ; or  filling  the  same  posi- 
tion for  one  of  the  noted  Libraries  of  the  land,  which  is  known  be- 
yond seas  even  ; ]whether  you  are  the  lover  of  elegant  editions 
de  luxe,  printed  on  velvety  paper,  bound  in  rich  morocco  or  calf ; 
or  the  office  boy  who  wishes  to  buy  a book  for  twenty-five  cents ; 
whether  you  desire  a gross  of  cheap  pass  books  for  a business  firm, 
or  a sterling  silver  trimmed  pocket-book  of  Gorham’s  make ; 
whether  you  are  any  one  or  none  of  these,  provided  you  have  any 
wants  which  are  present,  or  even  prospective,  then  you,  each  and 
every  one  into  whose  hands  this  may  fall — you  personally — are  in- 
terested in  this  sale. 

And  right  here  we  would  say,  that  as  our  late  competitors  have 
been  in  business  nearly  half  a century,  with  slight  changes  of  title, 
they  have  accumulated  a great  variety  of  rare  and  valuable  books 
and  editions,  some  of  them  slightly  shopworn,  but  just  as  valuable. 
They  have  also  accumulated  quantities  of  everything  and  anything 
in  every  and  any  line  that  must  be  turned  into  money  at  far  less 
than  their  original  cost. 

Please  remember  further  that  this  is  not  the  clearing  out  of  a 
run-to-seed  stock  of  a bankrupt  firm,  but  a disposal  of  the  goods  of 
of  a live  business  |house  bought  by  men  of  judgment  who  retire 
from  business  because  the  competence  they  have  acquired  during 
an  unusually  long  and  successful  career  has  earned  them  the  desire, 
the  need,  and  the  right  to  retire  permanently  from  all  business 
care  and  work. 

In  the  ordinary  clearance  sale  only  the  old  and  undesirable  stock 
is  sold  low  ; but  in  this  one,  for  the  sake  o|  floating  the  sale,  making  it 
a success,  attracting  buyers  from  a distance,  we  offer  the  good  with 
the  bad,  the  new  with  the  old,  the  fresh  with  the  shopworn,  the 
stock  which  is  desirable  in  quality,  and  limited  in  quantity,  and  will 
have  to  be  at  once  replaced,  with  the  stock  which  is  undesirable  in 
quality,  excessive  in  quantity,  and  need  never  be  replaced— at  prices 
that  cannot  be  soon  duplicated.  Do  not  neglect  this  opportunity  — 
and  quite  as  important  do  not  delay. 


DEALERS,  Send  for  our  Wholesale  Catalogue,  or  far  better.  Pay  us  a Visit! 
LIBRARIES,  Send  us  your  Lists  to  Price. 


THE  BURROWS  BROTHERS  CO. 

PUBLISHERS,  BOOKSELLERS,  & STATIONERS. 

23,  25,  27  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Saratoga  and  Round  Lake  National  Symmer  Sdiools  Combined, 

AT  ROUND  LAKE,  JULY  10.  1888 AT  SARATOGA,  JULY  24. 


JDEPARTMENIS,  FACULTY,  ANE  BRANCHES. 


I.  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS.  (Four  Weeks.) 


in  l.iingiinKP.  (Three  Meeks.) 

Kobt.  C.  Metcalf.  Supervisor  Kostoii  Schools. 

Miss  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD,  I'rln.  TraliiiiiB  Sch..  Saratoga  Springs.  N.Y. 
methotlM  ill  <;eogrni»hy.  (Three  Meeks.) 

ALEX.  E.  Krye.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  E.  M.  Kked,  Principal  Training  School,  Reading,  Pa. 
lUethoilH  in  Dmiving.  (Four  M’eeks.i 

Walter  S.  Perry,  Supervisor  Drawing.  Pratt  Inst.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Carter,  New  York  City. 
melhoilN  in  IVuntberH.  (Two  M'eeks.) 

Miss  E.  M.  reed.  Principal  Training  School,  Reading,  Pa. 
nethoilH  in  Ilixlory.  (OneMfeek.) 

Walter  S.  Parker,  Everett  School.  Boston. 


iriethofln  in  Penmnnship. 

H.  W.  Shaylor,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Portland,  Me. 
MethoilH  in  Primary  Krnding.  (Two  M'eeks.) 

Miss  N.  E.  Boyd,  Broadway  Primary  School,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
(Practical  work  with  a class.) 

Prof.  L.  A.  Butterfield,  Instructor  in  Dartmouth  College. 
nelhoilN  in  IVatnrnI  History.  (One  Week.) 

Miss  JENNIE  M.  Arms,  Teacher  of  Natural  History,  Boston. 


Methods  in  School  Management. 

‘ ■ Payne,  formerly  Instructor 

400  Students  last  year. 


2.  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES.  ( Five  Weeks.) 

Oerman. 

Prof.  O.  H.  S.  SCHWETSKV,  Berlitz  School,  Boston. 

French. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Gaillard,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

3.  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  (Five  Weeks.) 

B.  R.  Fitz,  of  New  York,  Instructor  and  Manager. 

Drawing  and  Painting  in  Oils. 

Composition.  25.  Decorative  Art. 

MISS  F.  E.  Jenks. 

4.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  (Five  Weeks.) 


5.  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY.  ( Four  Weeks.) 

28-30.  Phonics,  Elocution,  and  Oratory. 

Prof.  L A.  Butterfield.  A.M.,  F.S.SC.,  Dartmouth  College  and 
Monroe  College  of  Oratory,  Boston. 

6.  TYPE  WRITING  AND  PHONOGRAPHY. 

(Five  Weeks.) 

Miss  Jessica  a.  Yates,  Northrop’s  Commer.  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Memory  Training.  Prof.  W.  W.  White. 


15:^“  Board  the  lowest  in  any  Summer  School,— $.3.50  to  $7.00.  Send  for  60  page  illustrated  circular. 

Address  CHAS.  F.  KING,  Director,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass.;  or,  Walter  S.  Parker,  Secretary,  Reading,  Mass. 


the  new  ENGLAND- 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

Room  5,  No.  3 Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TL^O 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A position  to  teach  an  ungraded  school,  in  some  rural  district? 
Register  in  the  New  England  Bureau  of  Education. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A position  in  a good  Primary.  Intermediate,  Grammar,  High  School, 
Academy,  or  Seminary?  Register  in  the  N.  E,  Bureau. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

A position  as  specialist  in  Languages,  Music,  or  Art  ? Register  in 
the  N.  E.  Bureau. 


TO  X*RVTJtiOIVS. 

Patrons  who  give  us  early  notice  of  vacancies  in  their  schools,  will 
secure  from  this  office  the  record  of  carefully  selected  candidates 
suited  to  the  positions  to  he  filled,  for  any  grade  of  school,  or  for 
school  supervision. 

No  charge  to  school  officers  for  services  rendered. 

HIRAM  OECUTT,  Manager, 

N.  E.  Bureau  of  Education,  3 Somerset  Street,  Boston. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

A position  as  Governess  7 Register  in  the  N.  E.  Bureau. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

Promotion  as  Principal,  Assistant,  or  Superintendent  of  Schools  ? 
Register  in  the  N.  E.  Bureau. 

DO  YOU  WANT 

To  go  West  or  South,  or  to  teach  In  New  England  ? Register 
Now  IN  the  New  England  Bureau  of  Education. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We  have  obtained  several  teachers  from  the  New  England  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  schools  of  this  city,  all  of  whom  have  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  We  have  always  found  there  a good  list  of  well- 
educated  and  experienced  teachers  to  select  from,  and  the  representa- 
tions made  to  us  concerning  the  candidates  have  been  in  every  case 
full  reliable,  and  true.  'Much  time  has  been  saved  by  seeking  teach- 
ers through  the  Bureau.-A.  P.  Stone,  Supt.  of  Schools. 


FORMS  AND  CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

Forma  and  Ciroulars  fraa.  HIRAM  ORCUTT,  Manager. 


